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TO    THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE 


VISCOUNT  MILTO 


ONE  OF  THS  RSPR£S£NTATiySS  IN  PARLIAMSNT  OV  THE 

COtJNTY  OF  TOBK9  &C.  &C. 


Mt  dear  Lord, 

When  under  the  sanction  of  your 
Lordship's  name  I  offer  to  the  Public  an  edition  of 
Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,  I  am  sensible 
that  I  place  before  them  a  melancholy  series  of  in- 
stances, in  which  Virtue  was  referred  for  her  sole 
recompense  to  the  recollection  of  her  achievements, 
or  to  the  consciousness  of  her  purposes.  To  the 
eye  of  the  multitude,  this  may  appear  to  throw  over 
her  an  unnatural  and  a  discouraging  gloom.  But 
you,  my  Lord,  inherit  the  talent  of  appreciating 
her  value  by  better  tests,  than  that  of  her  worldly 
brilliance.  Allied  by  descent  and  substituted  by 
delegation  to  men,  for  whose  integrity,  public  and 
private,  future  Plutabc»s  may  be  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover parallels,  you  have  early  been  led  into  studies 
and  reflexions  which,  though  they  have  given  poig- 
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DEDICATION. 

nancy  to  your  regret,  have  mitigated  your  surprise, 
at  the  sad  and  frequent  spectacle  of  proscribed  pa- 
triotism. You  have  followed  Aristides  in  his  exile 
from  Athens,  and  Cato  in  his  retreat  to  Utica — but 
why  do  I  draw  exclusively  from  antiquity  examples 
of  national  ingratitude  ? — You  have  wept  over  the 
un commemorated  martyrdom  of  a  De  Witt,  and 
have  witnessed  the  calamitous  abandonment,  even 
by  the  people  whom  he  loved  and  whom  he  served, 
of  a  Fox. 

Undeterred  by  their  fates,  my  Lord,  may  you 
ever  continueeinulousof  their  virtues  !  For  yourself, 
politically  characterised,  I  cannot  utter  a  more  coih- 
prehensive  or  a  loftier  prayer.  If  I  venture  to  ex- 
press a  farther  wish,  that  the  principles  of  liberty^ 
toleration,  and  economy,  of  which  yon  have  already 
shown  (and  will,  I  doubt  not,  always  show)  your- 
self the  able,  undaunted,  and  incorruptible  assertor, 
may  become  more  popular  than  they  have  lately 
been,  it  is  for  my  country. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

with  tcntimcnu  of  ihe  utmost  regard  and  respect, 
your  Lordahip'i  vtry  faithful  friend  and  eervant, 

FRS.  WRANGHAM. 

Hnnmanhy,  Dec.  1,  IflOS. 
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BY  .X^P  .i4NGHoktJE& 


JiF  the  merit  of  m  woric  may  be  estimated  from  the 
universality  of  it's  reception,  Flutarch*s  Lives  have  a 
chiim  to  the  first  honours  of  literature.  "No  book 
has  been  more  generally  sought  after,  or  read  with 
greater  avidity.  It  was  one  of  the  fimt,  which  were 
brought  out  of  the  retreats  of  the  learned,  and  trans- 
lated into  the  modem  languages.  Amyot,  abb^  of 
Be11o2ane,  published  a  French  translation  of  it  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  * )  and  from  that 

I  m 

^  Tbis  tmntlationy  M»  Ricard  infbrms  us,  was  preceded  by  one 
fe  Italian  from  the  pen  of  SaDffnreno;  and  was  *  drily  re*tranalated* 
(as  Boileau  leverely  remarks)  in  the  following  century  by  the  abb6 
Tallemant.  The  version  of  Amyot,  from  it's  desenredly-bigh  dia« 
racter,  has  been  frequently  teprintad.  Of  the  t#o  editions  of  it 
reoentfy  giTCSi  to'the  pnUic,  one  had  the  honoiir  of  bemg  super- 
intended by  MM;  Brotkr  jnd  Vaunlliers,  of  whose  notes  some 
use  is  made  in  the  present  work ;  and  is  farther  recommended-^ 
diall  I  say,  or  encumbaied— 4)y  all  the  grandeur  of  modem  typo« 
gtaphy* 

This  femoa  however,  thon^  as  M.  lUcard  obsenres,  it  has  in 
it's  adle  sometfamg  of  natwel  and  aimple  degance»  has  likewise 
{$M  mi^  reasonably  be  expected  from  it's  date,  and  the  dearth 
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IJ  PREFACE. 

work  It  was  translated  into  English*,  in  the  time  of 

queen  Elizabeth. 

It  is  said  hy  those,  who  are  not  willing  to  allow 
Shakspeare  much  learning,  that  he  availed  himself 
of  the  last-mentioned  translation  + ;  but  they  seem 
to  forget  that,  in  order  to  support  their  arguments  of 
this  kind,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  prove  that  Plato 
too  was  translated  into  English  at  the  same  time  j 
for  the  celebrated  soliloquy,  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be  I," 
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at  that  time  of  critical  and  philological  works)  phrases  frequently 
antique,  and  in terp relations  frequently  erroneous.  Such  is  the 
judgement  of  Meziriac,  aod  trith  him  Wyttenbacb  (in  his  correct 
and  copious  preface  to  tlie  Morals,  ed.  Ox.  1795,  &c.  xvii.  xcvii.) 
,  fully  agrees.  Neither  is  Dacier  his  succe&sor,  notwithstaodiDg  his 
great  advantages,  to  be  regarded  as  unexceptionable.  The  tuono- 
(ony  of  his  diction,  it  must  be  owned,  is  ill-adapted  to  represent  « 
writer,  wbose  various  page  wltli  admirable  appropriateness  accom- 
modates itself  to  it's  subject;  and  he  is  too  uniformly  triftc  in  hii 
^prci.iions,  as  if  he  feared  to  venture  upon  those  liappy  hazards, 
those  adventurous  splendours,  which  characterige  hia  author.  He 
b,  besides,  needlessly  diffuse.  FVom  this  charge,  indeed,  Plutarch 
'  himself  is  not  everywhere  exempt :  and  hence  the  translation  be- 
^  comes  rcvoltingly  tedious.  Those,  who  labour  to  be  brief,  become 
^  laroetimcs  obscure;  but  clearness  is  not  a  necessary  couseijucnce 
of  prolixity.    £- 

•  By  Thomas  North,  A.  D.  1576.     E. 

f  Sec  Fanner's  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,  ed.  1st. 
p.  9 — 1 1. 1  where  two  instnnccK  arc  adduced  from  Antony  and  Clco- 
patia.  and  a  third  from  Julius  CKsar,  in  strong  support  of  the 
•Mcrtion.  £. 
B  -  {  Whether  this  be  copied  from  the  Historie  of  Hamhiet  in  black 
[teitrr,  or  not  (sec  IVmcr  ib.,  p.  '20.\  the  editor  is  unable  to  sUic. 
But  thence,  it  appears,  and  not  from  the  untranslated  Sa\o  Gram- 
natictu,  Shakipeors  had  the  geneml  plot  of  tliis  juttly-cclebrateJ 
tngtdy,    E. 
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PREFACE.  Hi 

is  taken,  almost  verhatimf  from  that  philosopher; 
yet  we  have  never  found,  that  Plato  was  translated 
iu  those  times. 

Amyot  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  and  consider- 
able learning.  He  sought  diligently  in  the  libraries 
of  Rome  and  Venice  for  those  Lives  of  Plutarch, 
which  are  lost ;  and,  though  his  search  was  unsuc- 
cessful, it  had  tills  good  etfect,  tliat  by  meeting  with 
a  variety  of  manuscripts,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  printed  copies,  he  was  enabled  in  many  places 
to  rectify  the  text.  This  was  a  very  essential  cir- 
cumstance :  for  few  ancient  writers  had  suffered 
more  than  Plutarch,  from  ihe  carelessness  of  printers 
and  transcribers ;  and,  with  all  his  merit,  it  was  his 
&te  for  a  Jong  time  to  find  no  able  restorer.  The 
schoolmen  despised  his  Greek,  because  it  had  not 
the  purity  of  Xcnophon,  nor  the  Attic  terseness  of 
Aristophanes;  and,  on  that  account,  very  unrea- 
sonably bestowed  their  labours  on  those  who  wanted 
them  less.  Aroyot's  translation  was  published  in 
the  year  1558 ;  but  no  reputable  edition  of  the 
Greek  text  of  Plutarch  appeared,  till  that  of  Paris 
in  1624.  The  above-mentioned  translation  how- 
ever, though  drawn  from  an  imperfect  text,  was 
atiU  read,  till  Dacier,  under  better  auspices  and  in 
better  times,  attempted  a  new  one;  which  he  exe- 
cuted with  great  elegance,  and  tolerable  accuracy. 
The  text  he  followed  was  not  so  correct,  as  might 
have  been  wished ;  for  the  London  edition  of  Plu- 
tarch was  not  then  published.  The  French  lan- 
guage however  being  at  that  time  in  high  perfection, 
and  current  through  almost  every  court  in  £urope, 
ba 
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Dacier's  translation  came  not  only  into  the  librariei 
but  into  the  hands  of  men.  Plutarch  was  univer- 
sally studied,  and  no  book  in  those  times  had  a  more 
extensive  sale,  or  went  through  a  greater  number  of 
impressions.  The  translator  had,  indeed,  acquitted 
liimself  in  one  respect  with  considerable  felicity. 
His  book  was  not  found  to  be  French  Greek.  He 
had  carefully  followed  that  rule,  of  which  no  trans- 
lator ought  ever  to  lose  sight,  the  grand  rule — of 
humouring  the  genius,  and  maintaining  the  struc- 
ture, of  his  own  language.  For  this  purpose,  he 
frequently  broke  the  long  and  embarrassed  periods 
of  the  Greek ;  and,  by  dividing  and  shortening 
them  in  his  translation,  gave  them  greater  perspi- 
cuity and  a  more  easy  movement.  Yet  atill  he  waa 
faithful  to  his  original ;  and  where  he  did  not  mis- 
take him,  which  indeed  he  seldom  did,  conveyed 
his  ideas  with  clearness,  Uiougli  not  without  verbo- 
sity. His  translation  had  another  distinguished  ad- 
vantage. He  enriched  it  whh  a  variety  of  explana- 
tory notes.  There  are  so  many  readers,  who  have 
no  Competent  acquaintance  with  the  customs  of 
antiquity,  the  laws  of  the  ancient  states,  the  cere- 
monies of  their  religion,  and  tlie  remoter  and  more 
minute  parts  of  their  history  and  genealogy;  that  to 
have  an  account  of  these  matters  ever  before  t)ie 
eye,  and  to  travel  with  a  guide  who  is  ready  to 
describe  to  us  every  object  we  are  unacquainted 
with,  is  a  privilege  equally  convenient  and  agree- 
ahlt.  But  here  the  nunotator  ought  to  have  stopped. 
SatisScd  with  removing  the  difhculties  usually  aris- 
ing to  tlie  circumstances  above-men  lioned,  he  should 
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BOt  have  swelled  his  pages  with  idle  declamations  on 
trite  morals  and  obvious  sentiments.  Am^ot's  maN 
gins,  indeed,  are  everywhere  crowded  with  such. 
In  those  times  they  followed  tlie  method  of  the  old 
divines,  which  was,  to  make  practical  improvements 
of  every  matter;  but  it  is  somewhat  strange  that 
Dacier,  who  wrote  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  should 
iall  into  that  beaten  track  of  insipid  moralising,  and 
be  at  pains  to  say  what  every  one  must  know  *. 
Perhaps,  as  the  commentator  of  Plutarch,  he  consi- 
dered himself  as  a  kind  of  travelling  companion  to 
the  reader ;  ami,  agreeably  to  the  manners  of  his 
eountry,  he  meant  to  show  his  politeness  by  never 
holding  his  tongue.  The  apology,  which  he  makes 
fi)r  deducing  and  detaih'ng  these  flat  precepts,  is  thei 
view  of  instructing  younger  mtnds.  He  had  not; 
philosophy  enough  to  consider,  that  to  anticipate 
the  conclusions  of  such  minds,  in  their  pursuit  of 
history  and  characters,  is  to  prevent  their  proper 
effect.  When  examples  are  placed  before  them,  they 
will  not  fail  to  make  right  inferences;  but,  if  those 
are  made  for  them,  the  didactic  air  of  information 
destroys  their  influence. 

After   the  old  English  translation   of  Plutarch, 


•  These  rcmarlu  apply  likewise,  in  a  limited  degree,  lo  Plu- 
tarch's last  French  translator,  the  abbe  Ricard,  whose  version  of  the 
Lives  in  thirteen  voluraee  12mo.  appeared  1798—1803.  He  had 
previously  favoured  bis  countrymen  with  a  translation  of  the  Morali* 
This  respectable  man,  to  whom  the  editor  can  liardly  state  hovr 
great  are  his  obligations,  died  at  Paris  of  the  grippe,  Jan.  28, 1803, 
aged  sixty-two.  A  short  memoir  and  iloge  of  him  are  attached 
to  his  last  work.    £, 
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which  was  professedly  taken  from  Amyot's  French, 
no  other  appeared  till  the  time  of  Drjden.  That 
great  man,  who  is  never  to  be  mentioned  without 
pity  and  admiration,  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
necessities  to  head  a  company  of  translators  ;  and  to 
lend  the  sanction  of  his  glorious  name  to  a  trans- 
lation of  Plutarch,  written  (as  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges) by  almost  as  many  hands,  as  there  were 
Lives.  That  this  motley  work  was  full  of  errors, 
inequalities,  and  inconsistencies,  is  not  in  the  least 
to  be  wondered  at.  Of  such  a  variety  of  translators, 
it  would  have  been  very  singular,  if  some  bad  not 
failed  in  learning,  and  some  in  language-  The  truth 
is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  deficient  in 
both.  Their  task,  indeed,  was  not  easy.  To  trans- 
late Plutarch,  under  any  circumstances,  would  re- 
quire no  ordinary  skill  in  the  language  and  antiqui- 
ties of  Greece ;  but  to  attempt  it,  while  the  text 
was  in  a  depraved  state,  unsettled,  and  unrectified, 
abounding  with  misnomers  and  transpositions,  this 
required  much  greater  abilities,  than  fell  to  the  lot 
of  that  body  of  translators  in  general.  It  appears 
however,  from  the  execution  of  their  undertaking, 
that  they  gave  themselves  no  great  concern  about 
the  difficulties,  that  attended  it.  Some  few  blun- 
dered at  the  Greek ;  some  drew  from  the  scholiast's 
Latin ;  and  others,  more  humble,  trod  scrupulously 
in  the  paces  of  Amyot.  Thus  copying  the  idioms  of 
different  languages,  they  proceeded  like  the  work- 
men at  Babel,  and  fell  into  a  confiasion  of  tongues, 
while  they  attempted  to  speak  the  same.  But  the 
diversities  of  stile  were  not  the  greatest  fault  of  this 
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strai^  tranalation.  It  was  fiill  of  the  grossest  errors. 
IgDoraDce  on  the  one  hand,  and  hastiness  or  negli- 
gence on  the  other,  had  filled  it  with  absurdities  in 
every  Life,  and  inaccuracies  in  almost  every  page. 
The  language  in  general  was  insupportably  tame» 
tedious,  and  embarrassed.  The  periods  had  no 
harmony ;  the  phraseology  had  no  elegance,  no 
spirit,  no  precision. 

Yet  this  is  the  last  translation  of  Plutarch*s  Lives, 
that  has  appeared  in  the  English  language,  and  the 
only  one  that  is  now  read. 

It  must  be  owned  that,  when  Dacier's  translation 
came  abroad,  the  proprietor  of  Dryden's  copy  en- 
deavoured to  repair  it.  But  how  was  this  done? 
Not  by  the  application  of  learned  men,  who  might 
have  rectified  the  mistakes  by  consulting  the  ori- 
ginal, but  by  a  mean  recourse  to  the  labours  of  Da- 
cier.  Where  the  French  translator  had  differed  from 
the  English,  the  opinions  of  the  latter  were  religi- 
ously given  up }  and  sometimes  a  period,  and  some- 
times a  page,  were  translated  anew  fix)m  Dacier ; 
while,  in  due  compliment  to  him,  the  idiom  of  his 
hmguage  and  every  tour  i^cxprt»mn  were  most 
scrupulously  preserved.  Nay,  the  editors  of  that 
edition,  which  was  published  in  1727,  did  more. 
They  not  only  paid  Dacier  the  compliment  of  mix- 
ing his  Frendi  with  their  English ;  but  while  they 
borrowed  his  notes,  they  adopted  even  the  most  firi- 
volous  and  superfluous  comments  that  escaped  his 
pen. 

Thus  the  English  Plutarch's  Lives,  at  first  so  he- 
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l«roffeneou«  and  ahaurd^  received  bol  Bide 
ffom  (lii»  wliimftical  reparation.    DKief^ 
wisi  Hi  ifid^iHl,  of  Mime  value  t  but  Mie 
i^iUiff^tioM  drawn  by  the  editctslroai  l« 
i9^H4Ut  ihm  tiook  appear  atiU  moire  like  OtwjpS 
Wf#»i»4M«  M'hoMf  gown  ikf  mmy  eeloiirs 

vHiit^ijr  ill*  wroigtwdbiei.. 

^MfM  M<»n*t4U(fn  iipntiaued  in  the  mbm  farm  m^ 
»i^^(i  ht  iUin^  yiiau.     Hut  in  the  year  iT5$tibe  pro- 
^)^'^//^  tiiifi4U^{\  a  gentleman  of  ahih>iee»  very  dOfew 
/»A^  ^^^^M<  Miii«(i  who  had  fturmer^  been  employed, 
tH  Hh^  1^  i^  nwi^ii  purgattou.    He  succeeded  as 
ltH\\i  HA  U  W4I  pOMiWe  ttu  any  man  ot'the  best  judge- 
mut  Hiifl  hiiiriiiug  iM  nueeeeit  in  an  attempt  of  that 
^Nhff^     ^^^^1^  i»  t<'  *Myi  he  lectlfled  a  multitude  of 
f^/f/'fr  4,  nufi  III  iiiHiiy  pla()eft  endeavoured  to  mend  the 
//rf4/MM^  IfiriffMHK^'      l*wo  of  the  Lfves  he  trans- 
f>ff  A/»  .^yiMt  I  ami  thiit  he  eneeuted  in  such  a  manner 
th^i  h4<i  lin  t\uuu  Uiit  wholei  the  present  transfaitors 
>^fr,,^'i  MifM  U4¥ii  thiiUtfht  ul*  the  undertaking.   But 
Mr  » f  >M  /riiH  ^  Afty  inaile  a  \wy  small  part  of  this 
f^A^f  m,4¥  ^  aiifl  tliMUgh  he  rectified  many  mistakes 
^  I'M  (AA  i^mMhiuu,  yet  where  ahnost  every  thing 
0H  ^  Hi^^M¥Mf  l(  M  no  wonder  if  many  escaped  him. 
hs^  ^^^r  i^/f#^,  0ie  rase.    In  the  course  of  aot 
A^  'H  ¥i^  Pf^  0$miffkif4  a  great  number ;  but  appro* 
^i.  ^M  ^Mi  4i$^%  a  umithaal  attention  to  the  ftults 
■^  f  iffmi^t  i¥4HMMym  might  appear^invidious,  we 
"^^u^fyf^M  thA  hhmtp^n  of  the  remarks^  and  soflered 
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Mth  duly  to  reroaio^  as  might  testify  the  propriety 
of  our  present  undertaking  *•  Besides,  though  the 
ingemoas  reviser  of  the  editioh  of  1758  might  re- 
^)r  the  language,  where  it  was  roost  palpably  de* 
fleieilty  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  alter  the  cast  and 
cdnpiexion  of  the  whole*.  It  would  still  retain  it't 
inequalities,  it's  famen^ss,  and  it's  heavy  march ;  it's 
finxture  of  idioms,  and  the  irksome  train  of  far- 
connected  periods.  These  it  still  retains ;  and,  after 
all  the  operations  it  has  gone  through,  remains 

'  Like  some  paich'd  dog-hole,  eked  with  ends  of  wall  1 

In  this  view  of  things,  the  necessity  of  a  new 
translation  is  obvious ;  and  the  hazard  does  not  ap* 
pear  to  be  great  With  such  competiton  fi>r  the 
public  fiivour,  the  contest  has  neither  glory  nor  dan- 
ger attending  it*  But  the  labour  and  attention  ne* 
cessary,  as  well  to  secure  as  to  obtain  that  &vour^ 
neithei:  ate  nor  ought  to  be  less :  and,  with  what- 
ever success  the  present  translators  may  be  thought 
to  have  executed  their  undertaking,  they  will  always 
at  least  have  the  merit  of  a  diligent  desire  to  dis- 
charge this  public  duty  faithfully. 

Where  the  text  of  Plutarch  appeared  to  them 
erroneous^  they  have  spared  no  pains,  and  neglected 
no  means  in  their  power  to  rectify  it. 

Sensible  that  the  principal  art  of  a  translator  is  to 
prevent  the  peculiarities  of  his  author's  language 
firooi  stealing  into 


*  Mnij  of  those  likewise,  ai  no  longer  necessary,  are  in  thli 
edition  obutted.   £. 


larly  attentive  to  this  point,  and  have  generally  en^ 
deavoured  to  keep  their  English  unmixed  witlil 
Greek.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observeda 
that  there  is  frequently  a  great  similarity  in  the 
structure  of  the  two  languages :  yet  that  resem- 
blance in  some  instances  makes  it  the  more  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  it  on  the  whole.  Thitt  care  is 
of  the  greater  consequence,  because  Plutarch's  Lives 
generally  pass  through  the  hands  of  young  people, 
who  ought  to  read  their  own  language  in  it's  native 
purity,  unmixed  and  untainted  with  the  idioms  of 
different  tongues.  For  their  sakes  too,  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  readers  of  a  different  class,  we  have  omit- 
ted some  passages  in  the  text,  and  have  only  signi- 
fied the  omission  by  asterisms ".  Some,  perhaps, 
may  censure  ns  for  having  taken  too  great  a  liberty 
with  our  author  in  this  circumstance :  however,  we 
must  beg  leave  in  that  instance  to  abide  by  our  own 
opinion  j  and  we  are  sure,  that  we  should  have  cen- 
sured no  translator  for  the  same.  Could  every  thing 
of  that  kind  have  been  omitted,  we  should  have  been 
still  less  dissatisfied  :  but  sometimes  the  chain  of  the 
narrative  would  not  admit  of  it,  and  the  disagree- 
able parts  were  to  be  gotten  over  with  as  much  de- 
cency as  possible. 

In  the  descriptions  of  battles,  camps,  and  sieges, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  may  sometimes  have 
keen  mistaken  in  the  miliury  terms.     We  have  en- 

*  Some  of  that  have  been  rc-inicrted  by  Uic  prcMnt  editor  i  la 
ono  inttuicr  parlitulwly  of  n  «ory  twice  toid,  whith  the  Lttng- 
hotnvi,  bjr  on  ovcreigUt  Hbundftntly  venial  in  *o  long  a  work,  had 
auniilted  in  oni:  of  the  puugtiS,  iuhI  c&cludcd  in  the  oUter.     E> 
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deavoured,  however,  to  be  as  accurate  in  this  re-, 
spect  as  possible,  and  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
this  kind  of  knowledge  as  well  as  our  situations 
would  permit ;  but  we  will  not  promise  the  reader, 
that  we  have  always  succeeded.  Where  somethings 
seemed  to  have  fidlen  out  of  the  text,  or  where  the 
ellipsis  was  too  violent  for  the  forms  of  our  language,; 
we  have  not  scrupled  to  maintain  the  tenor  of  the 
nairative,  or  the  chain  of  reasoning,  by  such  little 
insertions  as  appeared  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
These  short  insertions  we  at  first  put  between  hooks ; 
but  as  that  deformed  the  page,  without  answering- 
any  material  purpose,  we  soon  rejected  it  *• 

Such  are  the  liberties,  which  we  have  taken  with- 
Plutarch ;  and  the  learned,  we  flatter  ourselves,  wiH 
not  think  them  too  great.  Yet  there  is  one  more' 
which,  if  we  could  have  presumed  upon  it,  would 
have  made  his  book  infinitely  more  uniform  and 
agreeable.  We  often  wished  to  throw  out  of  the- 
text  into  the  notes  those  tedious  and  digressive  com- 
ments, which  i^il  the  beauty  and  order  of  his  nar- 
rative, mortify  the  expectation  (frequently  when  it' 
is  most  essenttally  interested)  and  destroy  the  natu- 
ral influence  of  his  story  by  turning  the  attention  inta 
a  different  channel.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  irksome  and  impertinent,than  a  long  dissertation 
on  a  point  of  natural  philosophy  starting  up  at  the 
very  crisis  of  some  important  action  ?  Every  reader 

*  Thete  lunre,  in  mtay  esses,  been  replaced ;  in  order  to  giw 
the  £ii^isli  reader,  not  oiUy  as  neariy  as  practicable  with  pwpiety 
'  the  whole  trnth,'  but  also  in  as  fisw  inslancifs  as  pesriUe  <  anj 
Ihinf  bat  die  truth.'   E. 
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of  Plutarch  must  have  felt  the  pain  of  these  unsea- 
Bonable  digressions ;  but  we  could  not,  upon  our 
own  pleasure  or  authority,  remove  them. 

In  the  Notes,  we  have  prosecuted  these  several 
intentions.  We  have  endeavoured  to  bring  the  Eng- 
lish reader  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities  J  where  Plutarch  had  omitted  any  thing 
remarkable  in  the  Lives,  to  supply  it  from  other  aiw 
tliors,  and  to  make  his  book  in  some  measure  a  ge-* 
neral  history  of  the  periods  under  his  pen. 

This  part  of  our  work  is  neither  wholly  borrowed, 
nor  altogether  original.  Where  Dacier  or  other 
aonotators  offered  us  any  thing  to  the  purpose,  wo 
have  not  scrupled  to  make  use  of  it ;  and,  to  avoid 
the  endless  trouble  of  citations,  we  make  this  ac- 
knowledgement once  for  all.  The  number  of  ori- 
ginal notes  the  learned  reader  will  find  to  be  very 
considerable :  but  there  are  not  so  many  notes  of 
any  kind  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work ;  because  the 
manners  and  customs,  the  religiom  ceremonies, 
laws,  state-offices,  and  forms  of  government  among 
the  ancients  having  been  explained  in  the  first  Lives, 
much  did  not  remain  for  the  business  of  infor- 
mation. 
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BY   THE  EDITOR. 


History/  says  Ci^rwo, '  is  the  evidence  of  ages, 
the  light  of  tnitb,  Ae  life  of  memory j  and  the  sdiool 
of  life/  Reason,  slow  and  donbtfid  in  her  progress, 
requires  an  inteBigent  guide  to  accelerate  and  re- 
gulate her  marcb.  Hkiary  tMke»  her  bf  the  hand 
in  infimcy,  acoompaoies  her  op  io  mabuity^  mad  edL 
lects  the  teMtimmty  of  miiverad  operienoe  tor  ber 
instruction.  The  soeceaMS  of  caotioa  aad 
and  the  disasters  of  neglignee  aad  fiiBj,  are 
upon  her  view ;  and  she  tvBS  wid^  diignit  &«■  the 
wild  illusions  of  those  igaofi  or  peiidMias  phiSo- 
sophists,  who  fascinarrd  bf  dbeiias  of  wmtttfmAit 
perfection,  or  goaded  bf  the  htd  hM  of  cdebritjr, 
have  speculated  with  raptare  wpas  ibe  bkaHogi  of 
revolution. 

From  this  class  of  poKliciaas  has  awgiaxrf  the 
modem  notion,  that  states  Ehe  iarBriiaili  are  wb* 
ject  to  a  necessary  succesiioB  of  grwtb  aad  declen. 
sion ;  and  that,  after  banag  readbad  tbe  summit 
of  their  grandeur,  tbqr  gradaaljr  Mk  into  tterilitT 
and  decrepitude,  unless  lecdled  as  it  m^rt  by  s  totri 
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KTtcwal  of  constitution  to  a  fresh  career  of  glory  and 
of  happiness.  The  analogy  however,  upon  which 
this  opiiiiou  professes  to  be  fuuiidec),  is  merely  ima- 
ginary. The  individual  from  his  birth  sustains  the 
iocessant,  though  imperceptible,  assaults  of  a  princi- 
ple of  destruction,  which  sooner  or  later  infallibly  I 
conducts  him  to  the  tomb  : 


The  young  disease,  that  mut>t  subdue 
Grows  with  his  growth,  and  atrcngtliei 


.  length, 

I  with  his  strength. 


\  But  states  rest  upon  moral  relations,  to  which  decline 
'  and  death  are  by  no  means  essential.     It  cannot 
,  jlndeed  be  denied,  that   empires  from  their  "  high 
f*  and  palmy  "  vigour  have  fallen  into  decay :  but 
this,  though  an  ordinary  result  of  their  connexion 
with  human  passions  under  the  irritations  of  pros- 
perity) is  at  the  same  time  so  far  from  being  inevita- 
ble, that  skilful  legislators  have  frequently  prevented 
I  it's  taking  place.     In  the  very  bosom  of  corruption 
[  Lycurgus  regenerated  Sparta,  and  gave  her  a  degree 
.  of  strength  and  stability^  by  which  for  a  series  of 
years  she  was  enabled  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  Greece. 
L  *«  It  is  often  impossible,"    says    Mr.  Uurke,     "  la 
'  these   political    inquiries    to    find  any    proportion 
between  the  apparent  force  of  any  moral  causes  we 
may  assign,  and  their  known  operation.     We  are 
'  therefore  obliged   to  deliver  up  that  operation   to 
mere  chance,  or  more  piously  (perhaps,  more  ration- 
ally) to  the  occasional  interposition  and  irresistible 
,  band  oftlie  Great  Disposer." 

In  a  small  republic  iudeed,  from  it's  contracted 
I  ^tent,  reform  is  undoubtedly  more  practicable,  than 
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saa  wide  and  wealthy  nation,  corrupted  by  the  luxoiy 
of  it's  members  aod  enfeebled  by  the  folly  <^  it's 
chiefs.  But.  even  then,  all  is  not  lost  If  alie  can- 
not  be  exalted  afresh  lo  her  former  height,  she  may 
be  replaced  upon  ber  original  foundation,  and  her 
existence  may  be  protracted  for  indefinite  ages: 
Dot  however  by  a  bold  introduction  of  new  princi- 
ples, a  kind  of  moral  transfusion  of  vitality,  but  by 
remedies  analogous  to  her  primitive  constitution, 
and  administered  with  a  most  delicate  and  trembling 
hand. 

History  informs  us  thitt  states,  in  proportion  to 
their  ignorance,  are  usually  accessible  to  seduction. 
It  is  the  trick  of  innovators  to  decry  her  authority. 
Incensed  by  the  stubborn  opposition  of  her  records* 
tfaey  assert  that  'Man  has  no  need  of  precedent  for 
his  instruction.  Has  he  not  reason  for  his  tutress? 
Yielding  then  to  her  native  impulses,  let  him  open 
to  future  generations  new  sources  of  grandeur  and 
felicity.*  From  the  representations  of  these  arrogant 
revolutionists  it  would  appear,  that  the  torch  of  truth 
was  never  lighted  before  ;  that  the  track  of  govern- 
ment has  hitherto  been  nothing  but  a  miserable  bye- 
path,  in  which  the  blind  have  been  leaders  of  the 
blind ;  and  that  nations  have  been  studiously  crip- 
pled into  lameness  and  imbecility  I 

Alas !  into  how  many  ruinous  mistakes  have  we 
been  betrayed,  by  the  guidance  of  this  boasted  rea- 
ion !  How  often,  under  her  influence  when  swayed 
(as  she  too  frequently  is)  by  the  passions,  have  ir« 
closed  our  eyes,  or  lifted  our  hand  againit  th%  di- 
vinity of  truth !   And  to  th«»e  error*  *tatc«m«ii  J^ 
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partictilH'*  from  tfae  blandtshments  of  Baitay,  ^tW 

thirst  of  donitnatioa,  aod  the  habits  of  unresisted 

■war,  are  emioeoUy  exposed.    The  man  of  goiius 

Iiimsdf,  accustomed   from  his  loJly  position  to  mm 

extensive  range  of  prospect,  requires  a  pilot  to  direct 

I    bini  across  ttie  trackless  ocean  of  political  specuhb 

'    tion.     History  supplies  him  with  the  chart  and  the 

'    compass,  and  conducts  him  to  the  desired  port. 

Rashly  thcu  has  it  been  imputed  as  a  crime  to  tbe 
enlightened  legislators  of  antiquity,  that  they  servilely 
I  trod  in  the  steps  of  their  predecessors,  and  like  them 
I  held  their  respective  states  in  darkness  and  in  chains. 
They  should  rather  be  applauded  for  having  opposed 
law  to  passion,  and  limited  the  exercise  of  liberty 
with  the  view  of  ensuring  it's  duration. 

Univei"8al  history,  however,  is  a  field  too  wide  for 

the  human    foot ;    and  even   those  [wriions  of  it, 

I   vhidi  trace  the  progress  and  achievements  of  an 

Entire  people  to  be  read  with   advantage,    demand 

I  degrees  of  intellect  and  of  application  seldom  found 

I  tinited.    But  the  species  adopted  by  Plutarch,  and 

of  which  this  most  instructive  and  entertaining  writer 

I  may  almost   be  pronounced  the  inventor  (for  the 

'  tt»mparatively-barren    payes    of    Cornelius     Nepos 

scarcely  require  to  be  mentioned)  is  easier  of  com- 

'  prehension,  and  upon  that  account  more  generally 

I  interesting.    The  former,  like  a  well-composed  pic- 

I  tore  distingtiishcd  by  the   variety,   harmony,   and 

arrangement  of  it's  parts,  can  only  be  appreciated 

«nd  enjoyed  by  an  able  counoisseur:  the  latter,  like 

a  gallery   of  portraits  of  well-fciiown    personages^ 

^ers  subjects  of  comparison  and  verification  to  the 
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ixdinvy  spectator.  And  this  interest  is  judicioualjr 
]ie^|;htened  by  the  Parallels,  that  distinctive  accom- 
paniment of  Plutarch's  biographies^  which  exhibits 
the  striking  features  of  each  character  in  a  stronger 
iightf  and  assists  the  judgement  as  much  as  it  grattfes 
the  eye. 

From  these  sources  he  undoubtedly  derived  that 
celebrity,  which  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
joative  fiGSotia»  procured  for  him  the  citizenship  of 
Athens,  and  at  last  introduced  him  into  the  senate 
and  the  palace  of  imperial  Rome.  Posterity  has 
ratified  the  verdict  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
I^ives,  interspersed  with  sketches  of  ancient  manners, 
which  give  a  sort  of  dramatic  bustle  to  the  moving 
acene,  are  the  delight  of  evwy  condition  and  ctf* 
every  age. 

Nothing  bears  a  more  decisive  testimony  in  &vour 
of  the  author's  character,  than  his  choice  of  subjects 
«— Heroes,  not  more  admirable  for  their  coarage, 
than  for  their  application  of  it ;  modest  and  gener- 
ous in  success,  and  in  the  midst  of  yflctory  letting 
fiiil  the  arm  of  conquest  to  extend  the  hand  of  con« 
aolation :  Legislators,  who  diffused  happiness  by  thev 
wise  institutions:  Statesmen,  whose  counsels  were 
directed  to  the  welfare  of  their  country ;  and  Orators 
displaying  by  their  political  sagacity  and  their  elo» 
quence  in  the  Rostra  that  ardour  for  liberty,  which 
their  compatriots  exhibited  as  warriors  in  the  field. 
The  history  of  such  men  is  a  continuous  lesson  of 
practical  morality,  a  series  of  models  of  valour, 
moderation,  prudence,  justice,  temperance,  forti- 
tude, and  in  short  of  every  personal  and  social 

VOL.  I.  c 


virtue.  If  opposite  characters  are  occasionaHy  S 
iroduced,  it  is  for  tlie  purpose  (as  Plutarcli  liims^f" 
has  remarked)  of  setting  off  the  others  with  all  the 
advantage  of  contrast.  '  Instances  of  bad,'  says  Pas- 
cal, '  occur  the  most  frequently;  and  we  should 
therefore  strenuously  labour  to  render  them  subser- 
vient to  our  instruction,* 

One  of  Plutarch's  chief  merits  in  this  work  is,  that 
he  appears  every  where  less  studious  to  detail  illustri- 
ous exploits  (the  efforts  generally  of  strong  passion, 
and  the  employment  of  but  a  few  brilliant  moments) 
than  those  more  delicate  particulars  of  private  con- 
duct, which  though  neglected  by  other  authors, 
give  the  clearest  view  of  manners  and  natural  dispo- 
sition. A  casual  trait  or  expression  often  supplies  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  he:trt,  than  volumes  of  state- 
papers  and  gazettes.  The  tyrant  •,  who  through  an 
involuntary  emotion  sprung  from  his  seat  in  the 
midst  of  an  affecting  tragedy,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
theatre  indignantly  exclaiming,  "  What!  am  I  sus- 
'' ceptibie  of  pity!"  exhibits  more  completely  by 
that  single  sentence  the  atrocity  of  his  temper,  than 
by  all  the  murthers  which  then  crowded  upon  his 
remembrance. 

Among  the  few  censurers  of  this  species  of  history 
(for  it  too,  like  every  thing  else,  has  been  censured) 

•  AlexandiT  of  I'hcnc.  Oftliis  usurper  the  reader  will  find  some 
wcaunt  in  ihc  l-ifc  of  Pclopklas. 

It  is  ODc  of  the  fineii  cou[>li't».  in  Fopc't  fine  prologue  to  Addl- 
Mn'a  Chio,  yihm  he  tepreitcnla  ihv  •iiddvu  opcrutiau  uf  iliis  feeling 
M«l|Mlb>  till- irtiijic  muse; 

Tjf»nU  no  mote  their  nngc  nature  kept, 
And  lb«  to  virtue  wonder'd  why  they  »epr. 
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the  abb^  Sallier,  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable.  In  his  critique  upon  three  of  Plu- 
tarch's Treatises— on  *  The  Fortune  of  the  Romans/ 
and  *  on  The  Fortune,  and  the  Virtue  of  Alexander 
the  Great ' — he  has  strongly  arraigned  his  scheme  of 
biographical  composition.  He  particularly  condemns 
the  national  partiality,  which  led  him  by  strange 
approximation  to  compare  together  men,  not  more 
distant  from  each  other  in  time  and  place,  than  in 
pursuits  and  passions  and  achievements.  ^  Antici- 
pating in  his  Parallels  the  judgement  of  posterity, 
he  places  his  favourite  Greeks  on  a  level  with  the 
most  renowned  sages  and  warriors  of  Rome,  exag- 
gerates their  slightest  labours,  and  not  unfrequently 
assigns  them  the  palm  of  superiority.* 

This  is  a  serious  charge,  but  it  is  an  incorrect  one. 
It  was  no  part  of  Plutarch's  character,  to  flatter  his 
heroes.  If  they  are  intemperate  in  victory  ;  if  th6y 
abuse  their  power  to  purposes  of  ambition,  and 
subjugate,  while  they  pretend  to  protect ;  if  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  they  evince  not  that 
disinterestedness,  which  does  good  for  it's  own  sake, 
and  marches  invariably  to  glory  by  the  path  of  jus- 
tiee,  he  then  condemns  them  without  scruple.  Peri- 
cles is  perhaps  the  solitary  personage,  upon  whom 
he  has  bestowed  excessive  praise ;  blinded,  as  jt 
would  seem,  by  his  talents  and  his  successes  to  his 
important  errors.  Sometimes,  likewise,  he  has  been 
misled  by  his  authorities.  But  of  this,  examples 
seldom  occur. 

la  his  Parallels,  the  subjects  are  often  placed  i9 

c  2 
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exact  equilibriam  ;  and,  where  they  are  of  unequal 
weight,  the  preponderance  is  almost  as  often  seen 
in  the  Roman  as  in  the  Grecian  scale  *.  What  better 
evidence  indeed  of  his  integrity  can  be  suggested^ 
than  what  is  to  be  found  in  his  comparison  of  De* 
mosthenes  and  Cicero!  On  the  score  of  eloquence^ 
what  a  field  for  the  indulgence  of  hb  supposed 
^  partiality  t  !*  But  he  declines  that  part  of  the  pa* 
rallel,  as  beyond  his  power. 

*  See  the  comparisons  of  Solon  and  Poblioola,  of  Pdopidaa  and 
Marcellus,  of  Philopoemen  and  Flaminins,  of  Demeuiitt  and  Ad- 
tORj,  &c.  &C.  May  we  not  the  rather  be  disposed  to  prefer  or  It 
admit  this  charge  of  partiality  against  Flutardi,  from  being  i 
tomed  to  form  our  opiotons,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  lUu..— 
aimi,  under  the  representations  principally  of  Roman  writera?  Tha 
man  would  not  be  seen  subduing  the  lion,  if  lions  were  aculplon. 

From  some  cause  or  other,  however,  it  has  been  the  ^a;^ 
▼ery  generally,  to  complain  of  his  nationality.  In  her  «  Hinti 
toward  forming  the  Character  of  a  young  Princess,*  Mi».  Mon 
obaenres,  «•  Plutardi  teaches  two  things  excellently,  antiqui^  and 
human  nature.  He  would  desenre  adniiration»  were  it  only  for  that 
magaaine  of  wisdom,  condensed  in  the  exceUent  sayings  of  so  maiiy 
great  men,  which  he  has  recorded.  Perhaps,  all  the  historiam  to- 
gether haTe  not  transmitted  to  us  so  many  of  the  sage  axioms  and 
ham  moii  of  ancieot  Greece  and  Rome.  Yet  in  his  Pteallda— if 
that  can  be  caUed  « a  PtoJH"  which  brings  togetber  two  aoi 


^., .^»^v»,  u»u«  ur  no  resemoiance— even  the  upticht 

Plutarch  exhibiu  something  too  much  of  '  partiality ;•  theaod^ 
whenever  he  weighs  one  of  his  own  countrymen  against  a  Ronm. 
abnost  invariably  indining  to  the  Greek  aide,**  Ac  "^' 

Aa  a  relater  of  battles,  likewiae.  his  aca^  U  impeachad  lir 
Andraoasi.  in  his  <  RetroapecUve  View  of  the  Militarr  nnari».i..r» 


of  Historiana;  *  who  imputca  part  of  ms  mistakes.  JndrrJ 
wfeg  too  closely  followed  Livy,  ^^  "^  "" 

t  Quintilian  stards  up  for  his  brotherwRoman  Cx  I  ^  k...  i?      i 
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cular,  a  hero  great  by  his  actions,  but  still  greater 
by  his  virtues ;  by  Cicero  pronounced  '  the  first  of 
the  Greeks/  and  by  his  tutor  Spintharus  ^  the  man 
who  knew  the  most,  and  spoke  the  least;'  the  pure 
philosophy  of  whose  principles  was  excelled  by  that 
of  his  conduct,  and  who  refused  to  exchange  bis 
cherished  poverty  even  for  honourable  riches !  What 
a  theme  for  his  fellow-countryman's  biography !  How 
must  his  ^  national  partiality '  have  made  him  almost 
surpass  himself^  upon  a  subject  so  magnificent !  If 
his  attachment  to  Bceotia  once  rendered  him  unjust 
to  an  invaluable  historian  *,  how  must  it  have  in* 
spired  him,  when  engaged  in  the  delightful  employ- 
ment of  celebrating  the  *  child  and  champion  *  of 
her  glory ! 

The  stile  of  Plutarch  is  his  least  perfect  part. 
Deficient  in  softness,  in  harmony,  and  in  grace,  his 
perioils  arc  long  and  dragging,  and  occasionally  ob- 
scure ;  without  the  purity  so  captivating  in  Demos- 
thenes, .Kschines,  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  the  other 
luminaries  of  that  splendid  »ra,  which  though  long 
anterior  to  his  own,  was  vividly  impressed  upon  his 
remembrance.  This,  indeed,  we  may  safely  infer 
iVom  the  numerous  quotations  scattered  over  every 
part  of  his  works.  But  he  was  not  a  native  of 
AthcuHj   and  when  he  visited  that  place,  he  had 

•  llortHlotut  had  rt^prMciitiHl  Uie  inhabitanu  of  Pktme,  after 
ilu^lr  AllinuiH'  with  Xcrxw.  m  not  \tu  Mrenuous  in  Uieir  exertioM 
MKtiiiiiii  tho  othn^r  Orrrlu  than  Uio  iNurbariaiii  Uiewtelves.  Plutardi. 
h*Mi»m»  of  r««l\itihg  the  |»articular  taci,  in  hi«  Treatise  on  «  The 
MttUnnlly  «r  llonulouw;  has  «nu\caYourcd  to  deeut>y  hit  geiieral 
^^fyity  hy  tanuo  charges  of  parUalUy,  misrcpreaentatioa,  mid 
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I  encies  In  the  notes*,  the  present  Editor  would  have 

I  shrunk  from   touching  a  work,  executed  u|JOn  the 

I  whole  in  so  very  creditable  a  manner.     A  due  at- 

ft'  tention  to  these  however,  with  the  introduction  of 

I  Summaries  prefixed  to  each  Hfe,  and  the  four  defi- 

I  cient  Parallels  will,  he  trusts,  in  some  degree  excuse 

I  his  boldness.     He  had  proposed  likewise  to  draw  up 

■  a  new  Life  of  Plutarch,  incorporating  all  that  wa» 

I  important  in  the  distinct  biographies  of  Langhorne, 

I  Ricard,  and  Wyttenbacli ;  but  the  latter  has  not  yet 

I  made  it's  appearance  from  the  Clarendon  press,  and 

I  the  first  singly  gives  much  of  what  can  be  collected 

I  on  the  subject,  in  a  strain  of  great  candour  and  li- 

I  berality.       With     some    inconsiderable    alterations, 

I  therefore,  like  those  adopted  in  the  preface  from  the 

I  eame  pen,  it  is  here  retained.     The  intended  Dis- 

I  aertation,  on  *  the  Incertitude  of  the  first  five  cen- 

I  turies  of  the  Roman  History,'  is  in  a  great  measure 

I  superseded  by  a  brief  and  accurate  statement  to  the 


*  The  references  to  authorities  in  particular,  which  were  ofien 
incorrect,  have  in  most  instances  been  verified  or  rectified,  with  no 
■ftnll  trouble.  A  few  allusioiM  to  modern  events  were  forced  U]>on 
the  editor  hy  (heir  striking  parallelism  to  ancient  ones :  bat,  when 
it  is  considered  how  easily  he  might  have  swelled  their  number,  he 
will  pcrhujiK  gain  a  Utile  credit  for  what  he  has  '  discreetly  blotted' 
out.  To  have  culluied  still  more  extensively  ihc  other  historians  of 
Greece  and  Itoine,  fur  the  purpose  ef  exhibiting  strong  co-inci- 
dtncei,  or  drtening  petty  dJMrepiitKilet  of  narrative,  would  in< 
d«»d  have  been  '  stu-nuous  idlencH.'  The  note*,  however,  will  be 
found  to  canloin  futlicr  ex|iLinations  of  aniiquitica,  customs,  man- 

"».  and  laws :  with  short  notices  of  authors  quoted,  and  placet 
Wieuihin^  in  the  text.     The  ndditions  are,  usually,  doigitfted  by 
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Enlarged  Tables  of  Time,  of  the  Values,  &c.  of 
ancient  Coins,  of  Weights,  and  of  Measures  of 
Length  and  Capacity  (for  things  Liquid,  and  T>ty) 
are  also  subjoined ;  and  in  the  translation  it  has 
been  judged  more  correct  uniformly  to  retain  the 
original  names,  for  an  account  of  which  these  tables 
may  at  any  time  be  consulted,  than  to  substitute 
for  them  modern  appellations  not  strictly  equivalent 
in  value. 

If  with  these  additions  the  Editor  may  presume  to 
hope,  that  he  has  a  little  improved  the  valuable  au- 
thor entrusted  to  his  revision,  he  will  not  regret  the 
hours  employed  upon  the  undertaking.  More  than 
alight  approbation  he  ventures  not,  even  in  his  san- 
guine moments,  to  anticipate;  when  he  reflects, 
how  much  in  a  work  of  this  kind  is  necessarily  due 
to  others,  and  how  inconsiderable  has  usually  been 
the  applause  bestowed  upon  the  still  more  laborious 
task  of  primary  translation.  It  would  indeed  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect,  that  industry  should  receive 
the  recompence  of  genius. 
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A.%  in  the  progress  of  life^  we  first  pass  through 
scenes  of  innocence,  peace,  and  hncy^  and  after* 
ward  encounter  the  vices  and  disorders  of  society  ; 
so  we  shall  here  amuse  ourselves  awhile  in  the  peace- 
ful  sohtude  of  the  philoso[dier,  before  we  proceed 
to  those  more  animated,  but  less  pleasing,  ofcgects 
which  he  describes. 

Neither  wiU  the  view  of  a  philosopher's  life  be 
less  instructive  than  his  labours.  If  the  latter  teach 
us  how  great  vices,  accompanied  with  great  abilities, 
may  tend  to  the  ruin  of  a  state ;  if  the^  inform  us 
how  ambition  attended  with  magnanimity,  how 
avarice  directed  by  political  sa^adty,  how  envy  and 
revenge  armed  with  personal  valour  and  popular 
support,  will  destroy  the  most  sacred  e^talili^nments, 
and  break  through  every  barrier  of  human  rtptAt 
and  safety ;  the  former  will  eonvmct  nn  that  e^jua^ 
nimity  is  more  desirable  than  the  higfu^tt  yrhiltfgt% 
of  mmd,  and  that  the  okm  di^uut^'^iMd  uUiZiu/u% 
in  life  are  less  to  be  enried  titm  MfA^j^m  aiU^ 
n>cnts,  where  science  is  the  tfrnrynAtm  ^  ^iftut. 


^ 
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Pt?>ilar  ami  Eparoinondas  had,  long  before  Fu- 
fcuvh^s  time*  reiieemed  in  some  measure  the  credit 
ui'  Bi^^ia*  and  rescued  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try tiAwn  the  prox-erbial  imputation  of  stupidity  •. 
AVVn  IMutarch  appeared,  he  confirmed  the  reou- 
taiKH).  which  it  had  recovered.  He  showed  that 
l^enius  is  not  the  growth  of  any  particular  soil,  and 
that  it^s  cultivation  requires  no  peculiar  qualities  of 

climate. 

Clweronea,  a  town  in  Boeotia  between  Phocis  and 
Attica,  had  the  honour  of  giving  him  birth.  This 
place  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  tameness 
and  servility  of  it's  inhabitants,  whom  Antony's 
aokliers  obliged,  as  beasts  of  burthen  t,  to  carry 
their  corn  upon  their  shoulders  to  the  coast  As  it 
lay  betw*een  two  seas,  and  was  partly  shut  up  by 
mountains,  the  air  of  course  was  heavy.  But  situa- 
tions, as  little  favoured  by  nature  as  CKaronea,  have 
ffiven  birth  to  the  greatest  men ;  of  which  the  cele- 
brated  Locke  t»  and  many  others,  are  instances. 

Plutarch  himself  acknowledges  the  general  stu- 
pidity of  the  Boeotians ;  but  he  imputes  it  rather  to 
their  diet  ^,  than  to  their  air :  for  in  his  Treatise 
on  Animal  Food,  he  intimates  that  a  gross  indul- 
gence in  that  article,  which  was  usual  with  hta 
CiHUitrymen,  contributes  greatly  to  obscure  the  in- 
tfllectual  fkculties. 

It  ts  not  easy  to  ascertain,  in  what  year  he  was 
bcim.  Uuauld  places  it  about  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius }  others,  toward  it's  end.     The 

^  Bmoii^m  in  crauo  jurarei  aert  nalum^ 

M^  HarMe  (Bp«  II.  i.  244.)  speaking  of  Alexander's  little  tarte  for 
|MiHrv«  S« 

t  6m  iho  Life  of  AntMy»  V. 

t  UiM^lio  WM  bom  al  Wrington  near  Axbridge,  in  Somertetahire^ 
a«»l  Air  IVwi  iho  margin  of  the  DrUtol  Channel. 

f  ISmU  Ok  yl  ISfl!  had  aacribed  it  to  a  timihur  cauae,  their  vtmi- 
2>Ny«  ill  KU  atittfMi*  4a.  Seoalao  Juv.  Sau  x.5a  Plutarch  howeier,  in 
^  !^^^^  ^  ^  Donionof  Sooratat,  aUtaa  that  from  the  time 

tkl^a^^^'^^'^^*  ^^  diagractfiil  character  had  been  gradual]^ 
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eat  his  victuals  without  sauce.  The  philosopher  all 
the  while  had  hia  eye  upon  iis,  and  we  knew  well 
for  whom  this  example  of  punishment  was  intended." 
This  circumstance  shows,  at  least,  that  Ammonius 
was  not  of  the  school  of  Epicurus.  Tlic  severity 
of  his  discipline,  indeed,  seems  rather  to  have 
been  of  the  Stoic  cast :  but  it  is  most  probable, 
that  lie  belonged  to  the  Academicians,  for  their 
schools,  at  that  time,  had  the  highest  reputation 
in  Greece. 

It  was  a  happy  circumstance,  in  the  discipline  of 
those  schools,  that  tlie  parent  alone  liad  the  power 
of  corporal  punishment.  The  ferula  was  snatched 
from  the  hand  of  the  petty  tyrant ;  his  sole  office 
was  to  inform  the  mind ;  he  had  no  authority  to 
dastardise  the  spirit ;  he  had  no  power  to  extinguish 
the  generous  flame  of  freedom,  or  to  break  down  the 
noble  independence  of  soul,  by  the  slavish  and 
degrading  application  of  the  rod.  This  mode  of 
punishment  in  our  public  schools  is  one  of  the  worst 
remains  of  barbarism,  that  prevails  among  us.  Sen- 
sible minds,  however  volatile  and  inattentive  in 
early  years,  may  be  drawn  to  their  duty  by  many 
means,  which  shame,  and  fears  of  a  more  liberal 
nature  than  those  of  corporal  punishment,  will  supply. 
Where  tiierc  is  but  little  sensibility,  the  eftect  which 
that  mode  of  punishment  produces  is  not  more 
happy.  It  destroys  that  little ;  though  it  should 
be  tiie  first  care  and  labour  of  the  preceptor,  to 
increase  it.  To  beat  the  body  is  to  debase  the  mind. 
Nothing  so  soon,  or  so  totally,  abolishes  the  sense  of 
shame ;  and  yet  that  sense  is  at  once  the  best  pre- 
servative of  virtue,  and  the  greatest  incentive  to 
every  species  of  excellence. 

Another  principal  advantage,  which  the  ancient 
mode  oi'  the  Greek  education  gave  it's  pupils,  was 
their  early  access  to  every  branch  .of  philosophical 
learning.  '  They  diil  not,  like  ns,  employ  their  youtli 
in  the  acquisition  of  words :  they  were  engaged  in 
purauita  of  a  loftier  nature,  io  acquiring  the  knowr 
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ledge  of  things.  ■  They  did  not,  like  us,  spend  seven 
or  ten  years  of  scholastic  labour,  in  nnaking  a  general 
acquaintance  with  two  dead  languages.  Those 
years  were  employed  in  the  study  of  nature,  and 
in  gaining  the  elements  pf  philosophical  knowledge 
from  her  original  economy  and  Jaws.  Hence  all 
that  Dacier  has  observed,  concerning  the  proba<- 
bility  of  Plutarch's  being  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  he  studied  under  Ammonius,  is 
without  the  least  weight 

The  way  to  mathematical  and  philosophical  know- 
ledge was,  indeed,  much  more  easy  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  than  it  can  ever  be  with  us.  Those 
and  every  other  science  are  bound  up  in  terms, 
which  we  can  never  understand  precisely,  till  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  languages  whence  they 
are  derived.  Plutarch,  when  he  learned  the  Ro- 
man language,  which  was  not  till  he  was  some- 
what advanced  in  life,  observed  that  '  he  got  the 
knowledge  of  words  from  his  knowledge  of  things/ 
But  we  lie  under  the  necessity  of  reversing  his 
method ;  and,  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  things,  we  must  first  labour  to  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  words. 

Though  the  Greeks  however  had  access  to  science 
without  the  acquisition  of  other  languaji:es,  they  were 
nevertheless  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  own.  Philology,  after  the  mathematics 
and  philosophy,  was  one  of  their  principal  studies ; 
and  they  applied  themselves  considerably  to  critical 
investigation. 

A  proof  of  this  we  find  in  that  Dissertation,  which 
Plutarch  has  given  us  on  the  word  h,  engraved  on 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  In  this  tract  he 
introduces  the  schola<^tic  disputes,  in  which  he 
makes  a  principal  figure.  After  giving  us  the  vari- 
ous signincations,  assigned  by  others  to  this  word, 
he  adds  his  own  idea  of  it ;  and  that  is  of  some  con- 
sequence to  us,  becau^  it  shows  us  that  he  was  not 
a  polytheist.     ^  £•/'  says  he,  **  Thou  art;  as  if  it 
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were  11  IV,  Thou  art  one.  I  mean  not  in  the  aggre- 
gate 8en;;e,  as  we  say,  one  army,  or  one  body  of  men 
composeii  of  many  individuals  ;  but  that,  which  exists 
distinctly,  must  necessarily  be  one:  and  the  very 
idea  of  being  implies  individuality.  One  is  that, 
■which  is  a  simple  being,  free  from  mixture  and  com- 
position. To  be  one  therefore,  in  this  sense,  is  con- 
sistent only  with  a  nature  entire  in  it's  first  principle, 
and  incapable  of  alteration  or  decay." 

So  tar  wc  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  Plutarch's 
creed,  but  not  with  his  criticism.  To  suppose  that 
the  word  c  should  signify  the  existence  of  one  God 
only,  is  to  liazard  too  much  upon  conjecture  ;  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  heathen  theology  makes  against  it. 

Neither  can  we  he  better  pleased  with  the  other 
interpretations  of  this  celebrated  word.  We  can 
never  suppose,  thai  it  barely  signified  'if;'  inti- 
mating, that  the  business  of  those  who  visited  the 
temple  was  inquiry,  and  tiiat  they  came  to  ask  the 
Deity,  '  if  such  events  -should  come  to  pass.  This 
construction  in  too  much  forced  ;  and  it  would  do 
as  well  or  even  belter,  were  the  fi  interpreted  *  if* 
you  make  large  presents  to  the  God,  '  if  you  pay 
the  priest. 

Were  not  this  inscription  an  object  of  attention 
among  the  learned,  we  should  not  at  this  distant 
period  of  time  have  thought  it  worth  mentioning, 
otherwise  than  as  it  gives  us  an  idea  of  one  branch 
of  Plutarch's  education.  But  as  a  single  word,  in- 
scribed on  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  must 
be  a  matter  of  ciu'iosity  with  those  who  carry  their 
inquiries  into  remote  antiquity,  we  shall  not  scru- 
ple to  add  one  more  to  the  other  conjectures 
concerning  it. 

We  will  suppose  then  that  the  word  n  was  here 
useil,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  lor  uSi,  '  I  wish.'  This 
perfectly  expressed  the  state  of  mind  of  all,  that 
entered  the  temple  on  the  business  of  consultation  ; 
and  it  might  be  no  le^s  eniphatical  in  the  Greek, 
thin  \ irgiVs  Quanquam  O .'  was  io  the  Latin.    If«« 
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cany  this  conjecture  Either,  and  think  it  probable 
that  this  word  might,  as  the  initial  word  of  a  cele- 
brated line  in  the  third  book  of  the  Odyssey,  stand 
there  to  signify  the  whole  line,  we  shall  reach  a 
degree  of  probability  almost  bordering  on  certainty. 
The  verse  we  allude  to  is  this : 

O  may  the  Gods  empower  .me  to  succeed ! 

What  prayer  more  proper  on  entering  the  temples 
of  the  Gods,  particularly  with  the  view  of  consulting 
them  upon  the  events  of  life ! 

If  it  should  be  thought,  that  the  initial  word  is 
insufficient  to  represent  a  whole  verse,  we  answer 
that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients. 
They  not  only  conveyed  the  sense  of  particular 
verses  by  their  initial  words,  but  frequently  of  large 
passages  by  the  quotsttion  cff  a  single  line,  or  even 
of  half  a  line ;  some  instances  of  which  occur  in  the 
following  Lives.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious: 
the  works  of  their  best  poets  were  almost  univer- 
sally committed  to  memory  and  the  smallest  quo- 
tation was  sufficient  to  convey  the  sense  of  a  whole 
passage*. 

These  observations  are  matters  of  mere  curiosity, 
but  they  have  had  their  use ;  for  they  have  naturally 
pointed  out  to  as  another  instance  of  the  excellence 
of  that  edocation,  which  formed  our  young  philoso- 
pher. This  was  the  improvement  of  the  memory, 
by  means  of  exercise. 

Mr.  Locke  has  justly,  though  obviously  enough, 
observed  that  nothing  so  much  strengthens  this 
£sLCu\tj9  as  the  employment  of  it  The  Greek  mode 
of  education  must  here  have  had  a  wonderful  effect. 
The  continual  exercise  of  the  memory,  in  laying  up 
the  treasures  of  their  poets,  the  precepts  of  their 

•  A  fbnikr  mode  indeed  is  adopted  in  the  Christian  Psalter,  for 
the  sake  of  mare  briefly  referring  to  the  psahns,  by  prefixing  to 
tmcb  two  or  dnc  of  the  iailial  words  from  the  Latin  versioD.    E. 
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Ishilosopliers,  and  the  problems  of  their  mathems^ 
iticians,  must  have  given  it  that  mechanical  power  of 
Ii«tention,  which  nothing  could  easily  escape.     Thus    j 
Pliny*  tells  us  of  a  Greek  called  Charmidas,  who 
could  repeat  from  memory  the  contents  of  the  largest 
library.  Tlie  advantages,  wliich  Plutarch  derived  from 
this  exercise,  appear  in  every  part  of  his  works.     As 
the  writings  of  poets  lived  in  his  memory,  they  were 
ready  for  use    on  every   apposite  occasion.     The^ 
were  always  at  liand,  either  to   confirm  the  senti- 
ments and  justify  the  principles  of  his  heroes,  to 
L  Bupport  his  own,  or  to  illustrate  both.     By  the  aid  of 
I  a  cultivated  memory  too,  he  was  enabled  to  write  a 
I  Dumber  of  contemporary  Lives,  and  to  assign   to 
L  each   such   a    portion   of  business  in   the  general 
I  transactions  of  the  times,  as  might  be  sufficient  to 
[  delineate  the  character,  without  repeated  details  of 
'  the  same  actions  and  negociations.     Tliis  made  a 
I  very  difficult  part  of  his  work;  and  here  lie  acquit* 
L'  ted  himself  with  great    management  and    address. 
t  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  has  repeated  tiie  ^ame  circum- 
katances  in  contemporary  Lives ;  but  it  was  hardly 
vmvoidable.     The  chief  wonder  is,  that  he  has  done 
Lit  so  seldom. 

L     But  though  an  improved  memory  might  in  thia 
respect  be  of  service  to  him,  as  undoubtedly  it  was, 
there  were  others  in  which  it  was  rather  a  disadvan- 
tage.    By  trusting  too  much  to  it,  he  has  lalien  into 
inaccurncics  and  inconsistencies,  where  he  was  pro- 
fessedly^ drawing  from  preceding  writers;    and  we 
have  often   been  obliged  to  rectify  his  mistakes,  by 
consulting  those  authors,  because  he  would  not  beat 
r  tbe  pains  to  consult  tlieni  himself 
r      If  Plutarch  might  bi:  properly  said  to  belong  to 
i-OTy  sect  of  philosophers,  his  education,  the  rationa- 
fifty  of  his  principles,  and  the  modesty  of  his  doctrine* 
rwould  incline  us  to  place  hiiu  with  the  Latter  Aca- 
^doniy.     At  least,  when  he  letl  his  master  Ammonius 
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3  little  states  of  Greece,  that  philosophy  had  not 
mich  to  do ;  l)ut,  had  it  been  adopted  in  the  more 
nolent  measures  of  the  Roman  administration,  our 
wlebrated  biographer  would  not  have  had  such 
fcencs  of  blood  and  ruin  to  describe  ;  tor  prejudice 
nd  opposition,  upon  whatever  principles  they  might 
ilead  tpeir  apology,  lirst  struck  out  the  fire  that  laid  , 
the  commonwealth  in  ashes.  If  Plutarch  borrowed 
any  thing  more  from  Epicurus,  it  was  his  rationaJ 
idea  of  enjoyment.  That  such  was  his  idea,  it  is 
more  than  probable ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
the  tales,  which  the  heathen  bigots  have  told  of  him, 
or  to  suppose  that  the  cultivated  mind  of  a  philo- 
'  eopher  should  pursue  it's  happiness  out  of  the  tem- 
lerate  order  of  nature.  His  irreligious  opinions  he 
t  to  him,  as  he  had  left  to  the  other  sects  their 
fiiranities  and  absurdities. 

But,  when  we  bring  him  to  the  school  of  Pytha- 
joras,  what  idea  shall  we  entertain  ol'him  ?  Shall  we 
K<onsider  hin)  any  longer  as  an   Academician,  or  as 
I  citizen  of  the  philosophical  world  ?  Constitutionally 
benevolent  and  humane*,  he  there  finds  a  system  ot 
iflivinity  and  philosophy    perfectly  adapted    to    his 
Batural  sentiments.     The  whole  animal  creation  he 
iad  originally  looked  upon  with  an  instinctive  ten- 
derness: but  when  the  amiable  Pythagoras,  the  priest 
of  Nature,  in  defence  of  the  common  privileges  oi 
her  creatures,  had  called  religion  into  tlieir  cause ; 
;_when  he  sought  to  soften  the  cruelty,  which  man 
1iad  exercised  against  them,  by  the  honest  art  of 
insinuating   the   doctrine    of    transmigration,    how 
Itould  Plutarch  refuse  to  serve  under  him  ?  It  was 
llmpossible.     He  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  Me- 
I  tempsychoais.     He  entered  into  the  merciful  scheme 
r  «f  Pythagoras ;  and  like   him  diverted  the  cruelty 


htt  all  nntinui 
I  ^iU  of  valoi 
(w  lu  in  the 
l(Bliur'f  Loct. 


niorkablc-  fur  bein);  oue  ut'  thr  moM  humane  wriler* 
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.r  niid  Qinbitioii,  nnil  Ibiiil  uf  display inj;  his  ^'reut  men 
luafp  gmilo  lighlfe  of  rvtinnuvnt  and  private  life' 
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of  the  human  species,  by  appeah'ng  to  the  selfish 
qualities  of  their  nature,  by  subduing  their  pride  and 
exciting  their  sympathy,  while  he  showed  them  that 
their  future  existence  might  be  the  condition  of  a 
reptile. 

This  spirit  and  disposition  break  strongly  from  him, 
in  his  observations  on  the  elder  Cato.     And,  as  no- 
thing can  exhibit  a  more  lively  picture  of  him  than 
these  paintings  of  his  own,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  in- 
troduce them  here :  **  For  my  part,  I  cannot  but 
charge  his  using  his  servants  like  so  many  beasts  of 
burthen,  and  turning  them  off  or  selling  them  when 
grown  old,  to  the  account  of  a  mean  and  ungene- 
rous spirit,  which  thinks  that  the  sole  tie  between 
man  and  man  is  interest  or  necessity.    But  goodness 
moves  in  a  larger  sphere  than  justice :  the  obligations 
of  law  and  equity  reach  only  to  mankind,  but  mercy 
and  beneficence  should  be  extended  to  creatures  of 
every  species ;  and  these  still  flow  from  the  breast 
of  a  well-natured  man,  as  streams  that  issue  from  a 
copious  fountain.     A  good  man  will  take  care  of  his 
horses  and  dogs,  not  only  while  they  are  young,  but 
when  old  and  past  service.     Thus   the   people  of 
Athens,  when  they  had  finished  the  temple  called  He- 
catompedon,  set  at  liberty  the  beasts  of  burthen 
which  had  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  work,  suffer- 
ing them  to  pasture  at  large,  free  from  any  farther 
service.     It  is  said,  that  one  of  these  subsequently 
came  of  its  own  accord  to  work,  and  placing  itself 
at  the  head  of  the  labouring  cattle,  marched  before 
them  to  the  citadel.     This  pleased  the  people,  and 
they  made  a  decree,  that  it  should  be  kept  at  the 
public  charge  so  long  as  it  lived.     The  graves  of 
Cimon's  mares,  with  which  he  thrice  conquered  at 
the  Olympic  games,  are  still  to  be  seen  near  his  own 
tomb.     Many  have  shown  particular  marks  of  re- 
gard in  burying  the  dogs,  which  they  have  brought 
up  and  cherished ;  and  among  the  rest  Xanthippus 
of  old,  whose  dog  swam  by  the  side  of  his  galley  to 
Saiamis,  when  the  Athenians  were  forced  to  aban- 
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Oqq  Uku  city,  and  was  subsequently  intert'ed  by  his 
■Mster  upon  a  protaontory  to  tliis  day  called  the 
•  D*g'i<  Urave.'  We  certainly  ought  not  to  treat 
living  creatures  like  shoes  or  household  goods,  which 
when  Worn  out  with  use  mc  throw  away  ;  and,  were 
it  only  to  teach  benevolence  toward  human  kind, 
wc  sliould  be  lender  and  merciful  to  other  creatures- 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  sell  even  an  old  ox, 
vhich  had  laboured  for  me ;  much  less  would  I 
bftltish,  as  it  were,  ibr  the  sake  of  a  little  money,  a 
man  ^lowii  old  in  my  service,  from  his  usual  plaoe 
and  accustomed  diet;  since  he  could  be  of  no  niorfli 
use  to  the  buyer,  than  lie  was  to  the  seller.  But 
Cato,  as  if  he  took  a  pride  in  these  things,  infornM 
us  that,  when  consul,  he  left  his  war-horse  in  Spain, 
lo  save  the  public  the  charge  of  his  freight.  Whe- 
ther such  things  as  these  are  instances  of  greatness 
or  littleness  of  soul,  let  the  reader  judge  for  him- 
self! " 

What  an  amiable  idea  this  extiact  gives  us  of  our 
benevolent  philosopher!  How  worthy  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Sage  of  Sanios !  How  honourable  to  that 
master  of  truth  and  universal  science,  whose  senti- 
nieuts  were  decisive  in  every  doubtful  matter,  and 
whose  maxims  were  received  with  silent  convic- 
tion-H 

Wherefore  should  we  wonder  to  find  Plutarcb 
more  particularly  attached  to  the  opinions  of  this 
illustrious  man  I  Whether  wc  consider  the  immensity 
of  his  erudition,  or  the  benevolence  of  his  system, 
the  motives  for  that  attachment  were  equally  power- 
ful- Pythagoras  had  collected  all  the  stores  of  hu- 
man learning,  and  had  reduced  them  into  one  ra- 
tional and  useful  body  of  science.  Like  our  own 
Bacon,  he  led  philosophy  Ibrth  from  the  jargon  of 
schools,  and  the  fopperies  of  sects.  He  made  her 
what  she  was  originally  designed  to  be,  the  hand- 
maid of  Nature ;  Iricndly  to  her  creatures,  and  faitt^v 

•  Vol.  II.  i9ik  t  V»l.  Mw.  VIII.  XV.  IS. 
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ful  to  her  laws.  Whatever  knowledge  could  be 
gained  l^  human  industry^  by  the  most  extensive 
inquiry  and  observation,  he  had  ev6t7  opportunity 
to  obtain.  The  priests  of  Egypt  unfolded  to  him 
their  mysteries,  and  their  learning:  they  led  him 
through  the  records  of  the  remotest  antiouity,  and 
opened  all  those  stores  of  science^  that  nad  been 
amassing  through  a  multitude  of  ages.  With  the 
priests  of  Egypt,  the  Magi  of  Persia  co-operated  in 
liis  instruction.  They  taught  him  those  higher  parts 
of  science,  by  which  they  were  themselves  so  much 
distinguished,  astronomy  and  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  laws  of  moral  life,  and  the  institutions 
of  civil  societies,  with  their  several  excellences  and 
defects,  he  learned  from  the  various  states  and  esta- 
blishments of  Greece.  Thus  accomplished,  when 
he  came  to  dispute  in  the  Olympic  contests,  he  was 
considered  as  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  learning ;  but 
when  the  choice  of  his  title  was  left  to  him,  he  mo- 
destly declined  the  appellation  of  '  a  wise  man,* 
and  was  contented  only  to  be  called  *  a  lover  of 
wisdom  •.* 

Shall  not  Plutarch  then  meet  with  all  imaginable 
indulgence,  if  in  his  veneration  for  this  celebrated 
character  he  not  only  adopted  the  nobler  parts  of  his 
philosophy,  but  (what  he  had  avoided  with  regard 
to  the  other  sects)  followed  him  likewise  in  his 
errors?  Such,  in  particular,  was  his  doctrine  of 
dreams ;  to  which  our  biographer,  we  must  confess^ 
has  paid  too  much  attention.  Yet  absolutely  to  con- 
demn him  for  this  would,  perhaps,  be  hazarding  as 
much  as  totally  to  defend  him.  We  must  acknow- 
ledge with  the  elder  Pliny,  Si  exemplis  agatur^  pro- 
fectd  puriajiant  t ;  or,  in  the  language  of  honest  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  ^*  Much  may  be  said  on  both 
sides  t-'*  If  Pliny  however,  whose  complaisance  for 
the  credit  of  the  marvellous  in  particular  was  very 
:great,  could  be  doubtful  about  this  matter,  we  "  of 

•  Val. Max. VIU. viL 9.  t  H,N.x.7& 

\  Sptct.  N^.  lis. 
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little  faith  "  may  be  allowed  to  be  more  so. 


Yet 


Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  on  Oracles,  has  maintained 
his  doctrine  by  such  powerful  testimonies,  that  if  any 
regard  is  to  be  paid  to  his  veracity,  some  attention 
should  be  given  to  his  opinion.  We  shall,  therefore, 
leave  the  point  in  suspense. 

When  Zeno  consulted  the  oracle,  in  what  manner 
he  should  live,  the  answer  was,  that  "  He  should  in- 
quire of  the  dead."  Assiduous  and  indefatigable 
application  to  reading  made  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Greek  education ;  and  in  this  our  biographer 
seems  to  have  exerted  the  utmost  industry.  The 
number  of  books  to  which  he  has  referred,  and  from 
which  he  has  transcribed,  seems  almost  incredible  ; 
when  it  is  considered,  that  the  art  of  printing  was 
not  known  in  his  time,  and  that  the  purchase  of 
manuscripts  was  difficult  and  dear. 

His  fiimily,  indeed,  was  not  without  wealth.  In 
his  Symposiacs  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  ancient  in 
Chajronea  ;  and  that  his  progenitors  had  been  invest- 
ed with  the  most  considerable  offices  in  the  magis- 
tracy. He  mentions  in  particular  his  great-grand- 
father Nicarchus,  whom  he  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing ;  and  relates  from  his  authority,  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  fellow-citizens  under  the  severe  dis- 
cipline of  Antony's  soldiers. 

His  grandfather  Lamprias,  he  tells  us,  was  a  man 
of  considerable  eloquence,  and  of  a  brilliant  imagi- 
nation. He  was  distinguished  by  his  merit  as  a 
convivial  companion  ;  and  was  one  of  those  happy 
mortals  who,  when  they  sacrifice  to  Bacchus,  are 
liivoured  by  Mercury.  His  good-humour  and  plea- 
santry increased  with  his  cups ;  and  he  used  to  say 
that  wine  had  the  same  effect  upon  him  that  fire  has 
upon  incense,  which  causes  the  finest  and  richest 
caaences  to  evaporate. 

Plutarch  has  mentioned  his  father  likewise  ;  but 
he  has  not  given  us  his  name  in  any  of  those  writ- 
ings, that  are  come  down  to  us.  He  has  borne  ho- 
nourable testimony,  however,  to  his  memory ;  tot 
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he  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  learned  and  a  virtuous  man, 
well  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  and  theology  of 
his  time,  and  conversant  with  the  works  of  the  poets. 
Plutarch,  in  his  Political  Precepts,  mentions  an  in- 
stance of  his  father's  discretion,  which  docs  him 
great  honour ;  "  I  remember,"  says  he,  "  that  I 
was  sent,  when  a  very  young  man,  along  with  an- 
other citizen  of  Cha;ronea  upon  an  embassy  to  the 
proconsul.  My  collegue  being  by  some  accident 
obliged  to  stop  in  the  way,  I  proceeded  without  him, 
and  executed  our  commission.  Upon  my  return  to 
ChKronea,  when  I  was  to  give  an  account  in  public 
of  my  negociation,  my  father  took  me  aside,  and 
said  ;  *'  My  son,  take  care  that,  in  the  account  which 
you  are  about  to  give,  you  do  not  mention  yourself 
distinctly,  but  jointly  with  your  collegue.  Say  not, 
'  I  went,'  *  I  spoke,'  '  I  executed  ■,'  but  •  we  went,' 
'  we  spoke,'  '  we  executed.'  Thus,  though  your 
collegue  was  incapable  of  attending  you,  he  will 
share  in  the  honour  of  your  success,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  your  appointment ;  and  you  will  avoid  that 
envy,  which  necessarily  follows  all  arrogated  merit." 
Plutarch  had  two  brothers,  whose  names  were 
Timon  and  Lamprias.  These  were  his  associates 
in  study,  and  in  amusement,  and  he  always  speaks 
of  them  with  pleasure  and  affection.  Of  Timon  in 
particular  he  says,  "  Though  Fortune  has  upon 
many  occasions  been  favourable  to  me,  yet  I  have 
no  obligations  to  her  so  strong,  as  the  enjoyment 
of  my  brother  Timon's  invariable  friendship  and 
kindness."  Lamprias  too  he  mentions,  as  inherit- 
ing the  lively  disposition  and  good-humour  of  his 
grandfather,  who  bore  the  same  name- 
Some  writers  have  asserted,  that  Plutarch  passed 
into  Egypt*.  Others  +  allege,  that  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  that  assertion  :  and  it  is  true,  that  we 

*  Does  it  not  appear  from  his  SympoBiacs,  v.  5.,  that  he  did  ? 
'Eiucig;  is,*.,  ^u,nf  <u»TKi  Ai-o  Tfls  A  A  ■^•('^■•"t ,  ".  I.  >.  Tht  tiiBc  how- 
ever of  his  voyage  tliither  mu«t  be  admitted  to  be  uncertain.  E. 

t  Dacier,  in  die  Life  of  I'lutarch. 
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iioted  liis  design  and  enriched  the  plan  of  his  work. 
These  treasures  he  secured  by  means  of  a  common- 
place book,  which  he  constantly  carried  about  with 
him  :  and  as  it  appears  that  he  was  at  Home,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  from  the  beginning  of  Vespa- 
sian's to  the  end  of  Trajan's  reign,  he  must  have  bad 
sufficient  time  and  means  to  procure  materials  of 
every  kind ;  for  this  was  a  period  of  almost  forty 
years.    (A.  D.  81—118.) 

We  shall  the  more  readily  enter  into  the  belief, 
that  Plutarch  collected  his  materials  chiefly  from 
conversation,  when  we  consider  in  what  manner  and 
upon  what  subjects  the  ancients  used  to  converse. 
The  diacourseof  people  of  education  and  distinction, 
in  those  days,  was  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
ours.  It  was  not  on  the  powers,  or  the  pedigree, 
of  a  horse ;  it  was  not  on  a  match  of  travelling  be- 
tween geese  and  tnrkeys ;  it  was  not  on  a  race  of 
maggots,  started  against  each  other  on  the  table, 
when  they  first  came  to  day-light  from  the  shell  of  a 
filbert  i  it  was  not,  by  what  part  you  may  suspend  a 
spaniel  the  longest  without  making  him  whine ;  it 
was  not  on  the  exquisite  finesse,  and  the  highest 
manoeuvres,  of  play.  The  old  Romans  had  no  am- 
bition for  attainments  of  this  nature.  They  had  no 
such  masters  in  science,  as  Heber  and  Hoyle  ;  the 
taste  of  their  times  did  not  run  that  way.  The  powers 
of  poetry  and  philosophy,  the  economy  of  human 
life  and  manners,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  the  enlargement  oi'  the  mind,  historical 
and  political  discussions  on  the  events  of  their  coun- 
try— these,  and  such  subjects  as  tlicse,  made  the 
jiriocipal  part  of  their  conversation.  Of  this  Plu- 
tarch has  given  us  at  once  a  proof  and  a  specimen, 
in  what  he  calls  his  Symposiacs,  or  as  our  Sclden 
denominates  it,  Table-Talk.  From  conversations 
like  these,  then,  wc  cannot  wonder  that  he  was  able 
to  collect  such  treasures,  as  were  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  biographical  undertaking. 

In  the  Mxjuel  of  the  last-quoted  passage,  we  find 
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another  argument  (above  referred  to),  which  con- 
firms us  in  the  opinion,  that  P]utarch*s  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  history  was  chiefly  of  colloquial  ac- 
quisition. ^^  My  method  of  learning  the  Roman 
language,"  says  he,  ^'  may  seem  strange ;  and  yet 
it  is  very  true.  I  did  not  so  much  gain  the  know- 
ledge of  things  by  words,  as  words  by  the  knowledge 
which  I  had  of  things  *.*'  This  plainly  implies,  that 
he  was  previously  acquainted  with  the  events  de- 
scribed in  the  language,  which  he  was  learning. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  Roman  History  had 
been  already  written  in  Greek  by  Polybius;  and 
that,  indeed,  somewhat  invalidates  tne  last-mentioned 
argument.  Nevertheless,  it  has  still  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  it's  support.  There  are  a  thousand  cir- 
cumstances in  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  could  not  be 
collected  from  Polybius ;  and  it  is  clear  to  us,  that 
he  did  not  make  much  use  of  his  Latin  reading. 

He  acknowledges,  that  he  did  not  apply  hii 
to  the  acquisition  of  that  language,  tfll  be  was  Gur 
advanced  in  life:  possibly  it  might  be  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  whose  kind  digpon^ 
tion  toward  his  country  rendered  the  weight  of  public 
and  political  business  easy  to  him. 

But,  whenever  he  might  be^n  the  study,  it  is 
certain  that  he  made  no  considerable  progress  in 
it  This  appears,  as  well  from  the  little  comments 
which  he  has  occasioDaUy  given  us  oo  certain  Latin 
words,  as  from  some  passages  in  his  Lives ;  where 
he  has  profeflsedlv  followed  the  Latin  historians, 
and  jet  mllowed  them  in  an  onoeitain  and  erroneous 
manner. 

A  circumstance  arises  here,  which  confirms  to  us 
an  opinion  we  have  long  entertained,  that  the  Book 
of  Apof^th^ms,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Plu- 
tarch,  IS  really  not  bis  woriL  This  boc^  is  dedicated 
to  Trqan ;  and  the  dedicator,  assuming  the  name 
and  character  of  Flotardb^  affirms  that  he  had  before 
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this  written  the  Lives  of  Uliistiious  Men  :  but  Plu- 
tarch,   as  we  have  concluded  above,    wrote  those  ■ 
Lives  at  Chaironea  ;  and  he  did  not  retire  to  Ch»J 
ronen,  till  after  Trajan's  death.  >■ 

There  are  other  proofs,  ifothci'i  were  necessary,  ' 
to  nhow  that  this  work  was  supposititious.    Tor  in  this 
dedication  to  Trajan  not  the  least  mention  is  made 
of  Plutarch's  liaving  been  his  preceptni',  of  his  hav. 
ing  been  raised  by  him  to  the  consular  diitnity,  or 
of  his  Iiaving  been  appointed  governor  of  iJlyria. 
Dacier,  observing  this,  has  drawn  a  wrong  conclu- 
sion  f^m   it  J    and,    contrary    to   the  assertion   of 
Suidas,  wilt  have  it  that   Plutarch  was  neither  pre- 
ceptor to  Trajan,  nor  honoured  with  any  appoint-   ■ 
inentH  under  tiirn.     Had  it  occurred  to  him,  that  thu 
Book  of  Apophtlicgms    could    not   be   Plutarch'rt 
book,  but  that  it  was  merely  an  extract  made  from    ' 
his  real  works  by  some  industrious  grammarian,  he 
would  not  hove  been  under  the  necessity  of  hazard- 
ing so  much  against  the  received  opinion  of  his  con- 
nexious  with  Trajan  ;  neither  would  he  have  I'ound 
it  necessary  to  allow  so  little  credit  to  his  letter  ad- 
dressed   to    tlmt  emperor,   which   we    have   upon 
record  ■. 
"  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

I'l.UTADCn    TO  TOAJAK. 

*  I  A^I  scns!tilc,  that  yuu  sought  not  tiie  empire.  Your  natural 
tnodntjr  would  not  suffer  you  to  apply  for  a  dislinttioii.  to  which 
jrou  were  ulwaya  cntitlctl  by  tba  excdliuiu:  of  your  manni'r*.  That 
iiiod«»tyi  how'evor,  nuku*  you  Blill  mort.'  worthy  of  those  honoim, 
which  you  had  no  amliliion  to  s^ftllcit.  Should  your  future  go*cni- 
mtnt  prove  in  any  degree  answerulile  lo  your  fovincr  nurii,  I  dliall 
have  reiuuii  to  congrululale  liulh  your  virtue  and  itiy  own  good- 
fortwDc  on  tliia  gtvM  event.  But,  it'  otherwise,  you  hnve  exposed 
jrouneif  titdungfr,  and  luc  ti>  ohioquy  :  for  Kumt^  nil)  nuver  en« 
dure  an  euipt-ror  unworthy  of  her;  and  the  faults  of  the  scholar 
will  hv  Inipiucd  to  the  maalj^r.  Seneca  is  repmached,  and  liis  fame 
•till  mStt*,  for  the  vice*  of  N«ra  t  thr  reputation  of  tjuiuiilian  is 
hurt  by  tJie  ill  conduct  of  lus  Dcbulors;  otid  even  Socrates  is  ao 
cuied  uf  negligence  in  the  tdocau'on  of  Alcibiades.  Uf  you,  how- 
ever, I  have  better  hopc«,  and  flatter  myself  that  your  administra- 
tion will  do  honour  to  your  kirluen.  Unly  continue  to  be,  what 
you  are.  Let  your  government  commence  in  your  owu  breast; 
•1 
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Neither  shall  we  find  it  any  ven^  difficult  matter 
to  accouDt  for  his  connexion  with  Trajan,  if  we  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  recep- 
tion which  he  met  with,  in  Rome.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city,  his  house  was  the  resort  of  the 
principal  citizens.  All  that  were  distinguished  by 
their  rank,  taste,  learning,  or  politeness,  sought 
his  conversation,  and  attended  his  lectures.  Tlie 
study  of  the  Greek  language  and  philosophy  was,  at 
that  time,  the  greatest  pursuit  of  the  Roman  nobi- 
lity, and  even  the  emperors  honoured  the  most  ce- 
lebrated professors  with  their  presence  and  support 
Plutarch  in  his  Treatise  on  Curiosily  has  introduced 
a  circumstance,  which  places  the  attention  paid  to 
his  lectures  in  a  very  strong  light :  ^'  It  once  hap- 
pened,** says  he,  ^'  that  when  I  was  speaking  in 
Eublic  at  Rome,  Arulenus  Rusticus,  the  same  whom 
)omitian  through  envy  of  his  growing  reputation 
subsequently  put  to  death,  was  one  of  my  hearers. 
While  I  was  in  the  middle  of  my  discourse,  a  sol- 
dier came  in,  and  brought  him  a  letter  from  the 
emperor.  Upon  this,  there  was  a  general  silence 
throughout  the  audience,  and  I  stopped  to  give  him 
time  to  peruse  it :  but  he  would  not  suffer  it ;  nei* 
tber  did  he  open  the  letter,  till  I  had  finished  my 
lecture,  and  the  assembly  was  dispersed.** 

To  understand  the  importance  of  this  compliment^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  quality  and  cha- 

• 

and  lay  the  foundation  of  it  in  the  command  of  your  passionB.  If 
you  make  virtue  the  rule  of  your  conduct^  and  the  end  of  your  ac- 
tions, every  thing  will  proceed  in  harmony  and  order.  I  have  ex- 
plained to  you  the  spirit  of  those  laws  and  constitutions,  which  were 
established  by  your  predecessors ;  and  you  have  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  carry  them  into  execution.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  I  shall 
have  tne  glory  of  having  formed  an  emperor  to  virtue ;  but,  if 
otherwise,  let  this  letter  remain  a  testimony  with  succeeding  ages, 
that  you  did  not  ruin  the  Roman  empire  under  the  shelter  of  die 
counsels  or  the  authoritv  of  Plutarch.' 

Why  Dacier  should  tiiink  that  this  letter  is  neither  worthy  of  the 
pen,  nor  written  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch,  it  is  not  easy  to  con* 
ceive ;  for  it  has  all  the  spirit,  the  mauly  freedom,  and  the  senti- 
mental turn  ^  (hat  philimphtf. 


'■Srirui 
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meter  of  the  person,  who  paid  it.    Arulenus  was  one  J 
of  the  chief  men  in  Rome,  distinguished  as  wel!  by 
the  lustre  of  his  family,  as  by  an  honourable  ambi- 
tion  and    thirst  of  glory.     He  was  tribune  of  the 
.  people,  when  Nero  caused  Partus  and  Soranus  to  be 
[capitally    condemned    by    a   decree   of  the  senate. 
I  jWbile    Soranus  was   deliberating    with  his  friends, 
[whether  he  should  attempt  or  give  up  his  defence, 
I  Arulenus  in  his  capacity  of  tribune  had  the  spirit  to 
propose  an  opposition  to  the  decree  of  the  senate  ; 
'  and  he  would  have  carried  it  into  execution,  had  he 
not  been  over-ruled  by  Partus,  who  remonstrated 
that  by  such  a  measure   he  would  destroy  himself, 
without  the  satisfaction  of  having  served  his  friend. 
He  was  afterward  praetor  under  Vilellius,  whose  in- 
terest he  followed  with  the  utmost  fidelity.    But  his 
spirit  and  magnanimity  do  him  the  highest  honour, 
I  ID  that  eulogy  which  he  wrote  upon  Pajtus  and  Ilel- 
I  vidtus  Priscus-     His  whole  conduct  was  regulated 
by  the  precepts  of  philosophy ;    and  the  respect, 
which  he  showed  to   Plutarch  upon   this  occasion, 
was  a  proof  of  his  attachment  to  it.     Such  was  the 
nan,  who  to  the  lecture  of  a  philosopher  postponed 
,  the  letter  of  a  prince. 

But  Plutarch  was  not  only  treated  with  general 
marks  of  distinction  by  the  superior  people  in  Rome  : 
be  had  particular,  and  very  respectable  friendships. 
Sossius  Senccio,  who  was  lour  times  consul  (once 
,  under  Nerva,  and  thrice  under  Trajan),  was  his  most 
I  Ultimate  friend.     To  him  he  addresses  his  Lives,  ex- 
cept that  of  Aratus,  which  is  inscribed  to  Polycratcs 
I  of  Sicyon,  the  grandson   of  Aratus.     With  Senccio 
he  not  only  lived  in  the  strictest  friendship  while  he 
was  in  Rome,  but  corresponded  with  him  after  he 
had  retired  to  Greece.  And  is  it  not  easy  to  believe 
that,  through  the  interest  of  this  /calous  uiid  powerful 
friend,  he  miglit  not  only  be  appointed  tutortoTrajau, 
but  be  advanced  likcwiKu  to  the  consular  dignity  *  ? 

*  Moct  |irub«ibly  ur  lliu  tiouurury  kind,  llti-n  in  iwc.     £. 
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When  we  consider  Plutarch's  eminence  in  Rome,  as 
a  teacher  of  philosophy,  nothing  can  be  more  proba- 
ble than  the  former :  and,  when  we  remember  the 
consular  interest  of  Senecio  under  Trajan,  nothing 
can  be  more  likely  than  the  latter. 

The  honour  of  having  been  preceptor  to  such  a 
virtuous  prince  as  Trajan  is  so  important  a  point  in 
the  life  of  Plutarch,  that  it  must  not  hastily  be  given 
up*.  Suidas  has  asserted  it:  the  letter  above-quoted, 
if  it  be  (as  we  have  no  doubt  of  it's  being)  the  ge- 
nuine  composition    of  Plutarch,  has   confirmed  it. 
Petrarch  has  maintained  it.     Dacier  alone  has  doubt- 
ed, or  rather  denied  it.     But  upon  what  evidence 
has  he  grounded  his  opinion?     Plutarch    he    says, 
was  but  three  or  four  years  older  than  Trajan,  and 
therefore  was  unfit  to  be  his  preceptor  in  philoso- 
phy.    Now,  let  us  inquire  into  the  force  of  this  ar- 
gument.    Trajan  spent  the  early  part  of  hi%  life  in 
arms  ;  *  Plutarch  in  the  study  of  the  sciences.  When 
that  prince  applied  himself  to  literary  pun^uits  he 
was  somewhat  advanced  in  life :  Plutarch  must  have 
been  more  so.     And  why  a  man  of  science  should 
be    an    unfit  preceptor  in  philosophy  to  a  rrAlituj 
man,   though  only  four  years  older,  it  will  surely  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  di$co%'er. 

Dacier,  moreover,  is  reduced  to  a  prtiiio  frincipii^ 
when  he  says  that  Plutarch  was  only  fcKir  yeari 
older  than  Trajan  :  for  ve  have  teen,  that  ft  is  im. 
possible  to  ascertain  the  time  of  Plutarch^  birth ; 
and  the  date,  which  Dader  a§$izT»  to  it.  is  purelv 
conjecturaL  We  will  therefore  ccmcl-ide,  wit 'n  those 
learned  men  who  have  formerly  sJjrjvH  Pl»::arch 
the  honour  of  being  preccp-^r  to  l^zyan.  iLa:  he 
certainly    ^as  »•    There  i«  litde  ^oj'oi.  thit  :rev 

grounded    their  assertkms  upon  p:oper  kutLi-^iv'; 

■ 

*  M.  Bicanl  wapfotottt^  m  he  b«  fcr-jpu^ouK;;.-  tieu:!ied  hit  Ct;sriv 


nieak  of  such  as  be  bid  naoesvei  ic  Evm*.  'Mr-  n:  Tmzir.  c-jr^-^  x^ 
aoode  in  the  liter  ckr  b«*e  srveL  jr^njt  i*^«:n.»F  -::  Z^bjel^  «!tu» 
before  or  after  himwtmmtimgwt^Btiat  U 
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and  indeed  the  internal  evidence  arising  from  the 
nature  and  effect  of  that  education,  which  did  equal 
honour  to  the  scholar  and  to  the  master,  cornea  io 
aid  of  the  argument. 

Some  chronologers  have  taken  upon  them  to  as- 
certain the  precise  time,  when  Plutarch's  fame  was 
established  in  Rome.  Peter  of  Alexandria  fixes  it 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  in  the 
consulate  of  Capito  and  Rufus:  "  Lucian,"  saya 
he,  '*  was  at  this  time  in  high  reputation  among  the 
Romans;  and  Musonius  and  Plutarch  were  well 
known."  Eusebius  brings  it  one  year  lower,  and 
tells  us  that,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Nero's  reign, 
Musonius  and  Plutarch  were  in  great  vogue.  But 
these  writers  are  palpably  mistaken.  We  have  seen 
that  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero,  Plutarch  was  yet 
at  school  under  Amnionius  ;  and  it  is  not  very  pro- 
bable, that  a  school-boy  should  be  celebrated  as  a 
philosopher  in  Rome,  within  a  year  or  two  after- 
ward. Eusebius,  indeed,  contradicts  himself;  for, 
on  another  occasion,  he  places  him  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  A.  D.  120.  "In  this  year,"  says  he, 
"  the  philosophers  Plutarch  of  Chseronea,  Sextus, 
and  Agathobulus  flourishpd."  Here  he  carries  him 
as  much  too  low,  as  he  had  before  placed  him  too 
high.  It  is  certain,  that  he  first  attained  celebrity 
under  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  that  his  philoso- 
phical fame  was  established  in  the  time  of  Trajan. 

It  aeems,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  those 
times  were  either  Utile  acquainted  with  each  other's 
works,  or  that  there  were  some  literary  jealousies 
and  animosities  between  them.  When  Plutarch 
flourished,  (here  were  several  contemporary  writers 
of  distinguished  abilities;  Persius,  Lucan,  Silius  Ita- 
licus,  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  younger  Pliny,  Soiinus, 
Martial,  Quintilian,  and  many  more.  Yet  none  of 
those  have  made  the  Feast  mention  of  him.  Was 
thin  envy;  or  was  it  Roman  pride?  Possibly,  they 
could  nut  bear  that  a  Greek  sophist,  a  native  of  such 
a  contemptible  town  as  LhaaouWt  should  enjoy  the 
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palm  of  literary  praise  in  Rome.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, at  the  same  time,  that  the  principal  Roman 
"Writers  had  conceived  a  jealousy  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers, which  was  very  prevalent  in  that  age.  Of 
this,  we  find  a  strong  testimony  in  the  elder  Pliny ; 
where  speaking  of  Cato  the  Censor's  disapproving 
and  dismissing  the  Grecian  orators,  and  of  the 
younger  Cato's  bringing  in  triumph  a  sophist  from 
Greece,  he  exclaims  in  terms  that  signified  contempt. 
Quanta  morum  commuiatio  ! 

To  be  undistinguished,  however,  by  the  enco- 
miums of  contemporary  writers,  was  by  no  means  a 
thing  peculiar  to  Plutarch.  It  has  been,  and  still  is, 
the  fate  of  superior  genius,  to  be  beheld,  either  with 
silent  or  abusive  envy.  It  makes  it's  way  like  the 
sun,  which  we  look  upon  with  pain,  unless  some- 
thing passes  over  him  that  obscures  his  glory.  We 
then  view  with  eagerness  the  shadow,  the  cloud,  or 
the  spot ;  and  are  pleased  with  what  eclipses  the 
brightness,  which  we  otherwise  cannot  bear. 

Yet  if  Plutarch,  like  other  great  men,  found 
*'  Envy  never  conquered  but  by  death,"  his  wanes 
have  been  appeased  by  the  amplest  atonements. 
Among  the  many*,  that  have  done  honour  to  his 
memory,  the  following  eulogiums  deserve  to  be  re- 
corded : 

Aulus  Gellius  compliments  him  with  the  highest 
distinction  in  science  t ;  Taurus  quoted  by  Geilius, 
calls  him  ^  a  man  of  the  most  consummate  learning 
and  wisdom  t;'  Ensebius  places  him  at  the  head  of 
the  Greek  philosophers^;  Sardianus,  in  his  Preface 
to  the  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  calls  him  '  the 
most  divine  Plutarch,  the  beauty  and  harmony  of 

*  Of  these  see  a  Tcry  complete  catalogue  in  Wyttenbach's  Pre- 
ftce  abcnre-quoted,  iii.  tect.  1.  Index  scriptomm  reteri<  e*  nwdii  /r:?i. 
Sec  1. — XV.  In  this  list,  it  has  well  been  observed,  the  prof  :ss6r 
*  pyes  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  mode  of  exhibiting  that  kind  of 
lustorieal  science  on  which  we  nust  ground  our  belief  of  the 
genaiDenesa  and  authenticity  of  the  ancient  authors.*  (Edinb  Rev 

tiT-7.  t»-«.  5ftwp.in.iiiit 
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philosophy;'  and  Petrarch,  in  his  moral  writingSi 
frequently  distinguishes  him  by  the  title  of  *  the 
great  Plutarch.'  / 

Honour  has  been  done  to  him  likewise  by  Origen^ 
Himerius  the  Sophist,  Cyrilliis,  Theodoret  Suidas, 
Photius,  Xiphilinus,  Joannes  Sarisberiensis,  Vic- 
torius,  Lipsius,  and  Agathias,  in  the  epigram  which 
may  be  thus  translated  : 

This  ernteful  statue,  Cliwroncan  sage, 

Dread  Home  erects,  a  tribute  to  thy  page;  ■ 

Because  both  (jreece  and  slie  it's  toils  have  sliared, 

'I'heir  chiefs  recorded,  and  tlicir  lives  compared.  « 

But  thou  ihyeelf  could't>t  iieYcr  write  thine  own :  ^ 

Their  lives  Iiave  parallels,  but  thine  has  none. 

But  this  is  perfectly  extravagant.  We  are  mnch 
better  pleased  with  the  Greek  verses  of  the  honest 
metropolitan,  under  Constantine  Monomachufc 
They  deserve  to  be  translated  : 

Lord  of  that  light,  that  living  power  to  save.  * 

Which  her  lost  sons  no  Heathen  Science  gave. 

If  aught  of  these  thy  mercy  means  to  spare. 

Yield  Plato,  Lord,  yield  Plutaiich  to  my  prayer, 

Led  by  no  grace,  no  new  conversion  wrouglil, 

They  felt  thine  own  divinity  of  thought. 

That  grace  exerted,  spare  the  partial  rod ; 

The  last  best  witness,  that  thou  art  their  God! 

Theodore  Gaza,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable 

learning,  and  an  eminent  reviver  of  letters,  had  a 

particular  attachment  to  our  biographer.     Wlien  he 

was  asked,  in  ease  of  a  general  destruction  of  books, 

"  What  author  he  would  wish  to  save  from  the  ruin  ?" 

he    answered,     "  Plutarch."     He    considered    his 

[historical  and  philosophical    writings,    as   the    most 

I  beneficial  to  society ;  and  of  course,  the  best  snb- 

I  &titute  for  all  other  books. 

Were  it  necessary  to  produce  farther  suffrages  for 
t  .the  merit  of  Plutar^ch,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say, 
[that  he  has  been  praised  by  Montaigne",    by  St 

I     *  See  Kssay  xxv.  &c.    To  these  may  be  added  Kouucau,  Con- 
I'ftw.  i.,  aud  RivKT.  du  Prom.  Solii.  iv. 
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Evremond,  and  by  Montesquieu,  the  best  critics  and 
the  ablest  writers  of  their  time. 

After  having  received  the  most  distinguished 
honours  that  a  philosopher  could  enjoy,  aner  the 
god-like  office  of  teaching  wisdom  and  goodness  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  world,  after  having  formed  an 
emperor  to  virtue,  and  after  beholding  the  eflects  of 
his  precepts  in  the  happiness  of  human  kind,  Plutarch 
retired  to  his  native  country.  The  death  of  his 
illustrious  prince  and  pupil,  to  a  man  of  his  sensi- 
bility, must  have  rendered  Rome  even  painful :  for, 
whatever  influence  philosophy  may  have  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind,  we  find  that  it  has  very  little 
power  over  the  interests  of  the  heart. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  decline  of  life,  that 
Plutarch  returned  to  Chaeronea*.  But,  though  he 
withdrew  from  the  busier  scenes  of  the  world,  he 
fled  not  to  an  unprofitable  or  inactive  solitude.  In 
that  retirement  he  formed  the  great  work,  for  which 
he  had  so  long  been  preparing  materials,  his  Lives 
of  Illustrious  Men  ;  a  work  which,  as  Scaliger  says, 
non  solum  fuit  in  manibus  hominumy  at  etiam  humani 
generis  mcmGriam  occupavit. 

To  recommend  by  encomiums  what  has  been 
received  with  universal  approbation,  would  be  su- 
perfluous. But  to  observe,  where  the  biographer 
has  excelled,  and  in  what  he  has  failed  ;  to  make  a 

^  Ruauld  thinks  he  must  have  passed  40  years  (30—70)  at  Rome, 
to  enable  him  to  acquire  the  Roman  information  displayed  more 
fully  in  his  Lives,  and  occasionally  in  his  Moral  Works,  his  Roman 
Questions,  &c.  But  this  surely  is  not  very  probable  from  what  he  says 
in  the  Life  of  Demosthenes  (see  p.  xlii.)  about  his  wanting  *  leisure 
to  learn  the  Latin  language,'  which  under  the  most  urgent  circum- 
stances such  a  long  penod  must  have  afforded  ;  and  as  the  study 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans,  from  their  connexion 
with  Grecian  history,  must  have  formed  part  of  his  education,  M. 
Dacier  (in  Ricard's  opinion,  much  more  reasonably)  concludes  he 
did  not  spend  at  Rome  more  than  two  or  three  and  twenty  years,  and 
that  broken  by  occasional  visits  to  Chseronea.  If  indeed  he  hud  not 
returned  till  he  was  70,  as  he  must  then  have  felt  his  life  drawing  to 
a  close,  how  could  he  affect  to  chooie  to  live  in  a  smalltown  ;  or  how 
announce  himself,  in  his  Ei  r^ irCvn^  raAinvrMr,  as  itill  abulidaDtly 
equal  to  the  fiuigoes  of  his  active  priesthood  ?    E. 
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due  estimate  as  well  of  ilie  defects,  as  of  the  merits 
of  his  work,  may  have  it's  use. 

Lipsius  has  ob'^erved,  that  he  does  not  write  hi 
tory,  but  scraps  of  history  ;  ncn  hix/oriam,  .sed  parti 
Villas  hhlnriee.  This  is  said  ot  his  Lives,  and  in  one 
sen^e  it  is  true.  No  single  Life,  that  he  has  written, 
will  afford  a  sufficient  history  of  it's  pinper  period  ; 
neither  was  it  possible,  that  it  should  do  so.  As  his 
plan  comprised  a  number  of  contemporary  Lives, 
aaost  of  which  uere  in  public  characreis,  the  bn.sines3 
ol  their  period  was  to  be  divided  among  them.  The 
general  history  of  the  time  was  to  be  thrown  into 
separate  portions ;  and  those  portions  were  to  be 
allotted  to  such  characters,  as  had  the  principal  in- 
terest in  the  several  events. 

Yet  these  scraps  of  history  thus  divided  and  dig- 
persed,  when  seen  in  a  collective  form,  make  no  very 
imperfect  narrative  of  the  limPs  wiihrn  their  \iew. 
The  biographer's  atlrntion  to  the  minuter  circum- 
stances of  character,  hi-*  disquisitions  tin  principles 
and  manners,  and  his  political  and  pliilosophical  (lis- 
cussions,  lend  us  in  an  easy  and  intelligent  manner 
to  the  events  which  he  describes. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  hia  narratives  are 
sometimes  disorderly,  and  too  often  cncund)ered 
with  impertinent  digressiims.  By  pursuing  with  too 
much  indulgence  the  train  nf  ideas,  he  has  frequently 
destroyetl  the  order  of  facts,  brought  togelher  events 
that  lay  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  called  \'8t- 
ward  circnmstances  to  which  he  should  have  made  a 
regular  progress,  and  made  no  other  apology  for 
those  idle  excursions,  but  by  telling  us  that  he  is  out 
of  the  order  of  time. 

Notes,  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  were  not  in  use. 
Had  he  known  the  convenience  of  marginal  writing, 
he  would  certainly  have  thrown  the  greatest  part  of 
his  digressions  info  that  form.  Tliey  are,  undoubt- 
edly, tedious  and  diNgusttul ;  and  all  we  can  do  to 
reconcile  ourselves  to  them  is  to  remember  that,  in 
fhc  first  place,    margiual  writing  was  a  thing   un- 
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known ;  and  that  the  benevolent  desire  of  conveying 
instruction  was  his  chief  motive  for  introducing 
them.  This  appears  from  their  very  nature ;  for 
they  are,  principally,  disquisitions  in  natural  history 
and  philosophy. 

In  painting  the  manners  of  men,  Plutarch  is  trul^ 
excellent.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  his 
moral  distinctions,  nothing  finer  than  his  delineations 
of  the  mind^ 

The  spirit  of  philosophical  observation  and  inquiry, 
which  when  properly  directed  is  the  great  ornament 
and  excellence  of  historical  composition,  Plutarch 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  biographical 
writings  teach  philosophy,  at  once,  by  precept  and 
by  example.  His  morals  and  his  characters  mutually 
explain  and  give  force  to  each  other. 

His  sentiments  of  the  duty  of  a  biographer  were 
pecuh'arly  just  and  delicate.     This  will  appear  from  ^ 
bis  strictures  upon  those  historians,  who  wrote  of 
Philistus :  "  It  is  plain,"  he  observes,  "  that  Timaeus 
seizes   every  occasion,    from  Philistus'  zealous  ad<* 
hei  ence  to  arbitrary  power,  of  loading  him  with  the 
keenest  reproaches.     Those  whom  he  injured  are  in 
some  degree  excusable,  if  in  their  resentment  they 
treated  him  with  indignities  after  death;    But  where- 
fore should  his  biographers,  whom  he  never  irijured, 
and  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  works,  exhibit 
him  with  all  the  e  aggerations  of  scurrility  in  those 
scenes  of  distress,  to  which  Fortune  sometimes  re- 
duces the  best  of  men  ?  Ephorus,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  no  less  extravagant  in  his  encomiums  on  Philistus. 
He  knows  well  how  to  throw  into  shades  the  foibles 
of  the  human  character,  and  to  give  an  air  of  plausi. 
bility  to  the  most  indefensible  conduct :  but,  with 
all  his  eloquence  and  art,  he  cannot  rescue  Philistus 
from  the  imputation  of  having  been  the  most  strenu. 
ous  assertor  of  despotism,  and  the  fondest  follower 
and  admirer  of  the  luxury,  the  power,  the  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  alliance  of  tyrants.     Upon  the  whole, 
he  who  neither  defends  the  principles  of  Philistus,  nor 


insulte  over  his  misfortunes,  will  best  discharge  I 
duty  of  the  historian  *." 
■  There  is  such  a  thing  as  constitutional  religion. 
There  is  a  certain  temper  and  frame  of  mind,  na- 
turally productive  of  devotion.  There  are  men, 
who  are  born  with  the  original  principles  of  piety  ; 
and  in  this  class  we  need  not  hesitate  to  place 
Plutarch.  If  this  disposition  has  sometimes  made 
him  too  indulgent  to  superstition,  and  too  attentive 
to  the  less  rational  circumstances  of  the  heathen 
theology,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But,  upon 
the  whole,  he  had  consistent  and  honourable  notions 
of  the  Supreme  Being. 

That  he  believed  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
we  have  already  seen  in  his  observations  on  the 
word  ii  engraved  on  Apollo's  temple.  The  same 
opinion,  too,  is  to  be  found  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Cessation  of  Oracles  ;  where,  in  the  character  of  a 
Platonist,  he  argues  against  the  Stoics,  who  denied 
the  plurality  of  worlds:  "  If  there  arc  many  worlds 
(said  the  Stoics)  why  then  is  there  only  one  Fate, 
and  one  Providence  to  guide  thera  ;  for  the  Pla- 
tonists  allow,  that  there  is  but  one  ?  Why  should 
not  many  Jupiters,  or  gods,  be  necessary  for  the 
government  of  many  worlds?"  To  this  Plutarch 
answers,  "  Where  is  the  necessity  of  supposing 
many  Jupiters  for  this  plurality  of  worlds?  Is  not 
one  Excellent  Being,  endued  with  reason  and  in- 
telligence, such  as  He  whom  we  acknowledge  to  be 
the  Father  and  Lord  of  all  things,  sufficient  to  direct 
and  rule  these  worlds  ?  If  there  were  more  supreme 
agents,  their  decrees  might  be  vain,  and  contradic- 
tory to  each  other."  •^^ 

Hut,  though  Plutarch  acknowledged  the  individiii^| 
aliiyof  the  Supreme  Being,  he  believed  nevertheleM  i 
iu  the  existence  of  intermediate  beings  of  an  inferior 
order,  between  the  divine  and  the  human  nature. 
These  beings  he  calls   Gcuii,   or  Dajroons.     It  is 

•  LifcofDJon,  V!,  35.     E. 
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impossible,  he  thinks,  from  the  general  order  and 
principles  of  creation,  that  there  should  be  no  mean 
between  the  two  extremes  of  a  mortal  and  immortal 
being;  that  there  cannot  be  in  nature  so  great  a 
vacuum,  without  some  intermediate  species  of  life, 
which  might  in  some  measure  partake  of  both.  And, 
as  we  find  the  connexion  between  soul  and  body  to 
be  made  by  means  of  the  animal  spirits,  so  these 
daemons  are  intelligences  between  divinity  and  hii« 
manity.  Their  nature,  however,  is  believed  to  be 
progressive.  At  first  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  virtuous  men,  whose  souls  being  refined  from 
the  gross  parts  of  their  former  existence  are  admit* 
ted  into  the  higher  order  of  Genii ;  and  are  thence 
either  raised  to  a  more  exalted  mode  of  ethereal 
being,  or  degraded  to  mortal  forms,  according  to 
their  merit  or  their  degeneracy.  One  order  of  these 
Genii,  he  supposes,  presided  over  oracles;  others 
administered  under  the  Supreme  Being  the  affairs 
and  the  fortunes  of  men,  supporting  the  virtuous, 
punishing  the  bad,  and  sometimes  even  communi- 
cating with  the  best  and  purest  natures.  Thus  the 
Genius  of  Socrates  still  warned  him  of  approaching 
danger,  and  taught  him  to  avoid  it. 

It  is  this  order  of  beings,  which  the  late  Mr. 
Thomson,  who  in  enthusiasm  was  a  Platonist  and 
in  benevolence  a  Pythagorean,  has  so  beautifully 
described  in  his  Seasons :  and,  as  if  the  good  bard 
had  believed  the  doctrine,  he  pathetically  invokes  a 
favourite  spirit,  which  had  lately  forsaken  it's  former 
mansion : 

And  art  thou,  Stanley,  of  that  sacred  band? 
Alas !  for  us  too  soon ! 

Such  were  Plutarch's  religious  principles ;  and  as 
a  proof  that  he  thought  them  of  consequence,  he 
entered  after  his  retirement  into  a  sacred  character, 
and  was  consecrated  priest  of  Apollo. 

This  was  not  his  sole  appointment,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Chseronea.     He  united  the  sacerdotal  with 
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igi*tratia]  character*,  aod  devoted  himself  at 
» the  service  of  the  gods,  and  to  the  duties  of 
.  He  (lid  not  think  that  philosophy,  or  the 
purauit  of  letters,  ought  to  exempt  any  man  from 
personal  service  in  the  community,  to  which  he  be- 
longed ;  and,  ihouj;h  liis  literary  labours  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  world,  he  sought  no  excuse 
in  those,  from  dischargirg  ofHces  of  public  trust  in 
his  little  city  of  Chiuronea. 

It  appears  that  he  passed  through  several  of  these 
offices,  and  that  he  was  at  last  appointed  Archon, 
or  chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  Whether  or  not  he 
retained  his  superintendency  of  Illyria  after  the 
death  of  Trajan,  we  do  not  certainly  know  :  hut  in 
this  humble  sphere,  it  will  he  worth  our  while  to 
inquire  in  what  manner  a  philosopher  would  ad- 
minister justice. 

With  regard  to  the  inferior  offices  that  he  bore, 
he  U)oki'd  upon  them  in  the  same  light  as  Epami- 
uondtts  had  done;  who,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
a  commission  beneath  his  rank,  observed,  "  That  no 
•'  office  could  give  dignity  to  him  that  held  it;  but 
"  that  he,  who  held  it,  might  give  dignity  to  any 
'•office"  It  is  not  unentertaining  to  hear  our 
philosopher  apologise  fi>r  his  employment,  when  he 
discharges  the  office  of  commissioner  of  sewers  and 
public  buildings:  "  I  make  no  doubt,"  says  he, 
•*  that  the  citizens  of  Cliasronea  ol'ten  smile,  when 
ihcy  sec  me  employed  in  such  offices  as  these.  Upon 
Bticb  occasions,  X  generally  call  to  mind  what  is  said 
of  Antistliciics.  When  he  was  bringing  home  in  his 
own  hands  a  dirty  fish  from  the  market,  some  ob- 
Bervers  expressed  their  surprise;  '  It  is  for  myself 
(said  Antisihenes)  that  I  carry  this  fish.'  On  the 
eontnrv.  when  I  am  rallied  for  measuring  tiles,  or 
lur  catcultting.)!  cguantity  of  stones  or  mortar,  1  an- 

•  Up  wm  sleeted  Aruhoo.  »«»  «-•♦/*««  -fx-r  «fX".  Sympos,  ii.  10. 
or  hl«  iiiti-|;rily  uiil  obUiiy  in  dischareintt  his  official  ilmica  u>me 
JU(lK«n)rtii  iiiuy  lie  formed  rroin  the  ruifs  which  he  lays  down  in  hit 
n.*it>»  iiar^,^«^ia  for  the  conduct  or  oth«t  public  functionari«.  E. 
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fwer,  that  it  is  not  for  myself  I  do  these  things,  but 
for  my  country.  For,  in  all  things  of  this  nature, 
the  public  utility  takes  off  the  disgrace ;  and,  the 
meaner  the  office  yon  sustain,  the  greater  is  the 
compliment  which  you  pay  to  the  community." 

Phitarch.  in  his  capacity  of  ma^strate,  was  inde^ 
&rigable  in  recommending  unanimity  to  the  citi- 
zens.    To  carry  this  point  more  effectually,  he  laj^ 
it  down  as  a  first  principle,  that  a  magistrate  should 
be  affable  and  easy  of  access ;  that  his  house  should 
be  always  open,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who 
sought  for  justice ;  and  that  he  should  not  satisfy 
himself  merely  with  allotting  certain  hours  of  the 
day  to  sit  tor  the  despatch  of  business,  but  that  he 
should  employ  a  part  of  his  time  in  private  negocia- 
tions,  in  making  up  domestic  quarrels,  and  reconcil- 
ing divided  friends.     This  emplovment  he  regarded 
as  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  his  office,  and  indeed 
he  might  properly  consider  it  in  a  political  light; 
for  it  too  frequently  happens,  that  the  most  danger- 
ous public  factions  are  at  first  kindled  by  private 
misunderstandings.     Thus,  in  one  part  of  his  works, 
he  falls  into  the  same  sentiment:  ^^  As  public  con- 
flagrations," he  remark:^,  ^^  do  not  uniformly  begin 
in  public  edifices,  but  are  caused  more  frequently  by 
some  lamp  neglected  in  a  private  house ;  so,  in  the 
administration  of  states,  it  does  not  always  happen 
that  the  flame  of  sedition  arises  from  political  dif> 
ferences,  but  from  private  dissensions,  which  running 
through  a  long  chain  of  connexions  at  length  affect 
the  whole  bo<iy  of  the  people.     For  this  reason,  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  duties  of  a  minister  of  state,  or 
magistrate,  to  heal  these  private  animosities,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  growing  into  public  divisions." 
After  these  observations,  he  mentions  several  states 
and  cities,  which  had  owed  their  ruin  to  the  same 
little  causes;  and  then  adds,  that  we  ought  not  by 
any  means  to  be  inattentive  to  the  misunder^^tandings 
of  private  men,  but  apply  to  them  the  most  tiniely 
i^nediea;   for  by  proper  care,  as  Cato  observes, 


''"■  :  CAUCH. 

*^  ^      rn'.  :ind   what  is  little   is 

^  !0  iriith  of  these  observa- 

*  ..I  anintiy,  we  wish  we  had 

,.ii  times,  have  presented 
»   M-i-ances. 
::iat  it  was  a  fashionable 
.uJK\  to  refuse  a  proper  re- 
jam  it)r  rank,  he  endeavoured 
.;v-  evil  as  well  by  precept  as 
•1  obedience  and  deference 
^.  ..  ho,  "  is  one  of  the  first  and 
.^  /line;  neither  oufifht  these  in 
X    .ii^pensed    with,    though    that 
V  Ulterior  to  us  in  figure  or  in 
,.\^nrd  is  it,  if  in  theatrical  ex- 
V  *.  «»^'**>'">  th^t  wears  a  momentary 
^,.^*  his  due  respect  lioni  superior 
I  *Mvil  life,  men  of  higher  power 
r       ihohl  the  deference  due  to  the 
.»  *  v';iso  however  they  should  remem- 
x,-\  e4)usult  their  own  importance, 
.  .lie  honour  of  the  state.     Private 
'  .     .  Ai.i^j*  to  give  place  to  public  autho- 
*"* '       1    it  was  usual  ibr  the  kings  to  rise 

...  ,vthe  ephori. 

■*''''    j^»  I'lularclfs  political  principles,  it  is 

'^'*'*     ^^  ^iyen  while  at  Rome,  a  rej)ublican 

>     **  ^  Vfii*'"*'  to  liberty:  but  this  does  him 

^'*'   ""''j.^^iHUH-.     !^ti^''^  privileges  are  the  birth- 

..  ^^*"^'*]^  rknul;  »"<•  they  are  never  parted  with, 

^^^    *   "\  jy.,1'  or  fiivour.     At   Home,  he  actecl 

v    '"'*;!^v,v'"*>'  *''  ^''^  world.     Quamlo  voi  mnno 

*^   '     '  .v^*   witf'ff'^  ^'^''''''  ii^liffo  Jamw  in  Roimi. 

•'**''     ^^onstilution,  which  he  had  not  power  to 

t.   *'*'*'^^   duMi^h  he  could  not  make  mankind  free. 

•**!*  (hoin   comparatively  happy,    by   teaching 

V      *'*'■*  (0  their  temporary  ruler. 

'    '*  %,sN>Mie;ii  we  find  him  more  openly  avowing 

<    \  ',,i>irH  o\  liberty.     During  his  residence  at 

,K  ?' ■  II!  hull  remarked  an  essential  error  in  the 


LIFE  OF  PLUTARCH. 
latter  appears  to  have  been  a  philosopher,  and  to 
Whitn  we  are  indebted  for  a  catalogue  of  his  father's 
iWritings;  which  however  one  cannot  look  upon  (as 
I  Jlr.  Dryden  says)  without  the  same  emotions,  that 
■  ft  merchant  must  feel  in  perusing  a  bill  of  freight, 
J-ftfler  he  has  lost  his  vessel.  The  writings  no  longei: 
liKKtant  are  these: 


I  The  Lives  of 


'Hercules, 

Hesiod, 

Pindar, 

Crates  and  Daiphantus,  with  a  Pa- 
rallel, 

Leonidas, 

Aristonienes, 

Scipio  Africanus  II.  and  Metellus, 

Augustus, 

Tiberius, 

Caligula, 

Claudius, 

Nero, 

Vitcllius, 

Epaminondas  and  Scipio  Afncanus  I., 
with  a  Parallel. 


Four  Books  of  Commentaries  on  Homer. 

sour  Books  of  Commentaries  on  Hesiod. 

Kve  Books  to  Empcdocles,  on  the  Quintessence. 

live  Books  of  Essays. 

Three  Books  of  Tables. 

rhree  Books  of  lihetoric. 

Xhree  Books  on  the  Introduction  of  the  Soul. 
I  Two  Books  of  Extracts  from  the  Philosophers. 
I  Three  Books  on  Sense, 
llriiree  Books  on  the  great  Actions  of  Cities. 

Two  Books  00  Politics. 

in  Essay  on  Opportunity,  to  Thcoplirastus. 

Pour  Books  on  the  Obsolete  Parts  of  History. 

Two  Books  of  I'roverbs. 
gilt  Books  ou  the  Topics  of  Aristotle. 


LIFE  OF  PLUTARCH.  kr 

Three  Books  on  Justice,  to  Chrysippus. 

An  Essay  on  Poetry. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Difference  between  the  Pyr- 
rhpnists  and  the  Academicians. 

A  Treatise  to  prove^  that  there  was  but  one  Acade- 
my of  Plato. 

Aulus  Gellius  has  taken  a  long  story  from  Taurus, 
about  Plutarch's  method  of  correcting  a  slave,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  more  than  tnis,  that  he 
punished  him  like  a  philosopher,  and  gave  him  his 
discipline  without  being  out  of  temper. 

Plutarch  had  a  nephew  named  Sextus,  who  bore 
a  considerable  reputation  in  the  world  of  letters, 
and  taught  the  Greek  language  and  learning  to 
Marcus  Antoninus.  The  character  which  that  phi- 
losopher has  given  him,  in  his  First  Book  of  Re- 
flexions, may  with  great  propriety  be  applied  to  his 
uncle :  *^  Sextus,  by  his  example,  taught  me  mild- 
ness and  humanity;  to  govern  my  house,  like  a 
good  father  of  a  family ;  to  fall  into  an  easy  and 
unaffected  gravity  of  manners ;  to  live  agreeably 
to  nature ;  to  find  out  the  art  of  discovering,  and 
preventing,  the  wants  of  my  friends ;  to  connive  at 
the  noisy  follies  of  the  ignorant  and  impertinent ; 
and  to  comply  with  the  understandings  and  the 
humours  of  men. 

One  of  the  rewards  of  philosophy  is  long  life, 
and  this  it  is  clear  that  Plutarch  enjoyed ;  but  of  the 
time,  or  the  circumstances,  of  his  death  we  have  no 
satisfactory  account 
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LIFE  OF  PLUTARCH. 

At  what  time  Plutarch  entered  into  this  state,  we 
are  nut  ijiiite  certain ;  but  as  it  is  pot  probable  that 
a  man  of  his  wisdom  would  marry  at  an  advanced 
time  of  life,  and  as  his  wife  was  a  native  of  Chae- 
ronea,  we  may  conclude  that  he  married  before  he 
went  to  Rome.  However  that  might  be,  it  appears 
tliat  he  was  fortunate  in  his  choice;  for  his  wife  was 
not  only  well-born  and  well-bred,  bnt  a  woman  of 
distinguished  sense  and  virtue.  Her  name  wa! 
Timoxena. 

riiitarch  appears  to  have  had  at  least  five  children 
by  her,  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  whom,  out  of  re- 
gard tor  her  mother,  he  called  Timoxena.  He  has 
given  us  a  proof,  tliat  he  had  all  the  tenderness  of 
an  affectionate  father  lor  these  children,  by  record- 
ing a  little  instance  of  his  daughter's  natural  bene- 
volence: "  When  she  was  very  young,"  he  informs 
us,  "  she  would  frequently  beg  of  her  nurse  to  give 
the  breast  not  only  to  the  other  clnidren.  but  to  her 
babies  and  dolls,  which  she  considered  as  her  de- 
pendents  and  under  her  protection."  Who  does  not 
see,  in  this  simple  circumstance,  at  once  the  fondness 
of  the  parent  and  the  benevolence  of  the  man? 

But  the  philosopher  soon  lost  his  little  blossom  of 
humanity.  His  Timoxena  died  in  her  infancy  ;  and 
if  we  may  judge  trom  the  consolatory  letter,  which 
be  wrote  to  her  mother  upon  the  occasion,  he  bore 
the  loss  as  became  a  philosopher :  "  Consider,"  said 
he,  "  that  death  has  deprived  your  Timoxena  only 
of  small  enjoyments.  Tlie  things,  which  she  knew, 
were  but  of  little  consequence,  and  she  could  be  de- 
lighted only  with  trifles."  Jn  this  letter  we  find  a 
portrait  of  his  wife*,  which  does  her  the  greatest 
honour-  From  the  testimony  given  by  her  luisband 
it  appears,  tliat  she  wns  far  above  the  general  weak- 
ness and  aflTectation  of  her  sex.  .She  had  no  passion 
for  tlie  expeiisiveness  of  dress,   or    the    parade    of 

*  ir  (m  yi.  Dacitr  supposes)  the  sketch  given  in  hii  riuina  be 
trnkm  from  hii  dommtic  cxpuiiiuice,  bow  luip|>j  lie  mutt  have 
bein  t    U. 
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The  Grbcian  Montht, 
With  their  English  Equiyalents,  from  Potter's  Archaeol.  Gr.  II.  zxvL 

N.  B.    M.  Petau,  in  his  Dodrina  Temparum^  L  9.  places  diem 
nearly  three  months  farther  downward. 

It  should  be  noted,  that  they  consisted  6f  SO  and  99  days  alter^ 
nately. 

Hecatombaeonestbe  latter  half  of  June,  and  the  first  half  of  Jidy.  • 

Metageitnion July,  ,„: Ang* 

Boedroroion August, « Sep. 

Maemacterion September, Oot. 

Pyanepsion October, Nor. 

Anthesterion* '.  .^ . . . . .  November, ^ . .  Dec. 

Poseideon December^ Jan« 

Gamelion January, Feb. 

Elaphebolion  Pebruary, ^ .  Mudi. 

Ittunychion March, ApriL 

Thargelion April, *  May. 

Scirrophorion  • . .  • #•••••  May, ••..•«  June. 


•  This  month  it  placed  after  Gaknelion  by  Petaa  aad  Scalip^r. 
For  the  modes  of  compating  the  days  of  each  montb,  lee  Potter,  ib. 
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^                livB!                            ^^^^^1 

^^^^^^^^^          Tbe  RoMAK  Meniir.                      ^^^^H 

(See  Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.  pp.  330,331.) 

^1 

Msnib 

Mpt.'Noi. '              Oa-tJ^ 

]aJ^  OctoSci. 

--■ 

H 

1 

Kalentls. 

Kalendo:. 

Kalends. 

Kalendte. 

^^1 

2 

ij-.  I '-„'.»  "- 

\v. 

vi. 

iv. 

^^H 

3 
4 

Pridie  Non. 

Pridie  Non. 

^H 

Pridie  Non. 

iv. 

5 

Nome. 

Nons. 

iii'. 

Nontc. 

^^^1 

6 

nii.liZi'^-"- 

viii. 

Pridie  Non. 

vitt. 

^^^1 

7 

»ii. 

NonK. 

vii. 

^^^1 

8 

vi.' 

vi. 

yji  ' 

vi. 

"  ^1 

10 

i». 

iv. 

iv. 

•^^1 

11 

iii'. 

iii 

». 

iii. 

^^^1 

12 

Fridle  Id. 

Pridie  Id. 

iv. 

Pridie  Id. 

^^H 

13 

Idiu. 

Idm. 

iii. 

Idus. 

^^1 

14 

xviii  i    ux"7 

xix. 

Pridie  Id. 

xvi. 

^^1 

15 

xvit. 

xviii. 

IduB. 

XV. 

^H 

16 

XVJ. 

xviu 

xvii. 

xiv, 

^^H 

17 

x*i. 

xvi. 

IS 

x'lV 

XT. 

XV. 

xii. 

^^H 

19 

xiii. 

80 

Iii. 

xiii. 

xlil 

X. 

^H 

91 

xii. 

« 

X. 

xi. 

\u 

viii. 

^^M 

33 

ix. 

X. 

X. 

S4 

riii. 

ix. 

vi.* 

^^H 

25 

*ii. 

wii. 

Tiiu 

V. 

^^H 

fie 

•i. 

»ii. 

vii. 

iv. 

^^H 

27 

Ti. 

»i. 

iii. 

28 

it. 

T. 

Pridie  Kal. 

^H 

29 

iii. 

ir. 

■V, 

^^1 

SO 

iii. 

iii. 

31 

Pridie  Kal.      Pridie  Kal. 

•  Tki)  WM  rHapIlcalrd  Id  ■  Inp  mr.  bolh  the  S4lb  ind  8Slh  «mji 

f 

•BI«c«IIIr.>                                                                                                                  H 

^^^^^M 

Ixix 


The  Valaes  and  Proportions  of  GaiciAir  Coins. 

L    &    A  f. 
Lepton 0    0    0   O/^ 


7 

ChalcM 

14 

9 

98 

4 

56 

8 

S36 

48 

33,600 

4,800 

€,016,000 

988,000 

Dicbalcof 


ClmlcM  0  0  0   Ofr 

0  0  0   ^'/f 

Heniobolot 0  0  0   (A 

Obolos* 0  0  1    i-^ 

DrachnM  ..,..      0  0  7   | 

3  4  7 


94 


9,400 


19 


144,000 


1,900 


79,000 


6 


600 


36,000 


100 


6,000 


MiiMi ,  • . 

T.iMiwil93  15    0 


3 


•  The  Talttes  of  the  dMohUy  tUrobotiu^  iiiraekm^m  (which,  M  well  at  the 
druchma^  was  K«neraUy  of  tilver),  UtradrmchrnQn,  &c.  are  easily  atrertained 
from  their  etymology.  See  Harwood't  Grcclao  Aatlquitlet,  pp.  450—461  ; 
and  for  the  Rmnaii  oiiMdet  of  coropatanon  of  muney,  and  of  interest  (as  also  of 
-weights,  and  mea»nres),  see  Adam's  Roman  Antiqalties,  pp.  405—500,  wher« 
are  j^iTen  aiaoy  corions  particiilars  of  Individiml  opoleace ;  and  lAso  the  area- 
rate  Tables  annexed  to  Ainswortb*s  Latin  Dlctionarj. 

The  Valaes  and  Proportions  of  Romaw  Coins. 

/•     M,    dm    q, 

Teninciot»  or  Quadraof  f      0    0    0   0  i^V 

Senbella      0    0    0  J  iW 

Libella,  orAs    0    0    0 

Sestertius,  LL8.  t    •    0    0     1   }    f 

Qoinarlos,  orVictoriatiis..     0    0    3  }    i 
Deoaritts    0    0    7} 


9 

Senbc 

4 

« 

10 

5 

90 

10 

40 

90 

1,000 

500 

10,000 

5,(K)0 

JtV 


»4 


10 


950 


9,500 


100 


1,000 


9 


60 


500 


95 


950 


Stater   0  16    1)1 


10 


Settertiom  .    8    1    5   i 


t  The  smallest  of  the  brass  coins  after  the  redaction  of  the  at,  as  the  tetter- 
timt  was  of  the  sll? er  ones.  The  as,  at  first  Hbraht  (or  a  ponnd  wei^rht),  after 
it's  tnccessive  redactions  to  9oc.,  I  oc,  and  (  oc,  was  still  called  libella.  It 
was  applied  to  any  thing  divided  into  twelve  part«  i  an  inheritance,  an  acre, 
liquid  measure,  interest  of  money,  ftc.  Hence,  probably,  nor  word  *  ace*  or 
anit.  The  quimariut  was  called  vicioriaiutf  from  the  image  of  Victory  some- 
times impreaied  upon  it. 

f  Meaning  Ubetla,  libeiUi^  ei  temit^  and  often  marked  HS. 

I  The  comparative  values  of  gold  and  silver  have  in  all  states  occasionally 
varied.  As  the  tiater^  of  gold,  weighed  generally  doable  the  denariut,  they  are 
here  stated  (below  the  present  proportion)  gold* :  silver  ::  95  :  9.  The  sVoler 
aureut  of  the  Greeks  is  estimated  at  the  same  valae.  The  ttater  Jkuikmt  and 
the  f<aler  Cr«f<  were  double. 


Greoiak  and  Roman  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 


Leates 


'  •  •«  «  a-**-*  •••«••  »•  •*  »•  «rv  •«  •  •  •  I 


a  0  0  0  -** 


.  4 

Siliqat 

18 

S 

78 

18 

144 

S6 

576 

144 

6,918 

1,788 

Obolat 


6 


18 


48 


576 


Dracbma 


8 


8 


96 


Sicilicos 


48 


Uncia 


0  0    0    3  Vt 

0  0    0    9-^ 

0  0    8    6  iV 

0  0    4  IS    ^ 

0  0  18    5    ^ 


18     Libra*    0  10  18  13    ^ 


T  16  ^ 

0  17  i 
0  19  14 


^  Originally  an  at.  The  miiM^ffleacviiifmifiiff exceeds  tbii, 
according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  only  byxV>>n<i  weighs.  ..      0  11 

The  TaUntum  Aiticum commune,  =^60  Mine   56  1 1 

-^ AUxandritB 104 

Aios worth,  indeed,  states  tbe  Attic  weights  as  i  heavier  than  the  corre* 
■ponding  Roman  ones. 

N.  B.  Between  the  o^olas  and  tbe  drmchmm  was  interposed  tbe  tcriptulum^ 
doobie  the  former)  between  the  drachma  and  the  ticiticut  the  textula^A  scrips 
(via;  and  between  the  ticilicus  and  the  uncia  the  duelia^one  third  of  the  latter. 
Xhere  were  also  other  But>dlvision»  of  weights,  the  sem^ncia^  kemiteicla^  i.  e. 
•emifejT/tila,  &c.     But  they  are  omitted  in  (he  Table,  for  thesalte  of  brevity. 

The  weights  of  tbe  Grecian  coins  are  compoted. 

The  Drachma,  at 0  0    8 

Tbe  Mina  (lOO*'') I  1    0    4  :rr 

The  Talent  (60«') 65  0  18    6  H 


6'TT 


4    • 


had 


Griciah  Meagures  of  Length. 


]fit,JLineh.    die. 


» 

■•      •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

» •• 

»••••••        V 

0 
0 

1 
1 
0 

1 

8 

OT 

4 

DoroD 

0 

3    .0818    i 

••••••••••• 

0 

• 

0 

18 

S 

Spithame     .• 

9    .0656    i 

16 

4 

H 

PCB 

0    .0675 

1       " 

24 

6 

2 

1^ 

Cobitoi,  or  mxvi^  • .  •  •        0 

•  .1S185 

96 

24 

8 

6 

4 

Pftanii 

,  or  ofytna        8 

0      .685 

9,600 
76,800 

8,400 

800 

600 

400 

100 

Stadiom     801 

4          .5 

19,800 

6,400 

4,800 

3,800 

800 

8 

Mmonl611 

0 

•  Between  the  dor«M  and  tke  tpUhmnu  wu  interpMcd  tbe  ficiUtt a>tea,  and 
the  ortAodoronoeleveB  iaetylL  Between  the  pet  likewlae  and  the  wx^c*  ®' 
larger  cahit,  occmrred  the  irv^fAn  nthree-foiirtht,  and  the  «rvviw*6ve-tixthi  of 
the  4r«>rvc. 

The  Greekf  and  Peniaoi  called  thirty  t/Mlia  m  parmmtgmt  and  two  paroawigtf 
a  gekmnag. 

The  pktkron  wai  about  a  hnndred  feet. 


Roman  Measures  of  Length. 

9d$»jU  inch,    dee* 
DifptPi  traniversns     • 0    0    0    .T85  | 

Uocia,  or Pollez    «0    0    0    .967 

iiinor   0    0    8    .901 


'* 

Uocia, 

or  Pol 

4 

S 

Palma 

16 

18 

4 

84 

18 

6 

80 

60 

80 

10,000 

7,500 

8,500 

80,000 

60,000 

80,000 

Pel 


0    0  11     .604 


4 


685 


5,000 


H 


Cabitas     0  1  5  .406 

Passus     1  1  10  .08 

185     Stadinn  . .     801  1  4  .5 

8   Milllare  1611  8  0 


416} 


S,9S3},  1,000 


Grecian  Measures   of  Capacily    (or  things  Liquid,   reduced   to 
English  Wine- Measure. 


0  -.4^  0.ftJ5fl     ' 

"-— 

Conch 

0  Vt     ".'IS  u 

10 

4 

9 
1! 
S4 

Cyatb 

») 

84 

la 

Xr.lM       0     1      4.26S 

ISO 

48 

8 

730    1    !H8 

144 

T* 

19 

6 

Chofis  0    e    65.698 

H.WO  |3.4Sfl 

1,788 

884    I    144 

\i  luAmnttt     10    S    19.636 

Unlho 
lallcr) 
bi.  ixin 

cacMhar 
HM-.  bj 

heoxyt 

(.see* 
■dtiilb 

hCMfA 

a,  nnrl 
ble  of 

bCIWM 

«hkh 

Or«k 

dalGT 
(rdat 

■id  (hf 

I. 

myilrvH  wai  inlerpoipil  Ihr  rAen*,   cqwl 
a/'m.  Nixl  cD'vl.  (Ihe  forvti  of  which  Dr. 
n^jrl,  Ifiptr,  lii.i.^arf  uforiviiilh  of  ibo 
unl   lo  four  colyl*.     Dr.  L.  likrwiff,  la 
..fln  oKaiaro  of  Im^ih,   bu  ilatrd  Ibe 
wkereai,  in  what  reJam  la  Uic  Grrciaa 

Roman  Measures  of  Capacity  for  things  Liquid,  reduced  to  English 
Wine- Measure. 


L)s*f 

4 
84 

48 

0    Vt    0.469  f 

6 
l« 

llrniln 

a      congi 

"W04 
4^080 

868 

48 

m 

1,980 

84           4 

3    4|      S.33 

T    1     lo.sa 

143    3    11.005 

t  Brtwrfn  tttr  tfalAttuiilt'r  irmimamrrt  lnirr|HHf4  Ibc  •nlohihini  •>»' 
roiuih,  onil  ibr  }*ar(ariHi  — anr-hair  ibe  laller  i  hi  railed,  bdaurf  i  njrlaHi 
u  HxltTiUM,  bccaiiv  ^  ranjJw.  Cailu,  <«iiflariaf,  and  dsliimi  ilrnou 
;crlaiii  mtm.vrr.  TUt  kn»'au  dlildrd  thr  nrttHni,  a%  *r11  u  (h(  Ji»ra,  li 
ii><-lir  rqBTil  pDili,  called  •yaf^a.  llracr  Ibrli  eaifcu  »rrc  drnOK-lBal 
««(Aii('-i,  fHtf,  ■■(«,  orMtoiw,  accsrdiBguibaiiuBbn  of  cyafU  itbich  ihiy  i 


Grecian  Measures  of  CafMicity  for  things  Dry,  redaoed  to  English 

Corn-Measure. 


Co<;fil«irioD 

Cyafhai 


.000    O.STSVr 


I    10 


15 


GO 


ISO 


180 


8,640 


li 


6 


IS 


18 


864 


: 0  0  0    S.76S  i 

Oxybapboo     0  0  0    4.144} 

Cotyie    0  0  0  16.579 

Xcitet    0  0  0  59.158 

CbceoU    0  0  115.705  1 


8 


19 


576 


144 


H 


7« 


48    Medimaoi  ..    4    0    6    3^1 


RoMAH  Measures  of  Capacity  for  things  Dry,  reduced  to  English 

Corn-Measure.  • 

Li^ls       0    0    Vt    0.01 


6 


24 


48 


384 


U 


Cyatbos    0  0  -fr  0.04 

Acetabolom      0  0  f  0.06 

Hemiiia    0  0  (  0.84 

Sextarim    0  0  1  0.18 


18 


96 


198 


64 


188 


16 


38 


8 


16 


Semioiodim     ••••    0    1     0     3.84 
Modias    ....    1    0     0     7.66 


Tbe  Ctredan  sqvare  mcatarei  were  tbe  pUthron^  of  dosbtfol  Toluei  and  H't 
balf,  called  the  artfum, 

9^*  The  Jngerum,  or  acre,  af  tbe  Boaumt  conCaiacd  840  feet  in 

leoi^th,  and  180  ID  breadth  I  lo  all    88.800 

Tbe  aetui  fnadrahu^  called  also  ortat  mt^  or  umU^  contained 

an  area  nf  180  feet  tqoare,  or     14.400 

Tbe  acfat  mialiHHt,  called  alto  jgxfaaf    4.800 

Thectfmay  caUed  alfo Mtamcia  ...« 3.600 


CHllONOLOGICAL   TABLE. 


Bttnf  YMr  of  the 
MirM.  worl^ 
(B.  C.)  (A.  M.) 

400^ -«-— r/itf  creation  of  the  voorld^  according  to  the.  Hebrew 

I    text*. 
234«8' 1 656  7V/<?  universal  deluge;   427  years  after  which,    Abram 

I    was  called. 
22VIil7m^The  (au>er  n/Bahel  built. 

2188  1816  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  founded  by  Mizraim,  whicli  laiU 
I        I    till  Canibyaes*  B.  C.  525. 

20891915 SiCYON     founded,     which     lasts    till 

f        I     B.C.  1089. 

2059194-5 Assyria   founded,    which    lasts    till 

Sardanap  Uus'  death,  B.  C.  820. 
K.  B.    Seiuiramis  dies,  B.  C.  1965. 
1921.2083  Abram  cnllcd,  ajt.  75.    Here  commences  the  *  490  years 

t     of  sojourning  f.* 
1856,21 48  The  kingdom  of  Argos  founded  by  Inachus. 
1764j2240  The  deluge  of  Ogyges,  which  desolates  Attica  for  208 
years,  till  Cecrops*  arrival. 


4»  By  (he  LXX.  U  is  placfd  5872,  and  bj  the  Samaritan  Yeriion  4700  yean 
B.  C. 

t  GaL  lit.  17.,  Exoff.  xil.  40.  Hebr.  Now  tlu  tcjourmmg  of  ths  chUdrtn  •/ 
inrotlf  »Ao  rfwt/f  in  Rgypi%  utat  4S0  jfeiwi.  In  the  latter  paf>a|;e,  however,  are 
fotiad  tome  difflrultlem  l>ecaute  not  only  the  eJdUrenof  Israel  did  not  sqionni 
'  la  Efypt  *  4:K)  year^  |  but,  to  complete  that  interval,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
elude  ibe  previnun  sojdurnini^  In  Canann  of  IsraiPs  children,  of  Israel  hiaiself, 
of  iMiae  his  fiKhrr,  and  in  port  of  Abraham  his  i^randfHtber.  The  LXX.  clears 
up  (he  mutter,  b)  rrndhi|(  (in  addition  to  the  Hebrew  (cxt)  xai  ir  v«  Xavaav  tLvlu 
Kvi  tl  ««)•{<(  «ir.»t|  and  (houfh  the  last  five  wordx  do  not  occur  in  cardinal 
Camrn't  edition  1.S87,  they  exist  In  the  Polyj^lotts  of  Cnmplutum  and  An- 
twerp, dec.  A*  well  a»  in  a  ^rrnt  number  of  versions  and  MSS.,  and  are  subs  tan* 
dated  b\  all  the  Aamaritun  rcadinics.  The  tojourning  in  E|c>pt  in  fact,  dated 
from  4he  time  of  Ivrael**  nrriv..!  in  that  country,  was  onl)  )215  years:  bnt  their 
faihrts  had  previously  s«\)ourtted  foi  the  same  naml>er  of  years  in  Canaan  aAcr 
(be  railing  of  Abian. 


14912513 


13832621 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLK.  IxXT 

B.C.     A.U, 

1582;2422  The  Arundel  marbles  date  from  this  period,  and  place 

here  the  coming  of  Cecrops  *• 
15562448Cecrop8l.  arrives  in  Attica  from  Sals  in  Egypt*  and 

reigns  50  years. 
1531  '2473  Moses  jUes  into  Midian,  act.  40. 
15062498  Crana\i5  f  succeeds  Cecrops.  In  his  reign  the  Areopagus 

I  Id  first  mentioned. 

1503  2501 1  The  deluge  of  Deucalion,  in  Thessaly. 
1495  2509 The  Panathenisa  first  celebrated  at  Athens. 
1493  251  l:Cadrou8  introduces  the  Phcenician  letters  into  Greece, 
and  builds  the  Cadmea,  afterward   the  citadel  of 
l*hebes. 
Thf  children  of  Israel  leave  Egupim 
14852519Danaiis  is  driyen  from  Egypt  Hby  his  brother  ^gyptus 
(called  also  Rameses,  and  Sesostris  the  Great)  and 
arrives  in  Greece  in   his  wnrvtmrt^i^  or  fifty-oared 
I    vessel.    Ten  years  afterward,  he  seiaes  the  kingdom 
\        \     of  Argos. 
1451  2553  Moses  dies^  set.  120,  and  is  succeeded  by  Joshua. 
1406  2598' Minos  I.  gives  laws  to  the  Cretans,  and  acquires  a  great 
maritime  power  J. 
Ceres  visits  Attica,  teaches  the  Athenians  to  sow  com, 
and  sends  her  son  Triptolemus  to  Eleusis  and  the  rest 
of  Greece. 
13^6  2648jThe  Elusinian  Mysteries  instituted  by  Eumolpus,  son  of 
I        I     Mussus. 

•  The  dates  of  these  marbles  aniformly  precede  tbeae  adopted  by  arch- 
bishop Usher  by  abont  26  years. 

f  'Between  Craoausaiid  Tbcseai,  the  kiogi  of  Attica  were 
B.C. 

1497    Ampbictyon,  son  of  Deucalion,  who  married  Cranaus'  daughter,  de- 
throned his  father-in-law,  on  Deacaliou'ft  death  (B.  C.  1496),  reigned 
at  Thermopylae,  and  establisthed  the  Amphictyonic  coonciJ, 
1487    Erichtbonios,  who  dispossessed  Amphictyoo  of  the  crown. 
14S7     Pandion  1. 
1997     ErecbtheoF, 
1947     Cpcrops  it. 
1907     Pandion  IL,  and 
VtS3     iGgens,  the  father  of  Thesens. 

1  After  him  the  powers,  succetsifely  masters  of  the  Meditenaaeao,  were 

1179  The  Lydians, 

1058  The  Pelasgians, 

1000  The  Thracians, 

916  The  Rhodians, 

893  The  Phrygians, 

808  The  CyprTofs, 

826  The  Pheenicians, 

787  The  JEi^ptians, 

753  The  Milesians, 

734  The  Cariaas,  and 

^76  The  Lesbians. 


Ixxvi 


CHROKOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


B.C. 
1326 


1263 


1251 

1234 
1225 
1222 

1213 
1205 

1188 

1184 
1124 

1116 
1104 
1070 


2678 


2741 


27SS 

2770 
2771' 
2782 


2791 
2799 


2816 

2820 
2880 

2888 
2900 
2934 


The  Isthmian  games  instituted  by  Sisyphus,  king  of 
Corinth*.  Ahout  this  time  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus, 
comes  into  Peloponnesus,  and  Orpheus  and  Linus  are 
supposed  to  have  flourished. 

The  Argonautic  expedition  under  Jason,  to  Colchis: 
Thsseus  one  of  the  party.  The  Pythian  games  first 
celebrated  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos. 

I.  THESEUS. 

relieves  the  Athenians  from  the  tribute  imposed  upon 
them  by  Minos  II.,  king  of  Crete,  and  patron  of 
Daodalus,  for  the  murther  of  his  son  Androgens. 

collects  the  inhabitants  of  the  twelve  villages  of 


Attica  into  one  city. 
The  war  of  the  Seven  Captains  against  Thebes.     Tlie 

Nemean  games  institutes. 
The  Oit/mptc  games,  which  are  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  Idsei  Dactyli  in  Elis  B.  C.  1453,  revived 

by  Hercules. 
The  rape  of  Helen  by  Theseus. 
Mnestheus  dethrones  Theseus,  and  drives  him  out  of 

Attica,  wliich  is  recovered  however  23  years  afterward 

by  his  son  Demophon. 
Jephtha  judges  Israel.      Sanchoniatho,  the  Phoeniciaa 

historian,  flourishes  about  this  time. 
Troy  is  taken. 
The  ^olian  colonics  migrate,  80  years  before  those  of 

Ionia. 
Samuel  judges  Israel, 
The  Heraclidse  return  into  Peloponnesus. 
Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  devotes  himself  for  his 

country.     Here  begin  the  Archonsf. 

•  These  xamec  were  sobseqnently  renewed  by  Tbeseti,  B.  C.  1234,  anil 
after  utecnod  intermittion,  B.  C.  582,  upon  every  »econd  y<-ar.  The  F^kiam 
Ipunet  were  restored  at  Delphi  every  fourth  year,  by  the  Amphictyoos,  B.  C^ 
ft9l.  The  NenuMn  games  were  revived,  every  second*} ear,  B.  C.  568  x  aad  cbe 
Olympic  ((fmes  were  re-appointed  every  fourth  year  by  Iphitas,  Lycurgos,  aad 
Cleosihenes,  B.  C.  864,  though  the  epoch  of  the  OiyDpiads  took  place  106 
jears  afterward. 

f  After  Codras,  perpetual  archons  (of  w-honi  bis  son  Medon  was  the  hni) 
mled  Athens  for  316  years  i  then 
■•c. 
764    Decennial  archons,  for  70 years;  and,  floally, 

"The  first  called  *  the'  Archon*  ««!*  ifi^s',  or  twm* 

fi/uo'-,  giving  his  name  to  the  year  t 
The  second  '  tu^Mu^,  or  king,  presidii^ 

over  the  sacred  rites  i 

The  third  —  ThkifAMfXKf  or  secretary  ai 

war:  and 
The  other  six  9irjM«9yrai,  regulators  of  the  p«blk 

decrees.    Sec  p.  844.,  not.  ^39.) 


684    Mine  annual  archons 


CHBONOLOGICAL  TABU.  IzXVU 

B.C.     A.M. 

1055 
1004 

975 


1 05512949.  Soic/  j&un,  and  David  reigns  at  Hehnm,  «C.  SO. 

3000.  TAtf  temokf  a/ier  eight  yean  spent  m  tf#  buildings  de- 

I    dieaUd  by  Solomon. 
90S9InMd  (or  ike  Ten   Tribes)  separate  from  Judak  {and 
Benjamin.) 


971 


944 


926 

907 
896 


SOSS 


Jerusalem^  and  pbtnden 


S06lO\Hesiod  flourishes,  according  to  the  Marbles. 


III.  LYCUBGUS 

S07S     is  born. 

S097\Homer  flourishes,  aocordii^  to  the  Marbles. 

3l06\£Ufah,  or  EliaSf  taken  up  into  heaven, 
884'S190Ltcurgu8  establishes  his  code  of  laws  at  Lacedsemon. 
869l3135;Dido  buBds,  or  enUu^es  Carthage :  and  Phidon  seizes  the 

I        I    goTeroment  of  Argos,  invents  weights  and  measures, 

\        I    and  Erst  coins  silver  money  at  ^gina. 
S20lSi84tKineveh  taken  by  Aibacet  and  Belesis  (or  Baladan),  who 

I        I    divide  the  Assyrian  empire,  the   former   receiving 

I        I    Media,  and  the  latter  Babylon  *. 


•  The  MbdivitiiNi  ef  Cbe  old  Affjrlao  enpire  was 
B.C.    MedU  Butplm  Au^Ha  IL 

Arbacct,  Ac.  Beleiit 

777     Pul,  orNlooi 

747     Nabammer    (wbote    Ti|;lmtb  Pilctcr 

Km    it   Med    by 

Ptolemy),  ftc«  Ac. 

till      Babyloo     it 

lakea  by  Eoirbad. 

doe  B.  C.  680. 


I  B.  C.  7U,  UU» 


7«7     Salmancter   <Sr%   cJ 

712     SeBDicberib 

709    EtarbaddoB    {jf^y*— * 

ftc.  dec.  to 

NeboclHidaes.  J  «Knilf 


I  MM      •«       dw 

^  ■■yriwt. 


jr«dlo  Persto 

Iv.  a.  Cyrw. 

aSO    Ivii.S.  —  becoiwt  king  of  Media. 
648    lvlii.1.  taket  Lydia,  and 

888    Is.  8.  Babyloa. 

555    Isl.  1,  .....I...  reiant  over  all  Afia,  aod  Uma  tm  edict  for  tkt  rtiwn 

9fmJmm^miith9  re-HtUUng  of  the  Umpk. 

589    1x11.4.  Gaaibywi. 

iti     Izhr.d.  Dariat  I.  tbe  too  of  Hyttafpct. 

499    lniii.4.  Xerxes  I.  (tbe  Qraat.) 

494    lzzfz.1.  Artaxcrzei  I.  (LooglflMMM.) 


Ixxviii 


cnRONOLOGICAL  TABLB. 


B.C.   AJi. 

8143190 The  kingdom  of  Macedon  founded  by  CaraiiiiB»  which 
}     lasts  tiJI  the  battle  of  Pydna  B.  C.  168. 

SOOS^  Jonah  the  prophet  •. 

797SS07|The  kiogdois  of  Ltdia  foonded,  which  lasts  till  B.  C. 
:     548. 

779  $^i25  Rings  superseded  mt  Corindi  by  annual  magistralea,  called 
i         '     Prytanes. 


B.C.       Olnnn.  YearofRtmc 
A.U.C 

776; 

760  V.  1. 


753 


yu4f. 


750vii.S. 


7+3  ix.  2. 


1 
4 


II 


The  epoch  of  the  Olympiads. 
TheopompuSy   king  of  Lacedeemon,  introduoei 
Rye  ephori  into  the  government. 

II.  ROMULUS 

builds  Rome,  according  to  Varro,  according 
toCato,  B.C.  752t. 

The  *  Rape  of  the  Sabines/  three  years  after 
which  Tat  the  epoch  of  Nabonassar)  Tatius, 
their  prmce,  is  associated  with  Romulus  in 
the  united  empire. 

The  first  Messenian  War  j:,  which  lasts  nineteen 
years,  ends  by  the  Lacedaemonians  taking 
Ithome.  About  this  time  (B.  C.  732.)  Sy- 
racuse,  and  (B.  C.  703.)  Corey ra  founded  b)r 

B.  C.     Mtdim  Penia 

4^  lxixviii.4.  Xerxet  II. 

4^  Ixxxix.  8.     Darius  II.  (NoHiiM.) 

404  xci?.  1.        Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnenon.) 

358  cv.S.  HI.  (Ochn.) 

SJ7  ex.  4.  Ars«* 

935  cxt.  8.  Darios  III.  (Codomannns.) 

^1  ciH.8. conquered  bv  Alexander  the  Great 

•  The  dates  of  the  other  propheu  are 
B.O. 

liN)  Amoi. 

785  Hoiem,  died  aboat  781. 

758  Nalium. 

757  iMtoA,  sawa  aaander  by  order  of  Manaaeh  aboat  B.  C.  09C. 

754  MIrah. 

731  Habakkdk. 

197  Jttmiak^  died  aboot  B.  C.  577,  and  Joel  (Calmet)  ? 

1»36  ZepMintah. 

593  Eiekkly  and  Obadiah  ? 

558  IkmieL 

588     HafTf^i- 
5^7     Zechuriab. 
436     Malachi. 

f  Sir  I^aac  Newton*i  theory,  which  placet  the  foundation  of  Rome  B.  6. 
687,  would  cooipleiely  anfalnf^e  the  e»tabliihed  chronology.  Dcsidev,  after  Ibe 
insinoces  of  lAtiiis  XIV.  and  \V.,  who>e  two  relKus  covrr  an  interval  of  19ft 
ycirs,  how  can  any  one  ar^ue  iccurely  upon  averaKm  of  kocc(*wloB»  ? 

X  Ari»indenio9  wa»  the  .Metteaian  general.  Their  »ceond  war  under  Arialo- 
nenet,  with  the  Lacedvnoniant  under  T\rtciii,  iM'^an  B  C.  585,  and  ended 
in  the  foarieenth  yrar  by  the  t^McdsiaonUn  taking  Ira,  and  eapellii^  their 
eaeaiet  flroM  Pclopoonenu.    The  third  began  B,  C.  465,  aad  Uutcd  lea  yckuv. 

S 


CimOKOtjOOICAl.  TAttJfc. 


■.C      Olymp.      JiV£t 


716 


715 
680 


672 
659 


xvi.  1. 


2. 

xxiii.  S. 


XXV]].  1. 

XXX.  2. 


38 


39 

68 


82 


623xxxix.2. 
Ixlv.l. 


i 


594  xlvl  3. 


562  liv.  S. 
560lv.  1. 


539 


lx.2. 


5S5llu.  2. 


Corinthian  colonies ;  and  (B.  C.  707.)  Taren- 
tum  by  the  Parthenians  mm  Lacedsnion. 
RoMULtJs  diet,  and  alter  an  interregnum  of  a 
year  is  succeeded  bj 

IV.  NUMA.* 

About  this  time  ArchUoehus  and  AJcman  flou- 
rish $  and  Termmder  gives  to  the  lyre  seven 
strings  instean  of  four. 
NuMA  dies. 

95  ICypseluB  usuips  the  government  of  Corinth^  for 
thirty  years,  when  he  is  succeeded  by  Perian* 
der,  who  holds  it  forty-four  years  more. 
Byzantium  founded  B.  C.  658,  and  Cyrene  by 
Battu8B.C.6dO. 
131  IDraco  fromiilgates  his  bloody  laws  at  Athens. 
154  .Cylon,  kc.  slain  for  having  aspired  to  the  go- 
\    vemment  of  Athens. 

V.  SOLOK 

160  gives  laws  to  Athens,  and  dies  B.  C.  558, 
a^.  80. 
About  this  time  Epimenides  the  Phsstian  lus- 
trates  Athens,  polluted  by  the  murther  of  the 
Cylonites  at  the  temple  of  the  Furies ;  and 
the  seven  wise  men  f ,  with  Alcaus^  Sappho, 
Anaduirnsy  AE^op,  Siaichorust  Anaximanderf 
Phalaris,  and  Anaximenes  of  Mfletus  flourish. 

192  ISusarion  and  Dolon  introduce  comedy  at  Athens. 

194  Pisistratus  first  usurps  the   Athenian  govern- 
ment* 

215  The  Phocfians,  driven  from    Rome,  colonise 
Marseilles. 

219  T%e9pis  introduces  tragedy  at  Athens. 


820 
844 


•  The  succeaon  cf  Nana  were 
A.U.C. 
8S    TallUB  Hostilioi. 

114    AociH  Martins.  ^ 

138    Tarqoinioi,  afterward  called  thritcns. 
176    Servilins  Tullius,  and 

Tarqainiof  Superbm. 

The  consolar  goverom^ot  ihlrodaced,  and  continoed  with  few  internip- 
tioos  468  jean,  till  Jalhii  CsMr*!  victory  at  Phanalia. 
f  Tbetewere 
B.C. 

689    Periaader,  tjrant  of  Coriath. 
618    Pittacat  of  Milyleoe. 
597     Chilo  of  LacodjemoD. 
fMA  5  SoUm  of  Athens. 
^^  {ThalesofMUetos. 
565     Bias  of  Prlene. 
964    deobolasy  tyraat  of  Lindoi  ia  Rhodes. 


Ixsv.t. 


Pgthagorat,  Xewo-' 
'eon,  Confiicvu,  and 

:us,  BisoBsioated  by 
and    Hippia*, 


About  this  litiie  T/ieogi 
phnnes  of  Colophon,  A 
Utraclitus  flourish. 

I  Hipparchua,  sod  of  Pisistratus, 
ilarmDJiui!  end  AriBtagitoD 
hti  remainitiff  son,  expelled 
dies  B.  C.  490. 

-Torquin  and  his  family  at  ihe  same  time  ex- 
pelled from  Rome,  and  Consuls  *  tstabliihed. 

VI.  VALERIUS  PUBLICOLA 

is  chosen  consul  in  the  room  ofCollalinuc. 
Brutus  fights  Anins,  the  eldest  son  of  CoUs- 

tinus,  and  both  fall. 
Horatius    Pulvillus,    collegue    of   Publtcola, 
dedicates  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitohnui. 
)  Horatius  Codes  defends  the  Sublician  bridge. 
I   PuBLicoLA  diet. 

I  The  people  of  Home  secede  to  the  Mont  Sacer, 
and  are  brought  back  by  Mcnenius  Agripps. 

XII.  C.  MAnCIUS  CORIOLANUS 
is  banished  from  Rome,  and  retires  to  the 
VolscJ. 

~  Gelo  usurps  the  government  of  Syfacuic,  eleven 
years  afterward  beats  the  Carthageniana  at 
Himera,  and  is  succeeded  B.  C.  4T&  by  hia 
brother  Hiero. 

t  Miltiadea  gains  the  battle  of  Marathon  over 
"  irius'  army,  and  dies  the  following  year. 

S  CoKioLiiNL's  besieges  Rome,  but  on  his  mo- 
ther's intetceuion  withdraws  the  Volsciao 
army,  and  is  put  to  death  by  that  people. 

)  Xerxes  succei'ds  his  father  Durius  on  the  throne 
of  Persia. 

XVII.  ARISTIDES 
is  banished  by  (he  Ostracism  for  ten  yean, 
but  recalled  at  the  end  of  three ;  dies  B.  C. 

VII.  THEMISTOCLES 
874      defeat*   Xerxes'   fleet  at  Salamis,  about  ten 


•   Ttir  TiMBinrKrinml 
or  ibc  Quxion  aim 

nkl«lBr.(lJ 

TrlbDo«.»t  I 

«Dt>1.M). 


f  iptr'al  of  thr  olbrr  Roman  nagliiracin  Here, 
,ic   nlrinpnTancou-lv  «<lh  Ihp  cil*  iiwlf. 
■|linlh^fir.rl.  A.  IT.  C.  8M. 
IT  pcuplc  (sntl  Ihc   |>lFMba  vdiln,  ulbclrasdit- 


-  P.»Io«.,  S»0. 


<»fftOKOLOGlCAt  TAUB. 


huuil 


B.C.     Olymp.       A.U.C. 


479  Ixxv.  4. 


471  llxxvii.  2.  28S, 


bad   fallen  at  Ther- 


470 


S. 


weeks  after 
mopylfle. 
i76|The  Peniant  under  Mardooiui  defeated  at  Pla^ 
tiese  by  Pausanias  on  tbe  tame  dav,  upon  wfatcfa 
they  lost  the  battle  of  Mycale  in  Ionia. 
About  this  time  Theron  of  Agriffentum ;  and  not 
long  afterward  Herodaha^  Thucifdides^  HeUa^ 
nicus^  DemoeritvSf  JSschvluSy  Pindar^  Anaxa- 

foras    of   Clazomense   (^fH)f   and    Sophocles 
ourith. 
riTHEMisTOCLKS  18  banishod  by  the  Ostracism, 
I    and  retires  to  the  court  of  Jterxes ;  dies  B.  C. 


284 


460Hxxx 


458 


... 


XXV.  CIMON, 


3. 


l294 
296{ 


454 

451 


448 


447 


Ixxxi.  3. 
ixxxiL  2. 


Jxxxiii.  1. 


440.1xxxiv.  4. 

4S9^Ixxxv.  2. 
431  IxxxviL  2. 


429r 


303 


306 


307 


son  of  MHtiadeSy  defeats  the  Persian  fleet  off 
Cyprus,  and  their  army  near  the  riyer  Eury- 
medon  in  Pamphylia. 

is  banished  by  the  Ostracism ,  recalled  in 
five  years,  and  dies  B.  C.  449,  set.  51 . 

Ezra  t$  sent   by  Artaxerxes   Longimanus  Jrom 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  toith  the  cimtive  Jevos^  &c. 
490  years  (u  e.  70  propheticat  nuks)  before 
the  crucifixion, 
300|The  Romans  send  to  Athens  for  Solon's  laws. 

The  Decemvirs  created,  and  the  laws  oi  tbe  XIT. 
tables  compiled.  The  consulship  restored 
B.  C.  449. 

The  first  Sacred  War*  about  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi, in  which  the  Athenians  and  Lacedasmo- 
nians  were  auxiliaries,  but  on  opposite  sides. 

Tolroides  the  Athenian  general  killed,  and  his 
forces  defeated  by  the  Boeotians  at  Cbseronea. 

About  this  time  Zaleucus^  Charondas,  Empedo* 
cleSf  Euripides^  Phidias^  Cratinus,  Eupolis^ 
Aristophanes^  Meton^  Socrates^  Gorgias^  Hip' 
pocrateSf  Protagoras^  ParrhasiuSp  Lysias,  Cebes, 
and  Euclid  of  Megara  flourish. 

IX.  PERICLES 

313     subdues  Samoa,  which  had  revolted  from  the 

Athenians. 
315  War  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra  begins. 
323 stirs  up  the  Peloponnesian  War,  which  with 

the  interposition  of  some  truces  lasts  27  years. 

About  this    time   the   Old   Testament  history 

finishes, 
4.|325; dies,     et.    70,    after    having   governed 

•  TW  moo4,  apoa  the  temple  •fl>elplii*li  beina  pluod^ed  by  the  Phooeaot, 
begaa  B.  C.  S^,  mod  lasted  nine  yean.    (PhUomelai  ftW  B.  C.  S54.) 
VOL.  I.  g 


^^^^IMlIii 

CHROMOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

■                                       B.C.         Olymr.     A.U 

c. 

Alliens  25  years  in  concert  whli  olbcre,  anJ 

1 

15  alone. 

H                          424 

xxxix.  1.  3A 

0  The  Thebans  defeat  the  Athenians  at  Delium. 

■                          422 

2  The  battle  of  Amphipolia. 

XXVII.     NICIAS 

H                           415 

xci.  2.       S3 

9     a  sent  by  the  Athenians  to   Sicily  with  a  con- 
sidernhle  force,  and  falls  in  battle  two  years 
afterward. 

XI.     ALCIBIADES, 
who  had  been   sent  as  Nicias'   collegue,  is 
recalled  and  retires  to  Sparta. 

V                         407 

Yciii.S.     34 

7  ■—  returns  to  Athens,  and  rejoins  the  array. 

■                           404 

xciv.l.     >35 

0—  dies  {(ct,  46),  as  also  Theramenea.     Alliens, 
after  ilie  action  of  .Sgoa-Potamos,  ».  C.  405, 
is  taken  by  the  Lacedicmonian  general 

XXIII.    LYS.^NDER; 
who  establishes  the  Thirty  Tyrants  in  that  city, 
and  falls  B.  C.  394  at  Haliartus. 

V                          4U] 

4,      3S 

who  dieB  B.  C.  390. 
Cyrus  killed  in  his  expedition  against  his  brother, 

H 

XLVII.    ARTAXERXES  II.    (Mnemon,  who 

dies  B.  C.  358.) 

Cletiat,    Zfuxit,    AutiMenea,    Arckytat,    Phi- 

latenut,  Philutus,  htcas,  Diogenei,  and  Eu- 

doxui  flourish. 

XXXI.     AGESILAIIS 

1                          397 

XCT.  4.      S 

j7     ascends  the  throne  of  Sparta. 

■                          390 

xcvi.  1.      3 

58  —  drfeats  the  Persian  cavalry. 

■                         393 

4.     3 

31  —  defeats  the  allies  (Athenians,  Thebans,  Co* 
rintiiians,  and  Argives)  in  the  Corinthian  War 
at  Chrcronen,  a  few  dnjs  after  Conon  had  de- 

■ 

sea-tight  at  Cnidus. 
—  lends  an  army  into  Egypt,  In  assist  Taclios 
against  tlie  Persians,  B/O.  362,  and  dies  the 

following  year. 

H                       3S0 

xcvii.3.     31 

HTlie  Romans  defeated  at  Allia  by  the  Gauts,  and 
VIII.    CAMILLUS 
made  dictator :  dies  B.  C.  365. 
j7|TIic'  Peace  of  Anlolcidiis"  (ihe  Spartan  general. 

^^^ 

xcviii.2.  31 

{    who  died  B.  C.  370)  between  the  I'ertians  and 

CRVONOLOOICAL  TABUB. 


Ixzxiii 


B.C     Olynp.       A.U.C. 


sn 


371 


868 
S6S 


S60 


c^. 


cii.  2. 


cm.  1. 
civ.  2. 


cv.  1. 


857 


354 


—  4. 


cvi.  3. 


343 


340 
338 


cix.2. 


cz.1. 
ex.  3« 


336 
S34 

S31 


cxLl. 
—   3 


ouLS. 


377 


383 


386 
391 


394 


397 


400 


411 


414 
416 


418 
420 

423 


Lftcedsmonians,  bj  which  the  Greek  cities  is 

Asia  are  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Persia* 
Chabrias,  at  the  head  of  the  Athenians,  defeats 

the  Lacediemonians  tinder  Pollis  by  sea  at 

Naxus. 
The  Thebans    under  Epaminondas  defeat  the 

Lacedaemonians  at  Leuctra,  where 

XV.    PELOPIDAS 

headed  the  Sacred  Band.     He  died  B.  C.  364, 

in  a  successful  battle  with  Alexander  tyrant  of 

Phere,  who  survived  him  seven  years. 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  tyrant  of  Sicily>  dies. 
The  battle  of  Mantinea;   where  lEpaminondas^ 

though  victorious,  is  killed  by  the  son  of  Xeno- 

phon. 
Philip  of  Maccdon  begins  his  reign,  and  gains 

a  battle  at  Methone  over  Argsus  and  the 

Athenians. 

XLV.    DION 

expels  Dionysius  the  Younger  from  Syracuse 
(but  he  recovers  possession  of  it  after  ten  years 
of  banishment,  and  holds  it  for  four  more). 

—  is  put  to  death  by  the  Zacynthian  mercenaries. 

About  this  time  Tkeopompus  of  Chios,  Ephorus 
of  Cumae,  and  Speustppus^  Aristotle^  Protogenes 
of  Rhodes,  XenocrateSy  StUpo  of  Megara, 
ApeUes  of  Cos,  CtdUppus^  Lystppus^  Praxiules^ 
and  Theopkradus  flourish. 

Xni.    TIMOLEON, 

who  had  previously  put  to  death  his  brother 
Timophanesfor  afiecUng  the  Corinthian  govern- 
ment. 

Restores  liberty  to  Syracuse,  and  re- ex  pels  Diony- 
sius the  Younger,  who  takes  refuge  at  Corinth. 

Tlie  Samnite  War  begins,  and  lasts  71  years; 
during  the  last  10,  the  Samnites  confederate 
with  the  Tarentines. 

TiMOLEON  defeats  the  Carthaginians  near  Agri- 
genturo,  and  dies  B.  C.  337. 

Philip  of  Macedon  defeats  the  Athenians  and  The- 
bans at  Cheeronea;  is  assassinated  two  years 
afterward  by  Pausanias,  and  succeeded  by 

XXXIII.    ALEXANDER, 

who,  after  having  destroyed  Thebes  B.  C.  335, 
defeated  Darius'  anniet  on  the  Granicus  B.  C. 
334»  at  bsns  833,  and  at  Arbela  331,  taken 


bsxhr                              OTROHOLOGICAL   TABLE. 

B.C.      OliFBip.      A.U.C. 

S27 

raiii.S. 

427 

ponesiion  of  Hgypt,  and  marched  mto  India 
against  Porus  327,  dies  329,  ret.  32,  on  the 
lame  day  with  Diogenes,  «ei.  90. 
His  empire  divided  into  four  kingdoms  *   after 
his  death. 

The  Samian  war  of  two  years  takes  place  between 

the  Athenians  and  Antipater. 

B.C.  A.U.C, 

XLI.  DEMOSTHENES, 

who  bad  been  banished,  is  reculled  nftet  a  two  years' 

322 

iS2 

exiie,  BDtl  (with  Hyperidea  and  Demadea)  put  to  death 
tile  following  year  by  .\ntipaler,  set.  60. 

r           321 

433 

The  RomanB  passed  under  the  yoke  by  the  Samnites  at  the 
Furcffi  Caudinffi. 

- 

4>34 

Polysperchon  publishes  n  genera]  liberty  lo  all  the  Greek 
cities,  and  dies  about  B.  C.  909. 

XXXV.  PHOCION 

fc                    318 

436 

i*  delivered  up  by  lliat  general  to  the  Athenians,  who 
unjustly  put  him  to  dc.nth. 

■  '" 

437 

^yracu^e,  &c.,  usurped  by  Agathocles,  who  dies  B.  C.  2b9. 
Demetrius  Pbalereus  governs  Athens  for  ten  years. 

XXX.  EUMENES, 

^^H 

"' 

who  had  attained  considerable  rank  among  Alexander's 

H  " 

«. 

Seleucu*  Nicator  takes  Uabylon,  whence  the  '  ^Era  of  the 
Seleucida,'  and  dies  B.  C.  280. 

I  " 

M 

Q.  Fabius  defeaU  the  Samnites,  Marsi,  and  Peligni. 

1  " 

447 

restores  the  Athenian  democracy,    banishing  their  oU- 
garchi,  Demetrius  Pbalereus,  Dinarchus,  tec. 
About  this   time  Menander,    PoUmon,    Zeno    of  Citium, 

^^^1               •  Fgypt.  Syria  aixl  Rahytuii.  A<l.i,  aad  MicrdoD.    The  luccntion  of  lh« 

^^^B            Ftnltmin,  pt\aet,  of  Ibc  Sni  of  ihoe,  ji  •nbjniaed  : 
^^^P          K3    Piolcoiy.  Ihc  too  of  Ueui,  turnuicd  Soie^ 

^^            «M    Phil.d»liilu,^ 

846    Eucrgfle.  1. 

«1 Pbl!oi«lur. 

TO*    l^|.i|>h.n«. 

180    Philonwlnr. 

Ui    Eurnt'lri  II-.  or  Phy.eoo. 

US    Ulhyrui  Solrr,  wilh  b<i  tnnlhrr  CleDjuilra. 

106     Alriandrr  kinf  or  Cypiui,   with  CImpaira  for  tigbllvn   >un,  whca 

Lalhjrgt  win  rnlnrnl  fur  frcen  msre. 

81      Clc<.(.«lra  11.  mllb  Al.-iiind«r  II. 

•0     )>i.leai;  AlruDdrrlll. 

•5    n>.inyt)M  Anicln. 

&I     DlaBy»B>  11.  olth  ClropcUra  III.  Tben  JuIIh  Onar.  4S— 43. 

.he  II.  ..iBn..lr«.f.  *nd  B.  C.  SI.  Ai.([«l«»- 

CHSOVOLOGICAL  TABLS. 
B.C  A.U.C. 

CrantoTf    PhUewum^    Megasthates   the    liistoriaD,  and 
Pyrrho  flourish. 
SOI  1453  The  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  wliere  Anticoniis  it  de- 
feated (and  killed)  by  Ptolemy^  Seleucot,  Xytimachuiy 
and  Caisander. 
458iDEMETRius  takes  Athens  after  a  year's  siege. 


296 
294 
287 


284470 


4<>0 
467 


ascends  the  throne  of  Macedon. 

is   deserted   by    his    army,   whom    IVrrhus 

corrupts,  and  by  the  Athenians,  and  diet  the  foUowiog 
year. 

XXI.  PYRRHUS 

takes  possession  of  Macedon,  but  is  expelled  the  next  year 
by  Lysimachus,  who  five  years  afterward  falls  in  Phiygia 
in  an  action  with  Seleucus. 
The  LXX,  translation  supposed  to  have  been  made  about  this 
time. 


281    ., 

280|474  Pyrrhus  passes  into  Italy,   and  continues  there  and  in 
Sicily  till  his  defeat  by  Curius  at  Maleyentum,  B.  C. 


473|The  Achaean  league  begins. 
""  '^         [US  passes  into  It " 
y  till  his  defea 
274. 


264490 
260494 

256  408 


278  476|The  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  cut  to  pieces  near  Delphi. 
272482PYRRHUS  dies. 

268|486lAthen8  taken  and  kept  IQ  years  by  Antigonus  ^Gonatas) 
king  of  Macedon,  after  which  he  restores  it  to  liberty* 
The  I.  Punic  War  *  begins,  and  lasts  23  years. 
The  Carthaginians  defeated  at  sea  by  the  Romans  under 

Duilius,  who  has  the  first  na?al  triumph. 
Reguius  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner;  dies  about  B.  C.  251. 
In  this  half  century  Eudid  of  Alexandria,  Epicurus^  Ar^ 
cesHaus^  Zenodatus  of  Ephesos,  Dionynus  of^ Alexandria, 
Theocrituiy  Aratus  of  Tarsus,  LvcaphnM^  Berosus  the 
Chaldean  historian,  CieantheSf  TirmeuSt  Manetho  the 
^Egyptian  historian,  Caliimachut,  ZoUui,  and  Duris  of 
Samos  the  historian  flourish. 

XLVIII.  ARATUS, 

251|503     of  Sicyon,  prevails  upon  his  countrymen  to  join  the 

Achaean  league. 
2435111— takes  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  and  diet  B.  C.  213,  set.  62. 

XXXVII.  AGfS, 

king  of  Sparta,  for  having  attempted  to  settle  an  Agra- 
rian law,  put  to  death. 
2S5l519;The  temple  of  Janus  shut  for  the  first  time  after  Numa's 
I      I    reign. 

•  TW  If^  ia  which  Aooibal  aovrbhcf,  hegiia  B.  C.  218,  and  lasts  till  the 
hattle  of  ZaM,  B.  C.  902.  ..... 

III.  brgiM  B.  C  149,  awl  cads  B.  C.  Ut  with  the  dertractioa  of 
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y 

j^ 

Aratus,  join  the  Achimn  league. 

231 

523 

rhc  first  divorce  at  Rome,  by  Sp,  CarTilius. 

XXXVin.  CLEOMENES 

227 

527 

begins  a  war  of  five  vears  with  Aratus. 
—  kills  the  Ephori,  and  restores  the  Agrarian  laws  of  Sparta. 

225 

529 

222 

532 

Loses  the  battle  of  Sellasia  to  Anligonus  (Uoson)  king  of 
Mncedon,  whom  Abatus  had  called  in  to  his  assistance, 
and  retires  into  Egypt. 

220 

53+ 

The  Social  War  between  the  ^tolians  and  Adireans  be- 
gins, and  continues  three  years,  in  which  Philip  king  of 
[Vlacedon  joins  the  Achieans. 

219 

535 

Saguntum  taken  and  destroyed  by  Annibal,  which  causes 
flie  II.  Punic  war. 

217 

537 

Annibal,  having  previously  gained  the  battles  of  Ticinum 
and  Trebia,  defeats  the  consul  Flamiaius  ul  the  lake 
Thrasymene;  and 

216 

538 

the    consuls  Varro    and    ^milius  at  Canna:    in 

Apulia. 

XVI.  MARCELLUS 
beau  Annibal  at  Nola. 

,                       212 

S42 

—  takes  Syracuse,  after  a  siege  of  three  yean. 

208 

546 

—  dies. 

KIX    PHiroPfFMFN 

b 

'the  last  of  the  Greeks,'  defeats  Machanidas,  ty'ant  of 

Lacediemon,  at  Man  tinea, 
(G.  C.  191,  unites  Lacedsmon  to  the  Achaean  league. 
188,  abrogates  the  laws  of  Lycurgos,  which  arc 

soon  restored  however  by  the  Romans,  and 
183,  dies  set.  70.) 

X.    FABIUS  MAXIMUS  {Cunctator). 

.                     207 

547 

and  slain  by  Claudius  Nero. 

WS 

552 

Annibal  defeated  at  Zama  in  Africa  by  Scipio  (Africaiius  I. 
or  the  Great)  who  dies  B.  C.  18+. 

( dies  B.  C.  183,  »U  64.) 

n  this  half-century  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,    Cotton   the 
astronomer,   Eratonthenei,    Apollonio*  of  Perga,  /.tiiw 
Attdronkun.Chnisippiu,  Eiiphonon,  Archimrdei,  S'm'iux, 
Apollonius  Ithodiut,    ArUlo,    Fabim  Pictor,  Phvlarchus 
l)ie  historian,  I'Uiutus,  £nniiu,  and  Sotion  flourish. 

200 

554 

The  L  Macedonian  war*  begins,  and  lasts  nearly    four 

year*. 

1                            *  Hw  11.  b^loi  a  C,  17),  andtndialllilhelDUldefeBlorPtfMQ*. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE.  IxXXVU 


B.C.  A.U.C. 
I 


XX.    T.  Q.  FLAMINIUS 

197557     defeats  Philip,    king  of  MacedoD,  al  Cynotceplialc  in 

Tbessaly; 
196558  —  proclaims  liberty  to  Greece,  and  dies  after  B.  C.  182. 

XVIII.    CATO  THE  CENSOR 

triumphs  for  his  conquests  in  Spain ;  and  ^es  B.  C.  148, 
I     set.  85. 
192.562  War  of  the  Romans  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of 

Syria,  begins. 
190564  Antiochus  is  totally  defeated  by  L.  C.  Scipio  (  Asiaticus) 

at  Magnesia  in  Lydia,  the  leader  of  the  first  Roman  army 

that  had  entered  Asia. 

.  XIV.    P.^MILIUS 

168  5861    totally  defeats  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  at  Pydna. 
16S  59vJ^he  eoncrnment  of  Judea  by  the  AtmcncBonfamuy^  or  ihi 
\      \     Maccabeeiy  heg^nt  and  continuet  126  years. 

1605941P.  iEMiLius  dies,  set.  68. 

155599  Cameades,  in  an  embassy  from  Athens,  charms  the  Roman 


senate  by  his  eloquence. 

It-century 
Hipparchtu,  and  Aristarehus  flourish. 


In  this  half-century  dscUius^  Terence^  PolybmSf  Pacuviutf 


14660S|Carthage  destroyed  by  P.  Scipio  (Africanus  II.,  who  died 

I       I     B.  C.  129^  set.  56),  and  Corinth  by  L.  Mummius. 
1S5619  The  history  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 

The  Senrile  war  of  tnree  years  begins  in  Sicfly. 


133621 


XXXIX.    TIBERIUS  GRACCHUS 

is  put  to  death  for  haying  attempted  to  introduce  an 
!     Agrarian  law. 
Nomantia  is  destroyed  by  Scipio. 
rrhe  kingdom   of  Pergamus  is  asnexed  to  the   Roman 


123631  Carthage  is  rebuilt,  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate,  under 
i  the  BUDcri^eDdeDoe  of 


XL.    CA1U5  GRACCHUS 
12163S      kiDed,ct.23. 

XXIL    CAIUS  MAP.n:?, 

ll^SSS      a*  triboae,  impnMns  die  cobuku  hlei^Jk  i*x  o 

iaiv  v^bidi  ke  wiabed  to  cvrr. 
11  r6^3X!Eie  Jagiati|su  Wv  «f  i^re  T«n '>e^^ 


"Jut  leutuw*  »*^  Annuimei  jj^ 
iti0C  ^**  ib  I'liMPuiat. 


CHKONOLOOICAL   TABLE. 

eSSIMARivi  with  Catulns  dereati  theCimbri,  when  endeavour- 
enter  Italy  through  Noricum,  kod.  tlie  Tirol. 
'^     ntury    Saiynif,  Accitu,  Panatius,  Nicani/er, 
LiFst/iitrs,    L.    Ctrli'i'    Aiithnler  ilie    Komaii    liUtorian, 
Lvcilius,  anti  .Ipt^to-^orus  ffiiurieh. 
The  Sacia]  or  Mareic  VVnr  of  three  yeura  begins,  and  is 

lerminntt'd  by  Sylla. 
The  Milliridatic  War  of  26  year*  begins. 
"lie  Civil  War  between  t!iu  parlitjs  of  Marius  and  Svlla 
begins,  and  htsi»  till  ttie    defeat  of  Carbo  and  young 
Murius  at  Prffincste  D.  C.  62. 
Blus  dies,  £cl.  70. 

XXIV.    SYLLA, 
who  had  previously  been  sent  into  Cappadocia,  takes 
Athens,  and  cuLi  tn  pieces  the  army  of  Archelaus. 
—  makes  peace  with  Mithridates. 
8S672  —  ia  created  diclati>r,  and  continues  for  three  year*, 
79675  — resigns  his  office,  and  dies  the  following  year,  ail.  60. 

XXIX.     L.  SERTORIUS 
revolts  in  Spain,  and  is  assassinated  B.  C.  7S. 

XXVI.     LUCULLUS 
renews  the  war  against  Mithridates,  who  had  occupied 
fiiihynia,  and  made  a  league  with  Sertohiijs. 
lie  Servile  War  begins  under  Spartacuu.ulio  dies  B.C.  71. 
Lucoi,LDS  defeats  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  in  Armenia, 
and  lakes  TigranocertA. 

XXXII.     POMPEY 
|687|     begins  and  completes  the  Piratical  War,  st.  40. 

■  —succeeds  Luculi.ks,  and  conquers  Armenia,  Syria,  dc. 

which  latter  kingdom  he  reduces  the  following  year  to  a 
Roman  province,  putting  an  end  to  the  reign  of  the 
Seleucidfc. 
L.  Cicc.  Meiellus,  aOcr  a  war  of  two  years,  subdues  Crete. 
6069V PoMPEY  unites  in  the  I.  triumvirole*  with  C«sar  and 
Crassus,  engages  in  the  Civil  War  with  the  former, 
B.  0.50:  ia  besieged  by  him  in  Brundusium,  and  B.  C. 
48  loses  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  dies. 

XLII.  M.  T.  CICERO, 
who  had  pleaded  (for  P.  Qninctius,  Kt.  2«.>  DC.  81, 
and  eleven  years  ndcrward  delivered  the  fintt  two 
nratioTis  against  Verres,  is  elected  eoniul,  and  opposes 
Rulluft'  Agrarian  law,  detects  die  conspiracy  of  Ca- 
tiline, Sec. 

•  The  ILbclwecB  Anptlw,  Aalony, and  Lcpidoa,  it  formed  B.  C.  43. 
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LIFE 


OF 


THESEUS' 


SUMMARY. 


Distinction  of  the  Jabdous  and  the  historic  ages.  Points  ofre$em* 
blance  between  Theseus  and  Romulus.  Extraction  and  Idrth  of 
Theseus,  His  education ^  and  journey  to  Delphi,  His  mother 
reveals  to  him  the  secret  of  his  parentage*  He  emulates  the  ex- 
ploits  of  Hercules:  and  kills  Periphetes^  and  Sinnis ;  the  wild 
softo  of  Crommyon ;  Sciron^  and  other  public  robbers.  He  ar^ 
rives  at  Athens ;  defeats  the  PaUantida  ;  engages^  and  subdues 
the  Marathonian  bull.  The  Cretan  tribute.  He  offers  himself  as 
one  of  the  victims;  embarks;  and  with  the  assistance  of  Ariadne 
destroys  the  Minotaur.  Different  traditifjns  about  Ariadn^s 
death.  Upon  his  return  j  Theseus  lands  at  Delos  :  origin  of  the 
dance  of  the  Cratie.  He  arrives  at  Athens  :  death  of  his  father 
£geus.  He  incorporates  tJte  boroughs  of  Attica  into  one  city; 
institution  of  the  Panathemea.  He  diHdes  the  Athenians  into 
classes :  establishes  the  Isthmian  games  :  sails  to  the  Euxine  ;  and 
has  a  son  (Hippolytus)  by  Antiope^  the  Amasoii.  The  Amazonian 
war.  He  marries  Phadra.  Various  opinions  about  tlie  number 
of  his  achievements.  His  friendship  with  Pirithout,  The  battle 
of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapitha.  He  carries  tsff  Helen^  and  is 
imprisoned  in  Epirus.  Intrigues  of  Menestheus  against  him. 
Castor  and  Pollux  in-zade  Atlumi^  to  itc^rjer  their  dster.  Origin 
of  the  Academy.  They  are  adnutitd  into  the  city^  by  the  advice 
of  Menestkeus.  Theseut^  on  hu  return,  finds  Athens  in  a  state  rf 
revolt :  retires  to  Scyroi ;  and  is  treac^ierouJy  destroyed  by  Ly^ 
comedes.  His  bona  long  aJieruMrd  brought  to  Athens.  &rn- 
Jices  instituted  to  hit  honour. 
VOL,  I.  ^ 


As  geographers*  crowd  into  the  estremitiea  of 
their  maps  those  countries  that  are  unknown  to 
them,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  all  beyond 
is  hills  of  sand  and  haunts  of  wild  beasts,  or  inac- 
cessible marshes,  Scythian  snows,  and  frozen  oceans; 
so,  my  Senecio',  in  comparing  the  lives  of  illustri- 
ous men,  when  I  have  passed  through  tliose  periods 
of  time  which  may  be  described  with  probability, 
and  where  history  finds  firm  footing  in  facts,  I  may 
pronounce  of  the  remoter  ages,  that  all  beyond 
IS  fill!  of  prodigy  and  fiction,  the  regions  of  poets 
and  fabulists,  wrapped  in  clouds  and  unworthy  of 
belief*.  Yet,  since  I  had  given  an  account  of  Ly- 
curgus  and  Numa,  I  thought  I  might  without  im- 

'  Wilh  regard  to  the  time,  in  which  Theseus  flourinJied,  chroiio- 
logtslB  differ.  The  Oxford  Marlilca  (xx.)  fix  tlie  incorporation 
of  the  Attic  boroughs,  the  cttablislunent  of  tlie  AlJicniiui  corn- 
monweoUb,  and  the  institution  of  the  Isthinion  gamex,  to  It.  C. 
1259.  And  Dufresnoy  ollowe  him  a  subsequent  authority  of  thirty 
yean.  Blair  reftTs  these  events  to  B.  C.  1234,  seventeen  years 
after  his  Cretan  expedition.* 

*  The  term  '  hiatorians'  is  adopted  in  tlie  original,  with  reference 
not  only  to  (he  use  of  geography  in  history,  but  to  ihe  character  of 
the  old  geograplicrs ;  who,  beside  the  sites  and  distances  of  placi's, 


Itave  Ml  account  of  tlie  manners,  customs,  government,  &<:.  of  Ihc 
IrdiabitonU :  as  Slrabo,  Pausanias,  Ac* 

'  Sotsius  Senecio,  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  who  flourished 
under  Nerva  and  Trojan;  to  whom  Flutarch  has  inscribed  many  of 
his  Moral  Treatises,  and  fliny  addressed  some  of  his  Epistles :  not 
the  Senecio,  put  to  death  by  Domitian  for  having  written  the  life  of 
HehndiuB  PnscuB.  (Tac.  Agric.  2,  *5.) 

*  -Hie  wild  fictions  of  the  fabulous  ages  niay  partly  tie  aceounted 
for  from  the  genius  of  the  writers,  who  (as  I'lutordt  observeti) 
were  cliieHy  poets  i  and  partly  from  an  olTectalion  of  something  ex- 
traordinary or  preternatural  m  antiquity,  wliicb  lus  generally  pre- 
vailed botn  in  nations  and  fumilies.     (L.) 

A  similar  iikcertitude  Tbiicydides  (i.  I.),  more  than  five  hundred 
yean  before  Plutarch,  ascribes  to  the  times  anterior  to  tlie  Pelo- 
ponneaian  war  (which  eouuiu-nced  B.  C.  iSI.)  wltcrc  be  speaks  of 
the  Trojan  and  i^fedimi  conflicU,  the  latter  not  a  century  earlier 
than  himself.  What  (hen  must  we  think  of  on  ara  nearly  eight 
hundred  yrars  prior  (o  the  Median  war !  * 


+  THESEUS, 

of  his  country';  by  his  mother's  side  to  Pelops', 
who  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Peloponnesian 
kings,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great  opulence, 
but  the  nuinher  of  his  children ;  for  he  married  his 
daughters  to  persons  of  the  first  dignity,  and  found 
means  to  place  his  sons  at  the  head  of  tiie  chief 
states.  One  of  them  named  Pittheus,  the  grand- 
father of  'I'heseus,  founded  the  small  city  of  Trce- 
zene '",  and  was  esteemed  the  wisest  and  the  most 
learned  man  of  his  ape.  The  essence  of  the  wisdom 
of  those  days  consisted  in  such  moral  sentences,  as 
Hesiod"  is  commended  for  in  his  Book  of  Works. 
One  of  these  is  ascribed  to  Pittheus: 


Blast  not  the  hope,  which  fricmlBhii)  has  coticfived, 
But  fill  it'B  measure  high. 


*  ThcBCUS  was  the  sixth  in  descent  fVoni  ErcchthcuE  or  Ench- 
ihonius,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Vulcan  ami  Minerva,  or  Cranae 
srand-daughter  of  CnuiUus  the  second  king  of  Athens;  to  that 
Plutarch  justly  stiiles  him  to  have  descended  from  the  Autoch- 
thones, or  tirst  inhabitants  of  Attica,  so  called  because  they  pre- 
tended to  be  bom  of  the  soil  of  that  very  country.  They  were,  in- 
deed, a  more  ancient  people  than  those  of  many  other  districts  of 
Greece:  which,  from  their  fertility,  more  frequently  changed  their 
masters,  while  few  were  ambitious  of  settling  in  a  barren  coun- 
ry.  (L.)  'ITiia  we  learn  both  from  Herod,  vii.,  and  Thucyd.  i.  2.  6. 
ine  '  golden  grasshoppers.'  tnentioned  in  the  latter  section,  the 
Scholiast  refers  [ainung  other  sources)  to  this  assumed  terrene 
extraction. 

'  Pelops  wiw  the  son  of  Tantnlus,  and  of  Phrygian  extraction. 
He  carrifil  witli  hirn  imravuse  riches  into  Peloponnesus,  which  he 
had  dug  out  of  the  mines  of  mount  Sipylus.  By  means  of  thi<i 
wealth,  he  obtained  the  government  ot  the  moat  considerable 
Ivwn*  for  his  sons,  of  whom  he  had  eleven,  and  married  his  two 
tUughtera  to  princes  (L.):  Lytidice  to  Aleciryon  or  Nestor,  ton  of 
Perseus  king  of  Tirynllius ;  and  Astydamia  to  iJthenclus,  king  of 
MycenK.* 

'"  A  city  of  Argolis,  in  Pel  upon  ncs  us.  Pausanias  gives  nearly 
the  some  account  of  Pittlieus,  and  suys  that  he  taught  rhetoric  at 
Tr<jczcne.  '  I  have  read  myself  (he  adds)  '  a  book  of  his  com- 
position, wliieh  was  given  to  me  by  a  man  of  Epidaonu.'  (ii. 
Ml.  31.)" 

■'  lleeiod  lluurishcti  about  five  hundred  years  aflcr  Pittheus. 
Tlii*  poisnge  occurs  ffy.  •A'Hp.  Sfif<, 


was  immediately  named  Tliesciia  '■*,  because  of  tlic 
laying  up  of  tlic  tokens ;  others,  that  he  received  his 
name  a/terwaril  at  Athens,  when  JEgeas  adopted 
him  for  his  son.  He  was  brought  up  by  Pittheus, 
and  had  a  tutor  named  Connidas,  to  whom  the  Athe- 
nians even  in  our  times  sacrifice  a  ram'*,  on  the  day 
preceding  the  Tlicsean  Feasts ;  paying  this  honour 
to  bis  memory  upon  a  mncii  juster  account  than  that 
which  they  pay  to  .Silanion  and  ParrhasJus'",  who 
only  made  statues  and  pictures  of  Theseus. 

As  it  was  then  the  custom  for  those,  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  manhood,  to  go  to  Delphi  to  offer 
the  first-fruits  of  their  hair  to  Apollo,  Theseus  went 
thither;  and  the  place,  where  this  ceremony  is  per- 
formed, is  said  from  him  to  be  still  called  Tbcsca. 
He  shaved  however  only  the  fore-part  of  his  head,  as 
Homer  informs  us  the  Abantes  did  '^ ;  and  this  kind 


"  The  Greeks,  u  well  as  the  Hebrews,  gnve  names  both  to  per- 
sons imd  t]iiji(^  rrom  some  event  or  circumstance  attending  tnat, 
which  they  were  to  designate.  Tlie  Greek  word  Sirij  signifies 
'  tay'mg  up'  (the  sword,  ^c.),  and  ^irdm  ittr,  <  to  adopt  a  sou.' 
JEgima  did  both ;  tlie  ceremony  of  adoption  beins  necessary  to  en- 
able Theseus,  who  was  not  a  legitimate  son,  to  innerit  the  crown. 

"  Hence  the  proverb  Kf«(  t^^.k  ■T«T.<r«,  implying  tliat  the 
greatest  reverence  alone  can  discharge  the  debt  incurrcil  to  a  tutor 
for  his  services.* 

'*  A  portrait  of  Theseus  by  Parrliasius,  representing  his  combat 
with  the  Minotaur,  vm  extant  in  the  Caj>itol  so  late  as  the  time  of 
the  elder  Pliny.  (H.  N.  xxxv,  10.)  Hus  illustrious  pointer  flou> 
rished  about  lour  fenturies  before  Christ. 

Silanion,  an  eminent  statuury  in  bronze,  was  nearly  conteinpo- 
rary  with  Alexander  the  Great.'' 

''  The  Abnules  were  the  iithabitimts  of  Eubceo,  but  originally  of 
AbE.  a  town  in  Huace.  (L.)  From  this  passage  it  appears,  tluit 
Plutarch  refers  the  custom  to  a  period  more  remote  than  the  age  of 
Theseus ;  but  Eustathiui  expressly  derives  it's  origin  from  this 
prince,  and  says  Ltiat  the  ofii-'ring  was  made  not  at  Delphi,  but  at 
Delos.  And  that  it  prevailed  only  amon^  the  Trrezenians,  and 
nfltr  the  ara  of  Theseus,  is  clear  from  T.ucian,  who  says  it  was  in- 
stituted ill  honour  of  Hippolytus,  and  invariably  practised  by  the 
young  of  hoth  nextt,  as  a  necessary  tjuoJil^cutiiin  for  marriage.  At 
the  Twriod  of  manhood  the  hair,  till  then  tmmolcsted,  was  cut  in 
the  temple,  deposited  ii>  a  gold  or  silver  vase,  luKtibod  with  the 
owner's  uuine,  and  consecrated  to  Apollo.* 
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done  it  with  the  utmost  safety,  and  was  strondl 
entreated  to  it  by  his  grandfather  and  his  mothe 
as  it  was  hazardous  at  that  time  to  travel  by  Ian 
to  Athens,  on  account  of  the  genera!  prevalence  < 
ruffians  and  robbers.  Those  times,  indeed,  pi* 
duced  men  of  great  and  indefatigable  strength  a 
body,  of  extraordinary  swiftness  and  agility ;  b< 
they  applied  their  powers  to  nothing  just  or  iisefi 
Ou  the  contrary  their  genius,  their  disposition,  ai 
their  pleasures  tended  only  to  insolence,  to  violenc 
and  to  rapine.  Modesty,  justice,  equity,  and  hum 
nity,  they  regarded  as  (jualities,  in  which  the  stror 
liad  no  kind  of  concern  ;  virtues,  praised  by  tho; 
only  who  were  afraid  of  being  injured,  and  who,  c 
the  same  principle  of  fear,  abstained  from  injurir 
others.  Some  of  these  ruffians  were  cut  off  I 
Hercules  in  his  peregrin ations»  while  others  escap( 
to  their  lurking- holes,  and  were  ^arcd  by  the  he; 
in  contempt  of  their  cowardice.  But  when  Hercul 
had  unfortunately  killed  Iphitus,  he  retired  to  L 
dia,  where  for  a  long  time  he  was  a  slave  to  Or 
phale ''°,  a  punisfiment  which  he  imposed  upon  himst 
for  the  murther.  The  Lydians,  during  that  perio' 
enjoyed  great  quiet  and  security;  but  in  Greece  tl 
same  kind  of  enormities  broke  out  anew,  there  beir 
no  one  to  restrain  or  quell  them.  It  was,  therefor 
extremely  dangerous  to  go  by  land  from  Pelopoi 
nesus  to  Athens ;  and  Pitthcus,  acquainting  Thesd 

*'  Tliose  who  hail  been  guilty  of  murther  became  voluntary  e 
iles,  and  iinposed  aiinii  tlicniBdvoH  a  certain  penanL-u,  which  tb 
continued  tili  they  thought  their  criine  expiated.  (LO  HercuJ 
had  rashly  thrown  Iphitus  headlong  from  the  walls  of  Tirynthus, 
rescntnteiit  of  a  l>rtacli  of  Ikilh  by  hie  father  l^urytus,  who  h> 
promised  to  him  liU  d::iij(hter  liilc  upon  certain  condiliont,  and  i 
tcnvarda  refused  to  fulfil  nis  cnf^agctnetit  In  consequence  of  t] 
event,  he  applied  first  to  Nelciia  at  Pylus,  who  denied  him  the  n 
cennry  lustration ;  and  next,  with  somewhat  better  miccess, 
Deljphobus  Kt  Aniyciw.  But,  being  still  afflicted  with  «  severe  i 
RM),  he  coiiimlted  tlie  Delphic  oracle;  and  was  answered,  that  I 
uiut  apend  three  yeunt  in  servitude,  in  order  to  obtain  w/t  effectt 
cure.  Upon  which.  Mercury  aold  him  to  Otuphale,  ciueeu  of  E 
dia.    (ApoUod.  II.>»  ^  '  . 
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with  the  number  of  these  rufiians  and  with  their  cruel 
treatment  of  strangers,  advised  him  to  go  thither  by 
sea.     But  he  had  long  been  secretly  fired  with  the 
glory  of  Hercules,   whom   he  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  ;  listening  with  the  utmost  attention  to  such 
as   related   his   achievements,  particularly  to  those 
who  had  seen  him,  conversed  with  him,  and  been 
witnesses  of  his  various  prowess.     He  was  affected 
in  the  same  manner  as  Themistocles  afterward  was, 
when    he    declared    that  the  trophies  of  Miltiades 
would  not  suffer  him  to  sleep.*     The  virtues  of  Her- 
cules were  his  dream  by  night,  and  by  day  emulation 
led  him  out,  and  spurred  him  on  to  perform  some 
exploits  of  a   similar   nature.     Besides,   they  were 
nearly  related,  being  born  of  cousins-gerjnan ;    for 
^thra  was  the  daughter  of  Pittheus  and  Alcmena 
of  Lysidice,  and  Pittheus  and  Lysidice  were  brother 
and  sister  by  Pelops  and  Hippodamia.     He  consi- 
dered it  therefore  as   an   insupportable   dishonour, 
that  Hercules  should  traverse  both  sea  and  land  to 
rid  them  of  those  banditti,  while  he  himself  declined 
such  adventures  as  occurred  unsought ;  disgracing 
his  reputed  father,  if  he  took  his  voyage  or  rather 
flight  by  sea,  and  carrying  to  his  real  father  a  pair 
of  sandals  and  a  sword  unstained  v/ith  blood,  instead 
of  the  ornament  of  great  and  good  actions,  to  add 
lustre  to  his  noble  birth.     With  such  thoughts  and 
resolutions  as  these  he  set  forward,  determined  to 
injure    no   one,  but  to  take  vengeance  of  such  as 
should  offer  him  any  violence. 

He  was  first  attacked  by  Periphetes  in  Epidauria'-\ 
whose  weapon  was  a  club,  and  who  upon  that  ac- 
count was  called  Corynctes,  or  '  the  Club-bearer.' 
He  engaged  with  him  and  slew  him.  DeHghted 
with  the  club,  he  took  it  for  his  weapon,  and  bore 
it  as  Hercules  did  the  lion's  skin.  I'he  skin  was  a 
proof  of  the  vast  size  of  the  wild  beast,  which  that 

•  See  the  Life  of  Themistocles.* 
•'  A  district  of  Peloponnesus.* 
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hero  had  slain ;  and  Ttieneus  carried  about  with  him 
this  club,  whose  stroke  he  indeed  had  been  able  to 
parry,  but  which  in  his  hand  was  irresistible.  In  the 
Isthmus  he  slew  Sinnis'the  Pine-bender^','  in  the 
same  manner  aa  he  had  destroyed  many  others:  and 
this  he  did,  not  as  having  learned  or  practised  the 
bending  of  those  trees,  but  to  prove  that  natural 
strength  is  above  all  art.  Sinnis  had  a  daughter  re- 
markable I'or  her  beauty  and  stature,  named  Peri- 
gune,  who  concealed  herself  when  Iier  father  was 
killed.  Theseus  however  made  diligent  search  for 
her,  and  found  her  at  last  in  a  place  overgrown  with 
shrubs,  and  rushes,  and  wild  asparagus.  In  her 
childish  simplicity  she  addressed  her  prayers  and 
vows  to  these  plants  and  bushes,  as  if  they  had  a 
sense  of  her  misfortune ;  promising,  if  they  would 
save  and  hide  her,  that  she  would  never  burn  or  de- 
stroy them.  But  Theseus  pledging  himself  to  treat 
her  honourably,  she  came  to  him,  and  in  due  time 
brought  him  a  son  named  Melanippus.  Afterward, 
with  bis  permission,  she  married  DeToneus,  the  son 
of  Eurytus  the  G^chalian.  Melanippus  had  a  son 
named  loxus,  who  joined  witii  Ornytus  in  planting 
a  colony  in  Carta ;  and  hence  sprung  the  loxides, 
with  whom  it  is  an  inviolable  rule,  not  to  burn  eitlier 
rushes  or  wild  asparagus,  but  to  honour  and  worship 
them. 

About  this  time  Crommyon  was  infested  by  a  wild 
BOW  named  Phaa  %  a  fierce  and  formidable  crea- 
ture.    This  savage  he  attacked  and  killed  '*,  going 

*'  So  called  from  Itis  bending  the  bi'ads  of  two  pines,  nnd  tving 
paeaeDgers  between  the  upposite  bruuchus,  which  by  thdr  tuddi^ 
return  tore  them  to  pieces,  ( L. ) 

Pauvanias,  who  (as  well  u  Ovid,  Met.  vii.  40.)  calli  him  Sinii, 
Buys  that  one  of  these  nines  reniaiued  till  lliu  tinw  of  Hudriun. 
(iJ.  !.)• 

'i4>w«<,  'dun'  or  '  dark -coloured.'  This  sow,  according  lo 
Strnho,  produtrd  the  Calydonian  boor,  killed  bv  MeleaKcr. 

Crommyon  wa»  on  tlie  border  dividing  Corinth  from  Megara. 

"  In  tina  iiutatice  our  Iwro  deviated  from  Uic  principle,  upon 
which  he  sut  out,  Ottivt  lu  Uv  tJic  a^greseor  in  any  engagctuent. 
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their  presence ;  and  by  them  he  was  received  with 
great  satisfactiou,  on  account  of  his  valour.  The 
cup  is  said  to  have  faUeii,  and  tlic  poison  to  have 
been  spilled,  where  the  inclosure  now  is  in  the  place 
called  Delphinium ;  for  there  it  was  that  Aigcus 
dwelt :  and  the  ilercury,  which  stands  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  temple,  is  yet  called  '  the  Mer- 
cury of  JEficus'  gate.' 

The  Pallantidic,  who  had  hoped  to  recover  the 
kingdom  if  vEgcus  died  chihiless,  lost  all  patience 
when  Theseus  was  declared  his  successor.  Exas- 
perated at  the  thought  that  .^geus  (who  was  not 
in  the  least  allied  to  the  Erechthida;,  but  only  adopt- 
ed by  Pandion'")  should  first  gain  the  crown,  and 
afterward  Theseus,  an  emigrant  and  a  stranger,  they 
prepared  for  war :  arid,  dividing  their  forces,  one 
party  marched  openly  with  their  father  from  Sphet- 
tus  to  the  city;  while  the  other,  conccahng  them- 
selves in  Gargettus,  lay  in  ambush,  with  a  design  to 
attack  the  enemy  from  two  several  quarters.  They 
bad  with  them  a  herald  named  Leos,  of  the  tribe  of 
Agnus.  This  man  carried  to  Theseus  an  account  of 
bU  the  designs  of  the  Pallantida; ;  upon  which  he 
immediately  attacked  those  that  lay  in  ambush,  and 
destroyed  them.  Pallas  and  his  company,  being  in- 
formed of  this,  thought  fit  to  disperse.  Hence,  it  is 
said,  the  tribe  of  Paliene  never  intermarry  with  the 
Agnusians,  nor  suffer  any  proclamation  to  begin  with 
tliese  words,  Akoucte  Leos,  '  Hear,  O  ye  people  j ' 
for  they  hate  the  very  name  of  Leos,  on  account  of 
that  herald's  treachery. 

Theseus,  desirous  to  keep  himself  in  action,  and 
at  the  same  time  comting  the  favour  of  the  people, 
went  in  quest  of  the  Marathonian  bull,  which  did 
no  small  mischief  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tetrapolis  '^. 

"  It  liail  lii-cn  acluuUy  reported,  ihat  /Egcus  »-ag  nol  the  ton  of 
2*iu)(lioa,  but  iif  St-yrius. 

»•  A  tliairict   ol"  Attica,  so  denoroinolwl  Ooni  containing  four 

Sitiw  (Zcnov,  Moniihon,  IVobulinthui,  itiid  Tr>corithus]  foumlcd 
y  \uthiu,  Min-m.lBHr  of  Erechthciu.' 
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When  he  had  taken  him,  he  brought  him  alive  in 
triumph  through  the  city  and  afterward  sacrificed 
him  to  the  Delphinian  Apollo  ^.  Hecale  also,  and 
the  story  of  her  receiving  and  entertaining  Theseus^ 
do  not  appear  wholly  destitute  of  foundation :  for 
the  people  in  that  neighbourhood  assembled  to  per- 
form the  Hecalesian  rites  to  Jupiter  Hecalus,  and 
paid  honour  to  Hecale  too,  addressing  her  by  the 
diminutive  *  Hecalene ;  *  because  when  she  enter- 
tained Theseus,  while  he  was  but  a  youth,  she  caress- 
ed him  as  persons  in  years  use  to  do  children,  and 
called  him  by  such  tender  diminutive  names.  She 
vowed  moreover,  when  he  went  to  battle,  to  offer 
sacrifices  to  Jupiter,  if  he  returned  safe ;  but,  as  she 
died  before  the  end  of  the  expedition,  Theseus  per- 
formed those  holy  rites  in  testimony  of  the  grateful 
sense  which  he  had  of  her  hospitality.  So  Fhilo- 
chorus  relates  the  story  ^. 

Not  long  afterward,  there  came  the  third  time 
from  Crete  the  collectors  of  the  tribute,  exacted  on 
the  following  occasion:  Androgens'^  having  been 
treacherously  slain  in  Attica,  a  fatal  war  was  carried 
on  against  that  country  by  Minos,  and  Divine  Venge- 
ance laid  it  waste;  for  it  was  visited  by  famine 
and  pestilence,  and  want  of  water  increased  their 
misery.  The  remedy  that  Apollo  proposed  was, 
that  they  should  appease  Minos,  and  be  reconciled 
to  him ;  upon  which  the  wrath  of  Heaven  would 
cease,  and  their  calamities  come  to  a  period.  In 
consequence  of  this,  they  despatched  embassadors 
with  their  submission ;  and,  as  most  writers  agree, 
engaged  themselves  by  treaty  to  send  every  ninth 

3i  This  sacrifice  Diod.  Sic.  (iv.  59.)  ascribes  to  JEgcus.  * 

^*  Philochorus  was  an  Athenian  historian,  who  flourished  in  the 

reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  about  two  hundred  year?  before  Christ. 

He  wrote  many  valuable  pieces,  of  which  a  list  is  giving  in  Suidas ; 

but  none  of  them  remain,  except  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  other 

writers. 

'^  Some  say,  ^geus  caused  him  to  be  murthered,  because  he  was 

in  the  interest  of  the  Pallantidse :  otliersi  that  he  was  killed  by  the 

Marathonian  bull 


year  a  tribute  of  seven  young  men  and  as  many 
virgins.  When  these  were  brought  into  Crete,  as 
the  fabulous  account  intbrms  us,  they  were  destroy- 
ed by  the  Minotaur  ^^  in  the  Labyrinth,  or  wander- 
ing about  and  unable  to  find  the  way  out  of  it, 
perished  in  it's  mazes.  The  Minotaur,  according  to 
Euripides,  was 

A  niineli^tl  fui-in  proditrioua  to  behold, 
Hair-buU,  huir-iiiLit> : 

The  Cretans,  however,  according  to  Piiilochorus, 
deny  this,  and  contend  tliat  the  Labyrinth  was  only 
a  prison,  of  which  the  sole  inconvenience  was,  that 
those  who  were  confined  in  it  could  not  escape : 
and,  Miuos  having  instituted  games  in  honour  of 
Androgeus,  the  prize  for  the  victors  was  those  youths, 
who  had  been  kept  till  that  time  in  the  Labyrinth. 
He  that  first  won  (he  prizes  in  those  games  was 

iTaurus,  a  person  of  high  authority  in  the  court  of 
^inos,  and  general  of  his  armies;  and  being  un- 
Inerciful  and  savage  in  his  nature,  he  had  treated  the 
Athenian  youths  with  great  insolence  and  cruelty. 
Aristotle  himself  likewise,  in  his  Account  of  the 
pottiopan  Government^',  ob\-iously  supposes,  not 
"Jiat  the  young  men  were  put  to  death  by  Minos, 
but  that  they  lived,  some  of  them  to  old  age,  in 
tile  employments  in  Crete.  He  adds  tliat  the 
Cretans,  in  pursuance  of  an  ancient  vow,  once  sent 
I  number  oi"  their  first-born  to  Delphi,  among  whom 
ircre  some  of  the  decendents  of  these  Athenian 
slaves ;  who,  not  being  able  to  support  themselves 

'  there,  first  passed  thence  into  Italy,  where  they  act- 
tied  about  lapygia ;  and  again  migrated  subsequently 

'  FtiKned  by  the  pocu  lo  Imve  bcL'n  be^oUcn  by  it  bull  upoti  Fosi- 

I  ^aij,   Mioos '  queen ;  Inajured  it  steiiui  wiUi  lliis  tiorriil  jiiusion  bv 

L  Vt-pluni;,  in  revenue  for  Nlino*'  having  rcfiufMl  liini  a  beautiful  bull, 

*7hicli  he  expectLaai  an  oRcring.  (L.)     The  oolulion  of  this  Htury, 

Trrcil  by  Pnlcphnlus  (11.)  is  not  very  probuhk'.* 

''  \\  hich,  with  inany  other  of  hi>  nccuutiU  of  (lio  tame  nature^ 

k  Qnfortunately  lost.* 
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into  Thrace,  and  vere  called  fiotliccans.  Where- 
fore the  Botticean  virgin^;,  in  some  5oleinnitic<<  of  ic* 
ligion,  sing,  *•  To  Atiiens  let  u?  go."  And  ind^.'rd  it 
seems  dani^erous  to  be  at  enaoitv  itith  a  dtv,  u  iiich 
is  the  seat  of  eloouence  axid  learning,  for  Mir.0.4 
was  always  a  subject  of  satire  upcr<  the  \*iier:i;iri 
stage:  neither  vas  r.i?  fame  sufficientiy  r^^-cuf:'^^  )r- 
Hesiod'a  f^^^«i"g  his  *  .^uprenie  of  Ki:*?*/  or  fio- 
mer  s  ••  saying  tra:  he  '•  cot ver-*  *:  vrth  J'^-. e  :"  : :;  e 
the  writers  of  aagecy  pre^aj.ing  rep re^/nted  fcirn  a^ 
a  man  viciofB%  ^iotect,  arid  impfacable:  %tatiri(; 
however  at  the  same  time,  iccon^iK^rnth'  eno.isrti. 
that  he  was  a  kixsz  2nc  a  le?:«^v>r ;  2.u!  thaf.  Rr-a- 
damanthns.  an  txprizz^:  jad^t,  v^  use  guardiar:  of 
liis  law^. 

'Wben  tke  "dse  cc    tJi-e    'iirr:  trl-.--^  ca.-r.e    ir.-i 

those  pamcs  vbiai  sor.^  r^vc  ^*7.-#ec  ^  iuA  rr.v 

taritj  were  o<noi  z/j  -•t--^'-  t::^^  v>  v^ .,%  €>:-•> 

plMinta  ^giirst  JEiZ*^.-   *>r_'?  -p  i^i:-:  k=»aj--.*: 


that  lie  wio  -v**  t^jc  li—ie  vc  i*.  •->*:.:   31  .•  V 
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sions  availed  to  change  his  purpose,  gave  out  the 
lots  for  the  rest  of  the  young  men.  Hellanicus  how- 
ever says,  that  the  youths  and  virgins  which  the 
idty  furnished  were  not  chosen  by  lot,  but  that 
[Minos  came  in  person  and  selected  them,  and  The- 
;ieus  before  tht;  rest,  upon  these  conditions:  that  the 
Athenians  should  furnish  a  vessel,  and  the  young' 
men  embark  and  sail  along  with  him,  but  without 
arms ;  and  that,  if  tbcy  could  kill  the  Minotaur, 
there  should  be  an  end  of  the  tribute.  There  having 
appeared  no  hopes  of  safety  for  the  youths  in  the 
two  former  tributes,  they  had  sent  out  a  ship  with  a 
lack  sail,  as  carrying  them  to  certain  ruin.  But 
"^geus  being  encouraged  by  his  son's  confidence  of 
iccess  against  the  Minotaur,  gave  another  sail  (a 
'hite  one)  to  the  pilot,  ordering  him,  if  he  brought 
Theseus  safe  back,  to  hoist  the  white ;  if  not,  to 
sail  with  the  black  one  in  token  of  his  misfortune. 
Simonides  informs  us,  that  it  was  not  a  white  sail 
which  -'Egeus  gave,  but  a  scarlet  one  dyed  with  the 
juice  of  the  flower  of  a  very  flourishing  holm-oak*', 
and  that  this  was  to  be  the  signal  that  all  was  well. 
He  adds  that  I'hercchis,  the  son  of  Amavsyas,  was 
pilot  of  the  ship  :  but  Philochorus  says,  that  Theseus 
bad  a  pilot  sent  him  by  Sciras  from  Salamis,  named 
Nausitlieus,  and  one  Fh^e-ax  to  stand  at  the  prow, 

*'  It  is  nottho  Hower,  but  the  rruit  of  the  Qiitrcut  Ilex  (a  low 
evergreen  oak,  with  the  prickly  leaves  of  the  holly,  oauifoliutit)  full 
of  little  worms,  whicii  tlic  Arobiitns  cnii  Kermes,  irora  wliich  a 
•carlet  ilyo  is  procured  (L.) 

Of  tills  fruit  Theophra*tus  speaks,  in  his  History  of  Plants,  as 
well  as  Flitiy,  II.  N.  xxiv.  +  :  Ueclcinann  likewise  proves  that  it  was 
used  as  a  dye  in  very  remote  antiquity,  and  was  soon  so  much  im- 
proved, as  to  iixce\  mid  finally  to  supersede  the  celebrated  Tjriaa 
purple.  In  the  middle  ages  kermc-s  occurs  under  the  name  vrrmi- 
eulas  or  vmnkulutn,  whence  cloth  dyed  with  it  was  colled  vtrmicu- 
tola  ;  and  the  French  wrwriV,  wnth  it's  oll^pring  the  English  \trmi- 
lion,  is  derived.  In  Spain,  where  the  best  is  produced,  it  fornu  at 
present  a  vnliiabic  branch  of  commerce.  For  the  mode  of  gathering 
and  preparing  it,  &c.  see  ExcvL.  Brit.  art.  Coccus  I  lieu.  There 
is  8  vnliLible  paper  also  by  Mr.  Hntchelt  on  Lac  in  the  Phd.  Trans, 
for  IMX',  I'art  II.  which  would  ubundaud}  repay  tbi:  reader  fur  tho 
'    mblc  of  procuring  and  perusing  it.* 
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because  as  yet  the  Athenians  had  not  applied  them- 
selves to  navigation  *^ ;  and  that  Sciras  did  this,  be- 
cause one  of  the  young  men,  named  Menesthes,  was 
his  daughter's  son.  This  is  conlSrmed  by  the  monu- 
ments of  Nausitheus  and  Phaeax,  built  by  Theseus 
at  Phalerum  near  the  Temple  of  Sciron ;  and  the 
feast  called  Cybernesia  or  ^  the  Pilots*  Feast/  is  said 
to  be  kept  to  their  honour. 

When  the  lots  were  cast,  Theseus  taking  with 
him  out  of  the  Prytaneum  ^  those  upon  whom  they 
fell,  went  to  the  Delphinian  temple,  and  made  an 
offering  for  them  to  Apollo.  This  offering  was  a 
branch  of  consecrated  olive,  bound  about  with  white 
wool.  Having  finished  his  devotions,  he  embarked 
on  the  sixth  of  the  month  Munychion ;  at  which 
time  they  still  send  the  virgins  to  Delphinium,  to 
propitiate  the  god.  It  is  reported,  that  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  commanded  him  to  take  Venus  for  his 
guide,  and  entreat  her  to  be  his  companion  in  the 
voyage  ;  and  that,  while  he  was  sacrificing  to  her  a 
she-goat   on   the  sea-shore,   it's  sex  was  instantly 


4*  The  Athenians,  accordiDg  to  Homer,  tent  iSfty  thipt  to  Troy ; 
but  these  were  only  transport-ships.  Thucydides  assures  us,  that 
they  did  not  begin  to  make  any  figure  at  sea  till  ten  or  twelve  years 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  nemy  seren  hundred  years  after  the 
siege  of  Troy.  (L.) 

That  so  shortly  after  their  applicados  to  maritime  affiurs,  which 
only  commenced  under  Theseus,  they  should  have  been  able  to 
send  so  many  vessels  to  Troy ;  and  that,  after  a  lapse  of  almost  seven 
centuries,  their  navy  should  still  be  in  it's  infiuicy,  though  it  was  so 
soon  to  attain  it's  mighty  maturity,  are  singular  circumstances  in 
the  history  of  that  great  people.  Themistocles,  however,  was  the 
chief  cause  of  their  last  sodden  advance.* 

4»  In  this  place  the  ruling  senators,  called  Prytanes,  assembled  ; 
and  here  likewise  were  supported,  at  the  public  expense,  those 
citizens  who  were  decreed  to  have  *  deserved  well  of  their  country/ 
To  the  latter  noble  custom  Milton,  speaking  of  the  kind  treatment 
which  he  experienced  in  hb  blindxiess  from  the  English  republicaii 
lead^,  has  the  following  allusion  i  '  humana  qualia  dni  reputarUeSf 
tanqwm  emerUo  JbvefU,  imduigenU  vacationem  atifiu  oHumJaciles 
concedrnt^^eodem  jdani  hanore  acdfUi  Mm  AthMmamlmi  moi  traU 
in  JPryUnm  okndum  dtcremitni.*  (De£  Sec)* 

c8 
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vbuoiged  :  hence  the  goddess  had  tlie  name  of  Epi- 

trajria". 

When  he  arrived  in  Crete,  according  to  most  his- 
torians and  poets,  Ariadne  falling  in  love  with  hira, 
gave  him  a  ball  of  thread,  and  instructed  him  how 
to  pass  with  it  through  the  intricacies  of  the  Laby- 
rinth. Thu3  assisted,  he  killed  the  Minotaur",  and 
then  set  sail,  carrying  off  Ariadne  and  her  young 
companions.  Pherecydes*^  says,  that  Tlieseus  broke 
up  the  keels  of  the  Cretan  ships,  to  prevent  their 
pursuit.  But  according  to  Demon's  statement,  he 
slew  Taurus,  Minos'  commander,  who  engaged  him 
in  the  harbour  just  as  he  was  ready  to  set  sail.  Again, 
according  to  Philochorus,  when  Minos  was  celebrat- 
ing the  games  in  honour  of  his  son,  it  was  believed 
that  Taurus  would  bear  away  the  prizes  in  them  as 
fbrnterly,  and  every  one  grudged  him  that  honour ; 
for  his  excessive  power  and  arrogance  were  intoler- 
able, and  he  was  farther  accused  of  too  great  a  fa- 
miliarity with  Pasiphae;  when  Theseus  therefore  re- 
quested permission  to  encounter  him,  Minos  readily 
consented.  In  Crete  it  was  the  custom  for  the  wo- 
men, as  well  as  the  men,  to  see  the  games  j  and  Ari- 
adne, being  present,  was  struck  with  the  person  of 
Theseus,  and  with  his  superior  vigour  and  address 
in  the  wrestling-ring.  Minos  too  was  greatly  de- 
lighted, especially  when  he  saw  Taurus  vanquished 


**  To  this  story  most  probably  is  to  be  rororrcd  Monttiiucon'* 
figure  of  a  Venus  on  the  waves,  sirclcttcd  upon  a  guat,  which  slie 
holds  by  the  beard,  and  attended  by  Cupid-i  on  dolphins,  Tritons, 
Ac.     (Anli^.  rxpUquir,  i.  10.)  " 

**  In  one  of  the  mosl  exqui^sitc  paintings  found  at  Ilcrculoneuni, 
Theseus  is  represented  ae  trampling  upon  the  Minotaur  (which  has 
the  heud  of  a  bull  upon  a  human  body)  while  young  children  arc 
kissine  his  hands,  and  clasping  his  knees.* 

''  There  wem  two  illustrious  ancients  of  this  name :  the  elder  of 
Scyros,  the  tutor  uf  Thales  nud  Pythagoras,  and  sumamed  '  tlie 
Theologian,'  first  taught  in  Greece  the  iuunortaiiiy  oflhe  soul  {Cic. 
Tuic.  i.  16.);  the  other  (to  whom  Plutarch  most  probnhly  refers) 
"•■  an  historian  of  Leros,  an  inland  in  ihe  .^gerni  sea,  ond.but  little 
«cnior  (o  HiTod„iu8.« 
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and  disgraced ;  and  this  Induced  him  to  give  up  the 
young  men  to  Theseus,  and  to  remit  the  tribute. 
Clidemus  ^,  beginning  higher,  gives  as  usual  a  pro- 
lix account  of  these  matters.  There  was  (it  seems) 
a  decree  throughout  all  Greece,  that  no  vessel  should 
sail  with  more  than  five  hands,  except  the  Argo 
commanded  by  Jason,  who  was  appointed  to  clear 
the  sea  of  pirates.  But  when  Dseidalus  escaped  by 
sea  to  Athens,  Minos  pursuing  him  with  his  men  of 
war,  contrary  to  the  decree,  was  driven  by  a  storm 
to  Sicily,  and  there  ended  his  life.  And  when  Deu- 
calion his  successor  in  a  hostile  manner  demanded 
of  the  Athenians,  that  they  should  deliver  up  Dae- 
dalus ;  and  threatened,  if  they  did  not,  to  put  to 
death  the  hostages  that  Minos  had  received  ;  The- 
seus gave  him  a  mild  answer,al1eging  that  Daedalus  was 
his  near  relation,  being  son  to  Merope  the  daughter  of 
Erechtheus.  At  the  same  time  he  privately  prepared 
a  fleet,  part  of  it  among  the  Thymaetadfls  at  a  dis- 
tance from  any  public  road,  and  part  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Pittheus  at  Troezene.  With  this,  as  soon  as 
it  was  ready,  he  set  sail ;  taking  Daedalus  and  the 
rest  of  the  fugitives  from  Crete  ror  his  guides.  The 
Cretans  having  received  no  information  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  when  they  saw  his  fleet  regarding  them  as 
firiends,  he  easily  gained  the  harbour,  and  disembark- 
ing proceeded  immediately  to  Gnossus.  There  he 
engaged  with  Deucalion  and  his  guards,  before  the 
gates  of  the  Labyrinth,  and  slew  them.  The  govern- 
ment then  devolving  on  Ai*iadne,  he  entered  into  an 
agreempyfr  with  her,  by  which  he  recovered  the 
young  captives,  and  made  a  perpetual  league  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  the  Cretans,  both  sides 
swearing  to  proceed  to  hostilities  no  more. 

There  are  many  other  reports  about  these  things, 
and  as  many  concerning  Ariadne,  but  none  of  any 

**  VossiuB  (De  Hwt.  Gr.  iii.)  mentions  an  higtorian  of  this  name, 
who  wfotc  an  Account  of  AtUca,  and  of  the  Unexpected  RetuiiM 
of  thoae  that  had  been  long  Absent :  under  either  head  this  narra- 
tive might  occur.* 


certainty.  For  some  say  that,  being  deserted  by 
Theseus,  she  hanged  herself;  others,  that  she  was 
carried  by  the  mariners  to  Naxos,  and  there  married 
Onarus  the  priest  of  Bacchua*',  Theseus  having 
left  her  for  another  mistress  ; 

Fair  Ogle's  charms  had  pierced  the  hero's  heart. 

For  Hereas  the  Megarensian  informs  us,  that  Pisis- 
tratus  **  struck  this  Hne  out  of  Hesiod ;  as  on  the 
contrary,  to  gratify  the  Athenians,  he  added  this 
other  to  Homer's  description  of  the  state  of  the 
dead ; 

The  godlike  Tlieseiu,  and  the  great  Pirilhou*. 


Some  affirm,  that  Ariadne  had  two  sons  by  The- 
seus, CEnopion  and  Staphylus.  With  these  agrees 
loD  of  Cliios'",  who  says  of  his  native  city,  that  it 
was  built  by  CEnopion  the  son  of  Theseus. 

But  the  most  striking  passages  of  the  poets,  re- 
lative to  these  tilings,  are  in  every  body*s  mouth. 
Something  more  particular  is  delivered  by  Pa-on  the 
Amathiisian.  By  him  we  are  told,  that  Theseus 
being  driven  by  a  storm  to  Cyprus,  and  having  with 
him  Ariadne,  who  was  big  with  child,  and  extremely 
discomposed  by  tlie  agitation  of  the  waves,  set  her 
on  shore  and  left  her  alone,  while  he  returned  to 
take  cai'e  of  the  ship ;  but  by  a  violent  wind  he  was 
forced  out  again  to  sea  :  that  the  women  of  the 
country  received  Ariudne  kindly,  consoled  her  under 
her  loss,  and  brought  her  feigned  letters  as  from 
Theseus:  that  they  attended  and  assisted  her,  when 
she  fell  in  labour,  and  as  she  died  in  child-bed,  paid 

*'  Whcncf,  uiulouhtcdly,  llic  rurrcnt  fable  of  her  liaving  nur- 
ri«l  Bacchiw  htmwlf  • 

**  The  lyrunt  of  Athens,  who  however,  as  appean  from  Pin- 
tarcho  Lafe  of  Solon,  cherUhcd  and  cultivated  letiert.' 

"*  *  tragic  wriicr,  coDlemporary  with  FericleB.  All  liis  dra- 
maiit-  worki  nro  luU,  but  tome  iraginent*  of  hii  eleine*  an  prc- 
•"^d  by  Athcnwu..-  "«  f 
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her  funeral  honours:  that  Theseus  on  his  return, 
deeply  afflicted  at  the  news,  left  money  with  the 
inhabitants,  ordering  them  to  pay  divine  honours  to 
Ariadne ;  and  caused  two  little  statues  of  her  to  be 
made,  one  of  silver  and  the  other  of  brass :  that 
they  celebrate  her  festival  on  the  second  of  the 
month  Sorpiseus,  when  a  young  man  lies  down, 
and  imitates  the  cries  and  gestures  of  a  woman  in 
travail :  and  that  the  Amathusians  call  the  grove,  in 
which  they  show  her  tomb,  *  the  Grove  of  Venus 
Ariadne/ 

Some  of  the  Naxian  writers  relate,  that  there  were 
two  Minoses,  and  two  Ariadnes ;  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  Bacchus  in  Naxos,  and  had  a  son  named 
Staphylus ;  the  other  of  a  later  age,  being  carried 
off  by  Theseus  and  afterward  deserted,  came  to 
Naxos  with  her  nurse  Corcyne,  whose  tomb  is  stilL 
shown :  that  this  Ariadne  died  there,  and  had  ho- 
nours paid  to  her  different  from  those  of  the  former; 
for  the  feasts  of  one  were  celebrated  with  mirth  and 
revels,  while  the  sacrifices  of  the  other  were  mixed 
with  sorrow  and  mourning^. 

Theseus,  in  his  return  from  Crete,  put  in  at 
Delos^^;  and  having  sacrificed  to  Apollo,  and  de- 
dicated a  statue  of  Venus  which  he  received  from 
Ariadne^%  joined  with  the  young  men  in  a  dance, 

'^  The  feasts  of  Ariadne,  the  wife  of  Baccbas,  were  celebrated 
with  joy,  to  denote  that  she  was  become  a  divinity :  the  sacrifices 
of  the  other  Ariadne  signified,  that  she  fell  like  a  mere  mortal. 

^'  Hence  arose  the  custom  of  sendine  annually  a  deputation 
from  Athens  to  Delos,  to  sacrifice  to  Apollo. 

^*  This  was  a  small  wooden  statue,  carved  bv  Daedalus,  with  a 
square  base  instead  of  feet :  which  were  first  aaded  to  statues  by 
that  artist,  but  only  in  his  last  works.  Ariadne  probably  received 
it  from  Daedalus,  and  carried  it  off  with  her  in  tier  flight.  And 
Theseus  ^as  the  Delians  add)  dedicated  it  to  Apollo,  lest  if  he  re- 
tained it  m  his  possession,  it  should  remind  him  of  it's  lost  mistress, 
(Pausan.  ix.  40.)  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Callimachus  (Hymn,  in 
Del.  S97.)  as  crowned  on  festival  days  with  flowers. 

It  may  be  subjoined,  that  M.  TAbbe  Barthelemy  (in  his  Voyage 
d'Anadiarsis)  ascribes  the  above  important  improvement  in  sta- 
tuary to  a  later  Dsdalus  of  Sicyon,  without  however  disputing  the 
existence  of  the  first.    This  he  infers  from  the  consideration,  that 
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which  the  Oelians  are  said  to  practise  at  this  day. 
It  consists  in  an  imitation  of  the  mazes  and  outlets 
of  the  Labyrinth ;  and,  with  various  invohitions  and 
evoJotions,  is  performed  in  regular  time.  This  kind 
of  dance,  as  UiciParchus^^  informs  us,  is  called  by 
the  Delians  the  Crane^'.  He  danced  it  round  the 
altar  Keraton",  which  was  built  entirely  of  the 
left-side  horns  of  beasta.  He  is  also  said  to  have  in- 
stituted games  in  Deles,  where  he  began  the  custom 
of  giving  a  palm  to  the  victors. 

When  they  drew  near  to  Atfica,  both  Theseus 
ftnd  the  pilot  were  so  transported  with  joy,  that 
they  forgot  to  hoist  the  sail,  the  appointed  signal  to 
j^lgeus  of  their  safety ;  upon  which  he  threw  him- 
self from  the  rock  in  despair,  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces.  Theseus  disembarked,  and  performed  those 
sacrifices  to  the  gods,  whicli  he  had  vowed  at 
Phalerum  when  he  set  sail ;  and  sent  a  herald  to  the 
city,  with  an  account  of  his  safe  return.     The  mes- 

the  great  eSons  or  painting  aitd  scu]i>tiire  antong  the  Greeks  were 
ma&  ill  the  century  immediately  before  iind  after  the  a'ra  of  the 
Olympiad  (R.  C.  766);  and  the  more  modem  DanlaluE,  who^ 
name  frrtjucntly  occurs  in  Pausanias,  flourished  within  this  in- 
terva].» 

'*  Dictcarchus  of  Mesgenia,  a  scholar  of  ArtBtotle,  composed 
(according  to  Suidas)  many  works,  of  which  the  one  in  highest  es- 
timation wns  his  Account  of  Sparta.  This,  was  recited  annually  to 
the  youth  of  that  state,  by  order  of  the  Epiiori.  He  is  much  tom- 
mi-ndcd  by  Cicero  (Tusc.  i.  11-  &  31.)* 

'*  This,  Cullitnachus  informs  us,  was  a  circular  dance;  and  pro- 
bably colled  '  the  Crane,'  because  Crones  conunoiiiy  fly  in  the 
figure  of  a  circle.  Before  the  time  of  Theseiu,  Eustathitu  says, 
men  and  women  always  danced  in  separate  parties,  and  this  prince 
finkl  united  the  two  sexes  in  that  amusement,  upon  rescuing  his 
young  conipaniuns  from  the  Labyrinlli.  (Comm.  11.  xviii,)  Fliis 
dance,  after  a  lapte  of  'JOOO  years,  still  exists  in  Greece,  under  the 
name  of  '  the  Caiidiot.'  (See  an  account  of  it  iu  M.  Guy*,  Hul. 
Cil,  tit  la  O'ice,  LctL  xiii-:  and  a  plalc  in  Leroy,  Huinet  <Ui  jitut 
beaitx  Mnnumtru  dc  la  Grax.)' 

iJ  From  it's  sole  material  (■■{•(,  'a  horn').  This  ancient 
structuru  is  ascribed  to  the  workmanship  of  Apolia,  and  the  horns 
are  said  to  have  bven  those  of  tlie  roebucks  ofCynthus,  killed  by 
hit  huntress-Kisier.  (Call.  Hymn.  v\poll.  60.)  It  was  built  without 
gli^  or  BiorUtr,  or  any  other  ccmenu* 
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seiiger  met  with  numbers  lamenting  the  fate  of  the 
king,  and  others  rgoicing  (as  it  was  naturally  to  be 
expected)  at  the  return  of  Theseus,  welcoming 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  ready  to  crown 
him  with  flowers  for  his  good  news.  He  accepted 
the  chaplets,  and  twined  them  round  his  herald's 
staff.  Returning  to  the  sea-shore,  and  finding  that 
Theseus  had  not  yet  finished  his  libations,  he  stopped 
without,  not  choosing  to  disturb  the  sacrifice.  Wnen 
the  libations  were  over,  he  announced  the  death  of 
Mgem.  Upon  this  they  hastened,  with  sorrow  and 
tumultuous  lamentations,  to  the  city.  Hence  (they 
tell  us)  it  is,  that  in  the  Oschophoria,  or  *  Feast  of 
Boughs,'  to  this  day  the  herald  is  not  crowned,  but 
his  staff;  and  those  that  are  present  at  the  libations 
cry  out,  Eleleu!  loU,  loil^!  The  former  is  the 
exclamation  of  haste  and  triumph,  and  the  latter 
of  trouble  and  confusion  *•  Theseus,  having  buried 
his  father,  paid  his  vows  to  Apollo  on  the  seventh 
of  the  month  Pyanepsion;  for  on  that  day  they 
arrived  safe  at  Athens.  The  boiling  of  all  sorts  of 
pulse  at  that  time  is  said  to  take  its  rise  from  their 
having  mixed  the  remains  of  their  provisions,  when 
they  found  themselves  safe  ashore,  boiled  them  in 
one  pot,  and  feasted  upon  them  all  together.  Hence 
also  in  that  feast  they  carry  a  branch  bound  about 
with  wool,  such  as  they  then  made  use  of  in  their 
supplications,  which  they  call  Eiresione,  laden  with 
all  sorts  of  fruits;  and,  to  signify  the  ceasing  of 
scarcity  at  that  time,  they  sing  this  strain : 

The  ^Iden  ear,  th'  ambrosial  hivey 
Id  fair  Eiresione  thrive. 
See,  the  juicy  figs  appear ! 
Olives  crown  the  wealthy  year ! 
See  the  cluster-bending  vine ! 
See,  and  drink,  and  drop  supine ! 

'^  Eiefeu  denotes  the  joy  and  precipitation,  with  which  Theseus 
marched  toward  Athens  ;  and  lou,  Jou^  his  sorrow  for  his  father's 
death. 

K.  V.  A.  (Wakefield,  Sihr.  Crit.  it.  13*.)* 
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The  feast  called  Oschophoria^,  which  the  Athe- 
nians still  celebrate,  was  then  first  instituted  by 
Theseus.  For  he  did  not  take  with  htm  all  the  vir« 
gins,  upon  whom  the  lot  had  fidlen,  but  selected 
two  young  men  of  his  acquaintance  who  had  femi« 
nine  and  florid  aspects,  and  at  the  same  time  suffi- 
cient spirit  and  presence  of  mind.  These  by  warm 
bathing,  and  keeping  them  out  6(  the  sun ;  by  pro- 
viding unguents  for  their  hair  and  complexions,  and 
every  thing  necessary  for  their  dress;  by  forming 
their  voice  and  manner  and  step,  he  so  eflS^uaUy 
altered,  that  they  passed  among  the  virgins  designed 
for  Crete,  and  no  one  could  discern  the  diflference* 

Upon  his  return,  he  walked  in  procession  with 
the  same  young  men,  dressed  in  the  manner  of  those 
who  now  carry  the  branches.  These  are  borne  in 
honour  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  on  account  of  the 
story  before  related ;  or  rather,  because  they  re- 
turned at  the  time  of  gathering  ripe  froita*  The 
Deipnophors  fwomen,  who  carry  dbe  provisions] 
take  a  part  in  toe  solemnity,  and  have  a  aoaie  io  the 
sacrifice,  to  repreaeot  the  mothers  ei  tbose  upon 
vhom  the  lots  fisil,  bringiiig  tbem  prorisiops  Ar 
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Some  pretend,  that  this  ceremony  is  retained  in 
memory  of  the  Hcraclidae",  who  were  entertained 
in  that  manner  by  the  Athenians ;  but  it  is  generally 
related  as  above. 

The  vessel,  in  wiiich  Theseus  sailed  and  returned 
safe  with  those  young  men,  went  with  thirty  oars. 
It  was  preserved  by  the  Athenians  to  the  times  of 
Demetrius  Phalcreus*';  being  so  pierced  and  new- 
iramed  with  strong  planks  (as  they  removed  the  old 
and  unsound  parts)  that  it  afforded  an  example  to 
the  philosophers,  in  their  disputations  concerning 
the  identity  of  things  which  are  changed  by 
growth**";  some  contending  that  it  was  the  same, 
and  others  that  it  was  not. 

"  The  descendants  of  Hercules,  being  dri»en  out  of  Pelopon- 
Desua,  and  the  rest  of  Greece,  applied  to  the  Athenians  for  their 
protection,  which  was  granted :  and,  as  they  were  suppliants,  they 
went  with  branches  in  their  hands.  This  subject  is  treated  by 
Euripides  in  his  Heraclidie. 

>*  That  is,  nearly  1000  years.  For  Theseus  returned  from  Crete 
about  B.  C.  1335;  and  Callimachus,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Demetrius,  and  who  (Hymn.  Dei.i,  Sli.)  tells  us  the  Athenian! 
continued  to  send  this  sacred  and  immortal  ship  to  Dclos  in  hit 
time,  flourished  ^out  B.  C.  '280.  (L.) 

This  Demetrius,  during  the  ten  years  in  which  he  governed 
Aihens,  had  360  statues  ejected  to  his  honourj  all  of  which,  after 
his  disgrace,  those  ancient  Iconoclasts  destroyed  in  one  day.  And 
■o  it  has  ever  been: 

Descmdimt  ttaltut,  restemqtte  lequuntur.  Juv.  x.  5H. 

It  was  a  shrewd  and  pithy  observation  of  pope  Alexander  VI. 
to  his  son,  upon  entering  s«mc  Italian  town  aJler  a»  unexpected 
reverse  of  fortune,  and  rerutrking  the  subsequL'nt  change  of  ar- 
rangement* : 

Viiiei,  mifiH,  ijuam  leve  ducnmtn  intrr  palibutum  rf  tlaluam  ! 

Demetrius  died,  B.  C.  28+.* 

)9  The  invention  of  this  Bpeclea  of  sophisn]  I'hitarch.  in  his 
Treatise  upon  the  Tardiness  of  Divine  Vengeance,  imputes  to 
KpiciiarmuB,  who  flotirislied  in  tliu  fifth  century  before  Christ. 
It  a  object  was,  from  the  change  of  corporeal  particles  in  the  suc- 
rcbivc  periods  of  youth  and  manhood  and  old  age,  to  infer  a  dionge 
of  personal  identity :  and  the  result  of  the  argument  (convcnienL 
ciinugh.  occasionally  to  a  l>hilosophcr]  would  have  been,  to  exonerate 
n  dthior  from  the  necessity  of  repaying  the  sum  borrowed.  Our 
bishop  ButJet  would  hnvc  pu/zlud  tlie  old  Sicilian  with  regard  t4 
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tite  voyage.  Jfables  and  tales  arc  the  chief  discourse, 
because  they  then  told  their  children  stories,  to 
comfort  them  and  keep  up  their  spirits.  These 
||»rticulars  arc  taken  from  Demon's  History.  There 
iWas  a  place  consecrated,  and  a  temple  erected  to 
*^eseus  ;  and  those  families,  which  would  have  been 
,ble  to  the  tribute,  if  it  had  continued,  were  obliged 
to  pay  a  tax  to  the  temple  for  sacrifices.  These 
were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Phytalida;,  upon 
whom  Theseus  conferred  that  honour  in  recompence 
of  their  hospitality. 

After  the  deatii  of  jEgeus,  he  undertook,  and 
effected  a  prodigious  work.  He  settled  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Attica  in  Athens,  and  made  them  one 
people  in  one  city  ;  whereas  before  they  were  scat- 
tered up  and  down,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  as- 
sembled upon  any  pressing  occasion  for  the  public 
good.  Nay,  freijuently  such  differences  had  hap- 
pened between  them,  as  ended  in  bloodshed.  The 
method,  which  he  took,  was  to  apply  to  them  in 
particular  by  their  tribes  and  families.  Private  per- 
sons  and  the  poor  easily  listened  to  his  summons. 
To  the  rich  and  great  he  represented  the  advantage 
"  3  government  without  a  king,  where  the  chief 
ithority  should  reside  in  the  people,  while  he  him- 
self  desired  only  to  command  in  war,  and  to  be  the 
guardian  of  the  laws;  and,  in  all  the  rest, every  one 
should  be  upon  an  equal  footing.  Vart  of  them 
hearkened  to  his  persuasions ;  and  others  tearing  his 
power,  which  was  already  very  considerable,  as  well 
as  his  enterprising  spirit,  chose  rather  to  be  persuaded 
than  compelled  to  submit.  Dissolving  therefore  the 
corporations,  the  councils,  and  courts  in  each  parti- 
cular town,  he  built  one  common  Prytaneum  and 
oourt-hall,  where  it  stands  to  this  day.  The  citadel 
Ith  it's  dependencies,  and  the  city,  he  united  under 
ic  common  name  of  Athens''',  and  instituted  the 


are  told)  she  delivered  long  afterward,  concerning  , 
.Athens : 

Hie  bladder  niuy  be  dtpp'd,  but  never  drowii'd. 

Desiring  jet  further  to  enlarge  the  city,  he  invited 
all  strangers  to  equal  privileges  in  it ;  and  the  word>i 
still  in  use,  "  Come  hither,  all  ye  people,"  are  said 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  proclamation,  which  The- 
seus ordered  to  be  made,  when  he  composed  a  coni- 
monweaUh  as  it  were  of  all  nations.  He  did  not 
however  leave  it  in  the  confusion  and  disorder,  likely 
to  ensue  from  the  confluence  and  strange  mixture  of 
people,  but  distinguished  them  into  noblemen,  hus- 
bandmen, and  mechanics.  The  nobility  were  to  have 
the  care  of  religion,  to  supply  the  city  with  magis- 
trates, to  explain  the  laws,  and  to  interpret  whatever 
related  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  As  to  the  rest, 
he  balanced  the  citizens  against  each  other  as  nearly 
as  possible  ;  the  nobles  excelling  in  dignity,  the  hus- 
bandmen in  usefulness,  and  the  artificers  in  number. 
It  appears  from  Aristotle,  that  Theseus  was  the  first 
who  inclined  to  a  democracy,  and  gave  up  the  regal 

Kower ;  and  Honi^r  also  seems  to  testify  the  same  ia 
is  Catalogue  of  Ships,  where  he  gives  the  name  of 
*  People '  to  the  Athenians  exclusively  ^'.  To  bis 
money  he  gave  the  impression  of  an  ox,  either  on 
account  of  the  Marathonian  bull,  of  Minos'  general 
Taurus,  or  because  he  wished  to  encourage  the  citi> 
zetis  in  agriculture^.     Hence  came  the  expression 

^<  In  ihis  pHssage  (II.  ii.  KkihA.  54-)  the  Allienians  are  called 

'  The  people  of  the  great  Erechtheus,* 

which  would  seem  to  couvey  a  sense  hostile  to  Plutarch's  inference; 

but  perliaps  he  coD»idered  tlie  |)hniae  as  implying  I'be  people,  who 

once  bad  fcrechtheus  for  their  iin^.* 

^*  Some  tliink  it  wus  alluxivc  tu  those  animals,  as  the  prev!ou» 
medium  of  commerce:  aiid  this  would  invert  the  inference  of  llic 
next  porasntph.  !iut  Athenian  medali  have  exhibited  the  im- 
prou  ofa  Dulls  head,  and  the  couHict  with  tlie  Minotaur,  which 
K«m  to  decide  [hr  ijuestion  in  favour  of  the  Cretan  itory.  It  i» 
ob*iaiu  to  uaco,  fron)  one    of  these  louTcra,   the  Romui  teta 
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of  a  thing's  being  worth  ten  or  a  hundred  oxen. 
Having  also  made  a  secure  acquisition  of  the  country 
about  Megara  to  the  territory  of  Athens,  he  set  up 
the  celebrated  pillar  in  the  Isthmus^,  and  inscribed 
it  with  two  verses  to  distinguish  the  boundaries. 
That  on  the  eastern  side  ran  thus, 

Thifl  is  not  PeloponnesuSy  but  Ionia; 

and  that  on  the  western. 

This  is  Peloponnesus,  not  lonia^ 

He  likewise  instituted  games,  in  imitation  of  Her- 
cules ;  being  ambitious  that  as  the  Greeks,  in  pur- 
suance of  that  hero's  appointment,  celebrated  the 
Olympic  games**  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  so  they 
should  celebrate  the  Isthmian^  in  honour  of  Nep- 
tune :  for  the  rites  performed  there  before,  in  me- 
mory of  Melicertes,  were  observed  in  the  night,  and 
had  more  the  air  of  Mysteries  than  of  a  public 
spectacle  and  assembly.  Some  authors  however 
assert,  that  the  Isthmian  games  were  dedicated  to 
Sciron,  from  Theseus'  wish  to  expiate  his  untimely 

^y  This  pillar  was  erected  by  the  common  consent  of  the  lonians 
and  Peloponnesians,  to  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  about  their 
boundaries,  and  it  continued  till  the  reicn  of  Codrus.  It  was  then 
demdished  by  the  Heraclidse,  who  haa  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  territory  of  Megara,  which  thereby  passed  from  the  lonians 
to  the  Dorians.  StnS>o.  (L.)  This  inscnption  was  subsequently 
unitated  by  Hadrian,  upon  the  monument  which  he'  erected  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  city  of  Athens :  on  one  side  he  wrote, 

This  is  Athens,  the  old  city  of  Theseus ; 

and  on  the  other, 

This  is  the  dty  of  Hadrian^  not  of  Theseus.* 

^  These  games  must  hare  been  instituted  long  after  the  assigned 
date  of  Hercules,  as  Strabo  proves  that  they  were  unknown  in  the 
time  of  Homer.  Perhaps  indeed  they  had  sunk  into  neglect,  and 
were  only  remed  by  Iphkos  at  the  sera,  which  is  usually  aangned 
for  their  commencement.* 

'  ^  80  deDominated  from  the  Isthmus  of  Pdopouiisa8»  iqpoD 
wUdk  Asj  took  place.*  *    ' 
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faty^  Wi  account  of  their  being  so  nearly  related ;  foD 
Sciron  was  the  son  of  Canetbus  and  Henioche,  tha 
daughter  of  Pittheus.  Others  wdl  have  it,  that  Sinnia 
vsi  their  son ;  and  that  to  him,  and  not  to  Sciron,  ' 
these  games  were  dedicated.  He  made  an  agree- 
'  ment  also  with  the  Corinthians,  that  they  should 
'  yield  the  place  of  honour  to  the  Athenians  who 
came  to  the  Isthmian  games,  as  tar  as  the  ground 
could  be  covered  with  the  sail  of  the  public  ship" 
■which  brought  them,  when  it  was  stretched  to  it's 
full  extent.  This  particular  we  learn  from  HeUani- 
CU3,  and  Andron  of  Halicainassus. 

Philochorus  and  some  others  relate,  that  he  sailed 
in  company  with  Hercules  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  to 
wage  war  with  the  Amazons",  and  that  he  received 
Antiope""  as  the  reward  of  his  valgur :  but  the  greater 
number  (among  whom  are  Pherecydes,  Hella- 
nicus,  and  Hcrodorus)  tell  us,  that  Theseus  made 
the  voyage  with  his  own  fleet  alone,  some  time 
I  after  Hercules,  and  took  that  Amazon  captive ;  and 
I  this  is  the  more  probable  account,  as  we  do  not 

f  This  ship  ^^in  the  original  called  ei*f.«)  was  properly  ihat, 
I  which  the  Athenians,  in  coDfoniiity  with  Theecus'  vow,  sent  annu- 
[  ally  to  DeloB  crowned  with  the  Bocred  olive,  and  frci^rhted  with 
[  wcrifices  to  Apollo.  From  the  period  of  it's  coronation  till  it'a  re- 
f  turn  the  city  underwent  a  purification,  and  all  public  eKecuiiona 
[  were  Guspendi'd.  lltnce  {at  the  claK^icoI  reader  will  recollect)  an 
I  interval  of  thirty  days  occurred  between  the  senicnce  of  Socrates, 
I  aod  hi»  martyrdoiii ;  and  to  this  piece  of  KuperEtition  we  owe  tlie 
k  intercitiog  at^oun'.  given  by  hia  diacipleH  of  the  manner,  in  which 

that  interval  wm  spent.* 
'  "  Nothing  can  be  more  fabulou:!,  than  the  whole  lustory  of  the 
Amazons.  Strabo  observes,  tlial  tlie  most  credible  of  Alexander's 
historians  have  not  so  much  ob  mentioned  them:  and  indetd.  if 
ihey  were  a  iicythion  nation,  how  came  they  all  to  hare  Greek 
names?     (L) 

Th«r  mtlre  story,  an  connected  with  Hercules,  is  rccolved  by 
M.  Gebclin  into  an  allegory  upon  the  sun's  track  in  the  todiac :  nor 
is  this  onioion  afTectedby  Plutarch's  suggestions  on  the  allu>^ive 
names  ot  places  about  Athens;  as  thenu  might  have  had  a  totally 
Uifiercnt  ori(pn.  or  might  have  been  trupoHid  by  tlie  inventive  histo* 
IB  of  the  Amiizoniiin  war.* 

'  Justin  *>y*r  that  Herculva  gave  Hippolyto  to  Theseus,  atiil 
,  kept  Antiope  for  himself. 
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read,   that  any  other  of  his  fellow-warriors  made 
any  Amazon  prisoner.    Bion  however  affirms,  that 
he  took  and  carried  her  off  by  a  stratagem,     llic 
Amazons  (he  informs  us)  being  natural^  lovers  of 
men,  were  so  far  from  avoiding  Thcseuif,  when  he 
touched  upon  their  coasts,  that  they  sent  him  pre- 
sents. Theseus  invited  Antiope,  who  brought  them, 
into  his  ship  ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  was  aboard,  set 
sail.      But  the  account  of  one   Menecrates,  who 
published  a  History  of  Nice  in  Bithynia,  is  that 
Theseus,  having  Antiope  aboard  his  vessel,  remain- 
ed in  those  parts  some  time ;  and  that  he  was  at- 
tended in  this  expedition  by  three  yoiing  men  of 
Athens,  who  ^^ere  brothers,   Kuneos,  Thoas,  and 
Soloon.     The  last  of  the^e,  unknown  to  the  rest,  fell 
in  love  with  Antiope,  and  communicated  his  pasbion 
to  one  of  his  companions,  who  applied  Ui  her  about 
the  affair.     She  firmly  rejected  his  pretentions  but 
treated  him  with  civility,  and  prudently  conceaJed 
the  matter  from  Theseus.      But  .Soloon  in  despair 
ha\'ing   leaped    into  a  river  and  drowned  hialtU^ 
The^eu5  then  seubible  of  the  cause  and  tiie  youi^ 
m^Zi'^  pa^>ioD,  Liioented  his  fate,  and  in  hii^  v>r7<nr 
r€rcoIJected  l£  c:der  of  tlie  priesteu,  nikidii  Lt  haid 
ic»me:lir  jecei^ei  aj  Dtlpbi;    tJiat  vbes,  ia  KM»e 

—  •  ....  ^ 

ffret:«:ir.  a£i[:-ii>i*.  lit  blK^uid  b-iiis  ^  citv  xi^t,  tsA 

cc  riit  7  ii'-Tiir  Tiaa-.  Vjrxt-  Ht  i!?!:  tti^  rpt  ^:— -:  ^-'*/r 
icxxjixiiz'i  ^:  zr.'^^srT  r.  aiii  jpfc*:x-^v:,  fc-ji  i.iv:.r 
"pii  "iiieix-  SitnuuL   V  ut  V  Sic  ij^  viJt  'J'   '-•-*i  '.'^■-'  ^ 

iiuuxfur  iruiL  mt  uffft  ix  tin  rvi  iiinxtss-  A-^it;  ^ 
t  ne  ^-sr  r-ni  lut  A.ix-'sai'.'^  "n-uc  ^  • 


f^ir    z^    IS^.   riS- 
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fate,  oil  accoutit  ofthr' 
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^^i^ji^l^ely  particular,  states  that  the 

f^^^^jwgons  moved  toward  what  is 

^^/''fjipjiiium,  and  that  the  right  ex- 

'rSt^'^Pnyx  near  Chrysa :    that  the 

^  rfi'^flrtg^  with  the  left  wing  of  the 

^^L  i^  lipon  them   from   the  Museum  j 
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j^C^l*' ^tc  called  Piraica,  which  is  by  the 

i'i^iff^Jted  ii  honour  of  Chalcodon,  where 

I^J^'^nere  routed  by  the  Amazons,   and 

^  .l^'^^ft  g  plac*  (iii'ar  the  citarlel )  where  the  people  of 


'ailed  tVoiii  Ujc  crowded  buildings  in 
'^cording  to  others,  IVi'iu  the  conflux  of  the  pub- 


^'^S^^tH"  "^  "P**"  "  ''"^'^  ^'"  "vcr-agninat  the  citftdel, 
l^;^^^  tailed  from  a  temple  of  tlic  Muki  there  (L.):  or 
tf^^^efx-'^  MuMcua,  who  recited  his  vecsct,  oud  wa*  tiW- 
^^  in  it-     (l*uu8an.  i.  'ii.)* 

^I^^^wi    bttwrcn  tlic  Pnlua   Maolis,  hod.  the  Sen  of 
rTj*^  Ad  Euxioe  or  Blnck  Sc«.» 

■'-^^fyatkoDii  conHidcTvd  not  only  tho  pHaiona,  but  Gtcn  di>- 

«m1  umpt^'^  on  diviiiitieit ;  und  wunhifliHHl  tliem,  that 

J^ido  ihciii  HO  harm.  (L.)    For  *"Jf,  which  occurs  in  the 

fsiitBtu:  has  very  JuBtly  suUtiluUd  «iC^     See  the  Lifu  of 

'^,V«l.  IV.  1,01.(97.)* 
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far  as  the  temple  of  the  Furies^^:    but 
le  left  wing  of  the  Athenians^  which  charged 
the  Palladium,  Ardettus'^  and  the  Lyceum, 
.  e  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  to  their  camp, 
.1  slew  many  of  them ;  and  that  ailer  four  months, 
peace  was  concluded  by  means  of  Hippolyte  (for 
dO  this  author  calls  the  Amazon,  who  lived  with 
Theseus,  not  Antiope) :  others  however  inform  us 
that  this  heroine  fell  fighting  by  Theseus'  side,  being 
pierced  with  a  dart  by  Molpadia ;  and  that  a  pillar, 
by  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Earth ®^,  was  set  up 
over  her  grave.    Nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  matter 
of  wonder  that,  in  the  account  of  things  so  very 
ancient,  history  should  be  thus  uncertain  ;  since  we 
are  told  that  some  Amazons,  wounded  by  Antiope, 
were  privately  sent  to  Chalcis  to  be  cured,  and  that 
some  were    buried   there   at  a  place    now  called 
Amazonium.      But  that  the  war  was  ended  by  a 
league,  we  may  assuredly  gather  from  a  place  called 
Horcomosium,  near  the  temple  of  Theseus,  where 
it  was  ratified  by  oaths ;  as  well  as  from  an  ancient 
sacrifice,  which  is  offered  to  the  Amazons  the  daj 
before  the  feast  of  Theseus.     The  people  of  Megara 

7s  Thi0  temple  indeed  was  not  then  in  existence^  having  been 
built  subsequently  to  the  trial  of  Orestes  (Pausan.  vii.  25.);  but 
the  place,  intended  by  Plutarch,  is  not  therefore  the  less  accurately 
defined.* 

79  The  Palladium  was  a  court  for  the  trial  of  murtlierers. 

Ardettus  was  so  named  from  an  Athenian  hero,  who  had  quelled 
the  discords  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  induced  tliera  to  bindf  them- 
selves by  an  oath  to  mutual  union.  Of  this  oath  (called  *  the  Ho!iatic') 
the  formula  is  preserved  bv  Demosthenes  (in  Timocr.)  cont.*iiiing 
an  adjuration  of  Apollo,  Ceres,  and  Jupiter.  Upon  die  tiituulion 
of  the  place  where  it  was  administered,  and  the  etymology  of  its 
name,  different  opinions  are  aitertained.* 

^  By  this  is  meant  the  moon,  so  called  (as  Phitarch,  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Cessation  of  Oracles,  supposes)  because,  like  the 
Genii  or  Demons,  she  is  neither  so  perfect  as  thf  cods,  nor  fo  iji- 
perfect  as  man.  fiut,  as  some  of  the  philosophers  (we  meun  the 
Pythagoreans)  had  astronomy  enough  afterward  to  conclude  tliat  the 
sun  is  the  centre  of  this  system,  we  presume  it  might  occur  to 
thinking  men  in  the  more  early  ages,  that  the  moon  was  an  <^que, 
and  thmfore  probably  a  terrene  body*  She  was  sometimes,  like- 
wise,  called  the  Terrestrial  Star. 

d2 
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And  it  appears  to  have  been  no  slight  or  womanish 
enterprise ;  for  tliey  could  not  have  encamped  in 
the  town,  or  joined  battle  on  the  ground  about  the 
Poyx'',  and  the  Museum'*,  or  fallen  in  so  intrepid 
a  manner  upon  the  city  of  Athens,  unless  they  had 
first  reduced  the  country  about  it.  It  is  difflcult, 
indeed,  to  believe  (though  the  story  is  told  by  Hel- 
lanicus)  that  tliey  crossed  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus'* 
upon  the  ice  ;  but  that  they  encamped  almost  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  is  confirmed  by  the  names  of  places, 
and  by  the  tombs  of  those  that  perished  there.  ; 

There  was  a  long  pause  and  delay,  before  either 
army  would  begin  the  attack.  At  last  Theseus,  by 
the  direction  of  some  oracle,  having  pffered  a  sacri- 
fice to  Fear'',  directed  the  onset.  It  was  fought  in 
the  month  Boedromion,  upon  the  day,  on  Ahich  the 
Athenians  still  celebrate  tlic  feast  called  Boedroniia. 
Clidemus,  who  is  minutely  particular,  states  that  the 
left  wing  of  the  Amazons  moved  toward  what  is 
now  called  the  Amazonium,  and  that  the  right  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  Pnyx  near  Chrysa ;  that  the 
Athenians  first  engaged  with  the  left  wing  of  the 
Amazons,  falling  upon  them  from  the  Museum; 
and  that  the  tombs  of  the  slain  are  in  the  street 
leading  to  the  gate  called  Pira'ica,  which  is  by  the 
monument  erected  in  honour  of  Chalcodon,  where 
the  Athenians  were  routed  by  the  Amazons,   and 

*'  Ttie  pnyx  was  a  place  (near  the  citadel)  where  the  people  of 
Athens  uied  to  auemble,  anil  where  the  orators  addressed  them 
upon  public  oibin  (L.): — so  called  froiu  tlie  crowded  buildinga  in 
that  quarter ;  or,  according  to  others,  tVuni  the  conflux  of  the  pub- 
lic assemblies.* 

"  The  Museum  was  upon  a  little  hill  over-again>t  the  citadel, 
And  probably  to  called  fixini  a  temple  of  ilic  Muses  there  (L.):  or 
rather  from  the  poel  MustcuH,  who  recited  hiu  verves,  and  was  aAer- 
ward  interred  in  it.     (Paiuan.  i.2S.)* 

''  The  channel  between  llie  Palus  Micotis,  hod.  the  Seft  of 
Auiph,  and  the  Euxinc  or  DInck  Sea.* 

'1  I'he  heathens  considered  not  only  the  passions,  but  eTen  dii- 
ti-inpem  and  tempests,  a»  divinities;  and  w»rshis|>ed  them,  thnt 
tliey  might  da  them  no  harm.  (L.)  For  •t-'-tf,  which  occur*  in  the 
text,  H.  Etienne  has  very  justly  subetituU-d  4>iCi^  gee  the  Life  of 
Alexander,  Vol.  IV.  not.  (97.)* 


likewise  show  a  place,  in  the  figure  of  a  lozenge, 
where  some  AmazoDs  were  buried,  as  you  go  from 
the  market-place  to  Rhus.  Others  also  are  said  to 
have  died  by  Cheeronea,  and  to  have  been  buried 
by  the  rivulet,  which  it  seems  was  formerly  called 
Therraodon,  but  now  Haemon ;  of  which  I  have 
given  a  farther  account  in  the  Life  of  Demosthenes. 
It  appears  too  that  the  Amazons  traversed  Thessaly, 
not  without  opposition ;  for  their  sepulchres  are 
shown  to  this  day,  between  Scotussiiea  and  Cynos- 
cephalge. 

This  is  all,  that  is  memorable  in  the  story  of  tlie 
Amazons:  for  as  to  what  the  author  of  tiie  Thescid 
relates,  of  the  Amazons  rising  to  take  vengeance  for 
Antiope,  wlien  Theseus  quitted  her  and  married 
Fhsedra,  and  of  their  being  siatn  by  Hercules,  it  has 
plainly  the  air  of  fable.  He  married  Phjedra  indeed 
after  the  death  of  Antiope,  having  had  by  the  Ama- 
zon a  son  named  Hippolytus,  or  (according  to  Pin- 
dar*') Demophoon.  As  to  the  calamities  which  befel 
Phaedra  and  Hippolytus,  since  the  historians  do  not 
differ  from  what  the  writers  of  tragedy  have  said  of 
them,  we  may  consider  them  as  matters  of  fact. 
Some  other  marriages  of  Theseus  are  spoken  of  (but 
have  not  been  represented  upon  the  stage)  which 
had  neither  an  honourable  beginning,  nor  a  happy 


"  In  this,  Pindar  has  fallen  into  a  uiigtalcc,  as  Deniophon  wm 
one  of  his  sons  by  Phadra:  the  other  nns  Acanias*  Thefwus, 
upon  his  marriage  wilh  I'h^ra,  sent  Hippolytus  to  be  brou^t  up 
by  his  own  mother  JGthra,  quocn  of  Trcezcnc :  but,  he  connne  af- 
terward to  some  Athenian,  games,  Pheedra  fell  in  love  with  tiim ; 
and,  having  Goliclted  him  in  vain  to  a  compHance,  in  a  fit  of  re- 
sentment accused  him  to  Theseus  of  having  made  an  attenrpt  upon 
her  chastity.  The  fable  adds,  that  Theseus  prayed  la  Neptune  to 
punish  him  by  some  violent  death  ;  and,  all  solemn  execraltons  (ac- 
cording to  tlie  notions  of  the  heathen;)  necrssorily  t&king  effect,  a> 
Hippo^'tus  vas  riding  along  the  sea-shore,  Neptune  sent  tn'o  sca- 
cnlves,  which  frightened  the  horses,  overturned  the  chariot,  and 
tore  him  to  pieces.  Tlie  poils  nubjoin,  that  the  lustful  queen  haneed 
hewcif  fur  grief;  and  tJiat  Diuna,  moved  with  Hippolytus"  chastity, 
and  pitying  the  sad  fate  which  it  luid  brought  upon  him,  prevollrd 
upon  .iVBCulitpiui  to  ri'sloic  htiii  M  lil'.-,  to  bi-  n  companion  of  her 
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conclusion.  For  he  is  said  to  have  forcibly  carried 
off  Anaxo  of  Troezene ;  and,  having  slain  Smnis  and 
Cercyon,  to  have  committed  rapes  upon  their  daugh- 
ters :  to  have  married  Peribcea  likewise  the  mother 
of  Ajax,  and  Pherebcea,  and  lope  the  daughter  of 
Iphicles.  Besides,  they  charge  him  with  attaching 
himself  to  ^gle,  the  daughter  of  Panopeus  (as 
above  related)  and  for  her  sake  deserting  Ariadne, 
contrary  to  the  rules  both  of  justice  and  honour; 
but  above  all  with  having  carried  off  Helen,  which 
involved  Attica  in  war,  and  ended  in  his  banishment 
and  death,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  at  large 
by  and  by. 

Though  there  were  many  expeditions  undertaken 
by  the  heroes  of  those  times,  Herodorus  thinks  that 
Theseus  was  not  concerned  in  any  of  them,  except 
in  assisting  the  Lapithse  against  the  Centaurs.  Others 
write,  that  he  attended  Jason  to  Colchos,  and  Me- 
leager  in  killing  the  boar ;  and  that  thence  came  the 
proverb,  *'  Nothing  without  Theseus."  It  is  allowed 
however  that  Theseus,  without  any  assistance,  did 
himself  perform  many  great  exploits;  and  that  these 
extraordinary  instances  of  his  valour  gave  occasion 
to  the  saying,  '*  This  man  is  another  Hercules.'' 
He  assisted  Adrastus  likewise^  in  recovering  the 
bodies  of  those  who  fell  before  Thebes ;  not  by  de- 
feating the  Thebans  in  battle,  as  Euripides  has  it  in 
his  tragedy  *%  but  by  persuading  them  to  a  truce, 
for  so  most  writers  agree;  and  Philochorus  is  of 
opinion,  that  this  was  the  first  truce  for  burying 
the  dead  ever  negotiated*  Bat  Hercules  was,  in- 
deed, the  first,  as  we  have  shown  in  his  Life,  who 
gave  up  to  the  enemy  their  dead,  llie  burying- 
place  of  the  common  soldiers  is  to  be  seen  at  Eleu- 

^  This  however  Ifocntcs  Hkewite  dSrnu.  In  (il4  Parjefjnc  jpoa 
Hden;  tfaoii|li  in  his  Pteith.  be  obKrvei,  that  Tbeseui  lent  esi- 
baindon  to  Eteodet:  bat  the  tp^'-rJi  r,rjf.tndlciicfti  ii  reconcfled 
hy  lus  camaaponrw  Ltvm,  who  re-iatea  that  TseaetM^  after  an  m- 
eflectoal  annift  It  BCfaiMlm,  h^d  mart  waceemnl  recome  to 
anna.* 
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therffi",  and  of  the  officers  at  Eleusis;  in  which 
particular  Theseus  gratified  Adrastus.  jEschylus,  in 
whose  tragedy  of  the  EleusJnians  Theseus  is  intro- 
duced relating  the  mailer  as  above,  contradicts  what 
Euripidas  has  delivered  in  his  Suppliants. 

The  friendship  between  Theseus  and  Pirithous  is 
said  to  have  commenced  thus :  Theseus  being  much 
celebrated  for  his  strength  and  valour,  Pirithous  wa» 
desirous  to  prove  it,  and  theretbre  drove  away  his 
oxen  from  Marathon  :  and,  when  he  heard  that 
Theseus  pursued  him  in  arms,  instead  of  flying  he 
turned  back  to  meet  him.  But,  as  soon  as  they  met, 
each  was  so  struck  with  admiration  at  the  other's 
person  and  courage,  that  they  laid  aside  all  thoughts 
of  fighting;  and  Pirithous,  first  giving  Theseus  his 
band,  bade  liim  be  judge  in  this  cause  himself,  and 
he  would  willingly  abide  by  his  sentence.  Theseus, 
in  his  turn,  left  ttie  cause  to  him,  and  desired  him  to 
be  his  friend  and  fellow-warrior.  They  then  con- 
firmed their  friendship  with  an  oath.  Pirithous  sub- 
setjuently  marrying  Dcidamia'"  entreated  Thceus  to 
visit  his  country,  and  to  become  acquainted  with 
liie  Lapithae".  He  had  also  invited  the  Centaurs  to 
the  entertainment.  These  in  their  cups  behaving 
with  insolence  and  indecency,  and  not  even  refrain- 
ing from  the  women,  the  Lapitlun  rose  up  in  their 
defence,  killed  some  of  them  u|>on  the  spot,  and 
soon  afleiward  beating  them  in  a  set  battle,  with 
the  assistance  of  Theseus  drove  them  out  of  the 
country.  Herodorus  gives  a  diirercnt  account  of  the 
mailer.  He  says  that,  hostilitiei^  being  already  lie- 
gun,  Theseus  came  in  aid  to  the  Lajsithie.  and  then 
hud  the  first  sight  of  Hercules  i  having  made  it  bis 

■'  A  ciiy  of  Altica  on  the  couSnes  of  Itceotia.  [P.iuwui.  1.  .S8.)" 
■'  All  ulhcr  wriicrs  cuU  her  Hipt)D(laiiua>  except  t^ojicrtiiiii,  who 
call*  her  InctinniiU'lK;  (II.ii.9)  &Ik' wui  thsilaufilitiir  uf  Atl>ii>[ui. 
■'  HoiDcr  rails  Uit  I.npithic, '  hcrue*.'  Tlw  CeuLiurt  urc  t'oj^'U- 
edlo  hii*Lb(!>.'n  haJf-mt'ii  li  LlMiorscs,  dlliir  from  their  bruUliLy,  «r 
bti-iuiM,-  (ir  iioi  tlif  iiivcDtors  of  tiorscmututliip)  tiicy  otncrulv  ap- 
peared on  bi>rM!bnGk. 
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business  to  £n(J  him  out  at  Trachin  %  where  he  had 
reposed  himself  after  all  his  wanderings  and  labours : 
and  that  this  interview  passed  in  marks  of  great  re- 
spect, civility,  and  mutual  compliments.  We  rather 
however  prefer  those  historians,  who  assure  us,  that 
they  had  very  frequent  interviews;  and  that  by 
means  of  Theseus,  Hercules  was  initiated  into  the 
Mysteries  of  Ceres  ^,  having  first  obtained  lustration, 
as  he  desired,  on  account  of  several  involuntary 
pollutions. 

Theseus  was  now  fifty  years  old,  according  to  Hel* 
lanicus,  when  he  was  concerned  in  the  rape  of  Helen, 
who  had  not  yet  arrived  at  her  matunty.  Some 
writers,  thinking  this  one  of  the  heaviest  charges 
against  him,  endeavour  to  correct  it  by  saying,  that 
it  was  not  Theseus  that  carried  off  Helen,  but  Idas 
and  Lynceus  who  committed  her  to  his  care  ;  and 
that  therefore  he  refused  to  give  her  up,  when  de- 
manded by  Castor  and  Pollux :  or  rather  that  she  was 
delivered  to  him  by  Tyndarus  himself  to  keep  her 
from  Enarsphonis,  the  son  of  Hippocoon,  who  endea- 
voured to  possess  himself  by  violence  of  her,  though 
then  but  a  child.  But  what  authors  generally  agree 
in,  as  most  probable,  is  as  follows :  the  two  friends 
[Theseus  and  Pirithous^  went  together  to  Sparta, 
and  having  seen  the  girl  dancing  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  Ortnia  ^%  carried  her  off  and  fled*    Their  pur- 

•<  A  BDall  place,  near  Mount  (Eu.^ 

*^  Prior  to  uutiatioo  in  the  Gratter  MjtuntB  at  Eleuitf ,  a  public 
lustration  in  the  Leu  (celefanted  at  Agn.  nev  the  liiiKift!  irwt  in- 
difpensably  nncifj,  AAer  pfyfiariiig  hisBMif  br  €tutui4r  vid  coo- 
tinenoe,  the  rlamMnt  vai  nude  to  fcned  dskhi  the  ext«o(k:d  tkin  of 
a  pregnant  so«r,  which  had  heen  preTioouj  aacrificed  U»  Jupiter ; 
washed  with  aea-water,  in  which  had  been  wimgiwi  uJi,  laurel.  mzA 
barlef :  then  paa»d  throogh  the  fire,  and  tinaUv  crvwsted  moh 
flowoB.  A  subaeqiieat  jear  of  norkiate  wm  dnp^n-ed  in  Andying 
the  cerenooics  of  this  new  Uewtimimii.  to  aD  <if  wfckii  f  exoi^  a 
fern  esoteric  ones,  raaerred  lor  the  priesthood)  he  wm  fu^r  admit- 
Ced.  He  afterward  wore  the  drim,  »  which  he  had  been  inoisud, 
tin  it  dropped  in  piece* ;  it  was  thes  ooostxnted  to  Cen»  or  Pio- 
iin|i^    4r  ^i.ji  jj  Ibr  the  iMe  of  f^iM***^    iH^  MeuTBoi  on 

these  jMicalar  Mjalcritt.  fe.)^ 
*  iTp^  fkf  fWy  ^  Ai«  n  ^|Jr  fhr  ^=1— **^  "'^'^  *^  "^ 
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suers  following  no  farther  than  Tegea,  they  thought 
themselves  secure;  and,  having  traversed  Pelopon- 
nesus, entered  into  an  apreement,  that  he  who  should 
gain  Helen  hy  lot  should  have  her  to  wife,  on  condi- 
tion of  assisting  to  procure  a  wife  for  the  other.  In 
consequence  of  these  terms,  the  lots  being  cast,  she 
fell  to  Theseus ;  who  received  the  virgin,  and  con- 
veyed her,  as  she  was  not  yet  marriageable,  to 
AphidnsE*".  Here  he  placed  his  mother  with  her, 
and  committed  them  to  the  care  of  his  friend  Aphid- 
nus,  charging  him  to  keep  them  in  the  utmost  secrecy 
and  safety  ;  while,  to  pay  his  debt  of  service  to  Pin- 
thous,  he  himself  travelled  with  him  into  EpiruB, 
■with  a  view  to  the  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  king  of  the 
Molossi.  This  prince  named  his  wife  Proserpine", 
his  daughter  Core,  and  his  dog  Cerberus :  with  this 
dog  he  commanded  all  his  daughter's  suitors  to  fight, 
promising  her  to  him  that  should  overcome  him. 
But  understanding  that  Pirithous  came  not  with  an 
intention  to  court  his  daughter,  but  to  carry  her  oft' 
by  force'',  he  seized  both  him  and  his  friend,  de- 
troyed  Pirithous  immediately  by  means  of  his  dog, 
and  shut  up  Theseus  in  prison. 

In  the  mean  while  Menestheus,  the  son  of  Peteus, 
grandson  of  Omens,  and  great-grandson  of  Erech- 
theua,  appeared  ;  the  first  (it  is  said)  that  undertook 
to  be  a  demagogue,  and  by  his  eloquence  to  ingra- 

children  with  the  utmost  M^criiy.  lo  leach  them  fortitude.  Helen, 
the  reputed  dauehlrr  ur.lupitvr  by  Leda  the  wife  of  Tyndants, 
whrn  lAtu  carried  off  by  Theivut  uiid  I'irittiau*,  wu  nt  the  utraott 
under  ten  years  oftiae.* 

"  A  diy  near  AUicns.* 

*■  PruiLTpine  and  Cor/  was  the  »aino  peraon,  dnuehter  to  Aido- 
neuB,  whose  wifo  wM  nnmcd  Otrw,  fhitarch  hinui'tf  tells  us  so  in 
hig  MomiN,  u-herL>  he  adds  that  hy  I'rost-rpine  is  meant  the  Mrwn, 
whom  I'lutn,  or  the  God  of  Dnrkiiess,  lunietiniM  carries  off.  Core, 
indt>ed,  signifies  nothing  more  than  ■  vounft  woman'  or'  dsiighler;' 
■nd  they  iiii|{ht  iwv'  '  u  daughter  of  ^pinis,'  as  we  say  '  a  daughter 
of  France,'  or  '  of  Spain.' 

"  I'latu  however  (Rvpub.  iii.)  wishing  to  screen  these  '  son*  of 
the  koAm'  {torn  such  discrcdilubic  imputations,  rejects  thia  tradi- 
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tiate  himself  with  the  people.     He  etideavoured  also 
to  exasperate  and  seduce  the  nobility,  who  had  but 
ill  borne  with  Theseus  for  some  time  from  the  re- 
flexion that  he  had  deprived  every  person  of  family 
of  his  separate  government  and  command,  and  shut 
them  up  together  in  one  city,  where  he  used  them  aa 
his  subjects  and  slaves.     Among  the  common  people 
he  sowed  disturbance  by  telling  them  that,  though 
they  pleased  themselves  with  the  dream  of  liberty, 
in  fact  they  were  robbed  of  their  country  and  reli- 
gion ;  and,  instead  of  many  good  and  native  kings, 
were  lorded  over  by  a  single  individual,  a  new-comer 
and  a  stranger.     While  he  was  thus  busily  employed, 
the  war  declared  by  the  Tyndaridae  [^Castor   and 
PolluxQ  greatly  helped  forward  the  sedition.     Some 
plainly  affirm,  that  they  were  invited  by  Menestheus 
to  invade  the  country.     At  first  they  forbore  proceed^ 
ing  to  hostilities,  and  only  demanded  their  sister :  but 
the  Athenians  answering,  that  they  neither  had  her 
among  them  nor  knew  where  she  was^  fhey  began 
their  warlike  operations.    Academus  however,  finding 
it  out  by  some  means  or  other,  told  them  sihe  was  con- 
cealed at  Aphidnae.     Hence  not  only  the  Tyndaridas 
treated  him  honourably  during  his  life,  but  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  in  after-times  often  made  inroads  into 
Attica,  and  laid  waste  all  the  country  besides,  spared 
the  Academy  for  his  sake.     But  Dicaearchus  asserts 
that  Echedemus  and  Marathus,  two  Arcadians,  be- 
ing allies  to  the  Tyndaridae  in  that  war,  the  place 
which  is  now  denominated  the  Academy,  was  from 
one  of  them  first  called  Echedemy ;  and  that  from 
the  other  the  district  of  Marathon  had  it's  name,  be- 
cause he  freely  offered  himself,  in  persuance  of  some 
oracle,  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  head  of  the  army.     To 
Aphidnas  then  they  came,  where  they  beat  the  ene- 
my in  a  set  battle,  and  afterward  took  the  city,  and 
rased  it  to  the  ground.     There  (they  tell  us)  Alycus, 
the  son  of  Sciron,  was  slain  fighting  for  Castor  and 
Pollux ;  and  that  a  certain  place,  within  the  terri- 
tories of  Megara,  is  called  Alycus  from  his  having 
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been  buHed  there:   and    Hereas  writes,   that  he 
received  his  death  from  Theseus'  own  hand.     These 
I  verses  also  are  cited,  as  a  proof  in  point : 

For  bright-halr'd  Helen  he  was  stain 
By  Theseus,  on  Aphiilnie's  plain. 

lut  it  is  not  probable  that  Aphidnse  would  have 
■en  taken  and  his  mother  made  prisoner,  had 
'eseus  been  present. 

Aphidnse,  however,  was  taken,  and  Athens  itself 
•in  danger.  Menestheus  seized  this  opportunity  of 
■'"■jrsuading  the  people  to  receive  the  Tyndaridie  into 
e  city,  and  to  treat  them  with  hospitality  ;  since 
ley  only  levied  war  against  Theseus,  who  was  the 
;re8Sor,  and  were  in  reality  benefactors  and  deli- 
rs  to  the  rest  of  the  Athenians.  Their  behaviour 
in6rn)ed  what  he  stated ;  for,  though  conquerors, 
ty  desired  only  to  be  admitted  to  the  Mysteries, 
which  they  had  no  less  claim  than  Hercules"'',  since 
iv  were  equally  alhed  to  the  city.  This  request  was 
hIv  granted  them,  and  they  were  ado(»ted  by 
phidnus,  as  Hercules  was  by  Pylius*'.  They  had 
divine  honours  paid  them,  with  the  title  of 
iDakes,  which  was  given  them,  either  on  account  of 
truce  [anoche]  which  they  made,  or  because  of  their 
_  ;at  care  that  no  one  should  be  injured,  though  there 
were  so  many  troops  in  the  city  (for  the  phrase 
attakds  eckehi  signifies  to  keep,  or  take  care  of  any 
thing ;  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  kings  are  called  . 
Anaktes)  :  some  again  say,  they  were  called  Anakes, 
because  of  the  appearance  of  their  stars ;  for  the  Athe- 
nians  use  the  words  anekas  and  antkathen  instead  of 
bm^  and  andtheii,  that  is,  *  above '  or  on  high  **.' 

f  *•  For  Cutor  nnd  Pollux,  tike  him,  were  sons  of  .Injiiter,  from 
whom  the  Atheniims  too  pri^ienJcil  to  Jerive  their  urigiii.  li  waa 
rec^Mury,  however,  (liut  ilitry  aliuuld  be  naturuJiacd  before  lltcy  were 
ndnkitted  to  the  Mysteries  i  luiJ,  accordingly,  ihey  were  naturalised 
by  ailopiion. 

*•  King  of  Thesnic  in  BtEoria.* 

9*  Of  these  M.  kieard  pr«tciv  the  Kxond,  a»  beat  i:4)niiriui'4  by 
tLfi  lUUlli;  ^veu  It)  kin^f.* 
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We  are  told  that  iEthra  (the  mother  of  Theseus) 
who  was  now  a  prisoner,  was  carried  to  Lacedsemon^ 
and  thence  with  Helen  to  Troy ;  and  that  Homer 
confirms  it  when,  speaking  of  those  that  waited  upon 
Helen,  he  mentions 


The  beauteous  ClymcnCf 


And  ^thra  born  of  Pittheus. 

Others  reject  this  verse,  as  not  Homer's^;  as  they 
do  also  the  story  of  Munychus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  fruit  of  a  secret  commerce  between  Demo- 
phoon  and  Laodice,  and  brought  up  by  JEthn  at 
Troy.     But  Ister,  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  his  his- 
tory of  Attica,  gives  an  account  of  ^'Ethra  different 
from  all  the  rest.     He  was  informed  (it  seems)  that 
after  the  bitde,  in  which  Alexander  or  Paris  was 
routed  by  Achilles  and  Pat  rod  us  in  Thessaly  near 
the  river  ^lerchius,  Hector  4ook  and  plundered  the 
aty  of  Trcezene,  and  carried  oft'  JILt\\x2L^  who  had 
been  left  there.     This,   however,  is  highly  impro- 
bable. 

It  happened  that  Hercules,  in  parsing  throueh 
the  country  of  the  Molof^si,  «a>  entertained  by 
Aidoneus  die  king ;  who  accidentally  mentioned 
to  him  the  bold  attempts  of  l'ne^'u«  and  Piritly>iSy 
and  the  manner  in  vhich  he  had  puni^ied  them 
wiien  discovered.  Hercults  va*  much  dbtxnii^  to 
hear  of  the  ingioriou*  deaui  of  tl^e  or«^,  aryi  the 
danger  of  the  other.  A*  v>  Piriv-'Vi-.  r.-owwer,  'oe 
Aoa^t  it  vain  to  sMtke  ar.v  ex:>:*r-.iau//ri* ;  v.-t  bt 
begged  to  have  Tr.e*&ri-  rtiea.-*^.  ar.i  Ai'ii-^.'rj* 
panted  hi*  TtqLssz.  TLe^^-i*.  v:  ,.*  i^  jtt  i..i#^-TT. 
Rtumed    to    Aae::*,   -wr-eTe   ill  jattv   -m  «  ii',i: -« et 


vTiAi  ▼b«  :;«Er  "uxr^i^-iU-^^'M    nut  uat  i«iAn  ^ 
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entirely  suppressed :  and  wliatevci-  temples  and 
ffroves  the  city  had  assigned  to  him,  he  consecrated 
them  all,  except  four,  to  Hercules,  and  called  thetn 
(as  Philochonis  relates)  instead  of  TiiCiea,  Hera- 
clea*".  But  desiring  to  preside  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  direct  it  as  before,  he  found  himself 
encompassed  with  turbulence  and  sedition :  for 
those,  who  were  his  enemies  before  his  departure, 
had  now  added  to  their  hatred  a  contempt  of  his 
authority  j  and  he  beheld  the  people  so  generally 
corrupted  that,  instead  of  silently  executing  his 
commands,  they  wished  to  be  Mattered  into  their 
duty.  Upon  attempting  to  reduce  them  by  force, 
be  was  overpowered  by  the  prevalence  of  faction. 
Finding  his  affairs  therefore  desperate,  he  privately 
sent  his  children  into  Eubcea  to  Elephenor,  the  son 
of  Chalcodon  j  and  after  uttering  solemn  execra- 
tions against  the  Athenians  at  Gargettus,  where 
there  is  still  a  place  thence  called  Aratcrion,  he 
himself  sailed  to  Scyros"'.  There  he  imagined  he 
should  find  hospitable  treatment,  as  he  had  a  pa- 
ternal estate  in  that  island.  Lycomedcs  was  then 
king  of  the  Scyrians.  To  him  therefore  he  applied, 
and  desired  to  be  put  in  possession  of  his  lands,  as 
intending  to  settle  there.  Some  say,  he  asked  as- 
sistance of  him  against  he  Athenians.  But  Lyco- 
uiedes,  either  jealous  of  the  glory  of  Theseus,  or 
willing  to  oblige  JMencstheus",  having  led  him  to 
the  higlicst  ciiifs  of  the  country  on  pretence  of 
thence  showing  him  his  lands,  tlirew  him  down 
headlong  fiom  the  rocks,  and  killed  him.  Others 
say  he  fell  of  himself,  missing  his  step,  as  he  took 
a  walk  according  to  hi3  custom  after  supper.     At 

•«  Tliis  consecration  The-,  as  is  rtprescnted  by  Eur'inides,  in  his 
HercitiM  Having,  as  promising  to  liis  deliverer.* 

9'  'ITiU  islan.!  is  opposite  to  Eub«a,  The  unemleftil  Alheniwis 
were  in  procesi.  of  time  mnAe  no  senBJblc  of  the  effects  of  his  curse, 
ihst  to  iippcusc  hu  ghoBt,  ihcy  appointed  solemn  sncrificct  and 
divine  honoiin  to  his  memory. 

!•  Or,  as  otixm  state,  having  detected  him  in  his  endeavours  to 
corrupt  llic  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  and  tUe  duality  of  bis  wife.* 
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I  to  discorer  the  grave,  on  accoont  of 
mmi  inhospitable  disposition  of  the  bar> 

»  dwelt  in  Scyros"".     Nevertheless,  Ci-  i 

■PB  bn'iDi;  taken  the  island  (as  is  related  in  hit  t 
Ue)  and  being  very  desirous  to  Bnd  out  the  place  1 
m  Theseus  was  buried,  by  chance  saw  an  eaglc  | 
k  certain  eminence  breaking  the  ground,  we  are  i 
[,  and  scratching  it  up  with  his  talons.     Thi;;  be' 
considered  as  divine  direction ;  and  digging  there, 
fcand  the  coffin  of  a  man  of  extraordinary  size,  with  I 
a  lance  of  brass  and  a  sword  lying  by  it.      When 
these  remains  were  brought  to  Athens  in  Cimon'B 
galley,  the  Athenians  received  them  with  splendid  I 
processions  and  sacri6ces ;  and  were  as  much  tran»>  j 
ported,  as  if  Theseus  himself  had  returned  to  the  ^ 
city.     He  lies  interred  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  > 
near  the  Gymnasium  :  and  this  is  a  place  of  refuge  j 
for  servants  and  all  persons  of  mean  condition,  who  I 
fiy  from   men   in    power'*^;    as  Theseus,  while  he 
lived,  was  a  humane  and  benevolent  patron,  who 
graciously  received   the  petitions  of  the  indigent. 
The  chief  sacrifice  is  oftiered  to  him  on  the  eighth  of 
Pyanepsion,  the  day  upon  which  he  returned  with 
the  young  men  from  Crete.     They  sacrifice  to  him 
likewise  on  each  eighth  day  of  the  other  months ; 
either  because  he  first  arrived  from  Troczene  on  the 
eighth  of  Hecatomboeon  (as  Diodorus  the  geogra- 
pher relates),  or  else  thinking  this  number  above  all 
others  most  proper,  because  he  was  said  to  be  the  son 
of  Neptune,  whose  solemn  feasts  are  observed  on 
the  eighth  day  of  every  month.     For  the  number 
eight,  as  the  6rst  cube  of  an  even  number,  and 


which  (bb  biTi?  also)  are  uxually  grouuilcd  on  some  pretended 
viNiHii  or  revelation  from  heaven,'  (Prciktory  Uucouno.  p-  Ixii. 
Bvo.)* 

'*■  Tills  actouiit  or  Uie  Scvnani  can  hardly  be  odmiUed  hy 
thuM,  who  rocoUcct  thai  Achilles  had  bui-n  sent,  seveu  ceitturit^i 
before  tlic  ngc  of  Cunon.  to  thi'  court  of  Lycomedes;  and  lUat 
Scyro*.  fVoni  it'«  proximity  to  EubiEn,  iiiusl  utsccwarily  luive  had 
•ume  intercouH!  with  (ireccc* 

i«  Coul'l  •»•  have  had  a  nobler  monunicnt  ?  • 
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the  double  of  the  first  square  ^°®,  properly  repre- 
sents the  firmness  and  immoveable  power  of  this 
god,  who  thence  has  the  names  of  Asphalius  and 
Gaieochus. 


^^  This  doctrine  of  numbers,  derired  through  Pythagoras  from 
the  Egyptians,  was  a  great  favourite  with  Plutarch.* 
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SUMMARY. 


D^fftsrent  opinions  about  the  origin  of  Rome ;  and  of  the  itcin  hro- 
ikersy  Romulus  and  Remus.  Most  probable  account  of  their  birth. 
They  arc  suckled  by  a  tcolf  Their  Jirst  employments  ;  and  guar- 
rel  tjoith  Numitor*s  herdsmen,  Remus  addresses  that  prince  with 
great  intrepidity.  Faustulus  arrested  by  Amulius*  guards.  Amu- 
tius  slain  by  Romulus  and  Remus.  Foundation  of  Rome.  Dis^ 
jnite  bettoeen  the  brothers.  Remus  slain  by  Romulus.  Ceremonies 
observed  in  marking  out  the  "walls  of  the  city.  Epoch  of  itsjbun^ 
dation.  Distribution  of  the  people  /  establishment  of  the  senate. 
Right  of  patronage.  Rape  of  the  Sabines.  Origin  of  the  Talassio. 
Embassy  of  the  Sabines.  Romulus*  victory  over  the  Ccenincnscs. 
Origin  of  the  triumph.  Conquests  of  Romulus  ;  tear  of  the  Sa- 
hines.  Battle  in  Rome  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines.  Ro' 
muluSf  pressed  by  the  enemy^  invokes  Jupiter  Stator.  The  Sabine 
toornen  declare  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  The  two  nations  unite. 
Form  of  public  deliberations.  Festivals  of  the  Romans.  Vestals, 
and  the  Sacred  Fire.  Laws  of  Romulus.  Death  of  Tatius^ 
Fidence  taken.  The  Camerini  defeated.  War  voith  Veil.  Ro- 
mulus  abuses  his  power.  The  patricians  discontented.  lie  sud- 
denly  disappears.  Conjectures  about  his  death.  The  ])Cople  re- 
strained  from  insurrection  by  Proculus.  Some  Grecian  fables^ 
like  those  circulated  about  Romulus.  Reflections  upon  the  nature 
qf  the  soul.  Different  interpretations  of  the  name  *  Quirinus.* 
The  Caprotine  Nones. 
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Jb  ROM  whom,  and  for  what  cause,  the  city  of 
Rome  obtained  that  name,  of  which  the  glory  has 
diffused  itself  over  the  world,  historians  are  not 
agreed'.  Some  say  that  the  Pelasgi%  after  they  had 
over-run  great  part  of  the  globe,  and  conquered 
many  nations,  settled  there ;  and  gave  their  city  the 
name  of  Rome%  on  account  of  their  strength  in  war» 
Others  inform  us  that,  when  Troy  was  taken,  some 
of  the  Trojans  having  escaped  and  gained  their 
ships  put  to  sea,  and  being  driven  by  the  winds  upon 
tlie  coasts  of  Tuscany  came  to  an  anchor  in  the 
river  Tiber:  that  here,  their  wives  being  much  fa- 
tigued and  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  hardships  of 
the  sea,  one  of  them  superior  to  the  rest  in  birth 
and  prudence,  named  Roma,  proposed  that  they 

'  Upon  tills  subject^  to  adopt  the  most  generally-received  date» 
we  must  place  the  foundation  of  Rome  at  B.  C.  753.  01.  vi.  4.;  and 
the  death  o£  KomuJus  B.  C.  716.  A.  U.  C.  38.  But,  tliough  these 
events  are  universally  allowed  to  have  happened  at  a  period  not  long 
prior  to  the  christian  sera*  they  are  involved  in  much  uncertainty. 
Sume  represent  them  as  astronomical  allegories ;  others  confine  the 
obscurity  of  the  history  of  Rome  to  the  reigns  of  it's  seven  kings^ 
which  include  a  space  of  244  years ;  while  a  third  class  admit  of 
little  as  well  authenticated,  which  is  referred  to  any  of  the  first  five 
centuries  from  it's  foundation.  See  a  French  Essay  on  the  **  Incer- 
titude of  the  First  Five  Centuries  of  the  Roman  History^"  and  the 
Preface  to  the  late  edition  of  Ferguson's  History  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public. The  writers  of  Greece,  indeed  (at  that  time  almost  the  only 
writers*  and  they  too  chieflv  poets  or  fiu)ulist  historians)  cared  little 
for  what  was  passing  in  Italy ;  and  Numa  left  nothing  behind  him, 
except  what  had  reference  to  religion  or  philosophy,  'ilie  annalists 
of  Rome  began  to  make  their  appearance  only  aoout  the  time  of  the 
first  Punic  war  * 

Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  origin  of  Imperial  Rome»  and 
indeed  of  most  cittes  and  nations,  that  are  of  any  considerable  anti- 
Quit^.  That  of  Rome  might  be  the  more  uncertain,  because  it's 
first  inhabitants,  being  a  collection  of  fugitives  and  outlaws  from 
other  nations,  could  not  be  supposed  to  leave  histories  behind  them. 
Livy  however,  and  most  of  tne  Latin  historians,  agree  that  Rome 
was  built  by  Romulus,  and  both  the  city  and  the  people  named  after 
him ;  while  the  vanity  of  the  Greek  writers  seeks  to  refer  almost 
every  thing,  and  Rome  among  tlie  rest,  to  a  Grecian  original. 

^  These,  originally  from  Arcadia,  were  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Greece ;  whence  they  were  driven  into  Thessaly,  and  thence  into 
Epirus,  Maoedon,  Italy,  Crete,  and  Asia.^ 

'  >«'fb4  signifies  *  strength.'    See  also  FestuS;  voc.  Boma. 
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slioiild  biiin  tlic  fleet :  that,  tliishaviiig  liccn  effected, 
the  men  were  at  first  much  exasperated  ;  but  after- 
ward through  ncccBsity  fixed  their  seat  on  the  Pa- 
latine hill,  and  in  a  short  time  found  things  succeed 
beyond  (licir  expectation,  for  the  country  was  good^ 
and  the  people  hospitable :  that  therefore,  beside 
other  lionours  paid  to  Konia,  they  called  their  city 
(as  she  was  tlie  cause  of  it's  being  built)  after  her 
name.  Hence  too,  we  are  informed,  tlse  custom 
arose  for  the  women  tu  saiute  their  relations  and 
husbands  with  a  kiss  ;  because  those  women,  when 
they  had  burned  the  ships,  used  such  kind  of  en- 
dearments to  appease  their  husbands'  resentment. 

Among  the  various  accounts  of  historians,  it  is 
said  that  Koma  w.is  the  daughter  of  Itahis  and  Leu- 
caria;  or  ol'  Telephus  the  son  of  Hercules,  and 
married  to  ^iieas ;  or  of  Ascanius  the  son  of 
iEneas,  and  tliat  she  gave  name  lo  the  city ;  or 
that  Romanus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  built 
it ;  or  Romtis,  the  son  of  iEmathion,  wltom  Dio- 
medes  sent  from  Troy;  or  Romus  king  of  the 
Latins,  after  he  had  expelled  the  Tuscans*,  who 
passed  originally  from  Thessaly  into  Lydia,  and 
thence  into  Italy.  Even  they  who,  with  the  greatest 
probability,  declare  that  the  city  had  its  name  from 
Romulus,  are  far  from  agreeing  about  his  extrac- 
tion :  for  some  state  that  he  was  the  son  of  .^neas 
and  Dexithea,  the  daughter  of  lliorbus,  and  was 
brought  an  infant  into  Italy  with  his  brother  Remus ; 
that  all  the  other  vessels  were  lost  by  the  violence 
of  the  flood,  except  that  containing  the  children, 
which  driving  gcntfy  ashore  where  the  bank  was 
level,  they  were  saved  beyond  expectation,  and  the 

i  Wliulever  ilcHirable  tilings  Nature  hai  scattered  frugally  id 
otlier  cuuiitriei,  were  foTmerly  found  in  Italy,  aa  in  their  original 
Seiniiiury.  But  there  hits  been  kq  little  cncouragrment  given  to 
the  otllivalioQ  of  the  floil,  since  it  became  subject  to  the  |ioiitifi, 
that  it  it  DOW  com pnra lively  barren. 

*  That  these  Twcaiia  however  were  not  the  same  as  the  Pelat^, 
nor  even  a  colony  from  Lydla.  is  inferred  by  Dion.  Halic,  with 
great  probability,  from  the  difference  of  their  language,  cuatotos, 
religion,  and  law*.* 
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place  from  them  tailed  Rome.    Some  will  have  it 
that  Roma,  daughter  of  the  Trojan  woman  who 
was  married  to  Latitius,  the  son  of  Telemachus^ 
was  the  mother  of  Romulus*  Others  say  that  ^Emilia, 
the  daughter  of  ^neas  and  Lavinia,  had  him  by 
Mars :  and  others  again  give  an  account  of  his  birth, 
which  is  entirely  fabulous.      There   appeared,  it 
teems,  to  Tarchetius  king  of  the  Albans,  who  was 
the  worst  and  most  barbarous  of  men,  a  supernatural 
vision  in  his  own  house^  the  figure  of  Priapus  rising 
out  of  the  ehimney-hearth,  and  staying  there  many 
days.      The    goddess    Tethys    had    aii  oracle   in 
Tuscany^,  which  beingconsulted  upon  the  occasion, 
gave  this  answer  to  Tarchetius ;  That  it  was  ne- 
cessary some  yirein  should  admit  the  embraces  of 
the    phantom,    m>m    which    would   spring  a  son 
eminent  for  valour,  good  fortune,  and  strength  of 
body.      Upon   this  Tarchetius  acquainted  one  of 
his  daughters  with  the  prediction,  and  ordered  her 
to  entertain  the  apparition ;  but  she,  declining  it, 
sent  her  maid.      When  Tarchetius  knew  this,  he 
was  highly  offended,  and  confined  them  both^  in- 
tending to  put  them  to   death.     Vesta  however 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  forbade  his  killing 
tnem  ;   directing,  that   the  young  women  should 
weave  a  certain  web  in  their  retters,  and  when  that 
was  finished  should  be  given  in  marriage.    Hiey 
wove  therefore,  in  the  day-time ;  while  others,  by 
Tarchetius'  order,  unravelled  it  in  the  night    The 
woman  liaving  twins  by  this  commerce,  Tarchetius 
delivered  them  to  one  Teratius,  with  an  injunction 
to  destroy  them.    But,  instead  of  that,  he  exposed 
them    by  a  river-side;    where    a   she- wolf  came 
and  save  them  suck,  and  various  kinds  of  birds 
brougnt  food  for  dieir  support ;  till  at  last  a  herds- 
man, who   beheld   it   with   surmrise,  ventured   to 
approach  and  take  them  up.    Thus  secured  from 

.  '  There  was  no  orade  of  Techjn,  but  of  Tliemii  there  wai. 
Thends  wan  the  same  with  Cannenta,  meatioiied  below. 

e2 
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danger,  they  grew  up,  attacked  Tarchetiu^,  and 
overcame  him.  This  i»  the  account,  which  Froma- 
thion  gives  in  his  History  of  Italy. 

But  the  principal  parts  of  that  accouDt,  which 
deserve  the  most  credit,  and  have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  vouchers,  were  first  published  among  the 
Greeks  by  Diodes  the  Peparcthian,  wliom  Fabius 
Fictor*  commonly  follows ;  and  thougli  there  are 
different  relations  of  the  matter,  tiie  story  may  be 
despatched  in  a  iew  words,  as  follows:  The  kings  of 
Alba'  descending  lineally  from  iEneas,  the  suc- 
cession lell  to  two  brothers,  Numitor  and  Anmlius. 
The  latter  divided'"  the  whole  inheritance  into  two 
parts,  setting  the  treasures  brought  from  Troy 
against  the  kingdom,  and  Numitor  made  choice  of 
the  latter.  Araulius  then  having  the  treasures,  and 
consequently  being  more  powerful  than  Numitor, 
easily  possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom  too ;  and 
fearing  Numitor's  daughter  might  have  children,  ap- 
pointed her  priestess  of  Vesta,  in  which  capacity 
she  was  always  to  live  unmarried  and  a  virgin, 
^me  say  her  name  was  Ilia,  some  Uhca,  and  others 
fjylvia.      This   lady,    contrary  to    the    law  of   the 

■  Peparrthus  was  one  of  the  Cyeluiits.  eminent  for  it'«  wine- 
Who  DiucU-8  was,  is  unknown  ;  but  Fabius  Pictor,  culled  by  Livy 
'  the  oldest  RoniaD  writer,'  was  one  ol'  [he  deputies  sent  to  Delplii 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannte,  to  inquire  into  the  aieans  of  con- 
ciliating the  ofiendeU  f;odg.  He  ia  charged,  by  Polybius,  with 
havine  treated  the  Curihaginiane  unjustly  in  his  Annals,  (^'os&  de 
HiBt-Lat.  i.  :i.)' 

*  From  JEnvaa,  down  to  Nuiuitor  and  Amulius,  there  were 
thirteen  kings  of  the  same  race  ;  but  we  scaiccly  know  any  tUng  of 
them,  except  their  names  and  the  years  of  their  respective  reignii. 
Amulius  the  last  of  them,  who  lurpiiKsed  his  brother  in  courage  and 
under«tu tiding,  drove  liiin  Ironi  the  llirone ;  and,  in  order  to  secure 
it  for  hiDut'liTniurthired  .Egestus,  Numitor's  only  Bon,  and  conse- 
crated hiK  (laughter  Rhc.i  Sylvia  to  the  worship  ot  Vesta. 

'"  Of  thii  division  Dion.  Holic.  (i.  1 7- 1  make*  do  mention,  but 
only  tayi  tliat  .^itiutius  by  force  seized  the  throne  to  the  excluaiuu 
uf  Ilia  cider  brother,  ivhooc  cluitn  w^u  incont«)il4>l(lc  :  and  his  slate- 
im-nt  IK  upjiureiitly  provid  I)^  a  pnssiige  in  Livy  (i,  B,),  who  re- 
marks that,  ua  Komuliifi  and  liciuus  were  twins,  there  was  no 
method  of  dett^rmiiiing  which  of  them,  iit  rirfrt  of  ivaiority,  bhould 
rule  the  otlio.-  ^  ' 
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Vestals,  was  soon  discovered  to  be  mth  child.  But 
Aiitho,  the  king's  daughter,  by  much  entreaty,  pre- 
vailed upon  her  father,  that  she  should  not  be  capi- 
tally punished.  She  was  confined  however,  and  ex- 
cluded from  society,  lest  she  should  be  delivered 
without  Amulius'  knowledge.  On  the  completion 
of  her  time,  she  was  delivered  of  two  sons  of  un- 
common size  and  beauty  ;  upon  which  Amulius, 
still  more  alarmed,  directed  one  of  biS'  servants  to 
destroy  them.  Some  say,  the  name  of  the  servant 
was  Faustulus ;  others,  that  this  was  the  name  of 
the  person  who  took  them  up.  Pursuant  to  his 
orders,  he  put  the  children  into  a  stnali  trough  or 
cradle,  and  went  down  toward  the  river  with  a  de- 
sign to  cast  them  in  •,  but  seeing  it  very  rough,  and 
running  with  a  strong  current,  he  was  atraid  to  ap- 
proach it.  He  therefore  laid  them  down  near  the 
bank,  and  departed.  The  flood  increasing  conti- 
nually set  the  trough  afloat,  and  carried  it  gently 
down  to  a  pleasant  place  now  called .  Cermanum, 
but  formerly  ^as  it  should  seem)  Germanum,  be- 
cause they  call  brothers  Germani. 

Near  this  place  was  a  wild  fig-tree,  which  they 
called  Ruminalis,  either  on  account  of  Romulus 
(as  is  generally  supposed)  or  because  the  cattle 
there  ruminated,  or  chewed  the  cud,  during  the 
noon-tide  in  the  shade :  or,  rather,  because  of  the 
suckling  of  the  children  there;  for  the  ancient 
Latins  called  the  breast  ruma^  and  the  goddess  who 
presides  over  the  nursery  Rumilia",  whose  rites 
they  celebrated  without  wme",  and  only  with  liba- 
tions of  milk.  The  in&nts,  as  the  story  goes,  lying 
there  were  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  and  fed  and  taken 
care  of  by  a  wood-pecker.    These  animals  are  sacred 

"  The  Romans  called  that  goddess  not  Rumilia,  but  Rumina.  ^L.) 

Heyne,  in  his  Excurs.  IV.  on  Virg.  iEn.  vii.,  rejects  this  denva^ 

tion,  and  the  fidileof  the  wolf  as  grafted  upon  it;  and  thinks  it  mudi 

nuire  probable  that  the  city  had  it's  name  from  Rumon,  the  old  ap- 

pellauon  of  the  Tiber.  (Scnr.  ad  ^En.  Tiii.  90,  Ac.)» 

'»  As  pernicious  to  that  period  of  life.* 
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to  Mars;  and  the  wood-pecker  is  held  in  great  ho- 
nour and  veneratioD  by  the  Latins.    Such  wonder- 
i  fiji  events  contributed  not  a  little  to  gain  credit  to 
^  the  mother's  report,  that  she  had  the  children  by 
Mars ;  though  in  this  they  inform  us  she  was  heiself 
[  deceived,    having  suficred  violence  from  Amuliua, 
I  who  came  to  her  and  lay  with  her  in  armour.    Some 
[  Ray,  the  ambiguity  of  the  nurse's  name  gave  occa- 
;  sion  to  the  fable :  for  the  Latins  call  not  only  she- 
volves,  but  prostitutes,  lupee  ;  and  such  was  Acca 
Larentia,  the   wife  of  the   children's  Ibster-father 
I  Faustulus.     To  her  also  the  Romans  offer  sacritice, 
I  and  the  priest  of  Mars  honours  her  with  libations  in 
]  tbe  month  of  April,  when  they  celebrate  her  feast 
I-  Larentalia. 

They  worship  also  anotlier  Larentia'*,  on  the  fol- 

I  Jowing  account :  The  keeper  of  the  temple  of  Her- 

I  cules,  having  it  seems   little  else  to  do,  proposed 

r  to  play  a  game  at  dice  with  the  god,  upon  condition 

I  that,  if  he  won,  he  should  receive  something  va- 

lluable  from  that  deity ;  but,  if  he  lost,  he  should 

provide  a  noble  entertainment  for  him,  and  a  beaud- 

ul  woman  to  sleep  with  him.     Then  throwing  the 

lice,  tirst  tor  the  god,  and  next  for  himselfj  it  ap- 

ared  that  he  had  lost.     Willing  therefore  to  fulfil 

his  bargain,  and  to  perform  the    stipulated  condi* 

Ltions,  he  prepared  a  supper ;  and  engaging  for  the 

■  purpose  one  Larentia,  who  was  very  handsome  but 

»  ThU  lady,  M.  Ricard  remsikt,  should  be  called  Acca  T». 
I  Tontia.  Iron)  the  name  of  her  keeper.     She  is  aupposed  to  be  tha 

nie  with  Flora,  who  bequeutlicd  tier  infanioui  wealth  to  the  RooiBn 
'  people,  and  was  honoured  in  return  with  the  institution  of  the  li- 
)  csntioiu  I'hira]  ^nrnv*.  (See  Varr.  de  L.  L.  v.  3.,  Maerob-  Salura. 
I  I  10.,  und  Ovia.>a*l.  tv.  947.  »  .S3I.) 

All  tliis  howtver  the  acute  and  clauical  GifTord,  in  a  long  note 
upon  Juv.  Ti.  8*9.,  pronounces  '  an  idle  etory  ; '  affirms  that  '  the 
f  flowLT*  of  luly  had  a  presiding  power,  aces  before  Rome  or  her 
I  fcnaii!  woahcanlof:'  otid  itatea  the  perplcKitiri  of  some  of  the 
I  SumaD  WTitcn  upon  that  subject,  as  well  as  the  date  uE  tlio  fim 
I  fe^al  «anctioa  extended  to  the  Floralia,  and  liii  own  opinion  of 
flhcir  ri^mote  ami  hnrbaroua  urigin,  with  (he  lime  and  matmcr  of 
IT  cclebi«ion,  Ac* 
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as  yet  little  known,  treated  her  in  the  temple,  where 
he  had  provided  a  bed,  and  after  supper  left  lier  ^or 
the  enjoyment  of  the  god.  Accordingly  the  deity 
(it  is  said)  had  intercourse  with  her,  and  ordered 
her  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  the  market-place^ 
salute  the  first  man  whom  she  should  meet,  and  make 
him  her  friend.  The  first  that  met  her  was  one  fiu- 
advanced  ia  years,  and  in  opulent  circumstances, 
Tarrutius  by  name,  who  had  no  children  and  had 
never  been  married.  This  man  took  Larentia  to  his 
bed,  and  loved  her  so  well,  that  at  his  death  he 
left  her  heir  to  his  whole  estate,  which  was  very 
considerable;  and  she  afterward  bequeathed  the 
greatest  part  of  it  by  will  to  the  people.  It  is  added, 
that  at  the  time  when  she  was  in  nigh  reputation, 
and  considered  as  the  favourite  of  a  god,  she  sud- 
denly disappeared  about  the  place  where  the  former 
Larentia  was  laid.  It  is  now  called  Velabrum,  be* 
cause  the  river  often  overflowing,  they  passed  it  at 
this  place  in  ferry-boats,  to  go  to  the  Fonun.  This 
kind  of  passage  they  called  velaiura^\  Others  de- 
rive the  name  from  velum  (^  a  sail ')  because  tbcj, 
who  have  the  exhibiting  of  the  public  shows,  be- 
ginning at  Velabrum,  overshadow  all  the  way  that 
leads  from  the  Forum  to  the  Hippodrome  with 

'^  Tliis  etymology  if  oonfimied  by  Varrode  L.  L.  rr.  7^  v^io  de* 
rivet  velalrrum  (as  contraeted  from  wAefa^rvm)  from  veho. 

The  subtequeDt  coa|ecture»  iHiich  veuld  deduce  k*B  origin  from 
vAum  (asM.  Dader  nghlly  obicnrei)  mnat  be  vroot^:  btopite  the 
custom  afluded  to  of  stzetcfaing  cauTas  at  the  public  t^turA^  c^m* 
menced,  long  after  the  date  of  the  name  Velabrum^  at  tiic  tltoe 
when  Q.  Catuhv dedicated  the  Camtol.  rPlki.  H.  V  xiz.  ].; 

M.  Ricaid  gwes  a  long  note  m  mis  place,  opon  ih^  hstCMfji  theory 
of  M.  le  Compte  de  G&elin,  who  rcaohriAi^  the  whfA^  kU^i  of 
Bomnlos  and  Remus  mto  an  aflegary.  ^rom  coosideraciMM  'whim- 
sically ingemoos)  of  date,dernratiea,  dec  identifcrd  them  xtM^tw*^ 
with  the  aommer  Md  wmter  mi.  Itocsiea  m  iikevMe  b>  a  urong 
dbrt  bnoghc  in,  « hcmi  wad  shmidefi,' «i  a  parail^i  to  K^jw^m: 
but  the  reader  will  not  be  aorry  to  e*ca|^  the  peru»ai  «  Lm^iaa 
or  PhmicmB  ealeates  wad  etvmolofiea.  Ihttmuhei  ^  tbeDu 
lft»iM ,  frfie,  wm  indeed  tuamm  hf  criticai  jm  fme  dispoicd  to 
about  moniha.  Ac  • 


canvas.    Upon  these  accounts,   is  the  second  La- 
rentia  so  much  honoured  among  the  Romans. 

Jn  the  mean  lime  Faustultis,  Amulins*  herdsman, 
brought  up  the  children  entirely  undiscovered ;  or 
rather,  as  others  with  more  probability  assert,  Nu- 
iflitor  knew  it  from  the  first'*,  and  privately  supplied 
the  necessaries  for  their  maintenance.  It  is  also 
said  that  they  were  sent  to  Gabii'%  and  there  in- 
structed in  letters,  and  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion suitable  to  their  birth  :  and  history  informs  us, 
th.it  they  had  the  names  of  Komulus  and  Remus, 
from  flie  teat  of  the  wild  animal  which  (hey  had 
been  seen  to  suck.  The  beauty  and  dij^nity  of  their 
persons,  even  in  their  childhood,  promised  a  ge- 
nerous dii^position  ;  and  as  they  grew  up,  they  both 
discovered  great  bravery,  with  an  inclination  to  ha- 
Kardous  attempts,  and  a  spirit  which  nothing  could 
subdue.     But  Romulus  seemed  more  to  cultivate  the 

e)wcr8  of  reason,  and  to  excel  in  political  know- 
dge ;  while,  by  his  deportment  among  his  neigh- 
I  -bours  in  the  employments  of  pasturage  and  hunting, 
he  convinced  them  that  he  was  born  to  command 
rather  than  to  obey.  To  their  equals  and  inferiors 
Ihey  beliaved  most  courteously ;  but  they  despised 
the  king's  bailiffs  and  chief  herdsmen,  as  not  loftier 
than  themselves  in  courage,  though  they  were 
Tiigher  in  authority,  disregarding  at  once  their  threats 
«nd  their  resentment.  They  applied  themselves  to 
generous  exercises  and  pursuits,  considering  not 
idleness  and  inactivity,  but  bunting,  running,  ba- 
nishing or  apprehending  robbers,  and  delivering 
those  who    were  oppressed,   as  liberal  and  praise- 

■<  Nuniilor  might  build  upon  tht»  ihe  hnpes  of  his  re-estobllKh- 
mcnt ;  but  his  knowiiift  the  place  wheru  the  children  were  educated, 
Bftd  (upptrinic  iheni  with  ncccwiiries,  it  quiif  inconsiatcnt  with  the 
nlnnnc^r  of  ihiir  dUcuvcry  when  grown  up,  whii:h  is  the  nioBt  int^ 
-tuning  pnrt  of  the  (toty. 

I     "  All  Alb*n  colony,  twdre  mileii  frnm  Knine,  where  (according 
[  «n  Dion.  Ilolic  i.  19.)'  they  were  instructed  in  (ireek  literature,  tha 
Bi'llri  l.ctirct,  and  the  u»e  of  mrmt;.* 


^^ 
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worthy.    By  these  things  they  acquired  considerable 
renown. 

A  dispute  arising  between  the  herdsmen  of  Nu* 
mitor  and  those  of  Amulius,  and  the  former  having 
driven  away  some  cattle  belonging  to  the  latter,  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus  fell  upon  them,  put  them  to  flighty 
and  recovered  the  greatest  part  of  the  booty.    At 
this  conduct  Numitor  was  highly  offended ;  but  thev 
little  regarded  his  indignation.  The  first  steps,  which 
they  took  upon  this  occasion,  were  to  collect  and 
receive  into  their  company  persons  of  desperate  for- 
tunes, and  a  number  of  slaves ;  a  measure,  which 
gave  alarming  proofs  of  their  bold  and  seditious  in-* 
clinations.     It  happened  that  when  Romulus  was 
employed  in  sacrificing,  for  to  that  and  to  divination 
he  was  much  inclined,  Numitor's  herdsmen  met  with 
Remus,  as  he  was  walking  with  a  small  retinue,  and 
attacked  him.     Afler  some  blows  exchanged,  and 
wounds  given  and  received,  Numitor's  people  pre- 
vailed, and  took  Remus  prisoner.     He  was  carried 
before  Numitor,  and  had  several  things  laid  to  his 
charge  ;  but  Numitor  did  not  choose  to  punish  him 
himself^  from  apprehension  of  his  brother*8  resent- 
ment.    To  him,  however,  he  confidently  applied 
for  justice ;    as,    though  brother  to  the  reigning 
prince,  he  had  been  injured  by  some  of  the  royal 
servants.     The  people  of  Alba  moreover  expressing 
their  uneasiness,  and  thinking  that  Numitor  suffered 
great  indignities,  Amulius  moved  with  their  com- 
plaints delivered  Remus  to  him,  to  be  treated  as  he 
should  think  proper.  When  the  youth  was  conducted 
to  his  house,  Numitor  was  much  struck  with  his 
appearance,    as   he  was  remarkable  for  size    and 
strength  :  he  observed  likewise  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  the  steadiness  of  his  looks,  which  had  nothing 
servile  in  them,  and  remained  unaltered  under  the 
sense  of  his  present  danger ;  and  he  was  informed, 
that  his  actions  and  whole  behaviour  corresponded 
with  these  appearances.     But,  above  all,  some  di- 
vine influence  (as  it  seems)  directing  the  beginnings 
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of  the  extraordinary  events  that  were  to  follow, 
Numitor,  by  his  sagacity  or  by  a  fortunate  conjec- 
ture suspecting  the  truth,  questioDed  him  concern- 
ing the  circumstances  of  his  birth  ;  speaking  mildly 
at  the  same  time,  and  regarding  him  with  a  gracious 
eye.  Upon  which,  he  boldly  replied;  "  I  will  hide 
"  nothing  from  you,  for  you  behave  in  a  more 
**  princely  manner  than  AmuHus,  since  you  hear 
"  and  examine  before  you  punish"  :  but  he  has*  de- 
"  livered  ua  up,  without  making  any  inquiry  into 
"  the  matter.  I  have  a  twin-brother,  and  hitherto 
*'  we  have  believed  ourselves  the  sons  of  Faustulns 
"  and  Larentia,  servants  of  the  king.  But  since 
"  we  have  been  accused  betbre  you,  and  are  so  pur- 
ff  sued  by  slander  as  to  be  in  danger  of  our  lives,  we 
}*  hear  nobler  things  concerning  our  birth.  Whether 
"  they  be  true  or  not,  the  present  crisis  will  show'*. 
"  Our  birth  is  said  to  have  been  secret,  our  support 
"  in  infancy  miraculous.  We  were  exposed  to  birds 
"  and  wild  beasts,  and  by  them  nourished;  suckled 
*'  by  a  she-wolf,  and  fed  by  the  attention  of  a  wood- 
"  pecker,  as  we  lay  in  a  trough  by  the  great  river. 
'*  The  trough  is  still  preserved,  bound  about  with 
1*  brass  bands,    and   inscribed   with  letters  [Mtrtly 


'*  I  Bubjoin  a  note  from  hieh  aulhnrity  upon  this  stibjecl ;  "  The 
philosophical  poet  doth  Dotably  dtsciibe  the  damnable  and  damned 
proceeoingB  of  Ute  judge  of  hell, 

Gnotius  hoc  Rhadamanl/ius  haiti  dwissima  regno, 
Cattigalque,  audilque  dolos,sttliigitq»frjatrri. 

(Vhg.  Xn.  vi.  see.) 

Vint  he  punisheth,  and  then  he  heareth,  and  lastly  compdletli  to 
confeH,  and  malce^  and  man  lam  at  his  pleasure :  like  as  the  Cen- 
turion, in  the  holy  history,  did  to  St.  Paul :  for  the  text  aaith, 
'  Then  the  chief  captain  came  near,  and  took  hiin,  and  coaimand- 
ed  him  to  be  bound  with  two  chains ;  and  demanded  who  he  was, 
and  what  he  had  done.'  Acts  sxi.  $3.  But  good  judges  abhor 
these  courses."     (Coke,  2  ln»t.  55  )• 

"  They  had,  undoubtedly,  heard  some  *aguc  story  of  their  >in- 
gulu  preaenration  in  infancy  ;  and  hcnn'  lleinus  would  naturally 
conclude  thill,  if  it  were  true,  the  god  who  had  tlius  miracniously 
promcted  them  in  iheir  infancy,  wodd  deliver  him  from  hii  iircRClit 
(Mlfll. 
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*^  effaced ;  which  may  prove  perhaps  hereafter 
^^  useless  tokens  to  our  parents,  when  we  are  de« 
^<  strciyed.''  Numitor  hraring  this,  and  comparing 
the  time  with  the  young  man's  looks,  was  con- 
firmed in  the  pleasing  hope  which  he  had  con- 
ceived, and  considered  how  he  might  consult  his 
daughter  about  this  affiur ;  for  she  was  still  kept  in 
dose  custody. 

Meanwhile  Faustulus,  having  heard  that  Remns 
was  taken  and  delivered  up  to  punishment,  desired 
Romulus  to  assist  his  brother,  informing  him  clearly 
at  the  same  time  of  the  particulars  of  his  birth ;  for 
he  had  previously  only  given  dark  hints  about  it,  and 
'nuifiea  just  so  much,  as  might  divert  the  attention 
Itts  Wrds  from  every  thing  mean  and  discredit- 
able.   He  himself  took  the  trough,  and  in  all  the 
tumult  at  concern  and  fear  carried  it  to  Numitor, 
His  disorder  raised  some  suspicion  in  the  king^s 
guards  at   the  gate>  and  that  disorder  increasing, 
while  they  looked  earnestly  upon  him  and  perplexed 
him  with  their  questions,  he  was  discovered  to  have 
a  trough  under  his  cloke.    There  happened  to  be 
aoDong    them   one  of  those  '^  who  had  had  it  in 
charge  to  throw  the  children  into  the  river,  and  who 
was  concerned  in  the  exposing  of  them.    This  man 
seeing  the  trough,  and  knowing  it  again  by  it's  make 
and  inscription,  rightly  guessed  the  business ;  and 
thinking  it  an  affitir  not  to  be  neglected,  immedi- 
ately aquainted  the  king  with  it,  and  induced  him 
to  esumine  the  matter.     Amidst  these  pressing  diffi- 
cnltiesy  Faustulus  did  not  entirely  preserve  his  pre* 
sence  of  mind,  nor  yet  folly  discover  the  matter. 
He  acknowledged,  that  the  chUdren  were  indeed 
aaved,  but  said  that  they  kept  cattle  at  a  great  di&. 
tance  from  Alba ;  and  that  he  was  carrying  the 


••  TMs  seems  to  contndict  what  Pliit0di  his  aboie  - 
thai  mdy  one  sernM  (noit  probably,  rmmtAm  triwdfl 
OHployed  upas  chisonBaiiBBi  coauMn-  b^  H 
frcsdy  stsies,  dial  there  were  sereral  so  cogged* 


■r 

here  I 
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_  Ilia,  who  had  often  desired  to  sec  it,  to 
rrsf^e  herself  in  the  hope  that  her  sons  were 
live.  AH,  that  persons  perplexed  and  actuated 
%th  fear  or  anger  usually  suffer,  Aniulius  then  en- 
dured ;  for  in  his  hurry  he  sent  an  honest  man,  a 
friend  of  Numitor,  to  inquire  of  him,  whether  he 
had  any  account  that  the  children  were  living "". 
When  the  man  was  come,  and  saw  Renins  almost  in 
the  embraces  of  Numitor,  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
firm him  in  the  persuasion  that  the  youth  was  really 
his  grandson  ;  entreating  him  at  the  same  time,  to 
take  instantly  the  best  measures  that  could  be  de- 
vised, and  give  his  zealous  assistance  to  support 
their  party.  The  occasion  admitted  no  delay,  if  they 
had  been  inclined  to  it;  for  KomuUis  was  now  at 
hand,  and  a  number  of  the  citizens  were  gathered 
about  him,  either  out  of  hntred  or  fear  of  Amulius. 
He  brought  also  a  considerable  force  along  with 
him,  divided  into  companies  of  a  hundred  men  each, 
headed  by  an  officer  who  bore  a  handful  of  grass 
and  slirtibs  upon  a  pole.  These  the  Latins  call 
Mauipuli  ;  and  lience  it  is,  tliat  to  this  day  soldiers 
of  the  same  company  are  called  Manipulares.  Re- 
mus then  having  gained  those  within,  and  Romulus 
assaulting  the  palace  from  without,  the  tyrant  knew 
not  what  to  do  or  whom  to  consult,  but  amidst  his 
doubts  and  perplexity  was  taken  and  slain.  These 
particulars,  tiiough  mostly  related  by  Fabius  and 
Oioclcs  the  Peparethian,  who  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  tliat  wrote  about  the  founding  of  Rome,  are 
yet  suspected  by  some  as  fabulous  and  groundless. 
Perhaps  however  we  ought  not  to  be  so  incredulous, 
when  we  see  what  extraordinary  events  fortune  pro- 
duces ;  nor,  when  we  consider  what  height  of  great- 
Rome  attained,  can  we  think  it  could  ever  have 
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NolhinK  cat)  well  Appcnr  more  increditile  th^in  thn  con(!uct, 
•d  bv  I'luurch  to  Amulius;  espcKuUyi  if  we  compare 
nccount  ol'  thu  iaiui!  traniiactiun  pmorred  by  Dion. 
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been  effected  without  some  supernatural  asssistance 
at  first,  and  an  origin  more  than  human  ^^ 

Amulius  being  dead,  and  the  troubles  composed, 
the  two  brothers  were  not  willing  to  live  in  Albft 
without  governing  there,  nor  yet  to  take  the  govern- 
ment upon  them    during   their  grandfiithcr*s   li&« 
Having  therefore  invested  him  with  it,  and  paid  due 
honours  to  their  mother,  they  determined  to  dwcli 
in  a  city  of  their  own ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  build 
one  in  the  place,  where  they  had  received  their  first 
nourishment.     This  seems,  at  least,  tiie  most  plain 
sible  reason  for  their  having  Quitted  Alba :  and  per* 
haps  too  it  was  an  unavoidable  alternative,  as  a  Dum> 
ber  of  slaves  and  fugitives  was  collected  about  tlitfli, 
either  to  see  their   affiurs  entirely  ruined  ii  these 
should  dbperse,  or  with  them  to  »eek  another  habs» 
tation :  for  that  the  people  of  Alba  rei'u%ed  Uj  penmt 
the  fugitives  to  mix  with  them,  or  to  receive  tJMflS 
as  citizens,  sufficiently  appears  from  tlie  ra^  erf  the 
women  ;  which  was  not  undertaken  out  of'  a  licetk 
tious  humour,  but  deliberately  arjd  through  Msces^ 
sity  from  the  want  of  wives,  «nce  after  ti^  seued 
them,  they  treated  them  with  the  liXsuM.  Jt^0tCL 

As  soon  as  the  foundatkiL  ui'  the  otr  vm  had, 
they  opened  a  place  of  rtiug^  i'Jt  iy^ittx,  ^u^^:u 
they  called  the  Temple  ot  \jut  Av^^x^ud  Gcc  ^\  ii^c 
they  received  all  tx-i.t  Ciz:^,  t.vi  »cr*>s  utii:^^  C^ 
liver  up  the  slave  to  h:%  sj;.^Us:t^  ihft  4er>*'>:  Vy  hi» 
creditor,  nor  tie  in  ..rtJ^erer  to  tie  zia^^v^vt ,  c^ 
claring,    th^  t::tr«'  v«::e  Cstcud  yj  u^  ^ji^^.^  <A 


fi2  nowrtrs. 

Apollo  tu  preserve  tlie  Asylum  from  all  violation. 
Tnus  the  city  was  speedily  peopled  ■'" ;  tor  iL  is  said, 
that  the  houses  at  first  did  not  exceed  a  thousand. 
But  of  that  hcreat'ter. 

While  they  were  intent  upon  building,  a  dispute 
quickly  arose  about  the  place.  Romulus  having 
founded  a  square,  which  he  called  Roma,  would  have 
the  city  placed  there ;  but  Remus  marked  out  a  more 
secure  situation  on  Mount  Aventine,  which  from 
him  was  called  Ilemonium  ^,  and  has  now  the  name 
of  Rignai'ium.  The  dispute  wag  referred  to  the  de- 
cision of  augury ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  sat 
down  in  the  open  air,  when  Remus  (we  are  told) 
saw  six  vultures,  and  Romulus  twice  as  many.  Some 
say,  Remus'  account  of  the  number  he  had  seen  was 
true,  and  that  of  Romulus  not  so  ;  but,  that  when 
Remus  came  up  to  Iiim,  he  did  really  see  twelve  ^. 
Hence  the  Romans,  in  their  divination  by  the  flight 
of  birds,  chiefly  regird  the  vulture :  though  Hcro- 
dorus  of  Pontus  relates,  that  Hercules  used  to  re- 
joice when  a  vulture  appeared  to  him,  as  he  was 
undertaking  any  great  action.  This  was,  probably 
because  it  is  a  creature  the  least  mischievous  of  any, 
pernicious  neither  to  corn,  nor  plants,  nor  cattle. 
It  only  teeds  upon  caicasses  i  and  neither  kills,  nor 
preys  upon,  any  thing  that  has  life  ^.     As  for  birds, 

*j  Most  of  the  TrojaiiB,  of  whom  there  still  remained  Rfty  families 
in  Augustus'  timt;,  chose  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Komulus  a»d 
ReAiuB,  OS  did  also  the  iahabitoiits  of  Pallantium  and  Satomia, 
two  nnall  tonna  near  Alba. 

**  We  find  no  mention  either  of  Ilenioniuin  or  RignBrium,  in  any 
other  writer.  An  anonymous  MS.  reads  '  Remoria : '  and  Featus 
{De  L.  L.  ii.)  informs  us,  that  the  luraimit  of  Mount  Avendne  was 
called  R«muria,  from  the  time  Remus  resolved  to  build  the  city 
there.  But  Dion.  Halic  (i.  W.)  speaks  of  Mount  Aventine  and 
Remitfia,  as  two  different  pl«ct'!> :  and  Stephanus  will  have  Remuria 
to  have  been  a  city  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Rome. 

*'  For  more  detailed  particulars  of  this  very  improbable  story, 
wUch  seems  to  incline  even  llie  judicious  Ricard  to  M.  Gebelin'c 
■ll^orical  hypothesis,  see  Dion.  Halic.  i.  30* 

**  This  is  not  quite  accurate;  for.  though  cowardice  inclinea  tW 
vnkurvto  prcftr  carcasses,  it's  voracity  carries  it  occaaionally  to  the 
punuit  of  living  animals  t  in  which,  tron  oMoral  pmillanimity,  il 
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it  does  not  touch  them  even  when  dead,  because 
they  are  of  its  own  nature,  whereas  eagles,  owls, 
and  hawks  tear  and  kill  their  kind ;  and,  according 
to  iEschylus, 

What  bird  is  clea%  tibat  Mlsw-Uids  defonn? 

Besides,  other  birds  are  frequently  seen,  and  ma) 
be  found  at  any  time ;  but  a  vulture  is  an  uncommon 
object,  and  we  have  seldom  met  with  any  of  their 
young :  whence  the  rarity  of  them  has  occasioned 
in  some  an  absurd  qpinioo,  that  they  migrate  from 
other  countries ;  and  sooUisayers  pronounce  every 
unusual  appearance  preternatural,  and  the  tStct  of 
a  divine  power. 

When  Remus  learned  that  he  was  imposed  upon, 
he  was  hi^y  incensed ;  and,  as  Romulos  was  open- 
ing a  ditra  round  the  place  where  the  walls  were  to 
be  buiJt,  he  ridiculed  some  parts  of  the  work^  and  ob- 
structed otherk  At  last,  as  he  presoased  to  leap 
over  it,  some  report  that  he  fidl  by  the  hand  of  fto- 
mulus  ^ ;  others,  by  that  of  Cder,  me  of  hii  com- 
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panions.  Taustulus  also  perished  in  the  scuffle,  and 
flistinus  who  being  brother  to  Faustulus  is  said  to 
have  assisted  in  bringing  Romulus  up.  Celer  fled 
into  Tuscany ;  and  from  him  such  as  are  swift  of 
foot,  or  expeditious  in  business,  are  by  the  Romans 
called  celeres.  Thus  when  Quintus  Metellus,  within 
few  days  after  his  father's  death,  provided  a  show 
"  gladiators,   the   people  admiring    his  quick   de- 

itch  gave  him  the  name  of  Celer. 

Romulus  buried  his  brother  Remus,  together  with 
his  foster  fathers,  in  Ren>onia ;  and  then  built  his 
city,  having  sent  for  persons  from  Hetruria",  uho 
(as  it  is  usual  in  sacred  mysteries)  according  to 
stated  ceremonies  and  written  rules,  were  to  direct 
how  evei-y  thing  was  to  be  done.  First,  a  circular 
ditch  was  dug  about  what  is  now  called  the  Comi- 
tiuro,  and  the  first-fruits  of  every  thing,  that  is  reck- 
oned either  good  by  use  or  necessary  by  nature, 
were  cast  into  it ;  and  then  each,  bringing  a  small 
quantity  of  the  earth  of  the  country  whence  he  came, 
threw  it  in  promiscuously".  Ihis  ditch  had  the 
name  of  Mundus,  the  same  with  that  of  the  universe. 
In  the  next  place,  they  marked  out  the  city,  like  a 
circle,  round  this  centre ;  and  the  founder  having 
fitted   to   a  plough    a    brazen    plough-share,    and 

'  ed  a  bull  and  a  cow^'',  himself  drew    a    deep 

*  The  HelruriunB  or  Tuecans  had,  as  Festua  informs  us,  a  sort 

ritual,  in  whii'h  were  contained  the  cerennonie!<  to  be  observed 

building  cities,  temples,  eltars,  walls,  and  gates.      They  were 

instructeil  in  augury  ana  religious  rites  bvTage«.  who  is  said  to  have 

been  tauphi  bj  Meirury.   (Cic.  Div.  ii.  23..  and  Ov.  Met.  xv.  553.) 

'V  Ovid  does  nol  say,  it  was  a  handful  of  the  eanli  thut  each  had 

bruucht  out  of  his  own  country,  but  of  the  earth  which  he  had  taken 

from  nia  neiji;hbours ;  which  was  done  to  sj^ify,  that  Rome  would 

Boon  subdue  the  neighbouring  nations.     But  Isidoru^  (xxv.  'J.)  h  of 

opinion,  that  by  throwing  the  firtl-fruits  and  a  hiiiitlful  of  earth  into 

the  trench,  they  admonished  the  heads  of  the  ciiluny,  that  it  ought 

to  be  their  chief  study  to  procure  for  their  fdlow-citiKens  all  the 

^^<»nveniencLS  of  life,  to  maintain  peace  and  union  among  a  people 

^^Bniite  together  from  diK-rent  ports  oftlic  world,  and  thus  to  form 

^^^■tonselvL's  into  a  body  never  to  be  diMalved. 

^^^p*  As  emblematical  of  fecundity.     'ITie  i' I  ods  turned  inward  were 
^^Hi  imply,  tliul  the  wulb  should  nowr  be  destroyed.* 
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furrow  round  the  boundaries.  The  business  of  those, 
that  followed,  was  to  turn  all  the  clods  raised  by  the 
plough  inward  to  the  city,  and  not  to  Buffer  any  to 
remain  outward.  This  line  described  the  compass  of 
the  city ;  and  between  it  and  the  walls  is  a  space, 
called  by  contraction  Pomerium^^  as  lying  behind  or 
beyond  the  wall.  Where  they  designed  to  have  m 
gate,  they  took  the  plouffh-share  out  of  the  ground, 
and  lifted  up  the  plough,  making  a  break  for  it* 
Hence  they  look  upon  we  whole  wall  as  sacred,  ex- 
cept the  gate-ways.  If  they  considered  the  sates  in 
the  same  light  as  the  rest,  it  would  be  deemed  unlaw-- 
fill  either  to  receive  the  necessaries  of  life  by  them,  or 
to  carry  out  through  them  any  thing  deemed  unclean* 
The  day,  upon  which  they  b^an  to  build  the  city, 
is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  twenty-first  of  April; 
and  is  celebrated  annually  by  the  Romans,  as  the 
birth-day  of  Rome.  At  first,  we  are  tdd,  they  »- 
crificed  nothing  that  had  life;  persuaded,  that  they 
ought  to  keep  pure,  and  without  bloodshed,  the  so* 
lemnity  sacred  to  the  birth  of  their  country.  Before 
the  city  however  was  built,  on  that  same  day  they 
had  kept  a  pastoral  fast  called  Palilia'^.  At  pre- 
sent, indeed,  there  is  ver^  little  analogy  between 
the  Roman  and  the  Grecian  months ;  ret  the  day. 
upon  which  Romulus  founded  the  city,  is  ttrrMny 
affirmed  to  be  the  thirtieth  of  the  month  Elapheoo- 
lion.  On  that  day  likewise,  we  are  mformed^  there 
was  a  coojonctioa  of  the  son  rad  rmocm^  attended 


^'  From  LItt  L  H  X  Vfi^i/ar%  dbt  i^j0u€''mM'r:sam  r^  m-rirvm 
(far  fOy  ftcconia^  za  Crev'Jer.  Fenoom  4mieM  'iut  w^wri  ^xjm^ 
piifcd  a!«o  SI  anrt^gaipieii  space  ^e£jg«n  Si«  v4il  mui  'Sut  ;wstr4«c 

fbl  CO  coitrrace.* 

^  Tlie  FiOitt.  or  Fsmc  if  Fm«i  -m  Ovudns  ^  y^s^'MA  m 
MRBetniHu  rWM  '  Rirllaw*  inm.  :ae  Lasii  wl  ytr^^f  vv  iru^ 
forth,'  becaoK  mj^si  9*n  -ikesi  idfer»4  iae  .V  ^ur/aiu***  -y  -sut 

ine  r«Bdife  ires.  -viuA  ^^^  jat  iu»&(  a  "^j^  ^'M   ^jU   toim 
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with  an  eclipse  '\  llic  same  that  was  observed  bj- 
Aiitiniachua  the  Teian  poet,  in  the  third  year  of  tlie 
sixth  Olympiad. 

Varro  the  philosopher,  a  man  of  all  the  Romans 
the  most  skilled  in  history,  had  an  acqiiaint;iiicc 
named  Tariitius^^  who  beside  his  knowledge  in  phi- 
losophy and  the  mathematics,  to  indulge  his  specu- 
lative turn  had  applied  himself  lo  astrology,  and  was 
thought  to  be  a  perfect  adept.  To  him  Varro  pro- 
posed to  compute  the  day  and  hour  of  Romulus' 
birth,  founding  his  calculation  upon  the  known 
events  of  his  life,  as  problems  in  geometry  are  solved 
by  the  anal)i,ic  method ;  for  it  belongs  to  the  same 
science,  when  a  man's  nativity  is  given,  to  predict 
his  life,  and  when  his  life  is  given,  to  trace  back  his 
nativity.  Tarutius  complied  with  the  request;  and 
when  he  had  considered  the  disposition  and  actions 
of  Romulus,  how  long  he  lived,  and  in  what  manner 
lie  died,  and  had  put  all  these  things  together,  he 
affirmed  without  doubt  or  hesitation  that  his  con- 
ception was  in  the  first  year  of  the  second  Olympiad, 
on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  month  which  the 
Egyptians  call  Choeac  [December]  at  the  third  hour, 
when  the  sun  was  totally  eclipsed'';  that  his  birth 
was  on  tlie  twenty-third  day  of  the  month  Thoth 

3'  Not  of  llie  moon  (as  Aniyitt  [rnnelatei  iho  passage),  whiclt 
could  nut  hup|ien  on  the  iliirtjelh  of  a  lunar  mo;lt^  ;  bui  of  thL'  sun, 
which  haitpi'iied  A.  C,  753.* 

'*  Witn  thia  protDund  astrologer  Cicero  wag  much  connected 
{Div.  ii.  47.):  but,  as  there  was  no  »olar  eclipse  on  the  day  men- 
tioncth  wc  cannot  ci^tcrtaj'n  any  ^reul  veneration  for  his  «kill.  Tlie 
Egyptian  months,  whose  beginiiuigs  do  not  entirely  quadrate  witli 
our»,  arc  used  helow  in  referunce  to  the  country,  whose  nsirologicnl 
systcni  lie  hud  adopted.* 

•1  There  was  no  total  eclipBe  of  the  sun  in  the  first  year  of  tlie 
M-cond  Olympiad,  but  in  thk;  stewiiil  year  of  that  Olympiad  there 
viae.  If  Itonmlus  was  conceived  in  the  year  last  ruuneo,  it  will  ugree 
with  the  common  opinion,  that  he  <xap  IS  years  old  when  he  found- 
ed Home,  and  that  Rome  was  fomided  Oi.  viL  L  (L.)  TIiih  in 
Cuto'i  opinion,  and  he  is  supporliil  in  it  by  Diou.  Halic  tJiuUnus 
EuMjbius,  fuid  a  host  of  modern  chronulo);i>ts :  on  the  uthkT  hiuid, 
Vurro,  Cicero,  luid  Sfulifier,  fis  that  cvciil  a  jear  sooner.  \Vc  hiwc 
iidopK-d  titc  ewion  of  IHuir* 
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rSeptember]  about  sun-risc :  and  that  be  founded 
Kome  on  the  ninth  of  the  month  Pharmuthi  [April] 
between  the  second  and  third  hour ;  for  it  is  sup- 

Eosed  that  the  fortunes  of  cities,  as  well  as  of  men, 
ave  their  proper  periods  determined  by  the  positions 
of  the  stars  at  the  time  of  their  nativity.  These  and 
similar  relations  may  perhaps  rather  please  the  reader, 
because  they  are  curious^  than  disgust  him,  because 
they  are  fabulous. 

When  the  city  was  built,  Romulus  divided  the 
younger  part  of  the  inhabitants  into  battalions.  Each 
corps  consisted  of  three  thousand  foot,  and  three 
hundred  horse  ^^,  and  was  called  a  Legion,  because 
the  most  warlike  persons  were  '  selected.*  The  rest 
of  the  multitude  he  called  the  People.  A  hundred 
of  the  most  considerable  citizens  he  took  for  his 
council,  with  the  title  of  Patricians'^^  and  the  whole 
body  was  called  the  Senate,  which  signifies  an 
assembly  of  Old  Men.  It's  members  were  stiled 
Patricians ;  because,  as  some  say,  they  were  *  fa- 
thers *  of  free-born  children  j  or  rather,  according 
to  others,  because  they  themselves  had  ^  fathers '  to 
show,  which  was  not  the  case  with  many  of  the  rab- 
ble that  first  flocked  to  the  city^^  Others  derive  the 
title  from  Fatrocinium  (or  '  Patronage'),  attributing 

36  Instead  of  this,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  tells  us  the  whole 
colony  consisted  of  but  3300  men.  These  Romulus  divided  into 
three  equal  parts,  which  he  called  ^  tribes '  or  *•  thirds/  each  to 
be  commanded  by  it's  prsefect  or  tribune.  The  tribes  were  divided 
into  ten  '  curiae/  and  these  subdivided  into  ten  '  decuriffi.'  The 
number  of  houses,  or  rather  of  huts,  which  was  only  a  thousand, 
bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  Dionysius'  assertion.  *  But  tlie  mean 
rabble  (it  is  probable)  who  availed  themselves  of  the  protection  of 
the  Asylum,  and  who  might  be  very  numerous,  were  not  reckoned 
amons  the  original  colonists,  though  they  were  subsequently  ad- 
mitted to  tlie  privileges  of  citizens. 

37  The  choice  of  these  hundred  persons  was  not  made  by  the  king 
himself;  each  tribe  chose  three  senators,  and  each  of.  the  tliirty 
curiae  the  like  number^  which  made  in  all  the  number  of  ninety- 
nine  ;  so  that  Romulus  named  only  the  hundredth^  who  was  the 
head  or  pnnce  of  the  senate,  and  the  chief  governor  of  the  city 
when  the  king  was  in  the  field.  (Dion.  Halic.  ii.  5.) 

^^  On  this  subject,  see  a  different  opinion  in  Dion.  HaUc  ii.  4.* 

F  2 
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the  origin  of  the  term  to  one  Patron,  who  came 
over  with  Evander,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  Im- 
manity  and  care  of  tlie  distressed.  But  we  shall  be 
near  the  truth,  if  we  conclude  that  Romulus  stiled 
them  Patricians,  as  expecting  that  the  fii'st  and  most 
powerful  citizens  would  watch  over  those  in  humble 
stations  with  a  paternal  care  and  regard  :  teaching 
them  in  their  ttim,  not  to  fear  or  envy  the  power  of 
their  superiors ;  but  to  behave  to  them  with  love 
and  respect,  both  considering  and  addressing  them 
as  fathers.  For,  at  this  very  time,  foreign  nations 
call  the  senators  Lords;  but  the  Romans  themselves 
call  them  Conscript  Fathers,  a  stile  of  greater  dig- 
nity and  honour,  and  likewise  much  les3  invidious. 
At  first,  indeed,  they  were  called  Fathers  only; 
but  afterward,  when  more  were  enrolled  in  their 
body,  Conscript  Fathers^".  By  this  venerable  title, 
then,  he  distinguished  the  senate  fi-om  the  people. 
He  introduced  likewise  another  distinction  between 
the  nobility  and  the  commons,  calling  the  former 
Patrons*",  and  the  others  Clients;  which  was  the 
source  of  mutual  kindness,  and  many  good  offices 
between  them.  For  the  Patrons  were  to  those, 
TPhom  they  had  taken  under  their  protection,  coun- 
sellors and  advocates  in  their  suits  at  law,  and  advi- 
sers and  assistants  upon  all  occasions.     On  the  other 

'*  The  desccndentt  of  these  two  classe*  were,  in  after-timw, 
discriminated  hy  the  names  of  Patrts  Majorum  aiid  JMiaorvm 
Genlium* 

*°  This  patronage  was  ai  efiectual  t»  any  conttongiuniiy  or  alii- 
ftncc,  and  had  a  wonderful  cfTect  toward  maintaining  imion  among 
the  peopltJ  for  the  apace  of(>20  year^;  during  which  period  we  find 
no  (URKnsions  or  jealousiec  lietn-o»i  the  potrnna  and  iheir  dientt, 
even  in  the  lime  rf  the  republic,  when  the  populace  frequently 
mutinied  against  those  who  were  mott  powerful  in  thedty.  At  last 
the  greet  sedition,  raised  by  Caius  Gracdius,  interrupted  this  hur- 
inony.  A  client  indeed,  who  was  wanting  in  his  duty  to  his  patron, 
wu  deemed  a  traitor  aud  an  nutiaw,  and  liiible  to  be  put  to  deutli 
ny  person  whatever.  (Dion.  Holir.)  It  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
n,  that  not  only  plebeians  cho»e  their  iMtronn,  but  m  pvoces* 
c  citici  and  state*  put  thcmeclvct  Ukewiae  uiiiU-r  tin  'nim- 
leciiffn. 
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hand,  the  Clients  fiiiled  not  in  their  attentions  to 
their  Patrons,  whether  they  were  to  be  shown  in  de- 
ference and  respect,  or  in  providing  their  daughters' 
portions,  or  in  satisfying  their  creditors,  if  their  cir- 
cumstances happened  to  be  narrow  ^^  No  law  or 
magistrate  obliged  the  Patron  to  be  evidence  against 
his  Client,  or  me  Client  against  his  Patron.  In  af* 
ter-times  however,  though  the  other  claims  conti- 
nued in  full  force,  it  was  looked  upon  as  ungenerous 
for  persons  of  condition  to  take  money  from  those 
below  them^.    But  enough  upon  this  subject. 

In  the  fourth  month  after  the  building  of  the 
city^,  as  Fabius  informs  us,  the  rape  of  the  Sabine 
women  was  carried  into  execution.  Some  say,  Ro- 
mulus himself,  who  was  naturally  warlike,  and  per- 
suaded by  certain  oracles  that  the  fates  had  decreed 
Rome  should  attain  greatness  by  military  achieve- 
ments, began  hostilities  against  the  Sabines,  and 
seized  only  thirty  virgins,  being  more  desirous  of 
war  than  of  wives  for  his  people.  But  this  is  not 
probable.  For  as  he  saw  his  city  soon  filled  with  in- 
habitants, very  few  of  whom  were  married,  the  chief 
part  consisting  of  a  mixed  rabble  of  mean  and  ob^ 
scure  persons,  to  whom  no  regard  was  paid  and  who 
did  not  expect  to  remain  long  together,  the  enter* 
prise  naturally  took  that  turn :  and  he  hoped  that 
from  this  attempt,  though  an  unjust  one,  some  alli- 
ance and  union  with  the  Sabines  would  be  obtained, 
when  it  should  appear  that  they  treated  the  women 
kindly.  In  order  to  this,  he  first  gave  out  that  he  had 
found  the  altar  of  some  god,  which  had  been  covered 
with  earth.     This  dei^  they  called  Consus,  meaning 


^<  To  which  Dion.  Hafic  adds  (ii.  4.)  paying  the  coats  of  their 
unsacceaafui  suits  at  Ubw^  and  supplying  them  with  money  for  the 
expenses  of  thdr  magistracies,  &c.* 

«*  This  forbearance  did  not  include  strangers  * 

4'  Cn.  Gellius  (qooled  in  Diem.  Halic  ii.  9.)  says,  it  was  m  the 
fomth  ^eor.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  {^ace 
the  war  with  the  Ccmiiensea  (nnmediatelysobseciuent  tothisefcu) 
A.  U.C.4.  Livy  too  (L  d.)  sajfv,  that  ttie  Bomans  had  dM 
quired  strength  to  resist  their  nei^ibours.^ 
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either  the  God  of  Counsel  (for  with  them  the  word 
concilium  has  that  signification,  and  their  chief  magi- 
strates afterward  were  Consuls,  persons  who  were  to 
*  consult'  the  public  good)  or  else  the  Equestrian  Nep- 
tune J  for  the  altar  in  the  Circus  Maximus",  at  other 
times  invisible,  is  during  the  Circensian  frames  un- 
covered. Some  say,  it  wasproper  that  the  altar  of  that 
God  should  be  underground,  because  counsel  should 
be  as  private  and  secret  as  possible.  Upon  tliis  dis- 
covery, Romulus,  by  proclamation,  appointed  a  day 
for  a  splendid  sacrifice,  with  public  games  and  shows. 
Multitudes  assembled  at  the  time,  and  he  himself 
presided  sitting  among  his  nobles,  clothed  in  purple. 
As  a  signal  for  the  assault,  he  was  to  rise,  gather 
up  his  robe,  and  fold  it  about  him.  Many  of  hia 
people  wore  swords  that  day,  and  kept  their  eyes 
upon  him,  watching  for  the  signal  j  which  was  no 
sooner  given,  than  they  drew  them,  and  rushing  on 
with  a  shout  seized  the  daughters  of  the  Sabines,  but 
quietly  suflcrcd  the  men  to  escape.  Some  say*^  only 
thirty  were  carried  oif,  who  each  gave  name  to  a 
tribe,  but  Valerius  Antias  makes  their  number  five 
hundred  and  twenty-seven;  and,  according  to  Juba*% 
there  were  six  hundred  and  eighty-three,  all  virgins. 
This  was  the  best  apology  for  Romulus ;  for  they 
had  taken  but  one  married  woman,  named  £r&ilia, 
who  was  afterward  chiefly  concerned  in  effecting  a 
reconciliation  ;  and  her  they  took  by  mistake,  as 
they  were  not  incited  to  this  violence  by  lust  or  in- 
justice, but  by  their  desire  to  unite  the  two  nations 

**  That  is  to  fmy,  in  t-hc  jjlace,  where  Ancus  Mftrtius  nfletifard 
built  the  (irrat  Circus  for  liorse-  nml  cliiiriut-racM. 

"  Livy  <i.  13.)  is  of  that  iiunibtr,  tlioiigli  at  other  limes  he  fre- 
qut^titly  toUuwe  the  mithority  of  Va!.  Aiuia^.  The  nstne  of  Ergilia, 
introduced  Mow,  will  be  familiar  to  audi  ns  have  read  the  elegant 
M.  riorian'i  Numa  I'onipiiruB." 

*'•  This  WM  tlie  wu  of  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania;  who,  being 
brought  v«Yy  younv  s  captive  to  itoiiif,  was  instructed  in  the  Ro- 
omn  and  Grecian  literature,  and  becume  an  excellent  hivtoriao. 
(L.)  AuKusUu  mtored  ,to  liiui  a  |iiii't  <if  his  paternal  doininiuns, 
w>(l  gavi'  him  Antony 'h  daughter  (.'Icopaira  to  wife.  Diuii.  llalic, 
h-M  iollowi'U  his  ucuouiU.* 
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in  the  strongest  ties.  Some  tell  us  Ersilia  was  mar- 
ried to  HostiliuSy  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
among  the  Romans :  others,  that  Romulus  himself 
married  her,  and  had  two  children  by  her ;  a  daughter 
named  Prima,  on  account  of  her  being  first-bornv 
and  an  only  son,  whom  he  called  Aollius  (because 
of  the  great  concourse  of  people,  aollcis^  to  him),  but 
after-ages,  Abillius,  This  account  we  have  from 
Zenodotus  of  Troezene,  who  is  contradicted  in  it 
however  by  many  other  historians. 

Among  those  that  committed  this  rape,  wc  are 
told  some  of  the  meaner  sort  happened  to  be  carry- 
ing off  a  virgin  of  uncommon  beauty  and  stature ; 
and,  when  others  of  superior  rank  that  met  them 
attempted  to  take  her  away  they  cried  out,  they 
were  conducting  her  to  Talasius,  a  young  man  of 
excellent  character.     Upon   hearing  this,  tiiey  ap- 
plauded the  design:   and  some  even  turned  bacK, 
and  accompained  them  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  ; 
all    the   way   exclaiming,  *'  Talasiu/'      Hence  thin 
became  a  term  in  the  nuptial  songs  of  tlie  Romania 
as  Hymenaeus  is  in  those  of  the  Greeks;  for  Talasius 
is  said  to  have  been  very  happy  in  marriage*     But 
Sextius  Sylla  the  Cartliaginiau,  a  man  belove^l  ix^h 
by  the  Muses  and  the  Graces,  told  me,  that  tliis  wa« 
the  word  wliich  Roxulus  gave  ab  a  signal  for  tlie 
rape.     They  all  tlierefore,  a^  they  vere  auTyhij^  off 
the  virgins,  cried  out  "  Talasio;*'  amd  tiienc*:  it  htjil 
continues  the  custom  at  carriages-     Mv*t  vr^^tri 
however,  and  Juba  is  pLrtic.-liir,  ije  of"  o;,i'  :orj,  thrf, 
it  is  only   an  locitenitLt  to  gc^ud  L'>>i»vwi;t;-v  ^^^ 
spinniog,  which  the  w<>rd  'JoIu^lc;  si^-r  fe^^";   Italic 
terms  being  at  that  tisie  tbji  Tr/L*^.-  v.:ir!  0:iti:<* 

spun    nrf:h9r^  for  iLtrj-  LuwOctutit   u-iC  ■j....-..-t:;.  :  auL  nm:  e-uL  ^^^j^ 


>iM.    Iy.*y»:!ii:  -ly^  tcimip*^  T^iadinjj^  ^^^^ 
what  is  uiusij  Cii*-.,  v^     -^iu.  ;.^  Oruui.  itjiiife  •^'^  *^  fciiJ    . 
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If  AiB  te  n^bt,  and  the  Romans  did  then 
Ae  mad  Talmra  in  the  same  sense  with  tlie  Greeks, 
laalfcar  awl  a  more  probable  reason  of  the  custom 
r  be  as^ned.  For  when  the  Sabines  were  re- 
'  vitli  the  Somans  after  the  war,  conditions 


_    ^e  of  Italy.'     The  contrary  appears  from  Plutarch's 
Lift  «f  Xh^  vbere  Greek  terms  are  mentioned  as  frequently  used 

W  Aft  SoMIKt  ri»  'EUvtut  attfi.xTui  rni   ^nAnw   >i  iv    r«(   AaTooH 

Ba<  kt  u  tn^'re  iiito  the  tereral  fonner  (ranslations.  The  Latin 
raa*  thm:  Plirique  (inter  ^ucu  ett  JuImi)  adkortationem  et  iitdta- 
Amt»(  ad  laboru  teiinliliitem  el  lanificium,  quod  Grtcd  TuiMfia- dicunt, 
tfrnttut,  nondum  id  lemporu  Ilalicia  verbis  cum  Grieei*  en'fiijis. 
Tbe  English  thus :  '  fiui  moat  are  of  opinion,  and  Juba  in  particular, 
that  this  word  Taiaiiui  was  used  to  nL'tv-marrJed  women,  by  way 
of  incitement  to  good  housewifery:  for  tht  Greek  word  'laiiuia 
aienifiea  '  spinning,'  and  tbe  language  of  Italy  was  net  vet  mixed 
wrth  (he  Greek.'  Tbe  French  of  Daeier  thus:  ■  Cependani  la  piu- 
part  de*  auUun  croienl,  et  Juba  at  nirme  de  cette  opinion,  que  ce 
tnol  n'ltoit  qu'une  Aifiorlation  ou'oii _faiioil  aiu  mariiea  d'aitner  U 
trarail,  qui  consUle  i^ier  de  la  Itiine,  que  let  Grecs  ttppellent  Ta- 
laiia ;  car  rn  ce  tems-lh  la  langoge  Grecaue  n'avoit  pas  encore  4le 
t.orfvmpne  par  /«  tnolt  Lalius.'  Thus  tney  declare,  with  one  con- 
Bent,  trial  ine  language  of  Italy  was  not  yet  mixed  with  ihe  Greek  ; 
ttiDugh  it  appears  from  what  waa  said  immediately  before,  that  Ta- 
lasia,  a  Greek  terra,  was  made  use  of  in  that  language.  Instead 
theR'fore  of  mti,  '  not  yet,'  we  should  most   certainty  read  *tv, 

*  thus ;'  (TK  nn  rut  EAA)>iui(  ■'•p«Fi  tki  IthAieo   laintfiUf^tHit,  '  the 

language  of  Italy  being  at  that  time  thus  mixed  with  Greek  terms;' 
for  instance,  Talasia,  By  this  emendation,  which  cousisia  only  of 
the  small  dteralion  of  the  »  into  r,  the  sense  is  easy,  and  the  ton- 
text  cltsir ;  and  Plutarch  is  freed  from  the  uharge  of  contradicting, 
in  one  breath,  what  he  hud  awierted  in  onothe- 


If  tliii  wanted 


any  farther  »upport,  we  might  refer  to  a  pauage 
Vlarcellus,  wlucn  as  well  as  that  in  the  Life  of 
Nuina  it  exprrw  and  decisive-  Sneaking  there  of  the  derivation 
uf  the  word  Feretriui  {wi  ftp|»e1latioii,  which  .lu pi ter  probably  first 
had  ill  Ihi'  time  of  Romulus,  on  iircaiion  of  his  coutecrating  lo  him 
ihc  ifialia  apima)  onu  of  his  accounts  i«,  that  FnrfnVu  might  be 
derived  I'tom  fiHtp»,  the  vehicle  upon  which  the  trophy  was  carried, 

«■>■   n>    'hM^iik   ylurrrm;    irxiMiir    r.ri  ray.;* lu. >¥/*•■»■    r^   A«r,.«.: 

*  for  at  that  lime  thu  Greek  language  waa  mucli  mixed  with  the 
Laiin.'  (I„) 

M.  Uicord.  hnwci-er,  follows  the  old  reading  and  translations ; 
aiid,  in  a  long  note  in  favour  ol"  it,  conjectures  Uiat  more  Grtek 
word»  would  naiuntlly  be  incorporated  with  the  Latin  Tongue,  in 

the  ndvanivd  prriud  of  Rome,  fi-ora  the  increasing  ii ' 

twwn  the  two  countriM." 

a 
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were  obtained  for  the  women,  that  they  should  not  be 
obliged  by  their  husbands  to  do  any  other  work  be- 
side spinning.  It  was  usual  therefore  ever  after* 
ward  that  they,  who  gave  the  bride  or  conducted  her 
home  or  were  present  on  the  occasion,  should  cry 
out,  amidst  the  mirth  of  the  wedding,  ^^  Talasio;'* 
intimating  that  she  was  not  to  be  employed  in  any 
labour,  but  that  of  spinning.  And  it  is  a  custom 
still  observed,  that  the  bride  should  not  go  over  the 
threshold  of  her  husband's  house  herself,  but  be  car- 
ried over ;  because  the  Sabine  virgins  did  not  enter 
voluntarily,  but  were  carried  in  by  violence.  Some 
add,  that  the  bride's  hair  is  parted  with  the  point  of  ^ 
a  spear,  in  memory  bf  the  first  marriages  being 
brought  about  in  a  warlike  manner;  of  which  we 
have  spoken  more  fully,  in  the  Book  of  Questions^. 
This  rape  was  committed  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
the  month  then  called  Sextilis,  now  August,  at  which 
time  the  feast  of  the  Consualia  is  kept. 

The  Sabines  were  a  numerous  and  warlike  people^ 
but  they  dwelt  in  unwalled  towns ;  thinking  it  be- 
came them,  as  a  colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians^,  to 
be  bold  and  fearless.  But  as  they  saw  themselves 
bound  by  such  pledges,  and  were  extremely  solici- 
tous for  their  daughters,  they  sent  embassadors  to 
Romulus  with  moderate  and  equitable  demands: 
That  he  should  return  them  the  young  women,  and 
disavow  the  violence ;  and  that  then  the  two  nations 
should  proceed  to  establish  a  correspondence,  and 
contract  alliances  in  a  friendly  and  legal  way.  Ro- 
mulus, however,  refused  to  part  with  the  young  wo- 
men, and  entreated  the  Sabines  to  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  what  had  been  done  i  upon  which,  some  of 

*9  In  the  passage  referred  to,  Plutarch  has  omitted  one  of  the 
most  natural  reasons,  assigned  by  Festus,  viz.  that  the  lance,  as  an 
emblem  of  anthority,  might  imply  in  the  wife  the  duty  of  submia- 
sion.    M.  Ricards  coojectures  »  conjecturea,  I  omit.* 

^  Of  these  (it  mean  from  Dion.  Hallo,  ii.  11.)  a  GOii«derahla 
mmiber,  ahrinkiDg  from  the  rigour  of  Lycurgus*  laws,  had  quitted 
Sparta,  and  settled  in  Italy,  where  their  disloma  wcie  ad«^ed  bj 
the  natives.^ 
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them  lost  time  in  consulting;  and  making  ]irc])ara-' 
tions.      But  Acron  king  of  the  Cfcninensians^',  a' 
man  of  spirit  and  an  able  general,  suspected  the  teiH 
dency  of  Romulus*  first  enterprises ;  and,  since  htf 
had  behaved  so  boldly  in  the  rape,  looked  upon  hia^ 
as  one  who  would  grow  formidable  and  indeed  in-' 
sufFcrable  to  his  neighbours,  if  he  were  not  chastised. 
He  therefore  advanced  to  seek  the  enemy,  and  Ro-^ 
mulus  prepared  to  receive  him.     M'hen  they  came 
in  sight,  and  had  well  viewed  each  other,  a  challenge 
for  single  combat  was  mutually  given,  tlicir  forces 
standing  underarms  in  silence.     Upon  this  occasion 
J  Romulus  made  a  vow  that,  if  he  conquered  his  ene- 
my, he  would  himself  dedicate  his  adversary's  arma 
.  to  Jupiter:  in  consequence  of  which  he  both  over- 
I  came  Acron,  and  after  battle  was  joined,  routed  his 
I  army  and  took  his  city.     But  he  did  no  injury  to 
I  it's  inhabitants,  unless  it  were  injurious  to  order  them 
I  to  demolish  tiieir  houses,  and  (bilow  him  to  Rome,' 
I  as   citizens   entitled    to    equal    privileges    with    the 
[  rest".     There  was  nothing  indeed  that  contributed 
I  inorc  to  the  greatness  of  Rome,  than  that  she  wai 
I  always  imiting  and  incorporating  with  herself  those, 
f  whom  she  had  conquered.      Romulus  having  con- 
I  flidered  liow  he  should  perform  his  vow  in  the  most 
I  acceptable  manner  to  Jupiter,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  make  the  procession  most  agreeable  to  his  people, 
t  cut  down  a  great  oak  that  grew  in  the  camp,  and 
I  hewed  it  into  the  figure  of  a  trophy ;  to  this  he  fast- 
I  ened  Acron's  \vhole  suit  of  armour,  disposed  in  it's 
proper  form,     lie  then  put  on  his  own  robes,  and 
\  vith  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  his  hair  grace- 
fully flowing,  took  the  trophy  erect  upon  hia  right 
.  shoulder,  and  marched  ibrward,  singing  the  song  of 

'  A  people  of  ancient  Latium,* 

*  There  ore  inanj'  dlicrepanciet  (aiul  somu  of  titan  of  coniider- 
tabk-  mnffnitucie)  with  rt'gara  lo  thu  detail  of  tltU  expaditi'uii,  be- 
Kftrren  I'lutarch  and  the  moro  n^ulnr  higtoriniia,  Dion  flulic.  and 
f  Ijvy ;  ihe  atulemiiit  of  which,  even  if  it  n  ere  ut'  mure  inijiorUuite, 
Id  BXcetsl  the  jiM  lliiiitc  of  u  noli'.  ■ 
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victory  before  his  troops,  who  followed  in  complete 
armour,  while  the  citizens  received  him  with  joy  and 
admiration.  This  procession  was  thd  origin  and  the 
model  of  future  triumphs.  The  trophy  was  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  so  called  from  the  Latin  word 
Jtrire^\  •  to  smite;'  for  llomulus  had  prayed,  that 
he  might  have  power  to  smite  his  adversary  and  kill 
him.  Varro  says,  this  sort  of  spoils  is  termed  oplma^ 
from  opesj  which  signifies  '  riches :'  but  more  pro- 
bably they  are  so  stilcd  from  opus^  the  meaning  of 
which  is  *  action/  For,  when  the  general  of  anv 
army  kills  the  enemy*s  general  witli  his  own  hana, 
then  only  he  is  allowed  to  consecrate  the  spoils  call- 
ed opimaj  as  the  sole  performer  of  that  action**. 
This  honour  has  been  conferred  only  upon  tlirec 
Roman  chiefs;  first,  on  Romulus,  wlien  he  slew 
Acron  the  Caeninensian ;  next,  on  Cornelius  C>xp 
sus,  for  killing  Tolumnius  the  Tuscan ;  and  la»tfy 
on  Claudius  Marcellus,  when  Viridoniarus,  king 
of  the    Gauls,    fell    by   his    hand.      Cossus    and 

- '  Or  ilfjrrire  was  not  then  in  ube,  Dacj  from  tlic  word  Jcrre^ 
*  to  carry/  because  Romulus  \ind  hixnseifcanietl  the  armow  Vj  the 
tLHiple  of  Jupiter;  or  jfttill  more  probaiily  fnna  die  Cjreek  wund 
^-fttrttron^  whicL  Livy  (L  10.)  calk  in  Lmmi  Jarctduftt^  ao<i  wUcb 
proptrlv  slj^i-ifie*  *  a  tr'jphy.* 

^-  Fe&tus  deHvL-s  the  word  fjpima  from  cjr,?,  which  fi;rr<j/itii  *  tbe 
e^nh.  acd  it'?  richer^ ;'  bo  thet  ^/jji^ma  ^.  iia^  acuirdif.;;  Vi  thftt  wnier^ 
siznin-  '  rich  cpcii.'  'L.!    0/hu  wu  tljco  probably  Mk  jittk  kiiatm 

-"  Tils  i»  Lirj.'s  acivii.t  of  tlje  gr.attCT ;  but  VirTO  ^^  '^ufAji:'!  fjy 
F:?t:L=  i  inforn*  zi&.  a  lirr.zr.  rJ;:ht  be  er;t':?«.d  to  the  ev//'*'  wma, 

tl^^uc::  but  a  pr^aU:  »O.C^  (fr.lit  nsKipu^':ritff  ]jTfy»MLy\i  lit:  KlJied 


^    m-  ^    w        •   _>«  w    -.^ 
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Marcdlus  indeed,  bearing  the  trophies  themselves, 
diore  into  Rome  in  triumphal  chariots ;  but  Diony- 
aas  b  mistaken  in  saying,  that  Romulus  made  use  of 
%  chariot ;  for  some  historians  assert  that  Tarquinius, 
the  son  of  Demaratus,  was  the  6rst  of  the  kings,  that 
advanced  triumphs  to  this  pomp  and  grandeur:  and 
others  affirm,  Puhhcola  was  the  first,  who  triumphed 
in  a  chariot.  There  are  statues"  however,  of  Ro- 
mulus bearing  these  trophies,  yet  to  he  seen  in 
Kome,  which  are  all  on  foot. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  CoBninensians,  while  the 
rest  of  the  Sabines  were  busied  in  preparations,  the 
people  of  FidenE,  Crustumerium,  and  Antemna; 
united'''  against  the  Romans.  A  battle  ensued,  in 
which  they  Ukewise  were  defeated,  and  surrendered 
to  Romulus  their  cities  to  be  spoiled,  titcir  lands  to 
be  divided,  and  themselves  to  be  transplanted  to 
Rome.  All  the  lands  thus  acquired  he  distributed 
among  the  citizens,  except  what  belonged  to  the 
parents  of  the  stolen  virgins;  for  those  he  left  in 
the  possession  of  their  former  owners.  The  rest  of 
tlie  dabincs,  enraged  at  this,  appointed  Tatlus  their 
general,  and  carried  the  war  to  the  gates  of  Rome. 
The  city  was  difficult  of  access,  having  a  strong  gar- 
rison on  the  hill  where  the  Capitol  now  stands,  com- 
manded by  Tarpeius,  not  by  the  virgin  Tarpeia,  as 
some  say,  who  in  this  represents  Romulus  as  a  very 
weak  man.  This  Tarpeia,  however,  the  governor's 
daughter,  charmed  with  the  golden  bracelets  of  the 
Sabines,  betrayed  the  fort  into  their  hands ;  and 
demanded,  in  return   tor  her  treason,  what  they 

*'•  And  mcilnls,  to  Uic  same  puTporL  Qu.  Yet — uow  thai  bf, 
whom  Rutke  in  <nie  of  his  splcnilid  invertivea  duuomintttea  '  Uw 
\cts4l  roliUtr,'  hat  been  there?  (1805.)* 
'  Or  (according  to  other  buUiots)  fought  each  aepanUeiy,  u 
Ik  m  they  had  respectively  completed  llieir  prupuratiou  for  war, 
and  with  the  UfUnl  issue;  duni  tinauJi  pugiiant,  untvrru  vtncunlur. 
(Tac.  Uerm.)  The  Fidenatea,  niuTe  eBjwcially,  could  have  nothing 
to  do  ill  tJiia  coalition :  ai  they  were  fuKcana  (Liv.  1.  15.),  a  de- 
pendency of  Veii;  and  indeed  bad  oo  atrugglc  nith  tlie  lUniana, 
till  after  the  death  ol'Tuiua.* 
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wore  on  their  left-arms.  TatiuB  agreeing  to  the 
condition,  she  opened  one  of  the  gates  by  night, 
and  let  in  the  oabines.  It  was  not,  it  seems,  the 
sentiment  of  Antigonus  alone,  who  observed,  ^  He 
*'  loved  men  while  they  were  betraying,  but  hated 
^^  them  when  they  had  betrayed  ;**  nor  of  Caesar, 
who  said,  in  the  case  of  Rfaymitalces  the  Tbracian, 
^'  He  loved  the  treason,  but  hated  the  traitor.*^ 
But  men  are  commonly  afifected  toward  villains,  fi>r 
whom  they  have  occasion,  just  as  they  are  toward 
venomous  creatures,  of  which  they  have  need  for 
their  poison  and  their  gall.  While  they  are  of  use, 
they  like  them,  but  they  abhor  them,  as  soon  as 
their  purpose  is  effected.  Such  were  the  sentiments 
of  Tatius  with  regard  to  Tarpeia,  when  he  ordered 
the  Sabines  to  remember  their  promise,  and  to 
grudge  her  nothing  which  they  liad  on  their  left* 
anns.  He  was  himself  the  nrst  to  take  off  hia 
bracelet,  and  throw  it  to  her,  and  with  it  bis  shield^* 
As  evenr  one  did  the  same,  she  was  overpowered  by 
the  gold  and  shield  thrown  upon  her,  and  sinking 
under  the  wei^fat  expired,  larpdus  was  also  ap* 
prehended,  and  as  Juba  after  .Sulpitius  GaJfaa  relates^ 
condemned  by  Komnlus  for  treason*  Aa  far  ihe 
account  gxyen  of  Tarpeia  by  other  writers^  aoioag 
whom  Antigoons*^  is  one,  it  is  absurd  and  incite 
dible :  They  ny ,  that  she  was  da^g^btcr  to  CsOim 
the  Sabine  geiiiaral;  and  ben^  compelled  to  live 
with  RoBinlai,  acted  and  soflered  tfana  by  her  £uker^s 
cootriviaace.    Bat  the  poet  Simuiat^  tsaka  a  asoat 
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egregious  blunder,  when  he  says  Tarpeia  betrayed 
the  Capitol,  not  to  the  Sabines  but  to  the  Ganls 
having  fallen  in  love  with  their  king.  His  account 
is  as  follows : 


From  her  high  dame  Tnrpcis,  wretchod  niaiil. 
To  (he  fell  Gauls  the  Capilol  betray 'd ; 
The  hapksit  Tictitn  of  uiichaaU  desires. 
She  lost  the  fortress  of  her  eceplrniX  sirus. 

And  a  little  afterward,  upon  her  death. 


Not  swarming  Celts,  nor  fierce  baibariaus  bore 
Tiie  fair  Tarjieia  to  tlieir  storm)*  ahoro ; 
Press'd  by  those  shiehls,  whose  splendour  she  admired. 
She  sunk,  and  in  the  shining  death  expired. 


From  the  place,  where  Tarpcia  was  buried,  the 
hill  had  the  name  of  the  Tarpcian ;  till  Tarquin 
consecrated  the  place  to  Jupiter,  at  which  time 
her  bones  were  removed,  and  so  it  lost  her  name ; 
except  that  part  of  the  Capitol,  whence  malefactors 
are  thrown  down,  which  is  still  called  *  the  Tar- 
peian  rock.' 

The  Sabines  thus  possessed  of  the  fort,  Ilomnhis 
in  great  fury  offered  them  battle,  which  Tafius  did 
not  decline,  as  he  saw  he  had  a  place  of  strength  to 
retreat  to,  if  he  were  worsted.  And  the  spot  indeed 
upon  which  he  was  to  engage,  being  surrounded 
with  hills,  seemed  to  promise  on  both  sides  a  sharjj 
and  bloody  contest ;  because  it  was  so  confined,  and 
the  outlets  were  so  narrow,  that  it  was  not  easy 
cither  to  fly  or  to  pursue.  It  happened  likewise 
that  the  river  had  overflowed  a  lew  days  before,  and 
left  a  deep  mud  on  the  plain,  where  the  Forum  now 
stands;  which,  as  it  was  covered  with  a  crust,  was 
not  easily  discoverable  by  the  eye,  but  at  the  same 
time  was  soft  underneath  and  impassable.  The  Sa- 
bines, ignorant  of  this,  were  pushing  forward  into 
it,  but  by  good  fortune  were  prevented:  For  Cur- 
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tius,  a  man  of  high  distinction  and  spirit,  being 
mounted  on  a  good  horse,  advanced  a  considerable 
way  before  the  rest^.  Presently  his  horse  plunged 
into  the  slough,  and  for  a  while  he  endeavoured  to 
disengage  him,  encouraging  him  with  bi»  voice,  and 
urging  him  with  blows ;  but  finding  all  ineffectual^ 
he  quitted  him,  and  saved  himself.  From  him  the 
place,  to  this  very  time,  is  called  the  Curtian  Lake« 
The  Sabines,  having  escaped  this  danger,  began 
the  fight  with  great  bravery.  The  victory  inclined 
to  neither  side,  though  many  were  slain,  and  among 
the  rest  Hostilius ;  who;  they  say,  was  husband  to 
Ersilia,  and  grandfather  to  Numa's  successor,  Hos- 
tilius. There  were  probably  many  other  battles  in 
a  short  time,  but  the  most  memorable  was  the  last ; 
in  which  Romulus,  having  received  a  blow  upon  the 
head  with  a  stone,  was  almost  beaten  to  the  ground, 
and  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the  enemy :  the  Ro- 
mans then  gave  way,  and  were  driven  from  tho 
plain  as  far  as  the  Palatine  Hill.  By  this  time  Ro- 
mulus, having  recovered  from  the  stroke,  endea« 
voured  by  force  to  stop  his  men  in  their  flight,  and 
loudly  called  upon  them  to  stand  and  renew  the 

<o  Livy   (i.  13.)  and  Dion.  Halic.  (ii.  10.)  relate  the  matter 
otherwise.    They  tell  us,  that  Curtius  at  fint  repulsed  the  Romans ; 
but  being  in  his  turn  overpowered  bj  Romulus,  and  endeuvourinJ 
to  make  good  his  retreat,  happened  to  fall  (not  so  hoH-ever,  as  to 
prevent  ms  escape)  into  the  lake,  which  from  that  time  bore  Ills 
name :  for  it  was  called  Lacus  Curtius,  even  when  it  was  dried  up 
and  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Roman  Forum.    Procilius  says  that 
the  earth  having  opened,  the  Aruspices  declared  it  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  republic,  that  the  strength  of  the  city  (id   quo 
plitrimum  pcpiilus  R(manus posset,  Liv.  vii.  6.)  should  be  devoted  to 
the  gulf.     This  a  young  man,  named  Curtius,  rightlv  interpreted  of 
amis  and  bravery,  and  mountmg  his  horse  in  iu  richest  housings 
leaped  into  it  in  complete  armour;  upon  which,  it  immediatelv 
dosed.     Before  the  building  of  the  common  sewers,  tfiis  pool  wu 
a  sort  of  sink,  which  received  all  the  filth  of  the  city. '  Some  writers 
think  that  it  received  it's  name  from  Curtius  the  consul    collesue  to 
M.  Genucius,  because  lie  caused  it  to  be  walled  in  bv  the  advice  of 
^le  iVnwpices,  after  it  hod  been  struck  with  li-htuiiig.   (Varro  de 
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engagement.     But  when  he  saw  that  the  rout  was 

fenerat,  and  that  no  one  had  courage  to  face  about, 
e  lifted  up  hi.s  hands  toward  heaven,  and  prayed  to 
Jupiter  to  stay  the  army,  and  to  re-estabiish  and 
maintain  the  Uoinan  cause,  which  was  now  in  ex- 
treme danger.  When  the  prayer  was  ended,  many 
of  the  fugitives  were  struck  with  reverence  for  their 
king,  and  their  fear  was  changed  Into  courage. 
They  first  stopped  where  now  stands  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator,  so  called  from  his  having  put  a  stop 
to  their  flight"'.  There  they  again  engaged,  and 
repulsed  the  Sabines  as  far  as  the  palace  now  called 
Regia,  and  the  temple  of  Vesta. 

While  they  were  here  preparing  to  renew  the 
combat  with  their  original  animosity,  their  ardour 
was  repressed  by  an  astonishing  spectacle,  which 
the  powers  of  language  arc  unable  to  describe. 
The  daughters  of  the  Sabines,  that  had  been  forcibly 
carried  off",  were  seen  rushing  forward  with  loud 
cries  and  lamentations  like  persons  distracted,  amidst 
the  drawn  swords  and  over  the  dead  bodies,  to  come 
at  their  husbands  and  fethers ;  some  carrying  their 
infants  in  their  arms,  some  darting  onward  with 
dishevelled  hair,  but  all  calling  in  turn  both  upon 
the  Sabines  and  the  Romans  by  the  tcndcrest 
names.  Both  parties  were  much  agitated  at  the 
sight,  and  room  was  made  for  them  between  tlic 
armies.  Their  lamentations  pierced  to  the  extreme 
ranks,  and  all  were  deeply  affected  ;  particularly 
when  their  upbraiding  and  complaints  ended  in  sup- 
plication and  entreaty :  *'  What  heavy  injury  have 
"  wc  done  you,"  said  they,  "  that  we  have  suffered, 
•'and  do  still  suffer  so  many  miseries?  We  were 
*'  carried  off",  by  those  to  whom  we  now  belong, 
"  violently  and  illegally :  after  this  violence  wc 
"  were  so  long  neglected  by  our  brothers,  our  fa- 


*'  or  this  story,  which  uccurs  Ukewiie  in  hirf,  Dioa.    HiUic 
inokct  no  lueiitiou.* 
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thers,  and  relations,  that  we  were  necessitated 
to  unite  ourselves  in  the  strongest  ties  to  those, 
who  had  been  the  objects  of  our  hatred ;  and  we 
are  now  brought  to  tremble  for  the  men  that  had 
so  much  injured  us,  when  we  see  them  in  danger, 
and  to  lament  them  when  they  fall.  For  you 
came  not  to  deliver  us  as  virgins  from  violence, 
or  to  avenge  our  cause ;  but  you  tear  wives  from 
^^  their  husbands,  and  mothers  from  their  children : 
an  assistance  more  grievous  to  us,  than  all  your 
neglect  and  disregard.  Such  love  we  experienced 
^  from  them,  and  such  compassion  from  you! 
^^  Were  the  war  undertaken  in  some  other  cause, 
yet  surely  you  would  stop  it's  ravages  for  us, 
who  have  made  you  fathers-in-law  and  grand- 
**  fathers,  or  placed  you  in  some  other  near  affinity 
"  to  those,  whom  you  seek  to  destroy.  If  the  war 
''  however  be  for  us,  take  us  along  with  your  sons- 
^*  in-law  and  their  offspring,  and  restore  us  to  our 
^^  parents  and  kindred ;  but  do  not^  we  beseech 
^^  you,  rob  us  of  our  children  and  husbands,  lest 
^'  we  again  become  captives.^'  Ersilia  having  said  a 
great  deal  to  this  purpose,  and  others  joining  in  the 
same  request,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  and  the 
generals  proceeded  to  a  conference*  In  tlie  mean 
time  the  women  presented  their  husbands  and  chil- 
dren to  their  fathers  and  brothers,  brought  refresh- 
ments to  those  who  stood  in  need  of  them,  and 
carried  the  wounded  home  to  be  cured.  Here  they 
showed  them,  that  they  had  the  ordering  of  their 
own  houses,  what  attentions  their  husbands  paid 
them,  and  with  what  respect  and  indulgence  they 
were  treated.  Upon  this  a  peace  was  concluded, 
the  conditions  of  which  were,  that  such  of  the 
women  as  chose  to  remain  with  their  husbands 
should  be  exempt  from  all  labour  and  drudger}%  ex- 
cept spinning  (as  we  have  mentioned  above);  that 
the  aty  should  be  inhabited  by  the  Romans  and 
Sabioes  in  common,  with  the  name  of  Rome  from 
Romulus ;  but  that  all  the  citizens  should  be  called 

VOL.  I.  G 
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Quirites^',  from  Cures,  the  capital  of  tlie  Sabiaes, 
and  the  country  of  Tatius,  and  that  the  regal  power 
and  the  command  of  the  army  should  be  equally 
shared  between  them.  The  place,  where  these  ar- 
ticles were  ratified,  is  still  called  Comitium*',  from 
the  Latin  word  cdire^  which  signifies  *  to  assemble.' 

The  city  having  doubled  the  number  of  it's  inha- 
bitants, a  hundred  additional  senators  were  elected 
from  among  the  Sabines*',  and  the  legions  were  to 
consist  of  six.  thousand  foot,  and  six  hundred  horse"'. 


*'  The  word  Quirt!,  in  tbe  Sabine  langung-e,  signified  both  '  a 
dart,'  and  '  a  warlike  deity  armed  with  a  dart"  II  is  uneertain, 
whether  the  god  gave  name  to  the  dart,  or  the  dart  to  the  god  ; 
but.  hoirever  that  be,  litis  god  Quirit  or  Quirinua  was  dther  Mars 
or  some  other  god  of  war,  and  was  worshipped  in  Rome  till  Ro- 
mulus, who  afler  hie  death  was  honourcil  with  the  name  Quirinus 
took  his  place.  (L.)  Dion.  Halic  says,  that  thi:  individual  was 
called  Bonianus,  and  the  people  collectively  Quirites:  But  the 
former  part  of  his  assertion  is  controverted  by  the  ancient  fonnula 
of  announcing  burials,  OUun  Qniris  klho  liatm  ei/.* 

^J  The  Comitiun)  was  at  the  foot  of  the  I'alatiue  bill,  over-against 
the  Capitol.  Not  far  from  tliat  place  the  two  kings  buifi  tlic 
temple  of  Vulcan,  where  they  usually  met  to  consult  the  senate 
about  the  most  important  affairs.  (L.)  The  name  itself  was  im- 
posed long  aSiex  the  time  of  Ilonmlus.* 

''*  Hoiv  happened  it  then,  that  during  the  interregnum  which 
followed  Roumlus'  death  (ns  Plutarch  himself  states,  m  his  Life  of 
Numa)  there  were  only  150  senators  to  divide  among  them  tbe  ^ 
vemment  i'  Is  the  biographer  unconsciously  at  variance  with  huii- 
self?  Or  bad  Kunmlus  toward  the  despotic  end  of  his  reign, 
through  his  undisguised  contempt  tor  the  senate,  neglected  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  in  that  body?* 

^)  Ruauld,  in  his  animailveraions  upon  Plularch,  has  discovered 
two  considerable  errors  in  this  place.  The  first  is,  that  he  say* 
there  were  600  horse  assigned  by  Romulus  to  every  legion,  whereas 
there  never  were,  at  any  time,  so  many  in  any  of  the  legions:  for 
there  were  at  first  SOO  horse  in  each  legion ;  at^r  that  th«y  rose  to 
300,  and  at  last  only  to  4U0.  Tlie  iteuond,  that  Roniuhia  made  the 
legion  to  consist  of  6000  fool ;  whereas,  in  his  lime,  it  wm  never 
more  than  lialf  that  number.  It  is  said  by  sonic,  that  Marius  was 
the  first  who  raised  the  legion  to  6000 ;  but  Livy  mforms  us,  that 
the  augmentation  was  nuidu  long  before  Marius,  by  Scipio  Alii- 
conus.  Atler  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  it  was  augmented  from 
three  to  four  tliuusand.  some  time  alU'rword  to  five,  and  at  last  by 
Scipio  to  six.  But  this  ttas  never  done,  except  upon  pressing  oc- 
casions. The  stated  force  nf  a  legion  was  4000  foot,  and  '200  horse. 
^L)    M.  Itieard  justifies  Plutarch,  by  rqtraeentiDg  the  Dumber* 
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The  people  likewise  were  divided  into  three  tribes, 
called  Rnamnenses,  from  Romulus ;  Tatiensest  from 
Tatius;  and  Lucerenses^,  from  the  Lucus  or  *  Grove* 
where  the  asylum  stood,  whither  many  had  fled  who 
were  admitted  citizens.  That  they  were  precisely 
three,  appears  from  the  very  name  of  the  Tribes,  and 
from  that  of  tiieir  chief  officers,  who  were  called 
Tribunes.  Each  tribe  contained  tea  Curia^  or 
*  Wards,'  which  some  say  were  called  after  the  Sa- 
bine women.  But  this  seems  to  be  false ;  for  severil 
of  them  have  their  names  from  the  several  quarters 
of  the  city,  which  were  assigned  to  them.  Many 
honourable  privileges  however  were  conferred  upon 
the  women,  some  of  which  were  these :  That  the 
men  should  give  them  the  way,  wherever  they  met 
them;  that  they  should  not  mention  an  obscene 
word,  or  appear  naked,  before  them ;  that,  in  the 
event  of  their  killing  any  person,  they  should  not  be 
tried  before  the  ordinary  judges^^ ;  and  that  tlieir 
children  should  wear  an  ornament  about  their  necks, 
called  Bulla^ ;  from  it's  likeness  to  '  a  bubUe,' 

mentioiied  in  the  text,  as  a  Co*legioii  of  Ramans  and  Sabincsy 
L  e.  in  effect  two.* 

^  Upon  the  etymology  of  diis  name,  however,  there  arc  various 
hypotheses.  Livy  (i.  13.)  represents  it  as  uncertain ;  while  Festos 
derives  it  from  one  Lucerus,  kmg  of  Ardea,  and  Varro  (de  L.  L. 
iv.  9.)  from  one  Lucumo,  a  famous  Etrurian  chieftain,  both  of 
whom  had  assisted  Romulus  in  his  wars.  The  Rhamnenses  were 
chiefly  from  Alba,  and  dwelt  on  the  Palatine  and  Celian  hiHs:  the 
TaCienses  were  Sabines,  and  to  them  the  Capitoline  and  Qufainal 
hHU  were  stsig;nfd ;  the  remaining  tribe  c<msisted  of  the  refugees 
&om  Etniria  and  Latxum,  and  occiqHed  the  interval  between  the 
two  fbnner.^ 
*7  But  by  coramissioaers  appointed  out  of  the  senate.* 
^  The  Tonng  mezi,  when  they  took  upon  them  the  Toga  virSm^ 
(or  'mans  robe')  quitted  the  Bullae  wnich  is  supjposed  to  hm 
been  a  little  hollow  ball  of  gold,  and  made  an  offenng  of  it  to  the 
Dii  Lare$  or  <  Household  Gods/  (L.)    If  they  died  before  16,  it 


was  usuaUj  cnciosed  in  the  urn,  which  hdid  their  ashes.    Fi 

Macrab.  (Satnm.  i.  6.)  we  learn  that  the  BmOa  was  not  oooined  t# 
duldrcBp  bat  worn  iof  a  burger  aiae  boweverl  by  those  who  tiir 
imiphcJ,  by  the  chief  vestal  as  an  emblem  of  distindiooy  and  by 
die  Btwa  in  gsntral  as  an  en—Mat  of  * 
Aa  §•  dbe  PrmUatm^  or 


■find  a  garment  bordered  with  purple.  The  two 
kings  did  not  presently  unite  their  councils,  each 
meeting  for  some  time  their  hundred  senators  apart, 
but  afterward  they  all  assembled  together.  Tatius 
dwelt  where  the  temple  of  Moneta  now  stands,  and 
Romulus  by  the  Steps  of  the  Fair  Shore,  as  they  are 
called,  at  the  descent  from  the  Palatine  Hill  to  the 
Great  Circus.  There,  we  are  told,  grew  the  sacred 
Cornel-tree ;  the  fabulous  account  of  which  is,  that 
Romulus  once  to  try  his  strength""  threw  a  spear 
with  a  shaft  of  cornel-wood  from  Mount  Aventine 
to  that  place,  the  head  of  which  stuck  so  deep  in 
the  ground,  that  no  one  could  pull  it  out,  though 
many  tiied ;  and  the  soil  being  rich  so  nourished 
the  wood,  that  it  sliot  forth  branches,  and  became  a 
trunk  of  cornel,  of  considerable  bigness.  This,  pos- 
terity preserved  with  reh'gious  care,  as  a  thing  emi- 
nently  sacred,  and  therefore  built  a  wall  about  it; 
and  when  any  one  that  approached  it  saw  it  not 
very  flourishing  and  green,  but  inclining  to  fade 
»nd  perish,  he  presently  proclaimed  it  to  all  he  met; 
who,  as  if  they  were  summoned  to  assist  at  a  fire, 
cried  out  for  water,  and  ran  from  all  quarters  with 
full  vessels  to  the  place.  But  when  Caius  Ceesar 
ordered  the  Steps  to  be  repaired,  and  the  workmen 
were  digging  near  it,  it  is  said  they  inadvertently 
injured  the  roots  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  tree 
withered  away. 

The  Sabines  received  the  Roman  months.  AH, 
that  is  of  importance  upon  this  subject,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Life  of  Numa.  Romulus  on  the  other 
hand  adopted  the  use  of  their  shields,  making  an 
alteration  in  his  own  armour  and  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans'*, who  before  wore  bucklers  in    the  manner 


girls  till  thrir  morriaEe,  and  by  hoys  liil  thcv  w«re  leventecn.    But 
what  in  tht  time  of  Koniultu  wu  a  mark  oi  distinction  for  the  chil> 
dren  of  the  Sabine  women,  became  lubaequcntly  vety  common  i 
for  even  the  children  of  the  Liherti,  or  ■  freed-men,'  wore  it. 
*•  Or,  according  to  Serviua,  to  designate  a  apace  for  augyty," 
-  •  On  dvit  remar^un  yu(  ct  qui  a  U  piut  eonfriiui  H  mdre  U$ 
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of  the  Greeks.  They  mutually  celebrated  each 
other's  feasts  and  sacrifices,  not  abolishing  those 
of  either  nation,  but  over  and  above  appointing 
some  new  ones ;  one  of  which  is  the  Matronalia^ , 
instituted  in  honour  of  the  women,  for  their  having 
put  an  end  to  the  war ;  and  another,  the  Carmen- 
talia'^  Carmenta  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  Destiniesr,  who  presided  over  human  nati- 
vities ;  she  is,  therefore,  particularly  worshipped  by 
mothers.  Others  say,  she  was  wife  to  Evanoer  the 
Arcadian,  and  a  woman  addicted  to  divination, 
receiving  inspirations  from  Apollo  and  delivering 
oracles  in  verse,  and  thence  called  Carmenta  (fbr 
Carmina  signifies  '  verse');  but  her  proper  name,  as 
it  is  upon  all  hands  agreed,  was  Nicostrata.  Others 
again  with  greater  probability  assert,  that  the  former 
name  was  given  her,  because  she  was  distracted  with 
enthusiastic  fury ;  for  carere  menie  signifies  '  to  be 
insane.'  0£  the  feast  of  Palilia  we  have  already  given 

Romaim  Its  mattres  du  mondef  if  at  qu*  ayatU  combaUu  tuxiiMi' 
ment  contre  toui  les  peuples.  Us  cmt  toujoun  remmeS  h  Imtrs  u$ag$ij 
A6tqu*iU  en  ont  trouvf  de  meUkunJ  (Montetq*  GtukL  ei  DtfCML 
des  Romains,  i.)* 

7*  During  this  feast,  soch  cf  die  Roman  wonen  as  wen  manlsd 
senred  their  slares  at  table,  and  received  presents  hem  thtir  tme^ 
bands,  as  the  husbands  did  from  their  wives  in  the  tine  of  the  Jb» 
tumalia.  As  the  festival  of  the  Matronalia  was  not  only  obsenred 
in  honour  of  the  Sabine  women,  but  consecrated  to  Min,  and  fas 
some  will  hare  it)  to  Juno  Loana,  sacrifices  were  eftreJ  to  beA 

these  deities.  Thisfdut  was  thesublectof  Honce^sOde;MWte 
cedAs  quid  agam  ealeiuliSf,Ac.  ana  Ovid  describes  k  al  targe. 
Fast.  liL  Dacier  bj  anstake  sajs,  that  this  feast  was  ktf€  on  So 
1st  of  April,  instead  of  iSie  lit  oTMarcfa,  and  the  former  En^Bdb 
amiotator  has  followed  lisBk  (L*)  H.  Kicard  thinks,  that,  as  sacred 
to  two  deities,  it  was  kept  on  bodL* 

7>  This  is  a  verj  idcmn  feast,  kept  on  the  11th  of  Januarr, 
nnder  the  Capitol,  near  the  Carmental  i^ate.  In  it  tfanr  soppficac^ 
the  goddess  Carmeatn  to  tender  dtesr  wemen  hwkM,  and  to  m« 
dien  happy  driiveriea.  lOv.  FasL  i.  ^74  HLf  In  another  fmtet 
his  works,  Plotardi  makes  her  the  nKAhcr  of  Evmidcr,  as dolfte. 
wise  livT  and  Dion.  Haiic.    The  whole  rtorr,  however,  of  tin 
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an  accDUQt.  As  for  the  Luperc&Iia'^,  from  the  time 
it  should  seem  to  have  been  a  feast  of  lustration  ;  for 
it  was  celebrated  on  one  of  the  inauspicious  days  of 
the  month  of  February,  which  name  denotes  it  to  be 
the  month  of  '  purifying,'  and  the  day  was  formerly 
called  Februata.  But  the  true  meaning  of  Luper- 
calia  is,  '  the  Feast  of  Wolves ;'  and  on  tliat  account 
It  must  apparently  have  been  very  ancient,  as  re- 
ceived from  the  Arcadians,  who  came  over  with 
Evander.  This  is  tlie  general  opinion.  The  term 
may  be  indeed  derived  from  Lupa,  '  a  she-wolf,'  for 
we  see  the  Luperci  begin  their  course  from  the 
place,  where  they  say  Romulus  was  exposed.  If  we 
consider  the  ceremonies,  however,  the  reason  of  the 
name  seems  hard  to  guess:  For  first,  goats  are  kill- 
ed; tlicn  two  noblemen's  sons  are  introduced,  and 
some  are  to  stain  their  foreheads  with  a  bloody  knife, 
while  others  instantly  wipe  off  the  stain  with  wool 
steeped  in  milk,  which  they  bring  for  that  purpose. 
After  this,  the  young  men  are  to  laugh.  They  next 
cut  the  goats'  skins  in  pieces,  and  run  about  per- 
fectly naked  except  their  middle,  and  lash  with  those 
thongs  all  whom  they  meet.  The  young  women 
avoid  not  the  stroke,  as  they  think  it  assists  concep- 
tion and  child-birth.  Another  thing  peculiar  to  this 
feast  is,  that  the  Luperci  sacrifice  a  dog.  Butas, 
who  in  his  Elegies  has  given  a  fabulous  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  institutions,  writes  that 
after  Komnlus  had  overcome  Amulius,  in  the  trans- 
ports of  victory  he  ran  with  great  speed  to  the  place 
where  tlie  wolf  had  suckled  him  and  his  brother, 
when  infants ;  and  that  this  feast  is  celebrated,  and 


'»  This  feiOiva]  waicdvbrated  on  the  I  Itli  of  February,  in  lionour 
of  tlie  (iod  Pan  (L.)  :  who,  from  his  hoscUity  to  wolves,  <tu  duoui- 
minateil  LupercuB.  Of  the  fecundating  power  uf  hw  (wiests  Ovid 
speaks.  Fast.  U.  127.,  &c. 

Eteip«  Jitimiuf^  pnhetiUr  verhfrn  dextra. 
Jam  toeer  optati  nomen  habtliU  om* 
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allow  that  Romulus  was  remarkably  strict  in  observ- 
ing other  religious  rites,  and  well  skilled  in  divina- 
tion, for  which  purpose  he  bore  the  IJtuus.  This 
is  a  crooked  staff,  with  which  those,  that  sit  (o  ob- 
serve the  flight  of  birds",  describe  the  several  quar- 
ters of  the  heavens.  It  was  kept  in  the  Capitol,  but 
lost  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls ;  and  found, 
after  the  barbarians  had  quitted  it,  buried  deep  in 
ashes,  untouched  by  the  fire,  while  every  thing 
about  it  was  consumed'*'.  Romulus  also  enacted 
some  laws,  and  among  the  rest  that  severe  one, 
which  forbids  the  wife  in  any  case  to  leave  her  hus- 
band™, but  gives  the  husband  power  to  divorce  his 
wife,  in  case  of  her  poisoning  his  children,  or  coun- 
terfeiting his  keys,  or  committing  adultery"".  But 
if  upon  any  other  account  he  put  her  away,  she  was 
to  have  one  moiety  of  his  goods,  and  the  other  was 
to  be  consecrated  to  Ceres"  j  and  whoever  put  away 
his  wife,  was  to  make  an  atonement  to  the  gods  of 
the  earth.  It  is  something  particular,  that  Romulus 
appointed  no  punishment  for  actual  parricides,  but 


east,  where  it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  worship  of  the  sun, 
or  of  fire.* 

"  The  Augurs, 

'■  Cicero  (Div,  i,  17.)  Btotes,  thai  it  was  discovered  in  a  chapel 
of  the  Saliao  priests  upon  Mount  Palatine.* 

'»  Yet  this  privilege,  which  Plutarch  thinks  a  hardship  upon  the 
women,  was  granted  to  the  men  by  Moees  in  greater  latitude.  The 
women,  however,  among  the  Romans  came  at  length  to  divorce 
their  husbands,  as  appears  from  Juvenal  (Sat.  ix.)  and  Martial  (x. 
41.)  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  to  the  honour  of  Ro- 
man virtue,  that  no  divorce  was  known  at  Rome  for  five  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  One  P.  Serviltus,  or  Carvitius  Spurius,  waa  the 
first  of  the  Romans,  that  put  away  his  wife.     Sec  Parallel,  not.  (6). 

■"  Upon  this  subject  Dion.  Italic,  (li.  8.)  is  at  variance  with  Plu- 
tarch. That  Romulus  very  probably  ordained  severe  punishmenu 
for  drunkenness  and  adulterv  in  women,  he  allows ;  but,  with  moct 
other  authors,  he  denies  that  he  instituted  the  law  of  divorce. 
Neither  iitdivd  is  it  probable,  that  the  Sahines  would  have  con- 
curred in  3  regulation,  which  lei)  their  women  so  much  at  the 
mercyof  their  Roman  husbands.* 

■■'  Tlio  fornuila  ran.  Fnwiliam  ad  adtm  Cereris  ;  ijut  Dili  tacfr 
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called  all  murther  parricide  ^^ ;  looking  upon  the  one 
as  abominable,  and  the  other  as  impossible.  For 
many  ages  indeed  he  seemed  to  have  judged  rightly, 
as  no  one  was  guilty  of  that  crime  in  Rome  for  al* 
most  six  hundred  years ;  and  Lucius  Ostius,  after 
the  wars  of  Annibal,  is  recorded  to  have  been  the 
first  that  committed  it  But  upon  these  topics  I 
have  dwelt  sufficiently. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tatius^  some  of 
his  friends  and  kinsmen,  meeting  certain  embassa- 
dors who  were  going  from  Laurentum  to  Rome", 
attempted  to  rob  them  upon  the  road  ;  and  as  they 
would  not  sufier  it,  but  stood  in  their  own  defence, 
killed  them.  As  this  was  an  atrocious  crime^  Ro- 
mulus required  that  those  who  committed  it  should 
immediately  be  punished,  but  Tatius  hesitated  and 
put  it  off.  This  was  the  first  occasion  of  any  open 
variance  between  them  ;  for  till  now  they  had  be- 
haved themselves  as  if  directed  by  one  soul,  and  the 
administration  had  been  carried  on  with  all  possible 
unanimity.  The  relations  of  those  that  had  been 
murthered,  finding  that  they  could  have  no  legal  re- 
dress from  Tatius,  fell  upon  him  and  slew  him  at 
Lavinium,  as  he  was  offering  sacrifice  with  Romu- 
lus^; after  which  they  conducted  Romulus  back 
with  applause,  as  a  prince  who  paid  all  proper  regard 
to  justice.  To  the  body  of  Tatius  he  gave  an 
honourable  interment,  at  Armilustrium^^  on  Mount 

*'  It  18  not  a  little  remarkable,  aa  Dacier  observes,  that  the  name 
*  parricide'  should  have  existed  so  long  before  the  tlung  itself.* 

'^  Dion.  Halic.sajrs,  they  were  embassadors  from  Lavinimn,  who 
in  the  sixth  year  of  Tatius  reign  had  been  at  Rome  to  complain  of 
the  incursions  made  bj  some  of  his  friends  upon  their  territories ; 
and  that,  as  they  were  returning,  the  Sabines  lay  in  wait  for  them 
on  the  road,  and  stripped  and  killed  several  of  them.  Lavinium 
and  Laurentum  were  neighbouring  towns  in  Latium. 

**  This  was,  probably,  a  sacrifice  to  the  Dii  Indigetes  of  Latium, 
in  which  Rome  was  included:  as  the  Trojan  Penates  remained  at 
that  place.  Licinius  however  states,  that  Tatius  did  not  go  thither 
with  Romulus,  nor  on  account  of  the  sacrifice ;  but  that  he  went 
alone,  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  to  pardon  the  murtheren. 

*'  The  place  was  so  called,  because  of  a  ceremony  of  the  sani# 


A  frtv  31  IK  3ecmnniimc  Jt  BiOBf .   be 
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liwrrr.  ^vnisn  Biiaiiittis  jcc  in  sKbossi 
cjMtir«  ;rur  nany  « :ue!ir  oiL  ami  aook  dicsr  cisr^. 
aut  iuivever  tiennitt&it  k^  bat  aadr  h  a 
B  cuicirr^  loii  ienc  :nm  it  c«9  tr>OBSB=c  S\  c 
eu  ioaabicjDS  411  dK  UMimimiii  ^J^fnL 
.Uter  uiBs  A  ptiurie  btMr  %ifxc  w  lant,  tint  peo- 
siNti  01'  ic  liicfcmc  asr  pmnu  akkacs:  vbile 
:^  H:^dty  oc  fniz&.  and  die  btt>LgmmL»  of  die 
.aMMt»  Mdied  to  the  aiamtj.  It  raMcd  blood  coo 
A  'iK  oCv"^^  w  :ha£  their  tmaninidife  saJUtLgs 

QfMmed  evenr  vcv  «a  tbe  lS«ii  «  Oeanfar.  ^Acn  tbr 
«■•«  oMttCered  aM  }Mim^  br  Moioccs. 

^\^^      ,  „uii;  jhtBHii  M.  RicardI  Bnixilet  to  ioMCte  and 

,..rir    «;;< MOfCWDU  theni  at  bein«  tiv  from  uiiihud)  in 

ai^      ^EA.^    Vk^  .^^Hbe««eanoog  UiepitMigirtoffonDer  aavF» 

.!\^;:i   <»  «M«i4  woi^  love  Ekewve  had  thcv  modem  parallel,  of 
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were  increased  b^  the  terrors  of  superstition  :  and, 
when  the  destruction  spread  itself  to  Laurentum,  all 
agreed  it  was  for  having  neglected  to  do  justice  upon 
the  murtherers  of  the  embassadors  and  of  TatiuSf 
that  the  divine  vengeance  pursued  both  cities.    And 
indeed,  after  those  murtherers  were  given  up  and 
punished  by  both  parties,  their  calamities  visibly 
abated ;  and  Romulus  purified  the  city  with  lustra- 
tions, which  (they  tell  us)  are  yet  celebrated  at  the 
Ferentine  gate.     Before  the  pestilence  ceased,  the 
people  of  Cameria^^  attacked  the  Romans,   and 
over-ran  the  country,  thinking  them  incapable  of 
resistance  on  account  of  the  sickness.    But  Romulus 
quickly  met  them  in  the  field,  gave  them  battle  in 
which  he  killed  six  thousand  of  them,  took  their 
city,  and  transplanted   half  its  remaining  inhabit 
tants  to  Rome }  adding,  on  the  first  of  August,  to 
those  whom  be  lefl  in  Cameria  double  their  number 
from  Rome.     So  many  people  had  he  to  spare,  in 
about  sixteen  years'  time  from  the  building  of  the 
city.    Among  other  spoils,  he  carried  from  Cameria 
a  chariot  of  brass,  which  he  consecrated  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Vulcan,    placing  upon  it  his .  own  statue 
crowned  b^  victory. 

His  B&ixs  thus  flourishing,  the  weaker  part  of  his 
neighbours  submitted,  satisfied  if  they  could  only 
live  in  peace :  but  the  more  powerful,  dreading  or 
envying  him,  thought  they  should  not  by  any  means 
let  him  pass  unnoticed,  but  oppose  and  put  a  stop 
to  his  growing  greatness.  The  Veientes,  who  had 
a  strong  city  ami  an  extensive  country^  were  the 
first  of  the  Tuscans  who  began  the  war,  demanding 
Fidenas  as  their  property.  It  was  both  unjust  how- 
ever and  ridiculous,  that  they  who  had  given  the 

*>  This  was  a  townof  Latiam,  which  Romulus  had  before  takea. 
It*a  old  inhabitants  sei^  this  opportunity  to  rise  in  aims,  and  mas- 
sacre the  Roman  earrison. 

^  Vai»  the  eaniud  of  Tuscanvy  was  silaaafted  on  a  CTMgjr  iQck, 
about  a  hundred  tiurlomp  from  Jkome ;  and  for  extent  aaonches  ia 
compared  by  Dipiu  Halio.  to  Athens. 
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people  of  Fidena;  no  assistance  in  the  greatest  extre- 
mities, but  had  suffered  them  to  perish,  should 
challenge  their  houses  and  lauds,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  other  masters.  Romulus  therefore  returned 
them  a  contemptuous  answer,  upon  which  they 
divided  their  forces  into  two  bodies ;  one  attacked 
the  garrison  of  Fidena;,  and  the  other  marched  to 
meet  Romulus.  That  which  went  against  Fidenae  de- 
feated the  Romans,  and  killed  two  thousand  of  them ; 
but  the  other  was  beaten  by  Romulus,  with  the  loss 
of  more  than  eight  thousand  men.  They  gave  battle 
however  once  more  at  Fidenaj,  where  all  allow  the 
victory  was  chiefly  owing  to  Romulus  himself, 
whose  skill  and  courage  were  then  remarkably  dis- 
played, and  whose  strength  and  swiftness  appeared 
more  than  human.  But  what  some  report  is  entirely 
fabulous,  and  utterly  incredible,  that  there  fell  that 
day  fourteen  thousand  men,  above  half  of  whom 
Romulus  slew  with  his  own  hand.  For  even  the 
Messenians  seem  to  have  been  extravagant  in  their 
boasts,  when  they  inform  us  that  Aristomenes  of- 
fered a  hecatomb  three  several  times,  for  having  as 
often  killed  a  hundred  Lacedaemonians'*.  After  the 
Veientes  were  thus  ruined,  Romulus  suffered  the 
scattered  remains  to  escape,  and  marched  directly 
to  their  city.  The  inhabitants,  unable  to  bear  up 
after  so  dreadful  a  blow,  humbly  sued  for  peace; 
and  obtained  a  truce  for  a  hundred  years  by  giving 
up  a  considerable  part  of  their  territory  called  Sep- 
tempagium,(8ignitying,  'adistrict  of  seven  towns"") 
together  with  the  salt-pits  by  the  river ;  beside 
which,  they  delivered  into  his  hands  fifty  of  their 

^  Pausanias  (iv.  19.)  confirms  tliis  account,  mentioning  buth 
the  lime  and  the  place  of  tliose  achievcmcnti,  ai  ""ell  oi  tite  hKca- 
tombt  offered  to  Jupiter  Itbamatcs.  Those  wars  between  the  Mes- 
senians and  Spartans  were  about  the  time  of  Tullus  Hostiliu*. 

»•  So  traoKlsted  by  Dion.  Halic.  Plutarch's  i^ereion,  '  seven 
parts,'  pnives  but  too  well,  us  does  likewise  his  subsequent  account 
of  the  Lictors,  &c.  tliat  he  did  not  witliout  sufficient  reason  c-unfcui 
himself  a  mere  smatteier  t[i  the  Latin  language,  'lite  district  in 
quegtion  extended  from  Vcii  to  the  Tiber." 
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nobility  as  hostages.  He  triumphed  ^  upon  this  oc- 
casion on  the  fifteenth  of  October ;  and  was  followed 
among  many  other  captives  by  the  general  of  the 
Veientes,  a  man  in  years,  who  seemed  not  to  have 
behaved  with  the  prudence,  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  age.  Hence  it  is  that  to  this  day, 
when  they  offer  a  sacrifice  for  victory,  the^  lead  an 
old  man  through  the  Forum  to  the  Capitol,  in  a 
boy's  robe  edged  with  purple  and  with  a  bulla  about 
his  neck,  and  the  herald  cries,  <|  Sardians  to  be 
^^  sold^;  '^  for  the  Tuscans  are  said  to  have  been  a 
colony  of  the  Sardians,  and  Veii  is  acityof  Tua* 
cany. 

This  was  the  last  of  Romulus'  wars.  He  now 
behaved  as  almost  all  men  do,  who  rise  by  some  un- 
expected good  fortune  to  dignity  and  power ;  for, 
exalted  by  his  exploits,  and  loftier  in  his  sentiments, 
he  dropped  his  popular  af&bility,  and  assumed  the 
monarch  to  an  odious 'degree.  The  first  offence  he 
caused  by  his  dress  ;  his  habit  being  a  purple  vest  ^, 
over  which  he  wore  a  robe  bordered  with  purple. 
He  gave  audience  in  a  chair  of  state.  He  had  al« 
ways  about  him  a  number  of  young  men  called  Ce« 
leres^,  from  their  despatch  in  doing  business ;  and 

9*  For  the  third  time,  as  Dion.  Halic.  remarlui  and  in  a  manner 
much  more  magnificent  than  before.* 

9)  The  Veientet,  with  the  other  Hetrurians,  were  a  colony  of 
LydiuUy  whose  metropolis  was  the  city  of  Sardis.  Festus,  after  the 
historian  Sincius  Capito,  dates  this  custom  from  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Sardinia  by  Tib.  Scmp.  Gracchus ;  when  such  a  num* 
her  of  slaves  was  brought  from  that  island,  that  none  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  market  but  Sardinians. 

^  This  was  the  iogum^  or  *  military  dress,'  over  which  he  wore 
the  paludamentum^  or  <  general's  robe,'  fastened  on  the  shoulder. 
But  what  chiefly  rendered  him  odious  was,  his  excessive  severity  in 
punishing  the  guilty.  Some  young  men  in  particular  of  good  fami* 
lies,  who  were  accused  of  having  made  predatory  incursions  into 
the  neighbouring  states,  by  his  sole  judgment  he  condemned  to  be 
tiirown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  (Dion.  Halic  ii.  14.)  If  this 
were  a  proper  place,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  suggest  a  modem 
parallel  to  these  active  guards,  this  prodigal  splendour,  and  this 
cztnMudicial  severi^.* 

'^  Romulus  ordered  the  Curis  to  choose  him  a  guard  of  three 
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before  him  went  men  with  staves  to  keep  off  the  po- 
pulace, who  also  wore  thongs  of  leather  at  their 
girdles,  ready  instantly  to  bind  any  person  upon  his 
orders.  This  binding  the  Latins  ibrmerly  called 
ligare,  now  aUigarc :  whence  those  Serjeants  are 
called  Lictores,  and  their  rods  /ajcw ;  i'or  the  sticks, 
which  they  used  upon  that  occasion,  were  small. 
Though  perhaps  at  first  they  were  called  Liioret, 
and  afterward,  by  inserting  a  c,  Lktorta:  being  the 
same  that  the  Greeks  called  Leitourgo'i  ('  officer* 
for  the  people') :  and  leitos  in  Greek  still  sigoitiea 
*  the  people,'  hut  laos  '  the  populace.' 

When  his  grandfather  Numitor  died  in  Alba, 
though  the  crown  undoubtedly  belonged  to  him,  yet 
to  please  the  people  be  left  the  administration  in 
their  own  hands ;  and  over  the  Sabiaes^  he  ap> 
pointed  yearly  a  particular  magistrate :  thus  teach- 
ing the  great  men  of  Rome  to  seek  a  free  common- 
wealth without  a  king,  and  by  turns  to  rule  and  to 
obey.  For  now  the  patricians  had  no  share  in  the 
government,  but  only  an  honourable  title  and  ap- 
pcarance,  assembling  in  the  senate-house  more  for 
form  than  business.  There  with  silent  attention  they 
heard  the  king  give  ins  orders,  and  diltcrcd  only  ti-om 
the  rest  of  the  people  in  this  respect,  that  they  went 
home  with  the  first  knowledge  of  wliat  had  been 
determined.  This  treatment,  however,  they  digested 
as  well  as  they  could  ;  but  when  of  his  own  autho- 
rity he  divided  tlie  conquered  lands  among  the  sol- 
diers, and  restored  to  the  Veientes  tlicir  hostages 


hundred  men,  ten  out  of  each  Curia ;  and  these,  ibr  the  reason 
which  Flututch  has  aatigned,  he  called  Celeres. 

1*  Xylander  and  H.  Steplianua  arc  rationally  <mou|i;h  of  opinion, 
ihttt  iiutcad  or  '  Sabines'  we  should  read  '  Albans  i'  and  so  the 
Latin  trnnilntor  rcnden  it.  (L.)  To  this  uiage  too  of  tlic  Albatw 
Dion,  llalic,  wh<.-nipeaking  of  the  creation  of  the  tint  Uoinau  die* 
totor,  obviouGly  rdera.  A»d  why  indeed  uhould  the  Sabiiie*  have 
coutfiided  (wKicb  wu  find  they  did)  that  the  secuud  king  Hbould  b« 
•elected  from  tlieir  nation,  as  the  first  had  been  u  Itontan,  if  ihey 
hud  previously  poBiexsed  the  privilege  of  an  iudepcndent  chief 
niagiitmte  i*  * 
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without  the  consent  or  approbation  of  the  senate, 
they  considered  it  as  an  intolerable  insult    Hence 
arose  strong  suspicions  against  him,  and  .Romulus 
soon  afterward   unaccountably  disappeared.     This 
happened  on  the  seventh  of  July,  as  it  is  now  called, 
then  Quintilis :  and  we  have  no  certainty  of  any 
thing  about  it,  but  the  time ;  various  ceremonies, 
with  reference  to  the  event,  being  still  performed 
upon  that  day  ^.    Neither  ought  we  to  be  surprised 
at  this  uncertainty ;   since,  when  Scipio  Afhcanua 
was  found  dead  in  his  house  after  supper^,  there 
was  no  clear  proof  of  the  manner  of  his  death :  far 
some  say,  that  being  naturally  infirm  he  died  8ud» 
denly ;  others,  that  he  took  poison ;  and  others,  that 
his  enemies  broke  into  his  house  by  night,    and 
strangled  him.    Besides,  all  were  admitted  to  aee 
Scipio^s  dead  body,  and  every  one  from  the  sight  of 
it  Kvmed  his  own  suspicioo  or  opinion  of  the  cause. 
But  as  Romidua  vanished  on  a  sudden,  and  no  part 
of  fail  body  or  even  his  garments  could  be  found, 
some  conjectured  that  the  senators,  who  were  con* 
vened  iq  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  assaulted  and  killed 
him  ;  after  which,  each  carried  away  a  part  of  the 
corpse  under  his  gown.    Others  affirm,  tnat  his  dis- 
appearance did  not  happen  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
nor  in  the  presence  of  the  senators  alone  ;  but  while 
he  was  holding  an  assembly  of  the  people  without 
the  city,  at  a  place  called  the  Goat's-Marsh.**  The 
air  upon  that  occasion  was  suddenly  convulsed,  and 
wonderfully  altered ;  for  the  h'ght  of  the  sun  failed^ 

^  At  the  popuUfiigium^  the  nomg  capratifUB^  and  ihefetkun 

M  This  was  Sctpioy  the  son  of  Paulus  £miliu8y  adkmted  by  Scipio 
Afncaniis.  As  he  constantly  opposed  the  designs  at  the  Gracchi, 
it  was  supposed  that  his  wife  Semproniay  the  sister  of  Uumc  seditiooa 
men,  tooJk  him  off  by  poison.  Accordkig  to  Valerius  Maximus,  no 
judicial  inquiry  was  made  into  the  cause  of  his  death ;  and  Victor 
{SS.)  tells  us,  the  corpse  was  carried  out  with  the  &ce  covered  bv 
aUneadoth,  lest  the  blackness  of  it  should  appear.  SeedboVeU. 
**  ii.  4. 

ioero  mentions  this  remarkable  darkness,  in  a  fragment  of  his 


and  they  were  involved  in  an  astonishing  darkness, 
attended  upon  every  side  with  dreadful  thundeiings, 
and  violint  Iiurricanes.  The  muitiUide  then  dis- 
persed and  fled,  but  the  nobility  gathered  into  one 
body.  When  the  tempest  was  over,  and  the  light 
re-appeared,  the  people  returned  to  the  same  place, 
and  an  anxious  inquiry  was  made  for  the  king :  but 
the  patricians  without  suflering  them  to  examine 
closely  into  the  matter,  commanded  them  to  honour 
and  worship  llomulus,  who  iiad  been  caught  up  into 
heaven  ;  and  who,  as  he  had  been  their  gracious 
king,  would  become  thenceforward  their  propitious 
deity.  Upon  this,  the  multitude  went  away  witli 
great  satisfaction,  and  worshipped  him  in  hopes  of 
his  favour  and  protection.  Some  however,  searching 
more  minutely  into  the  affair,  gave  the  patricians  no 
small  uneasiness  ;  they  even  accused  them  of  having 
imposed  upon  the  people  a  ridiculous  tale,  after  they 
had  murthered  the  king  with  their  own  hands. 

While  things  were  in  this  disorder,  a  senator  (we 
are  told)  of  high  distinction  and  famed  for  sanctity  of 
manners,  Julius  Proculus  byname"",  who  came  from 
Alba  wit!)  Romulus  and  had  been  his  faithful 
friend'"',  went  into  the  Forum;  and  declared  with 
the  most  solemn  oaths  before  all  the  people  that,  as  he 
was  travelling  on  the  road,  Romulus  met  him  in  a 
form  more  noble  and  august  than  ever,  and  clad  in 
brighf  and  dazzling  armour.  Astonished  at  the 
sight,  he  said  to  him  ;  "  For  what  misbehaviour  of 

iixth  book  dc  Rqiub.  And  it  appears,  from  tliu  nstrononucut  labtes 
thatthert  was  &  great  eclipse  of  tlieBuii  Ol.  xvi.  1.,  Guppoicil  to  be 
the  vearof  Romutus'  death,  on  the  26th  of  May ;  which  coasiilering 
the  Itttlu  exactncBH  there  was  at  that  time  id  tlie  Itonien  calendar, 
might  very  well  cointide  witli  the  month  of  July, (I.)  Or  the 
Itomans  were  perhaps  but  little  more  enlightened  on  ihc  subject  of 
hia  death,  than  un  that  of  his  birth.' 

'•"  A  deseendent  of  Itilus  or  Ascanius. 

'"'  Hence  most  probably  selected  by  the  seuaton,  lorepori  their 
fabricated  revelation.  Upon  this  passage,  as  supplying  a  parallel  to 
(he  canonisations  of  modem  Rome  {which  is  allowed,  howCTer.  in 
the  smgle  art  of  inventing  iniracies  to  excel  tlie  ancient),  sec  Mid- 
dletOD  s  Letter,  Pre£  Disc  lxvii.« 
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refuge  in  a  large  chest ;  and  having  shut  the  lid  upon 
him,  he  held  it  down  so  fast,  that  many  men  toge- 
ther were  unable  to  force  it  open :  and  when  they  had 
cut  the  chest  in  pieces,  they  could  not  find  Inm 
either  dead  or  alive.  Struck  with  this  strange  affair, 
they  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  priestess  this  answer. 

The  race  of  heroes  ends  in  Cleoniedt's. 

It  is  likewise  said,  that  tlie  body  of  Alcmcna  wok 
lost,  as  they  were  carrying  it  to  the  grave,  and  a 
stone  was  seen  lying  on  the  bier  in  its  stead.  Many 
such  improbable  tales  are  told  by  writers,  who  wished 
to  deify  beings  naturally  mortal.  It  is  indeed  im- 
pious and  illiberal,  to  leave  nothing  of  divinity  to 
virtue  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  unite  heaven  and 
earth  iu  the  same  subject  is  absurd.  We  should 
therefore  reject  fables,  when  we  are  possessed  ol 
undeniable  truth  ;  for,  according  to  Pindar, 

Tlie  hody  yields  tn  death's  supreme  tlecret ; 
But  the  bright  image  of  eternity 
Survive!. 

This  alone  is  from  the  gods;  from  heaven  it  comes, 
and  to  heaven  it  returns,  not  indeed  with  the  body  ; 
but  after  it  is  entirely  Ret  free  and  separated  from  the 
body,  and  disengaged  from  every  thing  sensual  and 
unholy.  For  in  the  language  of  Heraclitus,  the 
pure  soul  is  of  superior  excellence  "",  darting  from 
the  body  like  a  flash  of  lightning  from  a  cloud;  but 

"^  Tliiii  ia  B  very  difficult  passage.  Tl»e  former  translator,  witli 
nn  unjiutifiable  Ubcrty,  haa  turned  tvn  ya;  'i'vxM  fv"  Vf'  '  ''^ 
virtuous  soul  is  pure  and  unmixed  light ;'  which,  however  excellent 
the  sentiment  (as  borrowed  from  the  Scripture,  where  he  had  found 
Uial  '  God  is  light ')  is  by  no  means  the  sense  of  the  original.  Da- 
cier  haa  translated  it  literally  I'nme  ttr.kc,  and  remarks  the  propriety 
of  the  expression,  with  resjiect  to  timt  position  of  HtTaclitus,  that 
fire  is  the  first  principle  of  aJI  tilings.  'I'lie  French  critic  went  upon 
the  supposed  onalogy  between  fire  and  dryness :  but  there  is  u  muck 
more  natunl  and  mure  obvious  analogy,  which  may  help  us  to  the 
ittiarnretation  of  this  passage,  th»t  in,  the  near  relMiun  which  dry- 
ness has  to  purity  or  cleanliness:  wc  find  indeed  the  wotd  t>rN  use^ 
metaphorically  m  the  latter * 
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the  soul  that  is  carnal  md  immersed  in  seme'^,  like 
a  heavy  and  dank  vapour,  with  difficulty  kindles  and 
expires.  There  is  therefore  no  occasion,  against 
nature,  to  send  the  bodies  of  good  men  to  heaven ; 
but  we  are  to  conclude  that  virtuous  souls,  by  nature 
and  the  divine  justice,  rise  from  men  to  heroes,  from 
heroes  to  genii ;  and  at  last,  if  (as  in  the  Mysteries) 
they  be  perfectly  cleansed  and  purified,  shaking  off 
all  remains  of  mortality  and  all  the  power  of  the  pas- 
sions, they  finally  attain  the  most  glorious  and  peifect 
happiness ;  and  ascend  from  genii  to  gods,  not  by 
the  vote  of  the  people,  but  by  the  just  and  established 
order  of  nature  **. 

The  surname,  which  Romulus  had  of  Quirinus, 
some  think  was  given  him,  as  [another]  Mars; 
others,  because  they  call  the  Roman  citizens  Qui- 
rites ;  others  again,  because  the  ancients  gave  the 

'^i  Milton  in  hit  Comos,  uses  the  aame  comparison : 

The  lavish  act  of  sin 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parU. 
The  sool  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies,  and  imbmtes,  tiU  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 
Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp 
Oft  seen  in  chamel  vaults  and  sepulchres, 
Lingering  and  sitting  by  a  new-made  grave, 
As  loth  to  leave  the  body  that  it  loved, 
And  link'd  itself  by  carnal  sensuality 
To  a  degenerate  and  degraded  state,     (w.  465— 475«)  (L.) 

The  same  idea  may  be  traced  P.  L.  vi.  660.»  ix.  165.  Nor  seed 
we  be  surprised  at  its  recurrence:  for>  as  Warton  remarks  (tii  he,) 
the  notion  is  to  be  found  much  expanded  in  the  Fhsedon  of  PiMix 
and  Henry  More  the  Platonist,  wKo  was  Milton's  contemporary  in 
Christ's  College,  might  have  given  his  mind  an  early  bias  to  the 
study  of  that  great  master.  *  This  poetical  philosophy  (says  Bishop 
Hurd)  nourished  the  fine  spirits  of  Milton's  time,  though  it  cor* 
nipted  some.'* 

*^  Hesiod  was  the  first,  who  distinguished  these  four  natures, 
men,  heroes,  genii,  and  gods.  He  saw  room,  it  seems,  for  perpe- 
tual progression  and  improvement  in  a  state  of  immortality.  And 
when  the  hei^ens  tell  us  that,  before  the  last  d^ree  (tiiat  of  divi- 
nity) is  reached,  those  beings  are  liable  to  be  repainged  into  tkdr 
priiMtivv  state  oif  daricneas,  one  would  imagine  they  had  heard; 
thing  of  the  fiiUen  angels* 

II  2 
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name  of  Quiris  to  the  point  of  a  spear,  or  to  the 
spear  itself;  and  that  of  Juno  Quiritis  to  the  statues 
of  Juno,  in  whicli  she  was  represented  leaning  on  a 
spear.  Tliey  likewise  stUed  a  certain  spear,  which 
was  consecrated  in  the  palace,  Mars ;  and  those, 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  battle,  were  reward- 
ed with  a  spear.  Romulus  then,  as  a  martial  or 
warrior-god,  was  named  Quirinus  ;  and  the  hiJl,  upon 
which  his  temple  stands,  has  on  this  account  the  name 
of  Quirinalis.  The  day  of  his  disappearance  is  called 
"  The  flight  of  the  people,"  and  Non^  Coprotina, 
because  then  they  go  out  of  the  city  to  offer  sacrifice 
at  the  Goat's-Marsh.  Upon  this  occasion  they  pro- 
nounce aloud  some  of  their  proper  names,  Marcus 
and  Caius  for  instance,  representing  the  flight  which 
then  happened,  and  their  calling  to  one  another 
amidst  the  general  terror  and  confusion.  Others, 
however,  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  a  representa- 
tion of  flight,  but  of  haste  and  eagerness,  deriving 
the  ceremony  from  the  following  source  :  When  the 
Gauls,  after  the  taking  of  Home,  were  driven  out  by 
Camillas,  and  the  city  thus  weakned  did  not  easily 
recover  itself,  many  of  the  Latins  under  the  conduct 
of  Livius  Posthumius  marched  against  it.  This 
army  sitting  down  i)cfore  Rome,  a  herald  was  sent 
to  signify  that  the  Latins  were  desirous  of  renewing 
their  old  alliance  and  affinity,  which  was  now  declin- 
ing, by  new  intermarriages.  If  therefore  they  would 
send  them  a  number  of  their  virgins  and  widows, 
peace  and  friendship  should  be  established  between 
them,  as  before  with  the  Sabines  upon  the  like  occa- 
sion. When  the  Romans  heard  this,  though  they 
would  have  willingly  avoided  the  war,  they  yet  con- 
sidered the  giving  up  of  tlicir  women  as  not  at  all 
more  eligible  than  captivity.  Wliile  they  were  still 
in  suspense,  a  servant-maid  named  Philotis  (or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  Tutola)  advised  them  not  to  do 
either ;  but  by  astratageni,  which  she  had  concerted, 
to  avoid  both  the  war  and  the  giving  of  hostages. 
The   stratagem    was,  to  dre^s  Philotis   herself  and 


other  handsome  female  slaves  in  good  attire,  and 
send  them  instead  of  free-born  virgins  to  the  enemy. 
After  which,  she  was  to  light  a  torch  in  the  night- 
time, as  a  signal  for  the  Romans  to  attack  the 
enemy,  and  despatch  them  in  their  sleep.  The 
Latins  were  satistied,  and  the  scheme  was  carried 
into  effect.  For  Philotis  set  up  a  torch  on  a  wild 
fig-tree,  screening  it  behind  with  curtains  and  cover- 
lets from  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  while  it  was  visible 
to  the  Romans.  As  soon  as  they  beheld  it,  they  set 
out  in  great  haste,  often  calling  to  each  other  at  the 
gates  to  be  expeditious;  and  falling  upon  the  Latins, 
who  expected  nothing  less,  cut  them  in  pieces. 
Hence  this  feast,  in  memory  of  the  victory.  The 
day  was  called  Noixe  Caprotiiur,  on  account  of  the 
*  wild  fig-tree,'  in  the  Roman  tongue  caprificus. 
The  women  are  entertained  in  the  fields,  in  booths 
made  of  the  branches  of  the  fig-tree ;  and  the  servant- 
maids.  In  companies,  run  about  and  play:  theyafter> 
ward  come  to  blows,  and  throw  stones  at  one  an- 
other, in  remembrance  of  their  having  then  aided 
and  assisted  the  Romans  in  the  battle.  These  par- 
ticulars are  admitted  but  by  few  historians.  Their 
calling  upon  each  other's  names  in  the  day-time  in- 
deed, and  their  walking  in  procession  to  the  Goafs- 
Marsh  '"',  like  persons  that  were  going  to  a  sacrifice, 
seem  rather  referable  to  the  former  account :  though 
possibly  both  these  events  miglit  happen,  in  distant 
periods,  upon  the  same  day '".     Romulus  is  said  to 

'"J  Iflctead  of  "i  wi  SaAarrai  (the  reading  in  Qryon's  text)  which 
has  no  tolerable  sense,  an  anoaymous  copy  gives  us  >mip  ■Al(^>4"'- 
And  that  *  to  sacrifice,'  or  rather  '  to  offer  up  pruvem  at  a  sacrifice,' 
is  one  sense  of  oiABAa^ijf,  appears  from  the  sclioIiBct  on  Sophocles' 
TrachiniK,  where  he  exphuos  «AB>>av*(it  by  mt^  xi  rn  Sartt/'  <>%■'(. 
This  signification,  we  suppose,  it  gained  from  the  loud  acceut,  in 
which  Uiose  prayers  were  said  or  sung. 

'*■  A  happy  illustratioD  of  this  conjecture  occurs  in  Bishop 
Watson's  Apologi/  Jbr  the  Bible,  Lett,  ii. :  whfre,  in  answer  to 
Punc's  objection  with  regard  to  the  double  reason  assigned  in  Scrip- 
ture for  hallowing  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xx.  2.,  and  Deut.  v,  15.)  he 
adduces  with  singular  felicity  the  detection  of  the  gunpowder-plot, 
and  tiie  arrival  of  WiUiatn  III.,  as  having  '  happened  in  distant  pe< 
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have  been  fifty-four  years  of  age,  and  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  of  his  reign  "",  when  he  was  taken  from  the 
world. 


THESEUS  AND  ROMULUS 

COMPARED. 


THIS  is  all  I  have  met  with,  that  deserves  to  be 
related  concerning  Romulus  and  Theseus.  To  come 
therefore  now  to  the  comparison.  First  it  appears, 
that  Theseus  was  inchned  to  great  enterprises  of  his 
own  choice,  compelled  by  no  necessity ;  since  he 
might  have  reigned  in  peace  at  Tra'zene,  over  a 
kingdom  by  no  means  contemptible,  which  would 
have  fallen  to  him  by  succession :  Whereas  Iloniu- 
lus,  in  order  to  avoid  present  slavery  and  impending 
punishment,  became  \'alidnt  (as  Plato  expresses  it) 
through  fear,  and  was  driven  by  the  terror  of  ex- 
treme sufferings  to  arduous  attempts.  Besides,  the 
most  illustrious  action  of  Romulus  was  the  killing 
of  one  tyrant  in  Alba  :  But  the  first  exploits  of  The- 
seus, performed  occasionally  and  by  way  only  of 
prelude,  were  those  of  destroying  Sciron,  Siunis, 
Procrustes,  and  Corynetes;  by  who.ie  punishment 
and  death  he  delivered  Greece  from  several  cruel 
tyrants  before  he  was  even  known  to  those,  for 
whose  preservation  he  was  exerting  himself  He 
might  likewise  have  gone  safely  to  Athens  by  sea, 
without  any  danger  from  robbers ;  but  Romnlns 
could  have  no  security,  as  long  as  Amulius  lived. 

nods  on  thu  sami!  day ;'  nnil  tlierefore  investing  it  witli  a  double 
utictity,  and  lupplying  twu  reasons  for  it's  annual  observance.* 

•  *v  Ditin.  HaTic,  and  indot-d  Plutarch  hlnwelf  in  lAe  beginning 
of  the  Life  of  Nunu,  aay»  that  Duniultw  left  litu  world  in  lUe  thirty' 
tevcntfi  year  after  Lliu  foundation  of  Rome.  Uiit  perhaps  those 
two  hintorimig  may  be  reconciled,  a^  to  the  aoe  at  wliicli  he  died. 
For  Fluturch  Ktiitei,  tlmt  he  was  then  full  fitty-four  yentn  of  age, 
■nd  Dionyaiiu  that  he  was  in  hli  fifty-fifth  jrenr. 


J 
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This  difference  then  is  evident :  TheaeuSf  Irhen  un- 
oppressed  himself,  went  forth  to  rescue  others  from 
their  oppressors.  On  the  other  hand»  Romulus  and 
iiis  brother,  so  long  as  they  themselves  remained  un- 
injured by  die  tyrant,  quietly  suffered  him  to  exerctae 
his  criielties.  And,  if  it  was  a  gr^t  thing  for  Ro- 
mulus to  be  wounded  in  the  battle  with  the  Sabinea,^ 
to  kill  Acron  and  to  ooncjuer  many  other  enemies^ 
we  may  set  against  these  distinctions  the  battle  witk 
the  Centaurs  and  the  war  with  the  Amaaons. 

But  as  to  Theseus'  enterprise  with  respect  to  the 
Cretan  tribute,  when  he  voluntarily  offered  to  go- 
among  the  young  men  and  virgins,  wliether  he  mig^t 
have  expected  to  become  food  for  some  wild  beast, 
or  to  be  sacrificed  at  Androgens'  tomb,  or  (which 
was  the  lightest  of  all  the  rumoured  evils)  to  submit; 
to  a  vile  and  dishonourable  slavery,  it  is  not  easy  ta. 
express  his  courage  and  magnanimity,  his  r^;ard  &ft 
justice  and  the  public  good,  and  ms  love  of  glory 
and  virtue.  Upon  this  occasion,  it '  appears  to  me»: 
that  the  philosophers  have  not  ill  defined  Love  to  be: 
'  a  remedy,  provided  by  the  gods  for  the  safety  and 
preservation  of  youth'.*  For  Ariadne's  love  seema 
to  have  been  the  work  of  some  god,  who  designed 
thus  to  preserve  this  eminent  man.  Neither  should 
we  blame  her  for  her  passion,  but  rather  wonder 
that  all  were  not  alike  affected  toward  it's  olgecL 
And,  if  she  alone  was  sensible  of  that  tenderness,  I 
may  justly  pronounce  her  worthy  the  love  of  a  god  % 
as  she  shewed  so  high  a  regard  for  virtue  and  excel- 
lence in  her  attachment  to  so  great  a  man. 

Both  Theseus  and  Romulus  were  born  with  po- 
litical talents :   yet  neither  of  them  preserved  the 

'  See  Plat.  Conviv. 

*  Plutarch  here  enters  into  the  notion  of  Socrates,  who  teadiai> 
that  it  is  the  We  of  virtue  and  real  excellencei  which  alone  cai»i 
umte  us  to  the  Supreme  Being.  But,  though  this  maxim  is  md, 
it  is  not  applicable  to  Aria£ie.  For  wh^re  ia  the  virtue  drdiii 
princess,  who  M  in  love  with  a  stranger  at  first  8i||ht,  and  hasteaad. 
to  the  ooaq^letMm  of  her  wishes  through  the  Ma  of  her  luidred 
and  of  her  country  ? 
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proper  character  of  a  king,  but  deviated  from  the 
due  niedi'im ;  errinjf,  according  to  their  diflerent 
terapeis,  the  one  on  the  side  of  democracy,  ihe  other 
on  that  of  absolute  power.  For  a  prince's  first  con- 
cern is,  to  preserve  the  government  itself,  and  this 
is  effected,  not  leas  by  avoiding  what  is  improper, 
than  by  cultivating  what  is  suitable  to  his  dignity. 
He,  who  relaxes  or  stretches  his  authority,  continues 
not  a  prince  or  a  king,  but  degenerates  into  a  re- 
publican or  a  tyrant,  and  thus  incurs  eilher  the  con- 
tempt or  the  hatred  of  his  subjects.  The  former 
seems  to  be  the  error  of  mildness  and  humanity  of 
disposilion,  the  latter  of  selfishness  and  severity. 

If  then  the  calamities  of  mankind  are  not  to  be 
entirely  attributed  to  fortune,  but  we  are  to  seek 
the  cause  of  them  in  their  diflercnt  manners  and 
passions,  here  we  shall  find  that  unreasonable  anger, 
with  quick  and  unadvised  resentment,  is  to  be  im- 
puted both  to  Romulus  in  the  case  of  his  brother, 
and  to  Theseus  in  that  of  his  son.  But  if  we  con- 
sider whence  their  anger  took  it's  rise,  the  latter 
seems  the  more  excusable,  from  the  greater  cause 
which  he  had  for  resentment,  as  yielding  to  the 
heavier  blow.  For,  as  the  dispute  began  when  Ito- 
mulus  was  in  cool  eonsultation  tor  the  common 
good^  one  would  think  he  could  not  suddenly  have 
given  way  to  such  a  passion  :  Whereas  Theseus  was 
urged  against  his  son,  by  emotions  which  few  men 
have  been  able  to  withstand,  proceeding  from  love, 
jealousy,  and  the  false  suggestions  of  his   wife*. 


3  Plutarch  does  not  seem  to  Imve  had  a  just  idea  of  the  contest 
between  Bomulus  and  Reimis.  The  two  brothers  were  not  m  soli- 
citous about  the  Bituatigp  of  tlieir  new  citv~  ns  which  ol'  them  should 
have  the  coDimand  in  il,  when  it  wus  built  (L.)  Iteeidea,  an  insult 
(and  that  too  of  «vil  uugiiry  for  the  rising  walls!  had  been  ol&red 
by  Remui,  in  contemptuously  leupiiia  over  ihejbtiie.* 

*  or  these  calumnies  Plutarch  rmikes  no  mention,  in  his  LiTc  of 
ThcMiusi  the  calamities  to  which  they  jrave  birth  being  too  noto- 
rious, M  subjects  of  tragedy,  to  require  more  particular  spocitication. 
Or  may  we  here  trat:e  the'  national  partiality,  no  generally  ascribed 
'^urccian  biogra|)hcr P* 
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What  is  more,  the  anger  of  Romulus  discharged 
itself  in  an  action  of  most  unfortunate  consequence; 
but  that  of  Theseus  proceeded  no  ftrther  than 
words,  reproaches,  and  imprecations,  the  usual  re- 
venge of  old  men;  The  rest  of  the  young  man's 
misery  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  fortune.  Thus 
far,  then,  Theseus  appears  to  deserve  the  prefe- 
rence. 

But  Romulus  has,  in  the  first  place,  this  eminent 
advantage,  that  he  rose  to  distinction  from  very  small 
beginnings.  For  the  two  brothers  were  reputed 
slaves,  and  sons  of  herdsmen  ;  and  yet,  before  they 
attained  to  liberty  themselves,  they  bestowed  it  upon 
almost  all  the  Latins ;  gaining  at  once  the  most  glo- 
rious titles,  as  destroyers  of  their  enemies,  deliverers 
of  their  kindred,  kings  of  nations,  and  founders  of 
cities:  not  transplanters,  like  Theseus,  who  filled 
indeed  one  city  with  people,  but  did  it  by  ruining 
many  others,  which  bore  the  names  of  ancient  kings 
and  heroes.  And  Romulus  subsequently  effected 
the  same,  when  he  compelled  his  enemies  to  de- 
molish their  habitations,  and  incorporate  with  theif 
conquerors.  He  had  not  however  a  city  ready  built 
to  enlarge,  or  to  fill  with  inhabitants  firom  other 
towns ;  but  he  created  one,  gaining  to  himself  lands, 
a  country,  a  kingdom,  children,  wives,  alliances; 
and  this,  without  destroying  or  ruining  any  one.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  a  great  benefitctor  to  persons 
who,  having  neither  house  nor  habitation,  willingly 
became  his  citizens  and  people.  He  did  not  indeed, 
like  Theseus,  destroy  robbers  and  rufiSans ;  but  he 
subdued  nations,  took  cities,  and  triumphed  over 
kings  and  generals. 

As  for  the  fate  of  Remus,  it  is  doubtful  by  what 
hand  he  fell;  most  writers  ascribing  it  to  others, 
and  not  to  Romulus.  But  he  confessedly  saved  his 
mother  from  destruction;  and  placed  his  grand- 
father, who  was  living  in  mean  and  dishonourable 
subgectbn,  upon  the  urone  of  ^neas :  He  likewise 
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voluntarily  did  him  many  kind  offices,  and  never 
iiiadvertently  oifcred  liim  any  injury.  On  the  other 
hand  Theseus  I  think,  in  forgetting  or  neglecting 
the  Command  about  the  sail,  can  scarely  by  any  ex- 
cuses, or  before  the  mildest  judges,  avoid  the  impu- 
tation of  parricide.  Sensible  how  difficult  the  defence 
of  this  affair  would  be  to  those  wiio  should  attempt 
it,  a  certain  Athenian  writer  feigns  that,  when  the 
ship  approached,  .i^geus  ran  in  great  haste  to  the  ci- 
tfldel  for  the  better  view  of  it,  and  missing  his  step 
fell  down  ;  as  if  he  were  destitute  of  servants,  or  went 
(in  whatever  hurry)  unattended  to  the  sea. 

Moreover,  Theseus'  rapes,  and  offences  with  re- 
spect to  women,  admit  of  no  plausible  excuse  :  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  they  were  frequent — for  he 
carried  ofl'  Ariadne,  Antiope,  and  Anaxo  the  Troo- 
zenian,  and,  after  the  rest,  Helen ;  though  slie  was 
a  girl  not  yet  come  to  maturity,  and  he  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  think 
no  more  even  of  lawful  marriage.  The  next  aggra- 
vation is,  the  cause ;  for  the  daughters  of  the  Trou- 
zenians,  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Amazons  were 
in  no  respect  more  suitable  for  child-bearing,  than 
those  of  the  Athenians  sprung  from  Erechtheus  and 
.  Cecrops.  These  things,  therefore,  expose  him  to 
the  suspicion  of  a  wanton  and  licentious  appetite. 
On  tiie  other  hand  Romulus,  having  carried  off  at 
once  almost  eight  liundrcd  women,  did  not  take  them 
all,  but  only  Ersilia  (as  it  is  said)  for  himself,  and  dis- 
tributed the  rest  among  the  most  respectable  citizens. 
And  afterward,  by  the  honourable  and  affectionate 
treatment  which  he  procured  them,  he  turned  that 
injury  and  violence  into  a  glorious  exploit,  pcrtbrmed 
with  3  political  view  to  the  good  of  society.  Thus 
he  united  and  cemented  the  two  nations  together, 
and  opened  a  source  of  future  kindness  and  of  addi< 
tional  power.  Time  bears  witness  to  the  conjugal 
modesty,  tenderness,  and  fidelity,  which  he  establish- 
ed ;  for  during  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  no  man 
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attempted  to  leave  his  wife,  nor  any  woman  her  hus- 
band \  Andy  as  the  very  curious  among  the  Greeks 
can  tell  you,  who  was  the  first  person  that  killed  his 
father  and  mother,  so  all  the  Romans  know  that  Spu* 
rius  Carvilius  was  the  first  who  divorced  his  wife, 
alleging  her  barrenness  ^  The  immediate  effects, 
as  well  as  length  of  time,  attest  what  I  have  said* 
For  by  means  of  these  alliances,  the  two  kings  shared 
the  kingdom,  and  the  two  nations  came  under  the 
same  government.  But  the  marriages  of  Theseus 
procured  the  Athenians  no  friendship  with  any  other 
state :  on  the  contrary,  they  generated  enmity,  wars, 
the  destruction  of  their  citizens,  and  at  last  the  loss 
of  Aphidnse ;  which  merely  through  the  compassion 
of  the  enemy  \  whom  the  inhabitants  supplicated 
and  honoured  like  gods,  escaped  the  fate  that  befel 
Troy  on  account  of  Paris.  The  mother  of  Theseus 
however,  deserted  and^ven  up  by  her  son,  not  only 
risked,  but  actually  su^red,  the  misfortunes  of  He- 
cuba, if  her  captivity  indeed  be  not  a  ficjtion,  as 
much  besides  may  very  well  be.  ,As  to  the  stories, 
which  we  have  concerning  both,  pf  a  supernatufal 
kind,  the  difference  is  great.  For  Romulus  was 
preserved  by  the  signal  favour  of  heaven }  but  as  the 
oracle,  which  commanded ^geus  not  to  approach  any 
woman  in  a  foreign  country,  was  neglected,  the 
birth  of  Theseus  appears  to  have  been  unacceptable 
to  the  gods. 

^  Dios.  Halic  (ii.  d.)  wkh  gtatkr  exactnen  acqnaintd  ut,  diat 
it  was  A.  U.  C  530,  in  the  coaaulate  of  M.  FompouiiiB  Malho  and 
C.  Papirius  Maeso. 

^  Ckrvilius  made  oath  before  the  censors,  that  he  had  the  highest 
regard  for  his  wife ;  and  that  it  was  solely  in  compliance  with  the 
sacred  eagagemfent  of  ratorriagey  the  design  of  which  was  to  have 
children,  Uiat  be  diyorced  her.  But  this  did  not  prevent  his  cha* 
racter  from  being  ever  afterward  odious  to  the  people,  who^hought 
be  had  set  a  itiost  pernicious  example.  ( AuL  Gell.  iv.  S.9  and  xvii. 
21.)    See  not  (7d.) 

'  Castor  and  PoJlnx. 


LIFE 


LYCURGUS'. 


SUMMARY. 

Hiffhrtttt  opinions  aboxd  ike  age  nf  Lt/curgus.  Hit  origin.  He 
btcomei  king  of  Sparta,  and  q/leruard  guardian  to  the  ting  hit 
nephew.  His  travels :  and  return  to  Sparta.  He  ConsuUt  the 
Delphic  oracle.  His  taua,  and  tennle.  Retpeelive  rigkti  (if  the 
people  and  kingi  in  their  atsemblies.  Authority  of  the  Ephori. 
Division  ijf  the  territory.  Sebttitution  of  iron  currency  to  that  of 
gold  and  stiver.  The  usclett  artt  banished  from  Sparta.  Public 
repasts  established.  Insurrection  of  the  rich  citixens.  Akander 
thrusts  out  one  t^his  eyes.  The  regulations  of  the  piihlic  repasts. 
Their  me.  Black  broth.  No  written  tavis.  Regalaliorts  about 
building;  and  mtitery  affairs.  Marriages;  and  education  of 
daughters.  Encnuragemenis  of  marriage,  and  laws  on  the  tubfect. 
Community  of  women.  Education  of  infants  .•  of  boys  of  seven, 
and  of  twelve  years  of  age.  Thrft  permitted.  Mode  of  cultivating 
the  judgement  of  infants.  Short  and  lively  repartees  of  the  Spar- 
tans. Music  and  tongs.  Military  dreit.  March  to  battle.  Ly 
curgus'  war-taicntf.  The  mechanic  arts  resigned  to  the  Helott. 
No  law-tuils  at  Sparta.  Perpetual  Jestivalt.  The  god  ^ laugh* 
ter.  LatBt  rtgutaling  the  election  of  senators  i  Jitner^U,  and 
mourning;  travels,  and Jbreigners.  Rrfiexiont.  Lyeurgus  exacts 
an  oath  of  the  cititens,  that  the_y  will  observe  hit  ordinances  ;  and 
sets  out  fir  Ddphi.  His  code  subsitti  Jive  eenturiet.  fyach  and 
cause  qf  it's  decay.  It's  advantages.  Lyeurgut,  after  his  death, 
receives  divine  honours. 


LYOURGU&  IM 


Of  Lycurgus  the  lawgiver  we  have  nothing  to  re* 
late,  that  is  certain  and  uncontroverted.  For  there 
are  different  accounts  of  his  birth,  travels,  and  death, 
and  especially  of  the  laws  and  form  of  goveminent 
which  he  established.  But  least  of  all  are  the  times 
agreed  upon,  in  which  tliis  great  man  lived*  For 
some  say  he  flourished  at  the  same  period  with 
Iphitus  %  and  joined  with  him  in  settling  the  cesia^ 
tion  of  arms  ^  during  the  Olympic  games.     Amcmg 


>  The  Life  of  Ljcnrgnt  va»  vHttes  hisfon  ;htt  ^ 
Plutarch  himself  obferref  in  hit  Life:  of  tiie  \sgaua.  H« 
TCenophon,  to  have  had  a  otror^c  arucbtncrsc  u»  tSM; 
their  customs.  For  beside  ih.t  Llfr.  ku^  luvm^  '/  Mr«if«.  «id4r 
Spartan  chiefs,  we  have  a  Tresirlw;  -f  V't  ^r,  ^Jjt  I.^«*  i£ut  ^-.jAuatf 
of  the  Lacedsmonians.  and  ar>ri>^  '/  Lar/xu/:  Ayv^^-^.v-ri*-**  H« 
makes  Lycurgus  in  all  thinr*  a  Yiri-^n  z^es'*.  «uc  uiAw..^  ^a  >^Ji» 
viour  as  a  proof  that  the  «iM;  ziazt,  m  ::^u&  oo^tjc^st.  v/  v^  ^ndi^ 
sophers,  vas  not  a  mere!  v  ideai  isun:jjs  ;v.acr.ai  -rtMyj^  -^  lAUHoa 
nature.  It  is  certain,  hvverer.  that  tLe  ^^K^oicurji  ^^^.'.ir»;C  ima 
him,  and  his  Isvi  br  the  IleMftt  ^imcu^  v«re  s«!r&7  a.  ^ 
vance  beCweea  the  Pvthouaa  mA  umn^ :  uuc  «r«aK  ic  »* 
latioDS,  (for  insriTyf*,  iLm  cjiui^inx^  s:^  vuc^i,  ^^Mffurj  vuaa^ 
tionable. 

■  Iphitas  king  of  E5i  m  vilA  za  'isirt  rj^r^.r^  ir  jadbg'  «i%^ 
storea,  the  Oira^ie  ^dcs.  i'>?  T«an  Mdu't  v>ac  ji  'twMMfU^ 
reckoned  the  ^riti  Oivw^kOtL  viuia  Vim<iK9r,4;i  ^  ^^'^K.  mA  vie% 
the  name  of  Coras^^A.  m  Si&  iul«v»..^  V/su^udla  lul  it^j^t  ij 
other  ricUirf. 

Iphkuft  be^azi  vx^  agsrkiig  a  tiUTiiu*^  v*  ^»r«;Ui».  vuir.t  u«t 
Eou  bcfievfsd  t&  itfvfr  'a«9sa  uml  mmt  icvvMnr  fiMm^r^c^^  ia2;bAjc 
them.    He  ikxx  or^«iR?i  ait  <>.7*iioi«t  sbxusl   .;uk  (L«war.;ijuttu-j^ 

of  which  WM   HBtf    - .    i.19^4    Tltlf-*,  4.  ^«Cii>niV%     'U  V-.   p'lr.-iAiXUst. 

throoghont  Gr!9C:»  vja.  &  ^evnwft  %^  i^i^  tat::i.mi4Ui  'J^  b<   -.vaAtr^ 


*»*«^*«^^  to  ^  h-Jttfc 


2ir  "aAtir  !;»!«*Sincuin.     /:*s.    i\s^^ »?    '.;r»*<    uv»fk 


which  the  E^bafuxiacc*  uf  ?■«.  loai  tff*^  ^nj.-rC  r  fsi  :..  ^r-st.tfi.-ta 


sfltiy  ana  vIIiIA  '-WlCltilUtt  u.  lU  te^VrrUS^^-ll^     »    -^.4    «:•    -^' 
mviA  kb  txnn:  ii*. '  1  ■mitf'  ^  >sl.  out  «.  i^^itrii  "•'.  -«'  *:  ■'  *- 

imwd  iipr  sine  yirysaL.   T'vuBia    -   !f.       /'  «^'';^  vi^v-^a   -n 
soldier.  murv£  r  #{:.' 
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these  is  Aristotle  the  philosopher,  who  refers  for 
proof  to  an  Ol^-mpic  quoit,  upon  which  was  pre- 
served the  inscription  of  Lycurgus'  name.  But 
others  who,  with  Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus*, 
compute  the  time  by  the  successions  of  the  Spartan 
kings',  place  him  much  eailier  than  tlic  first  Olym- 
piad. TimKUs  however  supposes  that,  as  there  were 
two  Lycurguses  in  Sparta  at  different  times,  the 
actions  of  both  are  ascribed  to  one  on  account  of  his 
particular  renown,  and  tiiat  the  more  ancient  of  thciii 
lived  not  long  after  Homer:  nay,  some  say  that  he 
had  seen  him.  Xenophon  likewise  confirms  the 
opinion  of  his  antiquity,  when  he  makes  him  contem- 
porary with  the  lleraclida;.  It  is  true,  the  latest  of 
the  LacedEemonian  kings  were  of  the  lineage  of  the 
Heraclidae  ;  but  Xenophon  there  seems  to  speak  of 
the  first  and  more  immediate  dcsccndents  of  Her- 
cules *.  As  the  history  of  those  times  is  thus  involved, 
we  shall  endeavour,  in  relating  the  circumstances  of 
Lycurgus'  life,  to  select  such  as  are  least  contro- 
verted, and  follow  authors  of  the  greatest  cre<iit. 

Simonides  the  poet  informs  us  that  I'rytanis,  not 
Eunomus,  was  the  father  of  I.ycurgus.  But  most 
writers  give  us  the  genealogy  of  Lycurgus  and  Euno- 
mus in  a  different  manner ;  for,  according  to  them. 
Soils  was  the  son  of  Patrocles,  ami  grandson  of  Aris- 

*  Eratosthenes  (for  his  learning  denominati't! '  tlif  second  Pbto') 
an  eminent  hisionan,  poet,  and  ^ilosoptier,  flguri^hed  under  Pto- 
lemy Philopfttor :  by  whoie  father,  Ptolemy  Eiiergetes,  he  had  been 
invited  from  Athens,  (o  niiperintend  the  celebrated  Alextindnan 
library.  His  coniemporory,  Apollodonis,  wrote  u  work  (still 
extant)  upon  Mythology,  containing  an  abridgemoil  of  the  histotj 
of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity :  beside  some  other  volumes. 


»'  lost.* 


the 


'  Strabo  says,  that  Lycui^us  the  lawgiver  certainly 
fifth  generation  after  Althemenes,  who  led    a  colony  into  Crete. 


This  Aithenienes  » 


s  the  son  of  Cissus,  who  founded  A 
,  Lycurgus" 
:a.     So  that 


Tgns  at  the 
ifth  degree, 


laid  the  foundation  of  Sparta.     So  that  Lycurgw  flourished  b 
lime  after  Solomon,  about  B.  C  900. 

*  This  pa&sage  >^  in  Xenophon's  excellent  Treatise  on  llic  Re- 
public of  Sparta,  from  which  Plutarch  has  taken  the  chief  part  of 
fliULife. 
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todemus;  Eurytion  the  son  of  Soiis,  Prytanis  of 
Eurytion,  and  Eunomus  of  Prytanis;  to  Eunomut 
was  bom  Polydectes  by  a  former  wife,  and  by  a 
second  named  Dianassa,  Lycurgus.  Eutychidas,  how- 
ever, says  Lycurgus  was  the  sixth  from  Patroclea, 
and  the  eleventh  from  Hercules.  The  most  distin- 
guished of  his  ancestors  was  Soiis,  under  whom  the 
Lacedaemonians  made  the  Helots  their  slaves  ^,  and 
gained  an  extensive  tract  of  land  from  the  Aroa* 
dians.  Of  this  Soiis  it  is  related  that,  being  besieged 
by  the  Clitorians  ^  in  a  difficult  post  where  there  was 
no  water,  he  agreed  to  give  up  all  bis  conauesta^  if 
he  and  his  army  might  drinlc  of  the  neignbouring 
spring.  When  these  conditions  were  ratified,  he  as- 
sembled his  forces,  and  oftered  his  kingdom  to  the 
man  that  would  forbear  drinking ;  not  one  of  them, 
however,  could  deny  himself,  but  they  all  drank. 
Then  SoUs  himself  went  down  to  the  spring,  and 
having  only  sprinkled  his  face  in  sight  of  the  enemy 
marched  off,  and  still  held  the  country,  because  alt 
had  not  drank.  Yet,  though  he  was  highly  honoured 
for  this  action,  the  family  had  not  their  name  from 
him,  but  were  called  after  his  son  Eury tionidas ' : 

7  The  Helota  were  inhabitanu  of  Hdos,  a  nunritiaie  town  of 
Laconia.  The  Lacedmioniaos,  having  conquered  and  made  iLnrea 
of  theniy  called  not  only  them,  but  all  their  other  slaves  Helots.  It 
is  certain,  however,  thieit  the  detcendents  of  the  original  Helots, 
though  they  were  extremely  ill-treated  and  some  of  wem  aasjaiin* 
ated,  iobsirted  many  ages  in  Laconia. 

'  A  peo|ile  of  Arabia,  so  named  firom  their  metropolis,  which 
«ras  denominated  after  one  of  their  kings.  Kear  thb  city  was  a 
fountain,  the  water  of  which  ezdted  the  greatest  disgust  for  wine. 
(Or.  Met.  XV.  SS20* 

^  It  may  be  proper  here  to  give  the  reader  a  short  view  of  the 
regal  government  of  Lacedcmon,  under  the  Herculean  line.  The 
Heraciidse  havine  driven  out  Tisamenes  the  son  of  Orestes,  Eurys- 
tbenes  and  Procies  (Patrodes,  or  Protocles)  the  sons  of  Aristode- 
mua,  reigned  in  that  kii^pdom.  Under  them  the  govermnent  laok 
a  new  form,  and  instead  of  one  sovereigD  became  subject  to  fwou 
These  two  brochen  did  not  divide  the  kingdom  betweaa  lkM^ 
neither  did  thw  agree  to  reign  altematdy;  but  ^owraaijebolly, 
and  with  equal  aoibority.  What  is  surprising  la  fim,  aotwiA. 
ftandn>g  their  mutual  jeakmsy,  this  diarchy  did  net  ead  with  thesa 
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and  this,  because  Eurytion  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  who  relaxed  the  strictness  of  kingly  government, 
inclining  to  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  insinu- 
ating himself  into  their  favour.  Hence  their  en- 
croachments iucreafied,  and  tlie  succeeding  kings 
either  becoming  odious  (iom  treating  ttieni  with 
greater  rigour,  or  else  giving  way  tlirotigh  weakness' 
or  in  ho|)es  of  popularity,  for  a  long  time  anarchy 
and  confusion  prevailed  in  Sparta;  by  which  one  ot 
its  kings,  the  father  of  Lycurgus,  Ios(  his  li(e.  For, 
while  he  was  endeavouring  to  part  some  persuns 
concerned  in  a  fray,  he  received  a  wound  by  a 
kitchen-knife  of  which  he  died,  leaving  the  kingdom 
to  his  eldest  son  Polydcctcs. 

But  lie  too  dying  soon  afterward,  the  general  voice ' 
called  Lycurgus  to  ascend  the  thione ;  and  hs 
actually  did  so,  till  it  appeared  that  his  brother's 
widow  was  pregnant.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  this, 
he  declared  that  the  kingdom  belonged  in  her  issue, 
provided  it  were  male ;  and  retained  the  administra- 
tion only  as  his  guardian,  with  tiie  title  of '  Prodicos,*  ■ 
which  the  Lacedjemonians  gave  to  tiie  guardians  of 
infant-kings,  Within  a  little  time  the  queen  made 
him  a  private  overture,  that  she  would  deslroy  her 
child  upon  condition  that  lie  would  marry  her  when 
king  of  Sparta,  Though  he  detested  her  wickedness, 
he  said  nothing  against  the  proposal ;  but  pretending 
to  approve  it,  charged  her  not  to  use  any  drugs  to 
procure  an  abortion,  lest  nhe  should  endanger  her 
own  health  or  life  j  for  he  would  take  care  that  the 
child,  as  soon  as  born,  should  be  destroyed.  Thus  art- 
fully drawing  on  the  woman  to  her  full  time;  when  he 
heard  that  she  was  in  labour,  he  sent  persons  to  attend 
and  watch  her  delivery;  with  orders,  ifitwereagirl, to 

two  brotherij,  but  continued  under  a  succession  of  thirty  princes  of 
the  Vmi!  of  Eurj'Ethencs,  aiwl  twenty-eeven  of  tliat  of  Proclcs.  Lurj»-, 
tbpnes  WM  succeeded  by  bis  eon  Agis,  from  wiiom  nil  the  dvsccnd- 
•Dtt  of  that  iin«  were  surnanied  AgidK,  as  the  other  linii  took  the 
Bwne  of  EuiytJofiidie  from  Eurytiun,  the  graud«ua  of  Proclea. 
'    (Fsuaan.,  Strob.,  e(  at.) 
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give  it  to  the  women,  but  if  a  boy  to  bring  it  to  him, 
in  whatever  business  he  might  be  engaged.  It  hap- 
pened that  he  was  at  supper  with  the  magistrates, 
when  she  was  delivered  of  a  boy,  and  his  servants 
who  were  present  carried  him  the  child.  When  he 
received  it,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  com- 

?any,  ''  Spartans,  see  here  your  new-born  king/^ 
le  then  laid  him  down  upon  the  chair  of  state,  and 
named  him  Charilaus,  because  of  the  joy  (chara) 
and  admiration  of  his  magnanimity  and  justice,  tea* 
tified  by  all  present.  Thus  the  reign  of  Lycurgui 
lasted  only  eight  months.  But  the  citizens  had  a 
high  veneration  for  him  upon  other  accounts,  and 
rather  paid  him  attention,  and  were  ready  to  execute 
his  commands,  out  of  regard  to  his  virtues,  than 
obeyed  him  as  a  guardian  to  the  king  and  director 
of  the  administration.  There  were  not  wanting  how* 
ever,  those  that  envied  him,  and  opposed  his  ad^ 
vancement  as  too  high  for  so  young  a  man ;  par- 
ticularly, the  relations  and  fnends  of  the  oueen* 
mother,  who  seemed  to  have  been  treated  with  con* 
tempt.  Her  brother  Leonidav  one  day  boldly  at- 
tacked him  with  virulent  language,  and  scrupled 
not  to  tell  him,  that  he  wa.?  well  a^^ured  he  wcNild 
soon  monnt  the  throne ;  thus  preparing  au^cioiM 
and  matter  of  accosatioo  agaimt  Lycurg^s  m  case 
any  accident  should  befid  the  king.  Inunuatimui  c^ 
the  same  kind  were  likewi^  spread  by  the  /jveen- 
mother  hersel£  Kored  with  {jtM  ill  treatmem,  and 
fearing  some  dark  design,  he  dt%f^T7n:7:ed  Ui  avoM 
suspicion  by  travelling  into  cdaier  cf^axAiith^  fill  hi\ 
nephew  Ahouid  be  grown  up,  and  r^«^  a  Km  t/j  mk> 
ceed  him  io  the  iaot&nm. 

He  set  sa3,  therefore,  uA  \zrAied  lu  Kteu^.  T'.^e 
hanng  observed  tiw;  fiaroM  </  giyB*r,x.x: ^^^;  ^A  crm^ 
versed  with  the  OMft  diirmtn^^^  pervjCiu:r«rf ,  r;>  waf 
struck  with  adairados  ^A  ^jzjt  ^A  iZjtL:  ^ai  ^%  aod 
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probably  *^,  he  first  met  with  Homer's  poems,  which 
were  preserved  by  the  posterity  of  Cleophylus.  Ob- 
serving that  many  moral  sentences  and  much  political 
knowledge  were  intermixed  with  his  stories,  which 
had  an  irresistible  charm  ^%  he  collected  them  into 
one  body,  and  transcribed  them  with  pleasure,  in 
order  to  take  them  home  with  him.  For  this  noble 
poetry  was  not  yet  fiilly  known  in  Greece ;  some 

E articular  pieces  only  being  in  a  few  hands,  as  they 
appened  to  be  dispersed.  Lycurgus  was  the  first 
who  made  them  generally  known.  The  Egyptians 
likewise  suppose,  that  he  visited  their  country ;  and 
that  of  all  their  institutions  being  most  pleased  with 
their  distinguishing  the  military  men  from  the  rest  of 
the  people  ^%  he  adopted  the  same  method  at  Sparta; 
and,  by  separating  from  these  the  mechanics  and 
artificers,  dignified  the  constitution,  and  rendered  it 
more  of  a  piece.     This  assertion  of  the  Egyptians  is 

of  the  efiect,  which  the  climate  and  plenty  of  Asia  had  produced. 
They,  afterwards,  became  proverbial  for  their  efieminacy. 

*'  He  adds,  'probably'  («s  rnxu)  because  some  Greek  authors 
have  afibrmed  that  Lycurgus  saw  Homer  himself,  who  was  at  that 
time  at  Chios.  But  Plutarch's  opinion  is  more  to  be  relied  upon. 
Homer  died  before  Lycureus  was  bom.  Before  the  time  of  Lycur- 
gus, they  had  nothing  of  Homer  in  Greece,  except  some  detached 
pieces ;  which  were  severally  named,  from  their  respective  subjects^ 
*  The  Valour  of  Diomedes,  '  Hector's  Ransom,'  and  the  like.  (L.) 
So  the  Romans,  previously  to  the  death  of  Virgil,  had  only  separate 
portions  of  the  .£neid ;  *  The  Eloge  on  Marcus,'  <  the  Passion 
and  Death  of  Dido,'  *  the  Descent  into  the  Shades,'  Ac.  But  this 
in  no  degree  affects  the  integrity  of  those  illustrious  poems  in  their 
present  arrangement.* 

'^  Plato's  judgement  upon  this  subject  was  so  diffisrent  from  that 
of  Lycurgus  that,  when  he  excludes  poets  from  his  republic,  he 
makes  no  exception  in  fiivour  even  of  Homer  himself;  whom 
on  account  principally  of  his  misrepresentation  of  the  gods,  he 
regards  as  a  writer  pernicious  to  youtn.  In  this  hostility,  however, 
he  stands  liearly  smgle ;  for  the  mere  Zolli  of  antiquity  deserve  not 
to  be  mentioned  ;  and  the  reader  will  easily  recollect  the  hish  tea* 
timony  of  Alexander  the  Great,  among  those  of  others,  in  his  behalf* 
Horace  indeed  (£p.  L  ii.  S,  4.)  asserU  his  superiority,  as  an  ethicil 
writer,  to  Uie  most  eminent  teaucbers  of  the  Aosdem^  Mid  thePercli.^ 

'^  The  ancient  Egyptians  kept  not  only  the  pne^Mid'  nililerf 
Bien,  who  consisted  chiefly  of  the  nobility,  distmct  ftom  themteir 
the  people;  but  the  other  empleyments,  vfx.  those  of  * 

I  2 
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confirmed  by  snriie  of  the  Greek  writers.  But  wc 
know  of  no  one  except  Aristocrates,  the  son  of  Hip- 
parclius  and  a  Spartan,  who  has  afHrmcd  that  he  went 
to  Lybia  and  Spain,  and  in  Uis  Indian  excursions 
converaed  with  the  Gymnosophists '". 

The  Lacediemonians  found  their  need  of  Lycnr- 
gnswlien  absent,  and  sent  many  embassies  to  entreat 
him  to  return.  For  they  perceived  that  their  kings  had 
barely  the  title  andoutwardappcndages  of  royalty.but 
in  nothin;^  eise  differed  from  the  multitude  ;  whereas 
Lycurgus  had  a  natural  ability  to  guide  the  measures 
of  government,  and  powers  of  persuasion  which  won 
the  human  heart.  The  kings,  however,  were  con- 
sulted about  his  return,  and  they  hoped  that  in  his 
presence  they  sliould  experience  less  insolence 
among  the  people.  Returning  then  to  a  city  thus 
disposed,  he  immediately  applied  himself  to  alter  tlie 
wiiole  frame  of  the  constitution  :  sensible  tliat  a  par- 


atiepbcrds,  merchantSi  interpreters,  aud  searaca,  ileBCendctl  in  |Hirli- 
cuIbT  tribes  or  Cuttx  Trom  father  to  son.  (L.)  The  above  institu- 
tion  however,  according  to  HerodoL  (ii,  Ui8.),  might  liave  been 
derived  by  Lvfurgus  from  n  source  nearer  home,  as  it  prcvaiUit 
among  the  ThruL-imia,  tScythian*,  &c,* 

'*  Indian  pricstt  and  ]iliiloSiiphers,  «-ho  went  almost  naked  and 
lived  in  wwMs.  The  BrauliioaiM  were  one  of  th«r  cects.  Tticy 
had  a  great  dislike  to  idlcncM.  ApuWius  informs  us,  that  tlicir 
pupili  were  ot>l!)!i'd  to  fiive  account  avity  day  of  some  good  which 
thtiy  had  done,  i-ither  by  incditfttion  or  in  action,  bi.'iure  they  wore 
admitted  to  &it  down  [u  dimier.  So  llioroughly  were  they  per- 
Huadedof  tlictrammigratioa  of  the  soul,  and  of  a  Iiapny  one  for 
iheiusc-lvcs,  ili.it  they  used  to  commit  thenisclvcd  to  the  llainei, 
when  they  Iind  lived  to  satiety  or  were  apprehensive  of  any  misfor- 
tune.  VVe  uru  afraid  hiiwevci  thu  it  wok  vanity,  which  induced  orie 
of  thern  to  burn  hiiutelf  bel'ure  Alexander  tJie  Ureat,  and  anoihvr 
to  do  the  B&Rie  before  Aufciutu*  Cnsar.  (t») 

Whclhcr  Iv^curcu*  did  or  did  not  visit  India,  is  a  point  in  dispuie 
betwcrn  the  Frcncli  transhHors,  iMM.  Dacier  and  Hicard;  the  first 
bain^'  diiposL'd  to  claim  for  Alexander  tJis  Great  tite  honour  of 
havioK  opened  to  the  ancients  the  way  into  ihe  East;  though  be 
eliiewltcre  uti'ins  to  admit  lliitt  I'jthagonu.  who  preceded  '  Mace- 
donia* madman '  by  more  iJian  three  centurica.  had  travelled  ibitbcr 
— and  M.  Iticard  conceiving  tliat  the  honour  of  Alexander  is  &ntE. 
cicntly  consulted  by  allowing  him  to  have  been  the  first,  who  led  aa 
onny  iulo  tliat  remote  port  uf  the  world.* 
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tial  change,  and  the  introducing  of  some  new  laws, 
would  be  of  little  advantage,  and  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  body  diseased  and  full  of  bad  humours,  whose 
temperament  is  to  be  corrected  and  regenerated  by 
medicines,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  a  new  regimen. 
With  these  sentiments,  he  went  to  Delphi ;  and  when 
he  had  offered  sacrifice  and  consulted  the  god'%  he 
returned  with  that  celebrated  oracle,  in  which  the 
priestess  called  him,  <'  Beloved  of  the  gods,  and 
*'  rather  a  god  than  a  man/'  As  to  his  request,  that 
he  mfffht  enact  good  laws,  she  told  him ;  '^  Apollo 
**  had  heard  his  prayer,  and  promised  that  the  consti* 
^*  titfion,  which  he  was  about  to  establish,  should  be 
^^  the  most  excellent  in  the  world."  Thus  encou- 
raged, he  applied  to  the  nobility,  and  desired  them 
to  put  their  nands  to  the  work  ;  addressing  himself 
at  first  privately  to  his  friends,  and  afterward  by 
degrees  trying  the  disposition  of  others,  and  pre- 
paring them  to  concur  in  the  business.  When  mat- 
ters were  ripe,  he  ordered  thirty  of  the  principal 
citizens  to  appear  armed  in  the  market-place  by  break 
of  day,  to  strike  terror  into  such  as  might  be  inclined 
to  oppose  him.  Hermippus  has  preserved  the  names 
of  twenty  of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  but  he  who 
had  the  greatest  share  in  the  whole  enterprise,  and 
gave  Lycurgus  the  most  effectual  assistance  in  the 
establishing  of  his  laws,  was  called  Arithmiades.  Upon 
the  first  alarm  king  Charilaus,  apprehending  it  to  be 
a  design  against  his  person,  took  refuge  in  the  Chal- 

''  As  Minos  had  persuaded  the  Cretans  that  his  laws  were  deli- 
Tcred  to  him  from  Jupiter,  so  Lycurgus,  his  imitator,  was  wilhng  to 
make  the  Spartans  believe  that  he  did  every  thing  by  the  directiou 
of  Apollo,  Other  legislators  have  found  it  very  convenient  to  pro- 
pagate an  opinion,  that  their  institutions  were  trom  the  gods.  For 
that  self-love  in  human  nature,  which  would  but  ill  have  tolerated 
the  superiority  of  genius  implied  in  an  unassisted  lawgiver,  found 
an  ease  and  satisfaction  in  admitting  his  new  regulations,  when  they 
were  said  to  come  from  heaven.  (L.y  It  not  only  secured  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people  indeed,  but  steugthened  tlie  sanctions  of  the 
laws  themselves,  by  callins  in  the  aid  of  consciencOi  to  ratify  the 
external  principles  of  dbecuence.* 
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cioecos'*.  But  lie  was  qiiickl)'  satisfied,  and  accept* 
of  their  oatli.  Nay,  far  frori  being  obstinate,  he 
joined  in  the  undertaking.  He  was  indeed  so 
remarkable  for  tlie  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  that 
Archel^iis,  his  partner  in  the  throne,  is  reported  to 
Jiave  said  to  some  who  were  praising  the  young 
king;  *■  Yes,  Chariiaus  is  a  good  man  to  be  sure,  for 
"  he  cannot  find  in  his  heart  to  punish  the  guilty." 
Among  the  many  new  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  the 
first  and  most  important  was  that  of  a  Senate;  which 
sharing  (as  Plato  says'")  in  the  power  of  the  kings, 
before  too  imperious  and  unrestrained,  and  having 
e<]ual  authority  with  them,  was  the  means  of  keeping 

"  That  18,  <  the  brazen  temple.'  It  vaG  standing  in  the  time  of 
PausaniaG,  who  was  conteinporary  with  Marcus  Antoninus. 

'*  The  paas^e  to  which  Plutarcn  refers,  is  in  Plato's  third  book  of 
Laws,  .where  he  ii*  examining  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of  stutes. 
An  Athenian  is  introduced,  saying  to  a  LacedaMuonian  :  '  Some 
god,  I  believe,  in  his  care  for  your  state  and  in  his  foresight  of  what 
would  happen,  ha£  given  you  two  kings  of  the  same  family :  in  order 
that,  reigning  jointly,  they  might  govern  with  the  more  modera- 
tion, and  Sparta  experience  uie  greater  tranquillity-  After  this, 
when  the  regal  authority  was  grown  again  too  absolute  and  impe- 
rious, a  divine  spirit  residing  in  a  human  nature  (I'.r.  Lycurgus) 
reduced  it  within  the  bounds  of  equity  and  moderation,  by  the  wise 
provision  of  a  senate,  whose  authority  was  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
kin     ■■■''"'"  ~  '"■'■'■'''  ■ 


kings."  Aristotle  (Pol.  ii.  7.)  tinds  fault  with  this  c 
the  institution  of  the  senate,  that  the  senators  were  to  continue  for 
life :  for,  as  the  mind  grows  old  with  the  bodv,  he  deemed  it  absurd 
to  put  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens  into  the  power  of  men,  who 
through  age  might  become  incapable  of  judging.  He  likewiae 
thought  it  imreasonable,  that  they  were  not  rendered  accountable 
for  their  actions.  But  for  the  latter  inconvenience  suiScicnt  povi- 
tion  seems  to  have  been  afterward  made  by  the  institution  of  the 
Ephori,  who  had  it  chiefly  in  charge  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
people :  and  therefore  Plato  adds,  '  A  third  blessing  to  Sparta  was 
the  prince  who,  finding  the  power  of  the  senate  and  the  kings  too 
arhitrary  and  uncontrollecl,  contrived  the  authority  of  the  Ephori  ai 
H  restraint  upon  it.'  &c.  (L. ) 

'■"he  most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  this  constitution  was  the 


■existence  of  iwo  kings;  but  after  the  instiiuiions  of  Lycurgus 
'c  influence,  the  factions,  to  which  this  rivalry 


liitd  loMt  their  primitive 

gave  birth,  ruined  Sparta,  verifying  the  first  part  of  the  old 

A'«  regna  toeiam  Jerre,  nee  ticdtt  sciual. 
;ind  vet  to  tliis  division  of  power  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  1 1  ,J  ittfibutea 
the  uuration  of  that  sinic  !* 
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tbem  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  highly  (j 

contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  state.     l''or  U 

tiJl  that  time  it  had  been  veering  and  unsettled,  I 

sometimes  inclining  to  arbitrary  power,  and  some-  i: 

times  to  a  pure  democracy;  but  this  establishment  ' 

of  a  senate  as  an  intermediate  body,  like  ballast, 
kept  it  in  a  just  equilibrium,  and  placed  it  In  a 
safe  posture  :    the  twenty-eight  senators  adhering  to  | 

the  Kings,  whenever  they  saw  the  people  too  en- 
croaching; and  on  the  other  hand  supporting  the 
people,  whenever  the  kings  attempted  to  make  them- 
selves absolute.  This,  according  to  Aristotle,  was 
the  number  of  senators  fixed  upon,  because  two  of 
the  thirty  associates  of  Lycurgus  deserted  the  busi- 
ness through  fear.  But  Spb«rus  informs  iis,  there 
were  only  twenty-eight  at  first  entrusted  with  the  de- 
sign. There  is  something,  perhaps,  in  it*s  being 
formed  of  seven  multiplied  by  four,  and  withal  the 
first  number  after  six,  that  is  equal  to  all  it's  parts, 
or  perfect^'.  But  I  rather  think  this  precise  num- 
ber of  senators  was  created  that,  together  with  the 
two  kings,  the  whole  body  might  consist  of  thirty 
members. 

This  institutton  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  that  h« 
obtained  from  Delphi  an  oracle  in  its  behalf,  called 
Rhetra  or  *the  Decree,'  which  was  couched  in  very 
ancient  and  uncommon  terms,  and  being  interpreted 
ran  thus :  "  When  you  have  built  a  temple  to  the 
Syllanian  Jupiter  and  the  Syllanian  Minerva",  di- 
vided the  people  into  tribes  and  classes,  and  esta- 
blished a  senate  of  thirty  persons,  including  the  two 

"  Tlie  doctrine  of  numbers  was  most  probably  unknown  to 
Lycurgus,  who  was  besides  but  little  likely  to  found  any  part  of  his 
oanatitution  upon  a  pun." 

"  As  no  account  can  be  given  of  tbe  meaning  of  the  word  '  Syl. 
Ionian,'  it  is  supposed  it  should  be  cither  read  '  Sellasian,'  fruin  Sel- 
lasio,  a  town  of  Lacouiu  upon  the  Kurotas  or  (Enus  (Liv.  xxxiv. 
28.) ;  or  else  '  Hellanian,'  as  much  as  to  say,  the  Grecian  Jupiter, 
Ac  (L.) 

This  oracle,  delivered  in  llie  old  Doric  dialect,  Plutarch  ii 


L 


originnJ  interprets;  but  in  u  version  such  a  measure  wouM  be  su- 
pertittcus,  and  is  therefore  omitted." 


X 


it  upon 

the 

The 

to  n- 
propond  €o  tbem  by 
as  B  process  of 
tts»  ti»r  changed 
ftke  decrees,  the 
in  the 
people  attempt  to  cor- 
mpt  anf-  ^v,  tiie  scaate  aiid  cfaidfs  ihali  retire  :"* 
tinat  tMj  tbej  iikaii  diHoive  the  aMMbir,  and  annul 
u.e  aJ:enuioa«.  Azxl  thej  ibund  meaiu  to  persuade 
the  Spartans^  that  tins  liieviae  was  cmioed  by 
ApoUo,  as  me  lam  from  these  verses  of  TVitms^: 


Ye  •oat  of  Spana,  who  tf  Phcsbos' ihnDC 

Yoor  humble  tovs  prefer^  tout  ear  in^liw^ 

T«  hk  dn!«d  roioe.    Tov  benteow  m]m  to  guide 

Two  guardin  Juaga,  a  senate  b^'tbevakie, 

Aod  tile  coacumng  people  lastuig  Laws 

ShaJJ  iritb  joint  power  establish* 

Though  the  government  was  thus  tempered  by 
Lycurgusy  yet  it  soon  afterward  degenerated  into 
an  oligarchy,  whose  power  was  exercised  with  such 
wantonness  and  violence,  that  it  wanted  indeed,  as 
Plato  expresses  it^  *  a  curb/    This  they  found  in  the 

"  A  lyric  poet,  whoni  the*  Athniiiins  sent  an  a  frnncral  to  assist 
tlitf  N|mrt«iiM:  am!  who,  by  the*  iiis|)iiih^  rfloct  of  voino  verses  re- 
c'li'-cl  III  till*  lu*»d  of  his  troopN,  giuucd  tlicni  a  sigiml  victory  over 
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authority  of  the  Ephori'^,  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
^ears  after  Lycurgus.  Elatus  was  the  first  person 
invested  with  this  dignity,  in  the  reign  of  Theopom- 
pus ;  who  when  his  wife  upbraided  him,  that  he 
would  leave  the  regal  power  to  his  children  less 
than  he  received  it,  replied,  '^  Nav,  greater,  because 
^'  more  lasting/'    And  in  fiurt  the  prerogative,  so 

''  Herodotus  (i.  63*)  and  Xenophon  (de  Rep.  Lac.  vUL)  tell  lu, 
that  the  Ephori  were  appointed  hy  Lycureus  himself.  But  the  ao 
count,  which  Plutarch  p^es  us  from  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.)  and 
others,  of  their  being  instituted  long  afterward,  seems  more  agree- 
able to  reason.  For  it  is  not  likely  that  Lycurffus,  who  in  all  thinei 
endeavoured  to  support  the  aristocracy,  and  Tefl  the  people  onTy 
the  right  of  assenting  or  dissenting,  would  appoint  a  kind  of  tribunes 
of  the  people,  to  be  masters  as  it  were  of  botti  the  kings  and  the  se- 
nate. Some,  indeed,  suppose  the  Ephori  to  have  been  at  first  the 
kings*  friends,  to  whom  thev  delegated  their  authority,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  be  in  the  field.  But  it  is  very  clear,  that  tliey  were 
elected  by  the  people  out  of  their  own  body,  and  sometimes  out  of 
it*s  very  orega;  for  the  boldest  citizen,  whoever  he  was,  was  most 
likely  to  be  chosen  to  this  office,  which  was  intended  as  a  check 
upon  the  senate  and  the  kin^.  They  were  five  in  number,  like^ 
the  Quinqueviri  in  tlie  republic  of  Carthage ;  were  annually  elected ; 
and,  in  onier  to  effect  any  thing,  were  obliged  to  be  unanimous. 
Their  authority,  though  well  designed  at  first,  came  at  length  to  be 
in  a  manner  boundless.  They  presided  in  popular  assemblies,  col- 
lected their  suffrages,  declared  war,  made  peace,  treated  with  fo- 
rei^  princes,  determined  the  number  of  forces  to  be  raised,  ap- 
pointed the  funds  to  maintain  them,  and  dutributed  rewards  and 
punishments  in  the  name  of  the  state.  They  likewise  held  a  court 
of  justice,  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  all  magistrates,  inspected 
the  behaviour  and  education  of  youth,  had  a  particular  jurisoiction 
over  the  Helots,  and  in  short  by  degress  drew  the  whole  adminis- 
tration into  their  hands.  They  even  went  so  for,  as  to  put  king 
Agis  to  death  under  a  form  ox  justice,  and  were  themselves  at  last 
kifled  by  Cleomenes.  (L.) 

M.  Barthclemy  however,  in  his  Travels  of  Anacharsis,  thinks 
that  the  function  of  the  Ephori  was  a  magistracy  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Lycurgus,  as  they  roused  the  people  to  resist  his  innova- 
tions. Ihe  Cretans  too,  whom  he  copied,  had  officers  called 
Cosmi,  compared  by  Aristotle  with  the  Epjw>"-  Besides,  most 
authors  mention  them,  not  as  a  novelty  of  Theoponipus,  but  as 
applied  by  him  in  the  way  of  a  check  to  the  royal  power.  The 
probability  therefore  is,  that  Lycurgus  continued  to  them  some 
of  their  existing  privileges ;  and  that  Theopompus  invested  them 
with  others,  whidi  converted  the  government  into  a  kind  of  oli- 
ijarchy.* 
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stripped  of  all  extravagant  pretensions,  no  longer 

occasioned  either  envy  or  danger  to  it's  possessors. 
,  By  these  means  they  escaped  the  miseries,  which 

befel  the  Messenian  and  Argive  kings,  who  would 
[  not  in  the  least  remit  the  severity  of  their  power  in 
\  fivour  of  the  people.  From  nothing  more  indeed 
l^does  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Lyciirgus  appear, 
f  than  from  the  disorderly  governments,  and  the  bad 

understanding  which  subsisted  between  the  kings  and 
I  the  people  of  Messene  and  Argos,  slates  near  in 
I  Wood  and  in  situation  to  Sparta '*.  For  as  at  first 
[  they  were  in  all  respects  equal  to  her,  and  possessed 

s  better  country",  and  yet  preserved  no  lasting  hap- 

Siness,  but  throngh  the  insolence  of  the  kings  and 
isobedicnce  of  the  people  were  harassed  with  per- 
petual troubles ;  they  most  clearly  evinced   that  it 
I  was  really  a  felicity  more  than  human,  a  blessing 
from  heaven  to  the  Spartans,  to  have  had  a  legislator 
who  knew  so  well   how  to  frame  and  temper  their 

Sovernment^.      But   this  was  an  event  of  a  later 
ate. 
A  second  and  more  adventurous  political  entcr- 

frise  of  Lycurgiis  was,  a  new  division  of  the  lands, 
n  these  he  had  found  a  prodigious  inequality,  the 
[  city  overcharged  with  many  indigent  persons  who 
tlud  none,  and  the  great  property  accumulated  in 
ftiw  hands  of  a  few.     Determined  therefore  to  root 


i  I^ccdi 


'*  Hiese  three  states  claimed  a  common  origin,  from  the  Hera- 
cliilc ;  Argos  tiDil  MfMene  deriving  themselves  from  TenienuH  and 
Cmphuutes,  and  Sparta  from  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  (the  sons 
of  Aristodemus)  their  nephews.* 

"  The  mouDUins,  which  intersected  the  territory  of  Sparta, 
almost  prevented  it'b  cultivation  j  while  wc  have  Strabo's  autho- 
rity for  representing  Messeniu  and  Argolis,  from  their  extensive 
luid  well-watered  plain*,  at  two  of  the  richest  part*  of  Greece.* 

'^  Whatever  Plutarch  might  mean  by  ravtm  fiff  m  v'ri^',  it  is  cer- 
laiii  that  kingly  power  hod  piven  plnce  to  democracy  in  MessenK 
and  ArfToe,  long  hcfore  tUt  tunc  ul  Lycurgus.  Tliosc  state*  in- 
deed experience  great  internal  troubiy*,  not  only  while  under  the 
government  of  kings,  but  wlien  in  the  form  of  commonwealths ; 
and  never,  uAcr  the  age  of  that  lcgi«lator.  made  any  figure  erjuol  to 
I^ccdviuon. 
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out  the  evils  of  insolence,  envy,  avarice,  and  lux- 
ury, and  those  still  mare  inveterate  and  fatal  dis- 
tempers of  a  state,  poverty,  and  riches,  he  persuaded 
them  to  cancel  all  former  divisions  of  land  and  to 
make  new  ones^  in  such  a  manner  that  they  miglt^^U 
be  perfectly  equal  in  their  possessions  and  manne^^H 
of  living.      Hence,  if  they  were  ambitious  of  d'or   • 
tinction,  they  must  seek  it  in  virtue,  as  no  other  dif- 
ference was  led,  between  them,  but  that  which  arises 
from  the  dishonour  of  base  actions  and  the  praise  of 

food  ones.     His   proposal  was  carried  into  e6ect. 
le  made  nine  thousand  lots   for  the   territory  of 
Sparta,  which  he  distributed  among  so  many  citi- 
zens, and  thirty  thousand  for  the  inh;ibitants  of  the 
rest  of  Laconia.     But  some  say,  he  made  only  six 
thousand  shares  for  the  city,    and  that  Polydorus 
subsequently  added  three  more :  others,  that  Poly- 
dorus doubled  the  number  appointed  by  Lycurgus, 
which  were  only  four  thousand  five  hundred.     Each 
lot  was  capable  of  producing  (one  year  with  another) 
seventy   medimni    of  grain   for   each  man's    and 
twelve  for  each  woman,  beside  a  quantity  of  wine 
and  oil  in  proportion.    Such  a  provision  they  tliought 
sufficient  for  health  and  a  good  habit  of  body,  and 
they  wanted  nothing  more.     A  story  is  told  of  him 
that,  not  Jong  afterward,  returning  from  a  journey 
through  the  fields  just  reaped,  aud  seeing  the  shocks 
standing  parallel  and  equal,  he    smiled,  and  said  to 
some  that  were  near  hin> ;  **  How  like  is  Laconia  to 
"  an  estate,  newly  divided  among  many  brothers  \  " 
After  this  he  attempted  to  divide  also  the  move- 
ables, in  order  to  banish  all  appearance  of  inequa- 
lity :  but  he  soon  perceived,   that   they  could  not 
bear  to  have  their  goods  directly  taken  from  them  ; 
and  therefore  he  adopted  another  method,  counter- 
working their  avarice  by  a   stratagem"      ^"''"*    **- 


n'".     I'irHt.  he 


*'  By  a  man  is  meant  the  master  of  a  fnmilyi  irboH  ■ 
was  hi  subsist  ujmn  this  allotment. 

'"  For  a  long  tme  after  Lycurgus,  tho 
posed  the  growtli  of  avarice  :  insotnuch  ttu 
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stopped  the  currcHcy  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin, 
,  and  ordered  that  they  should  make  use  of  iron  money 
j  hnly:  then,  to  a  great  quantity  and  weight  of  this 
lie  assigned  but  a  very  small  value  ;  so  that  to  con- 
tain ten  minfe'*'  a  whole  room  was  required,  and  to 
TeniQve  it,  a  yoke  of  oxen.  When  this  became  cur- 
reht,  many  kinds  of  injustice  ceased  in  Laceda'mon. 
Who  would  steal  or  take  a  bribe,  who  would  defraud 
or  rob,  when  he  was  unable  to  conceal  the  booty ; 
when  he  could  neither  be  dignified  by  the  possession 
of  it,  nor,  if  it  were  cut  in  pieces,  be  served  by  it's 
use  ?  For  we  are  told  that  after  Iiaving  heated  it, 
they  quenched  it  in  vinegar,  to  make  it  brittle  and 
unmalleablc,  and  consequently  unfit  for  any  other 
service.  In  the  next  place,  he  put  down  unprofit- 
able and  superfluous  arts:  if  he  had  not  indeed  done 
this,  most  of  tliem  would  have  fallen  of  themselves, 
when  the  new  money  look  place,  as  the  manufac- 
tures could  not  be  disposed  of.  Their  iron  coin 
would  not  pass  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  but  was  ridi- 
culed and  despised ;  so  that  the  Spartans  had  no 
means  of  purchasing  any  foreign  or  curious  wares, 
neither  did  any  merchaut-ship  unload  in  their  har> 
bours.  There  were  not  even  to  be  found  in  their 
whole  country  either  sophists,  itinerant  fortune- 
tellers, keepers  of  infamous  houses,  or  dealers  in 


bought  an  cstnic  oi  a  great  advantage,  was  called  to  accaiint  for  il, 
and  a  fiiic  Kt  upon  him.  For,  bt/siae  the  injustice  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty  in  buving  a  thing  tnr  less  than  it  was  wortli,  tliev  judged 
that  he  wad  too  tiesiraits  of  gain,  since  his  mind  was  emmoyud  in 
getting,  it  an  age  when  otlieis  think  only  of  spending. .  But  when 
the  ypartans,  no  longvr  satisfied  with  their  own  lerritorics  (u  Ly- 
eurgua  had  enjoined  them  to  be)  engaged  in  foreign  wan,  their 
nimicy  not  hiiing  current  in  othur  countries,  they  found  tIteniselvM 
obliged  to  apply  to  tlie  Persians,  wliitse  gold  andsilvnr  dazzled  their 
eyes.  And  uicur  covetoufiieu  grew  at  length  so  infkitious,  that  it 
oecBsinned  the  proverb  itMfntioneil  by  I'lato,  '  One  may  see  a  great 
deal  uf  money  tarriid  into  l^etdtciLJun,  but  one  never  nets  any  of 
k  broucht  out  again.'  I'or  niodt-rn  instoneeN  of  n  siuular  kirkO,  in 
vhich  U)t  sternness  of  rcpubiicnnism  yielded  19  the  tumptations  of 
■ranee,  sec  Niiylor's  History  »l'  Helvetia,  ^ee  also  itote  (710 
'  w:J^.Sf.lOiiL(»cfling. 
2 
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gold    and  silver   trinkets,    because  there  was  no 
money.    Thus  luxury,  losing  by  degrees  the  means 
by  which  it  is  cherished  and  supported,  died  away : 
even  they  who  had  great  possessions  derived  no  ad- 
vantage from  them,  since  they  could  not  be  exhibited 
in  public,  but  must  lie  useless  in  unregarded  reposi- 
tories.    Hence  it  was,  that  excellent  workmanship 
was  sliown  in  their  useful  and  necessary  furniture, 
as  beds,  chairs,  and  tables ;  and  the  Lacedaemonian 
cup,  called   Cothon'^  (as  Critias  informs  us)  was 
highly  valued,   particularly  in  campaigns:   for  the 
water  which  must  then  of  necessity  be  drunk,  though 
it  would  often  otherwise  offend  the  sight,  had  it's 
muddiness  concealed  by  the  colour  of  the  cup,  and 
the  thick  part  stopping;    at  the  shelving    brim,  it 
came  clearer  to  the  lips.     Of  these  improvements 
the  lawgiver  was  the  cause  ;  for  the  workmen,  hav- 
ing no  more  employment  in  utensils  of  mere  curio- 
sity, displayed  the  excellence  of  their  art  in  such  as 
were  necessary. 

Desirous  to  complete  the  conquest  of  lnxur}%  and 
to  extirminate  the  love  of  riches,  he  introduced  a 
third  institution,  which  was  wisely  and  ingeniously 
contrived.     This  was  the  use   of  public  tables  , 

'*  A  description  ot*  this  small  earthen  cup,  and  the  passage  of 
Critias  referred  to,  occurs  in  Atliensus  xi.  10.* 

3'  Xenophon  seems  to  have  penetrated  farther  into  the  reason  of 
this  institution  than  any  other  author,  as  indeed  he  had  a  better  op- 
portunity of  doing.  The  rest  only  say,  that  it  was  intended  to  rt- 
press  luxury :  but  he  very  wisely  remarks,  that  it  was  ab^o  inHw^ 
to  serve  for  a  kind  of  school  or  academy,  where  the  youn^  were  k^ 
structed  by  the  old ;  the  former  relating  the  great  tliingb  ibat  hsti 
been  performed  within  their  memory,  and  thus  exciting'  the  gi9»' 
ing  generation  to  distinguish  themselves  by  perforiwtDC*^  ^sqaiEj 
honourable.  It  was  found  impracticable  however  fvr  ai..tfecib<» 
zens  to  eat  in  common,  when  the  number  of  thtui  ci^Jit  to  ctnid 
the  number  of  the  lots  of  land;  and  Dacier  thL'riOjre  i:>-uluitBA^ 
have  been  better,  if  the  lawgiver  liud  ordaJuc-ir  tiitft  ti«M  }Aib;i.'. 
tables  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expcxjbc :  a^  »itt  tat  <:-4>^ 
in  Crete,  whence  he  had  borrowed  the  c4iief  jM0t  of  tiuc  Jii^^t.t  v£ 
(Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  &)  But  it  mnfft  be  coMMemf  doe,  trf.,!-;  ae 
discipline  of  Lycurgus  was  kept  up  is  flf^jmrftr^  tfacy  ;.-".  '.iid 
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where  ail  were  to  eat  iu  common  the  same  meat,  and 
such  kimis  of  it  as  were  appointed  by  law.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  forbidden  to  eat  at  home  upon 
expensive  couches  and  tables,  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  butchers  and  cooks,  or  to  fatten  hkc  vora- 
cious animals  in  private.  For  so  not  only  their  man- 
ners would  be  corrupted^  but  their  bodies  disor- 
dered ;  abandoned  to  every  species  of  sensuality 
and  dissoluteness,  they  would  require  Jong  sleep, 
warm  baths,  and  the  same  indulgences  as  in  perpe- 
tual sickness.  To  effect  this,  was  certainty  very 
great ;  but  it  was  still  greater,  (as  Theophrastus  ex- 
presses it)  to  secure  wealth  from  rapine  and  from 
envy;  or  rather,  by  their  eating  in  common  and  by 
the  frugality  of  their  tables,  to  take  from  it  it's  very 
being.  For  what  use  or  enjoyment  of  it,  what  pecu- 
liar display  of  magnificence  could  there  be,  where 
the  poor  man  went  to  the  same  refreshment  with  the 
opulent  ?  Hence  arose  the  observation,  that  it  was 
only  at  Sparta  where  Plutus  (according  to  the  pro- 
verb) was  kept  blind,  and,  like  an  image,  destitute 
of  life  or  motion.  It  must  farther  be  observed,  that 
they  had  not  the  privilege  of  eating  at  home,  and 
thus  of  coming  without  appetite  to  the  public  repast. 
They  made  a  point  of  observing  any  one,  who  did 
not  eat  and  dnnk  with  them ;  and  reproached,  as 
an  intemperate  and  effeminate  person,  him  that  was 
sick  of  the  common  diet. 

The  rich  therefore,  we  are  told,  were  more  offend- 
ed with  this  regulation  than  with  any  other,  and 
rising  in  a  body  loudly  expre'^scd  lltf'ir  indignation  : 
nay,  they  proceeded  so  far  as  to  assault  Lyeurgus 
with  stones,  so  that  he  was  forced  lo  fly  from  the  as- 
sembly and  take  refuge  in  a  temple.  Unhappily 
however,  before  he  reached  it,  a  young  man  named 


against  any  ipconvenience  from  the  increue  of  citizens  by  sendinK 
out  colonics  and  Lacedtemoo  was  not  burthcned  with  poor,  till  its 
authority  was  on  the  decline. 


u 
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^  parsimony,'  which  the  word  pheido  signifies.  But 
it  is  not  at  all  impossible,  that  the  6rst  letter  might 
by  some  means  or  other  be  added,  and  so  phiditia 
take  place  of  editia,  which  barely  signifies  '  eatiug." 
Tliere  were  fifteen  persons  to  a  table,  or  a  few  more 
or  less.  Each  of  them  was  obliged  to  contribute 
monthly  about  a  bushel  of  meal,  eight  gallons  of 
wine,  ^ve  pounds  of  cheese,  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  figs,  and  a  little  money  to  buy  fiesh  and  fish. 
If  any  of  them  happened  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  first- 
fruits,  or  to  kill  venison,  he  sent  a  part  of  it  to  the 
public  table;  for,  after  a  sacrifice  or  hunting,  he 
was  at  liberty  to  sup  at  home  ;  but  the  rest  were  to 
appear  at  the  usual  place.  Vor  a  long  time,  this 
eating  in  common  was  ob-served  with  great  exact- 
ness :  so  that  when  king  Agis  returned  from  a  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  the  Athenians,  and  wish- 
ing to  sup  with  his  wife  requested  to  have  his  por- 
tion at  home''',  the  Polemarchs  refused  to  send  it^': 
nay,  when  through  resentment  he  neglected  the  day 
following  to  offer  the  sacrifice  usual  on  occasions  of 
victory,  they  imposed  a  fine  upon  him  for  disobe- 
dience. 

Children  also  were  introduced  at  these  public 
tables,  as  so  many  schools  of  sobriety.  There  they 
heard  discourses  concerning  government,  and  were 
instructed  in  the  most  liberal  breeding.  There  they 
were  allowed  to  jest  without  scurrility,  and  were  not 
to  take  it  ill,  when  the  raillery  was  returned.  Vot 
it  was  reckoned  worthy  of  a  Lacedasmonian,  to  bear 
a  jest ;  but  if  any  one's  patience  failed,  lie  had 
ooiy  to  desire  them  to  be  quiet,  and  they  imme- 


3'  Tlio  kings  of  Sparttt  had  always  double  ctmmmis  allowed  them  ; 
not  that  ihcy  were  permitted  to  indulge  their  apiictius  more  ihan 
©ihcni,  but  that  tliey  might  have  an  opportunity  of  aliaring  tlicir 
portion  with  lume  brave  man,  whom  they  chose  la  dlBtinguish  by 
tfaut  hoQour. 

"  I'he  I'olemarclis  of  Sparta  vcre  tho«c,  who  had  conunandud 
the  army  under  the  kings.  The  principal  men  in  llie  state  alwaj's 
^Tidcd  the  pro*iuoii>  at  t^le.    (Sec  Pollux  viii.  8.) 
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diately  desisted.  When  they  first  entered,  the  oldest 
man  present  pointed  to  the  door,  and  said^  ^*  Not  a 
**  word  spoken  in  this  company  goes  out  there^/' 
The  admitting  of  any  man  to  a  particular  table  was 
under  the  following  regulation :  Each  member  of 
that  small  society  took  a  little  ball  of  soft  bread  in 
his  hand ;  this  he  was  to  drop,  without  saying  a  word, 
into  a  vessel  called  ^  Caddos,'  which  the  waiter  car- 
ried upon  his  head.  If  he  approved  of  the  candidate^ 
he  did  it  without  altering  the  figure :  if  not  he  first 
pressed  it  fiat  in  his  hand ;  fi:>r  a  fiatted  ball  was  con- 
sidered as  a  negative.  And  if  but  one  such  was 
found,  the  person  was  excluded,  as  they  thought  it 
proper  that  the  whole  company  should  be  satisfied 
with  each  other.  He,  who  was  thus  rejected,  was 
said  to  *  have  no  luck  in  the  caddos." 

The  dish,  that  was  in  the  highest  esteem  among 
them,  was*  the  black  broth.  Of  this  the  old  men 
were  so  fond,  that  they  ranged  themselves  on  one 
side  and  ate  it,  leaving  the  meat  to  the  young  peo- 
ple.- It  is  related  of  a  king  of  Fontus^%  that  he 
purchased  a  Lacedemonian  cook,  ibr  the  sake  of  this 
broth.  But,  when  he  came  to  taste  it^  he  strongly 
expressed  his  dislike;  upon  which  the  cook  answered, 
^^  iSir,  in  order  to  relish  this  broth,  it  is  necessary 
^'  first  to  bathe  in  the  Eurotas.*'  After  they  had 
drunk  moderately,  they  went  home  without  hghtsu 
They  were  forbidden  indeed  to  walk  with  a  light, 
upon  either  this  or  any  other  occasion,  that  they 
might  accustom  themselves  to  march  boldly  and  re- 
solutely in  the  darkest  night^^  Such  was  the  order 
of  their  public  repasts. 

34  MfTtf  funifjbtBtti  rvfMfrnt  was  a  judicious  maxim  for  the  followers 
of  Anacreouy  who  under  the  influence  of  wine  unlocked  their  bo- 
soms to  each  other,  and  made  a  mutual  display  of  their  follies  and 
their  vices.  The  same  principle  applies,  with  still  stronger  obliga- 
tion, to  the  cooMential  intercourse  of  more  correct  society* 

^^  This  story  is  elsewhere  told,  by  Plutarch,  of  Dionysius  the 
tyrant  of  Sicily ;  and  Cicero  likewise  asserU,  that  he  was  the  personi 
The  Eurotas  was  the  river  of  Sparta. 

3^  Xenophon  confines  this  prohibition  to  the  yo^rog;  and  assigns 

VOL.  I.  K 
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elder  to  his  host,  when  he  supped  at  Corinth,  and 
saw  the  ceiling  of  the  room  most  splendidly  and  cu- 
riously wroughtj  '*  Whether  trees  grew  square  in  his 
"  country^"?" 

A  third  ordinance  of  Lycurgus  was,  that  they 
should  not  of^cn  make  war  against  the  same  enemy } 
IcBt,  by  being  frequently  put  upon  defending  them- 
selves, they  too  should  become  able  warriors  in  their 
turn.  Hence  they  aftenvard  most  heavily  censured 
icing  Agesilaus,  that  by  frequent  and  continued  in- 
cursions into  Bceotia^"  he  had  taught  the  Thrbans 
to  make  head  against  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  hence 
Antalcidas  observed,  when  he  saw  him  wounded, 
"  The  Thebans  pay  ypu  well  for  making  them  good 
"  soldiers,  who  neither  were  willing  nor  able  to  fight 
"  you  before."  These  ordinances  he  called  Rhetrae, 
as  if  they  had  been  oracles  and  decrees  of  the  Deity 
himself". 

As  for  the  education  of  youth,  wlncli  he  looked 
upon  as  the  loftiest  and  most  glorious  work  of  a  law- 
giver, he  began  with  it  at  the  very  source,  taking 
into  consideration  their  conception  and  birth,  by  re- 
gulating the  marriages.  For  he  did  not,  as  Aristotle 
observes'",  desist  from  his  attempt  to  bring  the  wo- 
men under  sober  rules.  They  had,  indeed,  assumed 
great  liberty  and  power  on  account  of  the  frequent 
expeditions  of  their  husbands,  during  which  they 
were  left  sole  mistresses  at  home,  and  thus  gained  an 
undue  deference  and  improper  titles  ;  but,  notwith. 
standing  this,  lie  took  alt  possible  care  of  them.  He 
ordered  the  virgins  to  amuse  themselves  in  running. 

1'  This  is  rendered  by  ihe  former  English  translator,  as  if  Leoty- 
ehidas'  question  proceeded  from  ignorance,  whereas  it  was  really  an 
arch  sneer  upon  the  expensive  buildings  of  Corinth. 

5'  As  appeared  plainly  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  wiiere  the  Lace- 
daffnouians  were  ovcrtlirown  by  Epaminondas,  and  lost  their  king 
Cleombrotus  together  with  tlie  flower  of  their  army. 

"  Or  so  called,  perhaps,  because  transmitted  by  oral  tradition.* 

•■  Pol.  ii.  7.,  ithere  he  imputes  this  usurpation  tif  the  ladien  to  the 
long  wars  necessarily  maintained  by  their  husbands  against  the  statci 
of  .Argoi,  Arcsdia,  and  Messene.* 
K   -i 
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wrestling,  and  throwing  quoits  and  darts :  that,  their 
bodies  being  strong  and  vigorous,  the  children  after- 
ward produced  from  them  might  be  the  same ;  and 
that,  thus  fortified  by  exercise,  they  might  better 
support  the  pangs  of  child-birth,  and  be  delivered 
with  safety.  In  order  to  take  away  the  excessive 
tenderness  and  delicacy  of  the  sex,  the  conse^ 
quence  of  a  recluse  life,  he  accustomed  the  young 
maidens  occasionally  to  be  seen  naked  as  well  as  the 
young  men,  and  to  dance  and  sing  in  their  presence 
upon  certain  festivals.  There  they  sometimes  in- 
dulged in  a  little  raillery  upon  those  that  had  misbe- 
haved themselves,  and  sometimes  recited  encomiums 
on  such  as  deserved  them;  thus  kindling  in  the 
young  men  an  useful  emulation  and  love  of  glory. 
For  he  who  was  praised  for  his  bravery,  and  cele- 
brated among  the  virgins,  went  away  perfectly  happy; 
while  their  biting  sarcasms,  thrown  out  in  sport,  were 
not  less  cutting,  than  serious  admonitions ;  especi- 
ally as  the  kings  and  the  senate  went  with  the  other 
citizens  to  see  all  that  passed.  As  for  the  virgins  ap- 
pearing naked,  there  was  nothing  disgraceful  in  it, 
because  every  thing  was  conducted  with  modesty, 
and  without  one  indecent  word  or  actiou.  Nay  it 
produced  a  simplicity  of  manners^  and  an  emulation 
ror the  best  habit  of  body;  their  ideas  likewise  were 
natuiallv  enlarored,  while  thev  were  not  excluded 
irom  their  share  of  bravery  and  honour^^  Hence 
they  were  furnished  with  sentiments  and  language, 
SQch  as  Goi^  the  wife  of  Leonidas  is  said  to  ha\-e 
uttered :  when  a  woman  of  another  country  remarked 


«*  Ami  jei.  though  Pluurch  jpi^eftrs  to  jpprore  thi*  iasbtution, 
be  daewhcre  ^^iucoittBtcutlr  iiukxxi.  bat  mere  c^irrectlj)  impute* 
(be  cumipUon  osid  ultiaiatc  iubju^otioa  cf  Greece  to  d^  ukieccnt 
c&bibilion*  ot'  tbt^ir  g;\xsadKJL  What's cr  vtre  tbc  ends  of  the  le- 
psbtor,  oothlng  cj^a  excuse  the  irc--r^«    >ioa:*>^.:;i^  ^Sp.  ot  Lavs, 

rati«yv.  lu^Titai^rr  uul  to  her  c\:>cec:c<' .  *  A  vo.-^ac  who  thro«>fr  o^ 
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to  her,  "  You  of  Lacedaemon  arc  the  only  women  in 
"  the  world  that  rule  men  ; ''  she  replied,  "  We  are 
"  the  only  women  that  bear  men.*' 

These  public  dances  and  other  exercises  of  the 
young  maidens  naked,  in  sight  of  the  young  men, 
were  moreover  incentives  to  marriage ;  and,  to  use 
Plato's  expression,  drew  them  almost  as  necessarily 
by  the  attractions  of  love,  as  a  geometrical  conclu- 
sion is  drawn  from  the  premises.     To  encourage  it 
still  farther,  some  marks  of  infamy  were  set  upon 
those,  that  continued  bachelors^^     For  they  were 
not  permitted  to  see  these  exercises  of  the  naked 
virgins;  and  the  magistrates  commanded  them  to 
march  naked  round  the  marketplace  in  the  winter, 
and  to  sing  a  song  composed  against  themselves^ 
which  expressed  how  justly  they  were  punished  foe 
their  disobedience  to  the  laws.     They  were  also  de- 
prived of  that  honour  and  respect,  which  the  young 
paid  to  the  old;  so  that  nobody  found  fault  with 
what  was  said  to  Dercyllidas,  tliough  an  eminent 
commander :  upon  his  ^ing  one  day  into  compaiiy, 
a  young  man  (it  seems)  instead  of  rising  up  and  giv* 
ing  him  place,  told  him,  "  You  have  no  child  to  give 
**  place  to  me,  when  I  am  old.** 

In  their  marriages,  the  bridegroom  carried  off  the 
bride  by  violence;  and  she  was  never  chosen  m  a 
tender  age,  but  when  she  had  arrived  at  full  raatu-» 
rity.  Then  the  woman  who  had  the  direction  of  tUe 
wedding,  cut  the  bride's  hair  close  to  the  skin, 
dressed  her  in  man's  clothes,  laid  her  upon  a  matr 

•*^  The  time  of  marriage  was  fixed,  and  if  a  man  did  not  '^''•W 
when  he  was  of  full  agei  he  was  liable  to  a  prosecution ;  as  were  ^JJ*'** 
also,  who  married  above  or  below  themselves.     Such  as  had  ™rec 
children,  had  great  inmiunitieB ;  and  those,  who  had  four,  were 
from  all  taxes.     Virgins  were  married   without  portions,  bed 
neither  want  should  prevent  marriage,  nor  riches  induce  to  it* 
out  the  concurrence  of  inclination.  (Li.)  ,,:.-m1 

Clearchus,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  adds  that  there ^^"•■^^^^X^^ 
Sparta,  in  which  the  women  were  permitted  to  flog  ba<*j»«f»  "**"", 
an  altar ;  that  they  might  be  coastfuned  by  fcdingirf*'™^  ^  ^~ 
pain^  to  take  a  wife !  * 
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treaip  aad  left  ber  in  the  dark.     Tbe  bridq^ 
nekher  oppnmtd  vith   wine  nor  caervatcd 
luxury,  but  perfectljr  sober  (as  baving  sapped  at  t 
tomtnon  table)  went  in  pri^'atelj,  omied  ber  gird 
and  carried  her  to  aoother  bed.     Hmvin^  ttmyt 
tbere  s  »hort  time,  be  modestly  retired  to  li ' 
apartment,  to  sleep  with  the  other  yoong  mc 
continued  aftenn-ard  lo  obMT^'e  the  same  < 
spending  the  day  uith  his  companions,  aod  i 
himself  with  them  JD  the  ni^t,  nor  ei-en  ■  ^ 

his  bride  but  with  the  utmost  modestv,  and  tfaal 
most  cautious  apprebensioQB  of  being  discovered  b^l 
the  rest  of  the  familv  ;  tbe  bride  at  the  same  time  I 
c^certiog  all  her  art,  to  contrive  convenient  oppov*  1 
tunittes  for  their  private  meetings.  And  this  tho^J 
did  not  for  a  abort  time  only,  but  someof  tbem  evo 
had  children,  before  they  were  admitted  to  an  inte 
▼iew  with  tliejr  wives  in  the  day-time.  This  kind  t 
commerce  not  only  exercised  their  temperance  a]i4  I 
chastity,  but  kept  their  bodies  fruitful,  and  the  fifitJ 
ardour  of  their  love  fresh  and  unabated  ;  tor  as  thwl 
were  not  satiated,  like  those  that  are  always  witti 
their  wives  there  was  still  place  lor  uncxtinguisbi 
desire.  When  he  bad  thus  established  a  propcf*! 
regard  to  modesty  and  decorum,  with  respect  r 
marriage,  he  was  equally  studious  to  drive  trom  til 
State  the  vain  and  womanish  passion  of  jealotnyil 
by  making  it  quite  as  reputable  to  have  childrcal 
.  Id  common  with  persons  of  merit,  as  to  avoid  aHl 
offensive  freedom  in  their  own  behaviour  to  their  I 
vives.  He  laughed  at  those,  who  revenge  with  J 
vara  and  bloodshed  the  communication  of  a  married  ] 
Woman's  favours ;  and  allowed  that,  if  any  one  in 
jrears  should  have  a  young  wife,  he  might  introduce  ] 
to  iter  some  handsome  and  worthy  young  map,  1 
whom  he  most  approved,  and  when  she  had  borne  •  1 
philU  of  this  generous  race,  bring  it  up  ss  his  owo^  I 
On  the  other  hand  he  permitted"  that,  if  a  man  q^| 

"  In  th1(  case,  the  kiags  were  Mccpted ;  for  thi-y  were  ivot  ■ 
[  liberty  to  lend  their  wives. 
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character  should  entertain  a  passion  for  a  married 
woman  upon  account  of  her  modesty  and  the  beauty 
of  her  children,  he  might  treat  with  her  husband 
for  admission  to  her  company  ;  that  so,  planting  in 
a  beauty-bearing  soil,  he  might  produce  excellent 
children,  the  congenial  ofispring  of  excellent  parents. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  Lycurgus  considered  children 
as  the  property  less  of  their  parents,  than  of  the 
state ;  and  therefore  he  would  have  them  begotten 
not  by  ordinary  persons,  but  by  the  best  men  in  it. 
He  next  observed  the  vanity  and  absurdity  of  otha' 
nations,  where  people  study  to  have  their  horses  and 
dogs  of  the  finest  breed,  which  they  can  procure 
either  by  interest  or  money ;  and  yet  keep  their 
wives  shut  up,  that  they  may  have  children  by  none 
but  themselves,  though  they  may  happen  to  be 
doting,  decrepid,  or  infirm :  as  if  children,  when 
sprung  from  a  bad  stock,  and  consequently  good 
for  nothing,  were  no  detriment  to  those  to  whom 
they  belong,  and  who  liave  the  trouble  of  bring- 
ing them  up ;  nor  any  advantage,  when  well  de- 
•scended  and  of  a  generous  disposition.  These 
regulations  tending  to  secure  a  healthy  offspring, 
and  consequently  one  beneficial  to  the  state,  were 
so  far  from  encouraging  that  licentiousness  of  the 
women  which  subsequently  prevailed,  that  adultery 
was  not  known  among  them.  A  saying,  upon  this 
subject,  of  Geradas  an  ancient  Spartan  is  thus  re- 
lated: A  stranger  had  asked  him,  "  What  punish- 
'*  ment  their  law  appointed  for  adulterers?"  He 
answered,  "  My  friend,  there  are  no  adulterers  in 
"  our  country."  The  other  rejoined,  "  But  what, 
*•  if  there  should  be  one?"  "  Why  then,"  said 
Geradas,  **  he  must  forfeit  a  bull  so  large,  that  from 
"  the  top  of  Mount  Taygetus  he  might  drink  of  the 
*'  Eurotas"."  When  the  stranger  expressed  his 
surprise  at  this,  and  inquired,  "  hut  how  can  such 

**  The  highest  mountain  in  Laconia,  whence  the  whole  of  Ptltt- 
ponneaiu  m^gbt  be  dettctied.* 
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*'  a  bull  be  found  ?"  Geradas  replied  with  a  smile, 
"And  how  can  an  adulterer  be  found  in  Sparta  f  4 
Such  13  the  account,  which  we  have  of  their  mal " 
riages.  ^ 

It  was  not  left  to  the  fiither,  to  rear  what  offspring 
he  pleased  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  carry  each  child 
to  a  place  called  Lcsche,  to  be  examined  by  the  most 
ancient  men  of  the  tribe,  wlio  were  there  assembled. 
If  it  was  strong  and  well-proportioned,  they  gave 
orders  for  its  education,  and  assigned  to  it  one  of 
the  nine  thousand  shares  of  land :  but,  if  it  was 
weakly  and  deformed,  they  ordered  it  to  be  thrown 
into  the  place  called  ApothctEc,  a  deep  cavern  near 
the  mountain  Taygetus ;  concluding  that  it's  Ufe 
could  be  of  no  advantage  either  to  itself  or  to  the 
public,  since  nature  had  not  given  it  any  radical 
strength  or  goodness  of  constitution".  For  the 
same  reason  the  women  did  not  wash  their  new-born 
infants  with  water,  but  with  wine,  thus  making  some 
trial  of  their  habit  of  body  ;  as  they  imagined,  that 
the  sickly  and  epileptic  would  sink  and  die  under 
the  experiment,  while  the  healthy  would  become 
more  hardy  and  vigorous.  Great  care  and  art  was 
also  exerted  by  the  nurses  ;  for  as  they  never  swathed 
the  infants,  their  limbs  had  a  freer  turn,  snd  tbeir 
countenances  a  more  liberal  air  :  besides,  they  accus- 
tomed them  to  any  sort  of  meat,  to  have  no  terrors 
in  the  dark,  not  to  be  afraid  of  being  left  alone,  and 
to  ibrbear  all  ill-humnur  and  unmanly  crying^*. 
Hence  people  of  other  countries  purchased  Locedff- 
munian  nurses  for  their  children ;  and  Alcibiadcs, 
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though  it  tiuitcd  tile  inartial  conaututiiia  ol'  Sparu ;  pince  nuny 
prnini  of  vrtruk  conitiiutions  inake  up  in  iiigemuiy  vfhal  Oity  Haul 
111  strength,  and  »o  become  more  VHlunblc  lueiiibera  of  the  commu- 
njly  than  the  mMt  robiuu  It  sepnu,  howevtrr,  to  have  hat)  one  good 
eflcct,  viz.  Diakin^  womrn  very  direful  during  their  prfignsticv  of 
cither  editing,  drinking,  or  excrcii^tng,  tit  rxccsa.  It  made  tfieni 
aiio  excellent  nuraet,  as  is  ubsiTved  just  liclow. 

**  Aristotle  (Pol.  lii.  I~.)  would  [it-rmit  children  to  cr)',  aa  a 
kind  of  cKerciic  favourable  to  llieir  healtli  and  growth.* 
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to  her,  **  You  of  Lacedaemon  are  the  only  women  in 
**  the  world  that  rule  men ; "  she  replied^  "  We  are 
"  the  only  women  that  bear  men." 

These  public  dances  and  other  exercises  of  the 
young  maidens  naked,  in  sight  of  the  young  men, 
were  moreover  incentives  to  marriage ;  and,  to  use 
Plato's  expression,  drew  them  almost  as  necessarily 
by  the  attractions  of  love,  as  a  geometrical  conclu- 
sion is  drawn  from  the  premises.  To  encourage  it 
still  farther,  some  marks  of  infamy  were  set  upon 
those,  that  continued  bachelors*^  For  they  were 
not  permitted  to  siee  these  exercises  of  the  naked 
virgins;  and  the  magistrates  commanded  them  to 
march  naked  round  the  market-place  in  the  winter, 
and  to  sing  a  song  composed  against  themselves, 
which  expressed  how  justly  they  were  punished  fot 
their  disobedience  to  the  laws.  They  were  also  de- 
prived of  that  honour  and  respect,  which  the  young 
paid  to  the  old;  so  that  nobody  found  fault  yfim 
what  was  said  to  Dercyllidas,  though  an  eminent 
commander :  upon  his  |Kling  one  4ay  into  company^ 
a  young  man  (it  seems)  instead  of  rising  up  and  giv^ 
ing  him  place,  told  him,  ^'  You  have  no  child  to  give 
**  place  to  me,  when  I  am  old/' 

In  their  marriages,  the  bridegroom  carried  oiST  thfi 
bride  by  violence;  and  she  was  never  chosen  in  a 
tender  age,  but  when,  she  had.  arrived  at  full  matu^ 
rity.  Then  the  woman  who  had  the  directipn  of  tfi^ 
wedding,  cut  the  bride's  hair  close  to  the  skip, 
dressed  her  in  man's  clothes,  laid  her  upon  a  matt 

4^  The  time  of  marriage  itbb  fixed,  and  if  a  man  did  not  many 
when  he  was  of  fiill  age,  he  was  liable  to  a  prosecution ;  as  were  those 
also,  who  p^arried  abqve  or  below  themselves.  Such  as  had  three 
children,  had  great  immunities;  and  those,  who  had  four,  were  free 
from  all  taxes.  Vlr^ns  were  married  witliout  portions,  because 
neither  want  should  prevent  marriage,  nor.  riches  induce  to  it,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  inclination.  (L.) 

Clearchusy  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  adds  that  there  was  a  festival  at 
Sparta,  in  which  tne  women  vrere  permitted  to  flog  bachelors  round 
an  altar ;  that  thev  mi^t  be.coQitraiDed  by  feelings  of  ahame^  or  of 
pain,  to  take  a  wire  I  * 
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hastise  them.  One  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  in 
uhe  city  was,  moreover,  appointed  Inspector  of  the 
Youth ;  who  gave  the  command  of  each  company 
to  the  discreetest  and  most  spirited  of  those  c^ed 
Irens.  An  Iren  was  one^  that  had  been  two  years 
out  of  the  class  of  boys :  a  Mellircn^,  one  of  the 
oldest  boys.  This  Iren  then^  a  youth  twenty  years 
old,  gives  orders  to  those  under  his  command  in 
their  little  battles,  and  employs  them  to  wait  upon 
him  at  his  house.  He  sends  the  oldest  of  them  to 
fetch  wood,  and  the  younger  to  gather  pot-herbar: 
these  they  steal  where  they  can  find  them^,  either 
slyly  getting  into  gardens,  or  else  craftily  and  warily 
creeping  to  the  common  tables.  But,  if  any  one  be 
caught,  he  is  severely  flogged  for  his  negligence,  or 
his  want  of  dexterity.  They  steal  too  whatever 
victuals  they  possibly  can,  ingeniously  contriving  to 
do  it  when  persons  are  asleep,  or  keep  but  indifferent 
watch.  If  they  are  discovered,  they  are  punished 
not  only  with  whipping,  but  with  hunger.  Their 
supper  indeed  is  only  slender  at  all  times,  that  t6 
fence  against  want  they  may  be  forced  to  exercise 
their  courage  and  address.  Tliis  is  the  first  inten* 
tion  of  their  spare  diet ;  a  subordinate  one  is,  to 
make  them  grow  tall.  For  when  the  animal  spirits 
are  not  too  much  oppressed  by  a  great  quantity  of 
food,  which  stretches  itself  out  m  breadth  and  thick- 

'*  *  Hereafter  to  become  an  Iren.*  In  dua  iiuritntion  msT  be 
recognised  the  proto-type  of  the  barbaroua  tjatem  of  *  fii|^in£»' 
still  unaccountably  reCamed  amidst  the  honoorable  asd  wn^mM 
improvements  of  our  pdilic  schooh !  Hie  better  part  of  the  model 
however,  the  queries  prq>osed  ^Aer  supper,  te^  oacvo  somehoir  or 
other,  I  fear,  slipped  out  of  the  oiodcni  copy.* 

^  Not  that  the  Spartans  authorised  thefts  and  robberies;  for,  as 
all  was  in  cominoD  in  their  republic,  those  vices  could  there  have 
no  place.  But  the  design  was  to  accustom  children,  wbo  wws 
destmed  An'  war,  to  ineep  themselves  oo  the  alert,  and  to  expose 
themselves  courageously  to  die  severest  pumdments,  incasetbey 
Med  of  the  necessary  dexterity:  a  dexterity,  that  would  have 
been  attended  with  firtal  p fticia  to  the  mHrais  of  any  yetb  but  the 
j^Muct«n,  ednciMed  (as  that  was)  to  coaicmB  richea  and  I 
and  gourded  m  aO  other  mpecU  bv  the  severest  virtue. 
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or,  ^^  What  he  thought  of  such  or  such  an  action  ?" 
This  accustomed  them  from  their  childhood  to  iudge 
of  the  virtues,  and  to  enter  into  the  affairs,  of  then? 
countrymen.  ITor  if  one  of  them  was  asked,  *^  Who 
^^  is  a  good  citizen?'!  or,  ^'Who.is  an  infamous 
^'one?"  and  hesitated  in  his  answer,  he  was  con- 
sidered as  a  boy  of  slow  parts,  and  of  a  soul  that 
would  never  aspire  to  honour.  The.  answer  was 
likewise  to  have  a  reason  assigned  for  it,  and  ifs 
proof  conceived  in  few  words.  He,  whose  account 
of  the  matter  was  wrong,  by  way  of  punishment  had 
his  thumb  bit  by  the  Iren.  The  old  men  and  the 
magistrates  often,  attended  these  little  trials,  to  see 
whether  the  Iren  exercised  his  authority  in  a  rational 
and  proper  manner.  He  was  permitted,  indeed,  to 
inflict  the  penalties ;  but  \Yhen  the  boys  were  gone, 
he  was  to  be  chastised  himself,  if  he  had  punished 
them  either  with  too  much  remissness  or  too  much 
severity. 

The  adopters  of  favourites  also  shared  both  in  the 
honour  and  the  disgrace  of  their  boys ;  and  one  of 
them  is  said  to  have  been  fined  by  the  magistrates, 
because  the  boy  whom  he  had  selected  let  some  un- 
generous word  or  cry  escape  him,  as  he  was  fighting. 
This  love  was  so  honourable,  and  in  so  much 
esteem,  that  the  virgins  too  had  their  lovers  among 
the  most  virtuous  matrons.  A  competition  of  af- 
fection caused  no  misunderstanding,  but  rather  a 
mutual  friendship  between  those  who  had  fixed  their 
regards  upon  the  same  youth,  and  a  joint  endeavour 
to  make  him  as  accomplished  as  possible. 

The  boys  were  taught  likewise  to  use  sharp  re- 
partee, seasoned  with  humour,  and  whatever  they 
said  was  to  be  concise  and  pithy.  For  Lycurgus,  as 
we  have  observed,  fixed  only  a  small  value  upon 
a  considerable  quantity  of  his  iron  money  ;  whereas 
he  made  the  worth  of  speech,  on  the  contrary,  con-» 
sist  in  it's  being  comprised  in  a  few  plain  words, 
pregnant  with  a  great  deal  of  sense ;  and  contrived 
that^  by  long  silence,  they  might  l.earn  to  be  sen* 
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teiitiout  and  acute  in  tlieir  replies.  As  debauche 
often  causes  weakness  and  sterility  in  the  body, 
tJie  intemperance  of  the  tongue  renders  conversa- 
tion empty  and  insipid.  King  Agis  therefore,  when 
a  certain  Athenian  laughed  at  the  LacedseDionian 
short  swords,  and  said,  "  The  jugglers  upon  the 
"  stage  would  swallow  them  with  ease ;"  answered, 
in  his  laconic  way,  "  And  yet  we  can  reach  our 
"  enemies'  hearts  with  them."  To  me  indeed  there 
seems  to  be  something  in  this  concise  manner  of 
speaking,  which  immediately  hits  the  object  aimed 
at,  and  forcibly  strikes  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  Ly- 
curgus  himself  was  brief  and  sententious  in  his  dis- 
course, if  we  may  judge  by  some  of  his  answers, 
which  are  left  on  record  ;  that,  for  instance,  con- 
cerning the  constitution  :  When  one  advised  him 
to  establish  a  popular  government  in  Lacedsmon, 
"  Go,"  said  he,  "  and  first  make  a  trial  of  it  in 
"  your  own  family."  That  again,  concerning 
sacri&:e3  to  the  Deity  ;  when  he  was  asked  why  he 
appointed  them  so  trifling,  and  of  so  little  value  P 
"  That  we  may  never  be  in  want,"  said  he,  "  of 
"  something  to  offer  him."  Once  more,  when  they 
inquired  of  him  what  sort  of  martial  exercises  he 
allowed,  he  answered  ;  "  All,  except  those  in  which 
'*  you  stretch*'  out  your  hands."  Many  similar  re- 
plies of  his  are  said  to  be  taken  from  the  letters, 
which  he  wrote  to  his  countrymen:  as  to  their 
qnestion,  "  How  shall  wc  best  guard  against  the 
•*  invasion  of  an  enemy  ?"  "  By  continuing  poor, 
"  and  not  desiring  in  your  possessions  to  be  one 
"  above  another."  And  to  tiie  question,  "  Shall 
*'  we  inclose  Sparta  with  walls?"  "  That  city  is 
"  well  fortified,  which  has  a  wall  of  men,  instead  of 
**  brick."  Whether  these  however,  and  some  other 
letters  ascribed  to  him,  be  genuine  or  not,  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  determine.  But  that  they  hated 
long  speeches,   the   following  apophthegms  are  ij 

f'  Tfais  waa  the  form  oT  demanding  qowter  in  butia. 
6  — 
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iarther  proof.  King  Leonidae  said  to  one,  who  dis- 
coursed at  an  improper  time  about  afl&irs  of  some 
concern,  "  My  fiiend,  you  should  not  uUc  so  much 
"  to  the  purpose,  of  what  it  is  not  to  the  purpose 
"  to  talk  about."  Cliarilaus,  tlte  nephew  of  hy- 
curgus,  being  asked  why  his  uncle  had  made  so  few 
laws,  answered ;  "  To  men  ol'  few  words,  few  laws 
"  are  sufficient."  Some  people  finding  feult  with 
Hecateus  the  sophist,  because  when  admitted  to 
one  of  the  pubh'c  repasts,  he  did  not  utter  a  single 
syllable,  Archidamidas  replied ;  "  He,  who  knows 
*'  how  to  speak,  knows  also  when  to  speak." 

The  manner  of  their  repartees,  which  (as  I  said) 
were  seasoned  with  humour,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  instances  :  When  a  troublesome  fellow 
was  pestering  Demaratus  with  impertinent  questions, 
and  this  in  particular  several  times  repeated,  "  Who 
"  is  the  best  man  in  Sparta  ? "  He  answered,  "  He, 
"  that  is  the  least  like  you."  To  some,  who  were 
commending  the  Eleans  for  managing  the  Olympic 
games  with  so  much  justice  and  propriety,  Agis 
said ;  "  What  great  matter  is  it,  if  the  Kleans  do 
"  justice  once  in  five  years^^?"  When  a  stranger 
was  professing  his  regard  for  Theopompus,  and  say- 
ing that  his  own  countrymen  called  him  Philolacon 
('  a  lover  of  the  Laceda?monians '),  the  king  an- 
swered him ;  "  My  good  friend,  it  were  much  better, 
"  if  they  called  you  Philopolites  "  ('  a  lover  of  your 
own  countrymen').  To  an  orator  of  Athens,  who 
observed  that  the  LacedEcmonians  had  no  learning, 
Plistonax,  the  son  of  Pansanias,  said  ;  "  True,  for 
••  we  are  the  only  people  of  Greece,  that  have 
"  learned  no  ill  from  you."  And  a  person,  who  in- 
quired what  number  of  men  there  were  in  Sparta, 

"  The  HclloDodics,  who  distributed  the  prizes  to  the  conquer- 
ors at  the  Olympic  gtanes,  look  the  greatest  pains  during  the  pre- 
cediDg  i£n  months  (Pausan.  El.  vi.  "ii.)  to  qualify  themselves,  by 
an  accurate  study  of  all  the  decrees  upon  the  subject,  for  thetr 
important  though  brief  duty.  • 


1 
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was  answered  by  Archidamidas,  *'  Enow  to  keep  h 
*'  men  at  a  distance."  -    ' 

Even  when  they  indulged  a  vein  of  pleasantry,  it 
was  obvious  that  they  would  not  use  one  unnecessary 
word,  nor  let  a  single  expression  escape  them,  that 
had  not  some  sense  worth  attending  to.  For  one, 
being  asked  to  go  and  hear  a  person  who  imitated 
the  nightingale  to  perfection,  replied,  *'  I  have  heard 
"  the  nightingale  herself*."  Another,  upon  read- 
ing this  epitaph. 

Victims  of  Mars,  they  perish'd  at  SelintUi 
Who  quench'il  the  rage  of  tyranny—^ 

said,  *'  And  they  deserved  to  perish,  for  instead  of 
"  quenching  it  they  should  nave  let  it  burn  out." 
A  young  man  answered  one,  who  promised  hiin 
some  game-cocks  that  would  die  fighting,  *'  Give 
"  me  those  that  will  kill  Jigliting."  Another,  see- 
ing some  people  relieving  the  necessities  of  nature, 
on  stooU  for  the  purpose,  said,  "  May  I  never  sit 
"  in  any  place,  M'herc  I  cannot  rise  before  the 
"  agedf!"  Such  was  the  character  of  their  apoph- 
thegms: so  that  it  has  been  justly  enough  observed, 
that  the  term  lakonizcln  ('  to  act  the  Lacedffinio- 
nian ')  is  to  be  referred  rather  to  the  exercises  of 
the  mind,  than  to  those  of  the  body. 

Nor  were  poetry  and  music  Jess  cultivated  among 
them,  than  a  concise  dignity  of  expression.  Their 
songs  had,  in  them  a  spirit,  which  could  rouse  the 
soul,  and  impel  it  enthusiastically  to  action.  The 
language  wag  plain  and  manly,  the  subject  serious 
and  moral.     For  they  consisLea  chiefly  of  the  praises. 

•  This  is  .-wcrlbed  to  A^esiiauB.  in  his  Life.  IV.  97.» 

reference  ta  loun'it  EincnJ.  ad  Suid.  II.  :)76.,  noticing 
r  of  the  Latin  vcreion,  whicli  hus  hitherto  clung  to  the 
^^  ,    !  am  indebted  to  E.  H.  BarfctT,   Esq.  ot  Trinity 

WwB,  Cninbridgc.  Wyttenbach,  In  hiii  odition  of  the  M 
*,?■'*•  ^*2S,)  hu*  jHven  &  more  correct  translation,— Ejoncr 
o/w  Muia  in  ,eUU  tcSerc  videas.* 
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of  heroes  who  had  died  for  Sparta,  or  else  of  expres-. 
sions  of  detestation  for  such  wretches  as  had  declined 
the  glorious  opportunity,  and  rather  chose  to  drag 
on  life  in  misery  and  contempt.  Neither  did  they 
forget  to  express  an  ambition  for  glory,  suitable  to 
their  respective  ages.  Of  this,  it  may  not  hi  itmiss 
to  give  an  instance:  There  were  three  choirs  on 
their  festivals,  corresponding  with  the  three  ages  of 
man.    The  old  men  began^ 

Once  in  battle  bold  we  shone : 

the  young  men  answered. 

Try  U8 ;  our  vigour  is  not  gone  i 

and  the  boys  concluded. 

The  palm  remains  for  us  alone  ^9. 

If  we  consider  indeed  with  sortie  attention  such  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  poems  as  are  still  extant,  add 
study  those  airs  which  were  played  upon  the  flute 
when  they  marched  to  battle,  we  must  agree,  that 
Terpander  ^  and  Pindar  have  very  fitly  joined  valour 

^'  These  iambic  verses  are  the  fragments  of  a  son^,  of  which 
Tyrtftus  probably  was  the  author.  For  t'olliix  (iv.)  sAnns  that  he 
composea  a  threefold  dance  for  the  old  men,  the  young  men,  aiid 
the  boys ;  and  this  he  perhaps  accompanied  with  some  poetry. 

It  appears,  from  Athensus  (iv.  1.)  that  all  the  Lacedsemonians 
learned  to  play  upon  Uie  flute;  and  A.  (vellius  (i.  11.)^  ascertains, 
from  Thucydioes  (v.  70.)  that  Lycurgus'  motive,  for  introducinj^ 
this  soft  instrument  among  his  hardy  soldiers,  was  to  moderate  theit 
dangerous  impetuosity.* 

^  Terpander,  a  poet  and  a  musician  (as  indeed  the  poets  of 
those  times  in  general  were),  added  three  strings  to  the  harp, 
which  till  then  had  but  four*  He  Nourished,  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  Homer,  (L.)  at  Lesbos;  and  was  sent  for  to 
Sparta,  By  order  of  the  oracle,  to  appease  a  sedition.  He  is  said 
to  have  versified  the  code  of  Lycurgus:  a  work  not  less  difficult,  if 
the  statutes  of  |hat  legislator  had  any  resemblance  to  an  ,£i^listi 
act  of  parliament,  than  the  attempt  of  a  Jesuit  to  displiiy.tbe  nin- 
cipia  of  Newton  in  heroic  metrel    la  compariabo  witb  these  la* 

VOL,  h  L 


There  gleains  the  youth's  bright  tatchion  :  there  the  Muse 
Lifts  her  sweet  voice ;  there  aweful  Justice  views 
Her  wide  pavilio: 

And  Pindar  sings, 

There  in  grave  council  Itts  tlie  Mge; 
There  burns  the  vouth's  resistless  rage 

To  hurl  (fic  quivering  lance ; 
The  Muse  witli  glory  crowns  rheir 
And  Melody  exerts  her  charms, 

And  Pleasure  lesds  the  dance. 

Thus  we  are  informed,  not  only  of  their  warlike 
turn,  but  of  their  skill  in  music.  For^  as  tlie  Spar- 
tan poet  says,  !■ 

To  swell  the  thunders  of  the  lyre  ^M 

Becomes  the  warrior's  lofty  fire.  v 

And  the  king  always  offered  sacrifice  to  the  Muses"' 
before  a.  battle,  putting  his  troops  in  mind  (I  sup- 
pose) of  their  early  education,  and  of  the  judgement 
which  would  be  passed  upon  them ;  as  well  as  that 
those  divinities  might  teach  them  to  despise  danger 
in  the  performance  of  exploits  fit  for  them  to  cele- 
brate. 

Upon  these  occasions  ^  they  relaxed  the  severity 

hours,  light  was  the  toil  of  the  poet,  trho  harmonized  the  A"  ia 
prasenti,  and  of  that  composer  woo  htts  Etill  more  recently  set  the 
jMultipli cation-table  to  Music !  • 

"  Xenophon  says  the  king,  who  commanded  the  anny,  sncrificed 
to  Jupiter  and  Minerva  on  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom.  I'hc  Muses 
probably  were  joined  irilh  Minerva,  the  paironcHs  of  science. 

«'  The  true  reason  of  this  was,  in  all  probabilitT,  that  war  might 
be  less  burthensomc  to  them;  for  to  render  them  Dold  and  warlike 
*■■  the  reigning  passion  of  their  legislator.  Under  thi*  article  wc 
^"^y  add,  that  they  were  forbidden  to  remain  long  encamped  in  the 
•nuie  plucr,  OS  well  lo  hinder  their  being  surprised,  as  rhut  they 
•Jnghl  be  more  troublnoinc  to  their  enemies,  by  n-a>ting  ciery 
cnrncr  nl  their  country.     They  slept  all  niglil  In  thcic  armour ;  but 
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of  their  discipHney  permitting  their  men  to  be  curiou$ 
in  dressing  their  hair,  and  elegant  in  their  arms 
and  apparel,  while  they  expressed  their  ^lacrity^  like 
horses  full  of  fire  and  neighing  for  the  race.  They 
let  their  hair  therefore  grow  Kom  their  yoiith,  but 
took  more  particular  care,  when  they  expected  an 
action,  to  have  it  well-combed  and  shining;  re» 
membering  a  saying  of  Lycurgus,  that  *^  a  large 
^^  head  of  hair  made  the  handsome  more  gracefw, 
^'  and  the  ugly  more  terribly.'*  The  exercises  like* 
wise  of  the  young  men,  during  the  campaigns,  were 
more  moderate,  their  diet  less  hard,  and  their  whole 
treatment  more  indulgent:  so  that  they  were  the 
only  people  in  the  world,  with  whom  military  disci- 
pline wore  in  time  of  war  a  gentler  face  than  usual. 
When  the  arniy  was  drawn  up  and  the  enemy  near, 
the  king  sacrificed  a  goat,  and  commanded  them  all 
to  place  garlands  upon  their  heads,  and  the  musi- 
cians to  play  Castor's  march  ^,  while  he  himself 
began  the  Paean,  which  was  the  signal  to  advance* 
It  was  at  Qnce  a  solemn  and  a  dreadfql  sight,  to  see 
them  measuring  their  steps  to  the  sound  of  music, 
and  without  the  least  disorder  in  their  ranks  or  tu- 
mult of  spirits,  moving  forward  cheerfully  and  com- 
posedly with  harmony  to  battle.  Neither  fear  bw 
rashness  was  likely  excessively  to  aflfect  men  so  dis- 
posed, possessed  of  a  firm  presence  of  mind,  with 
courage  and  confidence  of  success,  as  under  the 
conduct  of  heaven.  When  the  king  marched  against 
the  enemy,  he  had  ^ways  with  him  soipe  one,  who 
had  been  crowned  in  the  public  games  oi  GreecQ. 
A  Lacedaemonian  once,  we  are  told^  when  large 
sums  were  ofibred  him,  tin  condition  that  he  would 

their  out-guards  were  not  aflowed  their  shields  that,  being  impro- 
Tided  with  d^ence,  they  might  not  dare  to  sleep.  In  all  their  fv 
peditipns,  they  carefully  attended  to  the  performance  of  religious 
rites ;  and,  after  their  evcming-ntel  was  ofer,  the  sddieis  sung 
together  hymns  to  their  gods. 

^^  So  called,  as  siip|M0ed  to  lttl«  been  iftfwtM  b^^ 
as  coBtaining  an  aoooimt  of  Ml  eiqiOote.    VUbir4r.iv.v.Ta« 

JL2 


refined  them.     Hmving 

ks  aotigonttt,  he  was 

«B  joa  giin  hj  this  vie- 

m  smile,  ^  I  shall  have 

in  the  ranks  be- 

Aer  had  rooted  the 

till  tfaej  were  as- 

vhich  thej  immediatelj 

gcoeroos,  nor  worthj 

who  made  no  farther 

il  pfvied  their  magnanimily, 

e  to  their  cause.     For 

that  they  killed  such 

bae  ^nved  die  fi^tives,  they  deemed 

»  flr,  thaa  to  meet  their  fiite  upon  the 


tike  sofkat  infaim%  ns,  that  Lycurgus 
kxma^  wa»  a  sma  of  great  peoonal  valour,  and  an 
if'i^pnta^ii!^*>^  f«— »«r^— '•»     Philostephanus  also  as« 

cJbws  »  ima  r^  fiat  diigiott  of  the  cavalry  into 
traoos  df^dEnr^  wkc^  were  drawn  op  in  a  square  body. 
Bkss  l>emetnas  tke  IkaEerean  aSrms,  that  he  never 
had  asnr  mfficarr  emphrvmeat,  and  that  there  was 
the  pfOManSest  peace  im  if^imhlf,  when  he  was  esta- 
Mi.j>i»g  ij^  cottstitBftioai  of  Sparta.  Hb  providing 
§ar  a  aBsaataoai  ef  Maas  dmi^g  the  Olympic  games, 

ftane  and  peaceable  man. 

die  rest  Hermippus,  ac- 
quaint os»  that  LjcnrgaB  had  at  fint  no  communica- 
tion with  IpfaiiBS ;  haft  eoaaing  that  way,  and  hap- 
pening  to  be  a  spectator^  he  kcaid  bdi^  him  a 
noman  voice  (as  be  thought)  whidi  expressed  some 
wonder  and  dispieasore,  that  he  did  not  encourage 
bis  countrymen  to  resort  to  so  iUostrioos  an  assem- 
bly* Upon  this  he  immediately  turned  round  to 
discover  whence  the  voice  came ;  and,  as  there  was 

^  Xsnopbon,  in  luf  TirMliM  OB  die  S^nftn  CouD^^ 
f9iH  Lycurmm  brouffht  military  diMnfine  to  lugh  pcrfedioQ,  and 
ll>»M  Mi  «  J^tirii  of  to  fggoiatioes  sodiM^  the  art  of 

t'^M' >  MffNS  Of  wMcb  bare  iMwi  BMaciaasd  ia  die  foregoav  a^ 
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no  one  to  be  seen,  concluded  that  it  was  from  hea* 
ven.  He  therefore  joined  Ipliitus,  and  ordering 
along  with  him  the  ceremonies  of  the  festival,  ren- 
dered it  more  magnificent  and  more  lasting. 

The  discipline  of  the  Laced Etnonians  continued, 
after  they  were  arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  For  no 
man  was  at  liberty  to  live  as  he  pleased,  the  city 
being  like  one  great  camp,  where  all  had  their  atated 
allowance  and  knew  their  public  charge ;  each  man 
concluding  that  he  was  born  not  for  himself,  but  for 
his  country.  Hence,  if  they  had  no  particular  or- 
ders, they  employed  themselves  in  inspecting  the 
boys  and  teaching  them  something  useful,  or  in 
learning  from  those  that  were  older  than  themselves. 
One  of  the  highest  privileges  procured  by  Lycurgus 
for  his  countrymen,  was  the  enjoyment  of  leisure, 
the  consequence  of  his  having  forbidden  them  to 
exercise  any  mechanic  trade ''^.  It  was  not  worth 
their  while  to  take  pains  to  raise  a  fortune,  since 
riches  there  were  of  no  account :  and  the  Helots, 
who  tilled  the  ground,  were  answerable  for  the  pro- 
duce above-mentioned.  To  this  purpose  we  have 
a  story  of  a  Lacedsemonian,  who  happening  to  be  at 
Athens  while  the  court  sate,  was  informed  of  a  man 
that  had  been  fined  for  idleness ;  and  when  the 
poor  fellow  was  returning  home  in  deep  dejection, 
attended  by  his  condoling  friends,  desired  the  com- 
pany to  show  him  the  person  who  had  been  con- 
demned for  keeping  up  his  dignity.  So  much  be- 
neath them  they  reckoned  all  attention  to  mechanic 
arts,  and  all  desire  of  riches! 

With  money,  law-suits  were  banished  from  La- 
cedsmon.  The  Spartans  knew  neither  riches  nor 
poverty,  but  possessed  an  equal  competency,  and 
had  a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  supplying  their  few 

*'  How  different  was  the  opinion  of  Socrates !  who  contended 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  arts  or  trades  beyond  the  capacity,  or 
mtproper  for  the  acquirement,  of  a  sentleman;  as  they  might  even- 
tually, upon  any  eigaal  reverse  Difortune,  alTord  an  invaluable 
resource." 
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wants.  Hence,  when  they  were  not  engaged  in 
war,  their  time  was  taken  up  with  dancing,  feasting, 
hunting,  or  meeting  to  exercise  or  to  converse. 
Tiiey  never  went  to  market  under  thirty  years  of 
age'*',  all  their  necessary  concerns  being  managed 
by  their  relations  and  adopters.  Neither  was  it 
deemed  credible  to  the  old,  to  be  seen  sauntering 
in  the  market-place",  but  rather  to  pass  great  i>art 
of  the  day  in  the  schools  of  exercise,  or  places  of 
conversation.  Their  discourse  seldom  turned  upon 
money  or  business  or  trade,  but  upon  the  praise  of 
the  excellent,  or  the  contempt  of  the  worthless; 
the  last  of  wliich  was  expressed  with  a  degree  of 
pleasantry  and  humour,  conveying  instruction  and 
correction  without  seeming  to  intend  it.  Lycurgus 
himself,  indeed,  was  not  immoderately  severe  in  his 
manner;  but,  as  Soaibius  informs  us,  dedicated  a 
little  statue  to  the  god  of  laughter  in  each  hall ; 
considering  facetiousness  as  a  seasoning  of  their  hard 
exercise  and  diet,  and  therefore  ordering  it  to  take 
place  upon  all  proper  occasions,  in  their  common 
entertainments  and  parties  of  pleasure. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  taught  his  citizens  to  think 
nothing  more  disagreeable,  than  to  hvc  by  (or  for) 
themselves.  Like  bees,  they  acted  with  ore  impulse 
for  the  public  good,  and  always  assembled  about 
their  prince.  They  were  inflamed  by  thirst  of  ho- 
nour, an  enthusiasm  bordering  upon  insanity,  and 
had  not  a  wish  but  for  their  country.  These  senti- 
menls  are  conlirmed  by  some  of  their  aphorisms. 
When  Paidarctus  lost  his  election  tor  one  of  the 
Three  Hundred,  he  went  away  rejoicing,  that  there 
were  three  hundred  better  men  than  himself  found 

**  This  also  is  said  to  have  been  the  ace,  when  they  began  to 
nerve  in  the  anoy.  But,  u  they  were  oblij^ml  to  fiMty  years'  ter- 
vice  before  the  law  exempted  thcin  Trom  going  U>  the  field,  I  iocUne 
tb  the  opintsn  of  those  writcn.  who  tliint  that  the  milkary  age  is 
not  well  ucertaii>ed. 

"  f  his  wan  an  AthcwMi  feMur«,  and  aubained  unimpaired  for  at 
l«o«t  Mearlv  four  centurte*.  aa  »o  learn  from  the  charges  conveyed 
in  DcmoBiIi.  Philipp.  i.  5.  and  Act.  Apost.  wii.  2I.« 
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in  the  city  ^^  Pisistratidas^  going  with  some  others 
embassador  to  the  king  of  Persia's  lieutenants,  was 
asked  whether  they  came  with  a  public  commission^ 
or  upon  their  own  account ;  to  which  he  answered. 
If  successful,  for  the  public ;  if  unsuccessful,  for 
ourselves."  Argileonis^  the  mother  of  Brasidas  "» 
inquiring  of  some  Amphipolitans  that  waited  upon 
her  at  her  house,  whetner  her  son  had  died  honour* 
ably,  and  as  became  a  Spartan;  they  loudly  ex- 
tolled his  merit,  and  said  there  was  not  such  a  man 
left  in  Sparta :  upon  which  she  replied,  ^^  Say  not 
^'  so,  my  firieods ;  for  Brasidas  was  indeed  a  man  of 
^^  honour,  but  Lacedsemon  can  boast  of  many  better 
"  men  than  he  ^/' 

The  senate,  as  I  said  before,  consisted  at  first  of 
those,  who  had  been  assistants  to  Lycurgus  in  his 
great  enterprise.  Afterward,  to  fill  up  any  vacancy 
that  might  happen,  he  ordered  the  most  worthy 
man  to  be  selected,  from  such  as  were  full  three* 
score  years  old.  This  was  the  most  respectable  dis* 
pute  in  the  world,  and  the  contest  was  truly  glo* 
rious :  for  it  was  not  who  should  be  swiftest  among 
the  swift,  or  strongest  among  the  strong,  but  who 
was  the  wisest  and  the  best  among  the  good  and 
the  wise.  He  who  had  the  preference,  was  to  bear 
this    mark   of  superior    excellence    through    life, 

''  According  to  Xenophon,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Ephori  to 
appoint  three  officers,  each  of  whom  was  to  select  a  hmidred  men, 
the  best  he  could  find :  among  these,  it  was  a  point  of  great  emula* 
tion  to  be  included. 

^  Brasidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  defeated  the  Athenian* 
in  a  battle  fought  near  Amphipolis,  a  town  of  Macedon  on  the  banks 
of  the  Strymon,  but  lost  his  life  in  the  action.  (Thucyd.  y.  10.) 

^  Who  will  not  be  reminded,  by  this  answer,  of  the  spirited  ob» 
servadon  of  our  English  king,  especially  as  contrasted  with  the  de- 
jection of  the  Scottish  prince,  on  Uie  event  of  Chery-diase  ? 

'  I  trust,  I  have  within  my  realm 
Five  hundred  as  good  as  he.* 
A  tndt,  which  Addison  has  thought  worthy  of  special  observataoo, 
in  his  comment  upop  that  national  ballad  (Soect.  70.)    Lord  Byron 
likewise  has  beautifidlj  availed  himself  m  this  anecdote  id  Us 
Fourth  Canto  of  ChOde  Herold : 


And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me^ 
*  Sparta  hi^  many  a  wortnier  one  than 


fee.'* 
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this  high  authority,  which  placed  in  his  hands  the 
lives  and  honour  of  the  citizens  and  every  other  im- 
portant affair.  Tiie  manner  of  the  election  was  as 
follows:  M'hen  the  people  were  assembled,  some  per- 
sons appointed  for  the  purpose  were  shut  up  in  a  room 
near  the  place,  where  they  could  neither  see  nor  be 
seen,  and  only  hear  the  shouts  of  the  constituents'": 
for  by  them  they  decided  this,  and  most  other  affairs. 
.  Each  candidate  walked  silently  through  the  assem- 
bly, one  after  another  according  to  Jot.  Those 
that  were  shut  up  had  wrJiing-tables,  in  which  they 
set  down  in  diuerent  columns  the  frequency  and 
loudness  of  the  shouts,  without  knowing  for  whom 
they  were  intended  ;  only  tbey  marked  them  as  first, 
second,  third,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  number 
of  competitors.  He,  that  liad  the  most  and  the 
loudest  acclamations,  was  declared  duly  elected. 
He  was  then  crowned  with  a  garland,  and  went 
round  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods  :  many  young  men 
followed,  striving  who  should  extol  him  most  highly, 
while  the  women  celebrated  his  virtues  in  their  songs, 
and  blessed  his  worthy  life  and  conduct.  Each  of 
his  relations  oflfeied  him  a  re|)ast,  and  their  address 
on  the  occasion  was,  "  Sparta  honours  you  with  this 
**  collation."  When  he  had  finished  the  procession, 
he  went  to  the  common  table,  and  lived  as  before. 
Only  two  portions  were  set  before  him,  one  of  which 
he  carried  away :  and,  as  all  the  women  related  to 
him  attended  at  the  gates  of  the  public  hall,  he  called 
her  for  whom  he  had  the  highest  esteem,  and  pre- 
sented her  with  the  portion,  saying  at  the  same  time; 
"  That,  which  I  received  as  a  mark  of  honour,  I  give 
*'  to  you,"  Upon  which,  she  was  conducted  home 
with  great  applause  by  the  rest  of  the  women. 

'"  As  this  was  a  turoulluary  and  uncertain  wsy  of  deciding  who 
hn<l  the  niaiurity,  they  were  ofien  obliged  to  separate  the  people, 
and  count  the  votes.  A  striking  proof  of  it'*  incon»eni«ice  oc- 
curred, ui)on  an  important  occasion,  to  the  Ephorua  StheneliiidBs. 
(Tliucvd.  I.  hi.)  Aristotle  thinks,  that  in  such  a  case  pergouB 
hhouidnut  offer  theiasclves  candidates,  or  solicit  the  office  or  em- 
ployment, but  he  ciiJIed  to  it  iDcrely  for  their  abilities  and  tJicir 
menu  (Po!.  ii.  7.) 
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Lycurgus,  likewise,  made  good  regulations  with 
respect  to  burials.  In  the  first  place,  in  order  to 
take  away  all  superstition,  he  ordered  the  dead  to 
be  buried  in  the  city'S  and  even  permitted  their 
monuments  to  be  erected  near  the  temples :  accus- 
toming the  youth  to  such  sights  from  their  infancy^ 
that  they  might  have  no  uneasiness  from  tbem^  nor 
any  horror  of  death,  as  if  people  were  polluted  with 
the  touch  of  a  dead  body,  or  by  treading  upon  a 
grave.  Next,  he  suffered  nothing  to  be  buried  with 
the  corpse,  except  the  red  cloth  and  the  olive-leaves 
in  which  it  was  wrapped  ^.  Neither  would  he  per- 
mit the  relations  to  inscribe  any  names  upon  the 
tombs,  except  of  those  men  that  had  fallen  in  battle, 
or  of  those  women  who  had  died  in  some  sacred 
office.  He  limited  the  time  of  mourning  to  eleven 
days  :  on  the  twelfth  they  were  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
afler  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Ceres.  No  part  of  life 
was  lefi:  vacant  and  unimproved,  but  even  with  their 
accessary  actions  he  interwove  the  praise  of  virtue 
and  the  contempt  of  vice :  and  he  so  filled  the  citv 
with  living  examples,  that  it  was  next  to  impossi* 
ble  for  persons,  who  had  these  from  their  infiincy 
before  their  eyes,  not  to  be  drawn  and  formed  to 
honour. 

For  the  same  reason  he  would  not  permit  all^  who 

''^  It  was  almost  the  untvereal  custom  in  Greece,  and  Rome,  to 
bury  the  dead  by  the  sides  of  the  highways ;  of  which  practice, 
whatever  superstition  might  ostensibly  be  the  basis,  the  real  found* 
ation  was  doubtless  a  re^urd  to  the  ffeneral  health.  Besides,  Ly- 
curgus  rejected  every  thing,  that  might  generate  infection :  firom 
which  indeed  the  rite  of  buminff  the  dead,  and  inclosing  their  ashes 
In  urns,  was  a  farther  presenrative. 

The  Tenerable  bishop  Hall,  who  died  A.  D.  1656.  set.  82.,  by  a 
regulation  as  favourable  to  the  health  of  his  parish  as  indicative  of 
his  own  humility,  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  village  where 
he  resided  at  the  time  of  his  d«ith ;  observing  in  his  wiU,  *  I  do 
not  hold  God's  hduse  a  meet  repository  for  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
greatest  saints/* 

'*  .£lian  telUi  us  (vi.  6.)  that  not  all  the  dtisens  indifiraitly 
were  buried  in  *  thered^clotilianddlive-le8ves,'bntoidy  sudiMhad 
(JistinguMicd  tbenwehrct  particularly  in  the  fleUl 
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desked  it,  to  go  abroad  and  see  other  countries ; 
lest  they  should  contract  foreign  manners,  a  prone- 
ness  to  imitate  the  undisciplined,  and  a  variety  of 
opinions  upon  government.  He  excluded  strangers  ^^ 
likewise  from  Sparta,  who  could  not  assign  a.  good 
motive  for  their  coming;  not,  as  Tliucydides  states, 
out  of  fear  lest  they  should  imitate  the  constitution 
of  that  city,  and  make  improvements  in  virtue,  but 
lest  they  should  teach  his  own  people  some  evil.  For 
with  foreigners  are  imported  new  subjects  of  dis- 
course"*; new  discourse  produces  new  opinions; 
and  from  these  necessarily  spring  new  passions  and 
desires  which,  like  discords  in  music,  would  disturb 
the  established  government.  He  therefore  thought 
it  more  expedient  for  the  city,  to  keep  out  of  it  cor- 
rupt customs  and  manners,  than  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  a  pestilence. 

Thus  fer  then  we  can  perceive  no  vestiges  of  a 
disregard  to  right  and  wrong,  which  is  the  charge 
some  people  lay  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  owning 
them  well  enough  calculated  to  produce  valour,  but 
not  to  promote  justice ".  Perhaps  it  was  the 
Cryptia"''  (as  they  called  it)  or  '  ambuscade,"  if  that 

*>  He  received  tvitli  pleasure  such  strangers,  as  canie  and  «ub- 
Dkittcd  to  his  laws,  atiil  assigned  tham  Bhares  of  lund,  wliicli  they 
were  not  permitted  to  alienate.  The  lots,  indeed,  of  all  the  citizens 
were  inalienable. 

'-*  Xcnophon,  who  was  an  ey«-witne6s,  imputes  the  chansei  in 
the  SpttriAti  discipline  to  foreign  manners :  but,  in  fact,  they  liad  « 
deeper  root.  W'nen  the  Lacedsmoiuaiis,  instead  ul'  obeying  their 
lawgiver's  injuuctiun,  to  content  tliemselvee  with  defenaiag  their 
own  coiuKiy  and  to  make  no  conquesis,  carried  their  vietoriou; 
arms  over  the  whole  ofQrecce  and  iido  Asiu  itseJt^  then  foreign 
gold  and  rorcigii  manners  entered  Spai'tu,  eormpted  the  simpli- 
city or  it'a  imtitutious,  and  »t  last  overturned  the  republic.  Sec 
nou  i'iS.) 

?i  For  thb  object,  and  for  infpiriufc  a  geoeral  thint  of  coniiuest, 
from  the  imputation  of  which  Piutarcli  but  feebly  defenda  his  legis- 
lator, Lycurgtis  b  severely  and  very  Justly  blaiHcd  by  man^v  rcspvet- 
able  autliursi  as  Arisiode  Pol.  ii.  7.  vii,  1*„  Plaig  de  Lcgg.  i, 
Polyb.  »j,  H,.  etc* 

"  rfhu  cruelty  of  tbu  Lsccdmnoniaiu  toward  the  Ilelots  is  (rv- 
qucntly  mentioned,  and  gcttt-rally  decried  by  all  aatUors ;  though 
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was  really  one  of  this  lawgiver's  institations^  as  Aris- 
totle affirms  it  was^  which  gUve  Piato  so  bad  aa  ia^ 
pression  both  of  Lycurgus  and  of  his  laws.  The 
governors  of  the  youdi  ordered  the  shrewdest  of 
them  fitim  time  to  time  to  disperse  themselves  in  the 
country,  provided  only  with  dag^rs  aiid  some  ae* 
cessary  provisions.  In  the  day-time  they  hid  them* 
selves,  and  rested  in  the  esost  private  places  which 
they  could  find  ;  but  at  night  they  sallied  out  inte 
the  roads,  and  killed  all  the  Helots  they  met  with* 
Nay  sometimes  by  day  th^  fell  upon  them  in  the 
fields^  and  murthered  the  ablest  and  strongest  o£ 
them.    Thucydides,  in  his  History  of  the  Pelojpaa* 

Plutarchy  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Spartans,  endeavours  to 
palliate  it  as  much  as  possible.  Hiese  poor  wretches  were  marked 
out  for  slaves  in  their  dress  and  gesture,  and  in  shbrt,  in  eveiy 
thin^.  Thej  wore  dog-skin  bonnets  and  sheqp-skin  vests,  and' were 
forbidden  to  learn  any  liberal  art,  or  •to  perform  any  act  worthy  of 
their  masters.  Once  a*day  they  received  a  certun  number  of  stnpe^ 
lest  they  should  forget  they  were  slaves :  and,  to  crown  all,  tner 
were  liable  to  this  crypHa^  which  was  sure  to  be  executed  upon  aU 
sucdi  as  spoke,  looked,  or  walked  like  fir<eemen :  a  cnlel  and  unne-^ 
cessary  expedient,  and  unworthy  of  a  virtuous  people!  '  But 
the  Ephori  declared  war  against  them.'  Against  whom?  Why, 
agamst  poor  naked  slaves,  who  tilled  Aeir  lands,  dressed  their  food, 
ud  did  all  those  offices  for  them,  which  they  were  too  proud  to  da 
for  themselves.  Plutarch  endeavours  to  place  all  this  cruelty  Sax. 
lower  than  the  times  of  Lycurgus ;  and  alleges,  that  it  was  intro- 
duced on  account  of  the  Helots  having  joined  with  the  Messeniaitfr 
after  a  terrible  earthquake  (A.  C  467.)  by  which  a  great  part  of 
Laced»non  was  overthrown,  and  above  twenty  thousand  Spartans 
destroyed.  But  iEiian  expressly  states  it  (Hist.  Var.)  as  the  com- 
mon opinion  in  Greece,  that  this  very  earthquidce  was  a  judgement 
^m  heaven  ujpon  the  Spart&ns,  for  Having  treated  their  Helots  witii 
such  inhumanity.  (L.) 

It  is  contended  however  by  M.  Barthelemy  (in  his  TVavtls  of 
Anacharsis)  that  the  Cryptia,  as  originaU^  instituted  by  Lycurgus, 
was  simply  a  kind  of  introduction  to  mihtary  operations;  m  which 
the  young  men  formed  ambuscades,  made  iorde$  by  night,  &c., 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  Helots :  and  that  the  killing 
of  that  class,  provoked  perfauw  at  first  by  some  sturdy  resistance  in 
these  nocturnal  sallies,  only  began  to  take  place  about  the  date  =ef 
Plato*s  Treatise  on  Law6;  and  was,  thenceforward,  confounded 
with  the  chace  of  these  mihappy  slaves.  If  this  be  Uie  case,  Flii<* 
tarcfa  has  erroneously  bleaded  the  two  inslttutioDSi  to  Lycwgus* 
indelible  *' 
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nesian  war,  relates  that  the  Spartans  selected  t 
them  as  were  distinguished  for  their  courage, 
number  of  two  thousand  or  more,  declared  them 
free,  crowned  them  with  garlands,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  temples  of  the  gods  :  but  soon  afterward 
they  all  disappeared,  and  no  one  could,  either  at 
that  time  or  subseqnently,  give  any  account  in  what 
manner  they  were  destroyed.  Aristotle  particularly 
says,  that  the  Ephori,  as  soon  as  they  entered  upon 
their  office,  declared  war  against  the  Helots,  that 
they  might  be  massacred  under  pretence  of  law.  In 
other  respects  they  treated  them  with  extreme  inhu- 
manity- Sometimes  they  made  them  drink  till  they 
were  intoxicated,  and  in  that  condition  led  them 
into  the  public  halls,  to  show  the  young  men  the  na- 
ture of  drunkenness.  They  ordered  them  likewise 
to  sing  mean  songs,  and  to  dance  ridiculous  dances, 
but  not  to  exhibit  any  that  were  genteel  and  graceful. 
When  the  Thebans,  we  are  told,  at  a  later  period 
invaded  Laconia",  and  took  a  great  number  of  the 
Helots  prisoners,  they  ordered  them  to  sing  the 
odea  of  Terpander,  Alcman  *',  or  Spcndon  the  Lace- 
daemonian ;  but  they  excused  themselves,  alleging 
that  it  was  forbidden  by  their  masters.  Those  who 
say  that  a  freeman  in  Sparta  was  most  a  freeman, 
and  a  slave  most  a  slave,  seem  not  ill  to  have  consi- 
dered the  difference  of  states.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
it  was  in  after-times  that  these  cruellies  took  place 
among  the  Lacedaemonians;  chiefly  after  the  gn 
earthquake",  when  (as  history  informs  us)  the  ' 

"  Under  Epaminondas,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.  C.  371  .^ 
'•*  Alcman,  a  celt-brated  tyric  poet  about  the  27th  Otympjad, 
was  born  (as  may  be  concluded  from  one  of  his  own  epifjranis, 
quoted  by  Plutarch)  at  Sardis  in  Lydia:  but  carried  thence  at  an 
early  age  to  LacedKmon,  and  cmpluved  as  a  slave.  From  tliis 
stale  of  humiliation,  however,  his  poetical  talents  procured  him  hit 

'V  This  earthquake  occurred  under  ArchidamuB,  nearly  B.  C< 
£00.  Beiidc  destroying  the  city,  it  Bwullowed  »\>  (as  Diod.  Sic, 
Xi.  6S.,  informs  us)  more  Uian  2U,U00  men,  and  sbuok  TavgetuB  la 
it'*  foundations.      It   is  imputed,  elsewhere,  by   Flutarch  to  the 
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lots  joining  the  Messenians  attacked  them,  did  infi- 
nite damage  to  the  country,  and  reduced  the  city  to 
the  lowest  extremity.  I  can  never  ascribe  to  Lycur- 
gU3  so  abominable  an  act,  as  that  of  the  '  ambuscade.' 
I  would  judge  in  this  case  by  the  mildness  and  jus- 
tice, which  appeared  in  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  to 
which  also  the  gods  gave  their  sanction. 

When  his  principal  institutions  had  taken  root  in 
the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  government  was 
come  to  such  maturity  as  to  be  able  to  support  and 
preserve  itself,  then  (as  Plato  says  of  the  Deity,  that 
*'  he  rejoiced  when  he  had  created  the  world,  and 
given  it  it's  first  motion  ")  was  Lycurgus  charmed 
with  the  beauty  and  magnitude  of  his  political  esta- 
blishment, upon  seeing  it  actually  exemplified  and 
moving  on  in  due  order.  He  was  next  desirous,  as 
far  as  human  wisdom  could  effect  such  a  puipose,  to 
render  it  immortal,  and  to  deliver  it  down  unchanged 
to  the  latest  posterity.  For  this  end  he  assembled 
all  the  people,  and  told  them,  that  the  provisions 
which  he  had  already  made  for  the  state  were  indeed 
sufficient  for  virtue  and  happiness,  but  the  greatest 
and  most  important  matter  was  still  behind,  which 
he  could  not  discloi^e  to  them,  till  he  had  consulted 
the  oracle :  that  they  must  therefore  inviolably  ob- 
serve his  laws,  without  altering  any  thing  in  them 
till  he  returned  from  Delphi ;  and  that  then  he  would 
acquaint  them  with  the  pleasure  of  Apollo.  When 
they  had  all  promised  to  do  so,  and  desired  him  to 
set  forward,  he  exacted  an  oath  from  the  kings  and 
senators,  and  afterward  from  all  the  citizens,  that 
'*  they  would  abide  by  the  present  establishment  till 
"  he  returned."     Upon  this,  he  set  off  to  Delphi. 

When  he  arrived  there,  he  ofi'ered  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  and  consulted  the  oracle,  whether  his  laws 
were  sufficient  to  promote  virtue  and  secure  the 
happiness  of  the  state.     Apollo  answered,  that  "  The 

iniscondui^t  oftlie  Spartans  toward  the  daughters  of  Alcippus;  and 
tjy  j£liim  (lee  note  76.)  to  their  savage  trcattuontof  the  Helots.* 
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"  ]»ws  were  excellent,  and  that  ihc  city  which  ad- 
"  hered  to  the  constitution  he  had  established,  would 
'*  be  the  most  glorious  in  the  world."  This  reply 
he  committed  to  writing,  and  sent  it  to  Sparta.  He 
then  offered  another  sacrifice,  and  embraced  his 
friends  and  his  son,  determined  never  to  release  hjs 
citizens  from  their  oatii,  but  voluntarily  there  to 
put  a  period  to  his  life  "",  while  he  was  yet  of  an  age 
when  life  was  not  a  burthen,  nor  death  desirable, 
and  while  he  was  not  in  any  one  circumstance  un- 
happy. He  therefore  destroyed  himself  by  abstain- 
ing from  ibod :  persuaded  that  the  very  death  of 
lawgivers  should  have  it's  use,  and  their  decease, 
instead  of  being  insignificant,  possess  it's  share  of 
virtue,  and  be  considered  as  a  great  action  *'.  To 
him  indeed,  whose  performances  were  so  illustrious, 
the  conclusion  of  life  was  the  crown  of  happiness; 
and  his  death  was  left  guardian  of  those  invaluable 
blessings,  which  he  had  procured  for  his  country, 
men  through  life,  as  they  had  taken  an  oath  not  to 
depart  ii-om  hia  establishment  till  his  return*^.  Nei- 
ther was  he  deceived  in  his  expectations.  Sparts 
continued  superior  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  both  in  it's 
government  at  home  and  it's  reputation  abroad,  so 
long  as  it  retained  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  ;  and 
this  it  did  during  the  space  of  five  hundred  years, 
and  the  reign  of  fourteen  successive  kings,  down  to 
Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus.  As  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Ephori,  this,  far  from  weakening  the 
constitution,  supplied  it  with  additional  vigour;  and, 
though  it  seemed  to  be  established  in  favour  of  the 
people,  it  strengthened  the  aristocracy  "". 

*°  Vet  Lucian  says,  that  Lycurgus  died  at  the  age  of  85. 

"  Upon  this  subject,  again,  how  much  more  just  was  the  opinion 
of  Socrates;  who  ueciaively  condemns  suicide.* 

*'  Afler  all  litis  pompous  account  I'lutarcb  himself  ackaowledges, 
itial  authors  ore  not  well  aereedi  how  and  where  lliis  great  man 
died.  That  he  starved  hinuetf,  is  improbable ;  but  tliat  be  returned 
no  more  to  his  country,  seeing  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  mau- 
uec  of  acting,  as  well  as  to  the  current  of  history. 

"i  Tliis  Aristotle  dunies   (Pol.  ii.  17.).      Neither  indeed  is  it 
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But,  in  the  reign  of  Agis,  mone j  burst  into  Sparta ; 
and  with'  money  came  it's  inseparable  attendant^ 
avarice.  This  was  by  means  of  Lysander;  who^ 
though  himself  incapable  of  being  corrupted  by 
wealth,  filled  his  country  with  the  love  of  it,  ana 
with  luxury  too.  He  brought  both  gold  and  silver 
from  the  wars  ^,  and  thus  vicnated  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus.  While  these  were  in  force,  Sparta  wits  not  so 
much  under  the  political  regulations  of  a  common- 
wealth, as  the  strict  rules  of  a  philosophical  life :  and 
as  the  poets  feign  of  Hercules,  that  with  only  a  club 
and  a  uon's  skin  he  traversed  the  world,  <;learing  it 
of  lawless  ruffians  and  cruel  tyrants ;  so  the  Laceds* 
monians  with  a  piece  of  parchment  ^  and  a  coarse 
coat  kept  Grreece  in  a  voluntary  obedience,  destroy- 
ed usurpation  and  tyranny  in  the  states,  put  an  end 
to  wars  and  laid  seditions  asleep,  often  without  either 

likely,  that  officers  invested  with  such  a  paramount  authority  should 
depress  the  democratical  part  of  the  constitution,  from  which  they 
had  originally  sprang. 

^  Fkrom  Sestus,  as  we  are  infiMrmed  by  Diod.  Sic  (inriii.  105.)i  he 
remitted  1500  talents  to  Sparta,  with  other  valuable  olunder ;  and 
Xenophon  also  acquaints  us  that,  when  he  took  Atnens,  he  sent 
home  many  rich  spoils,  and  470  talents  of  silver.  The  arrival  of 
this  immense  mass  of  weaMi  created  great  disputes  at  Sparta. 
Many  ceM)rated  Lysander's  praises,  and  rcnoiced  exceedingly  at 
this  g^od  fortune,  as  they  called  it :  while  others,  who  were  better 
acquamted  with  die  nature  of  things,  and  with  their  constitution, 
were  of  a  quite  difierent  opinion.  'Cn^  looked  upon  die  receipi 
of  this  treMure,  as  an  open  liolatioB  of  the  laws  orLycur^;  and 
expressed  dieir  apprehensions  loudly,  that  in  process  of  time  thqr 
might,  by  a  change  m  their  manners,  pay  infinitely  more  for  it  than 
it  was  worth.  T%e  event  lustified  their  fears.  See  the  Life  of  Ly- 
aander,  in  the  sequel  of  this  woric. 

s^  Jhis  was  the  Scytale,  the  nature  and  use  of  which  Plutarch 
explains  in  the  Life  of  Lysander.  He  there  informs  us,  that  when 
the  magistrates  gave  ^dr  commitoion  to  any  admiral  or  general, 
they  took  two  round  pieces  of  wood,  exacdy  equal  in  braaodi  and 
thickness  (Thucydides  adds,  that  diey  were  smooth  and  lo«g) ;  one 
they  kept  themselves,  and  the  otker  they  delivered  to  their  officer. 
Wben  diey  had  any  thing  of  moment  whidi  thev  would  secMtly 
eonvey  to  him,  they  cut  a  long  narrow  scroll  of  pardimcpM,  and 
rol&ig  it  about  their  own  rtaff,  one  Ibid  dose  upon  another,  they 
wrote  their  businen  on  it,  Md  sent  it  him;  wad  he  upplymg  h  to 
his  own  stail^  tile  characters,  which  before  were  in  the  utmost 
fusion,  became  plain  and  intelligible. 
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shield  or  lance,  and  only  by  sending  one  embassadm, 
to  whose  directions  all  parties  concerned  iramedi' 
ately  submitted.  Thus  bees,  when  their  prince  ap- 
pears, compose  their  quarrels,  and  unite  in  one 
swarm*.  So  much  did  justice  and  good  governmeot 
prevail  in  that  state,  that  I  am  surprised  at  those 
who  say,  the  Laced lem on ians  knew  indeed  how  to 
obey,  but  not  how  to  govern;  and  upon  this  occa- 
sion quote  the  saying  of  king  Theopompus,  who 
when  one  told  him,  that  *'  Sparta  was  preserved  by 
"the  good  administration  of  it's  kings,"  replied; 
*•  Nay,  rather  by  the  obedience  of  their  subjects." 
It  is  certain,  that  people  wilt  not  long  continue 
pliant  to  those,  who  know  not  how  to  command; 
but  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  governor,  to  teach  obe- 
dience. He,  who  knows  how  to  lead  well,  is  sure 
to  be  well  followed  :  and  as  it  is  by  the  art  of  hortte- 
manship,  that  a  horse  is  made  gentle  and  tractable, 
so  it  is  by  the  abilities  of  him  who  fills  the  throne, 
that  the  people  become  ductile  and  submissive.  Such 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  that  people 
not  only  endured,  but  even  desired  to  be  their  sub- 
jects. I'hey  asked  not  of  them  either  ships,  money, 
or  troops,  but  only  a  Spartan  general.  Svhen  they 
had  received  him,  they  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
honour  and  respect :  so  Gylippus  was  revered  by 
the  Sicilians,  Biasidas  by  the  Calcidians,  and  Ly- 
sander,  Callicratidas,  and  Agesilaus  by  alt  the  people 
of  Asia*''.  These,  and  such  as  these,  wherever  they 
came,  were  called  moderators  and  reformers,  both 
of  the  magistrates  and  people;  and  Sparta  itself  was 

•  RegF  incoluini  menx  ofini&us  una  est  .- 

jimisso  Tupifrjideit,  {^irg-  Gcorg.  iv.  213-)  * 
**  GylippuB  was  sent  by  the  Spertans  to  the  defence  of  Syracuar, 
when  absurdly  invaded  by  the  Atheniaiu  upon  the  sutcgestioa  of 
Aicibiadea.  The  ChalciaianFi,  in  whose  tervict:  Uratidab  t'«ll,  were 
a  people,  DOt  of  Chalcia  in  Eubcen,  but  of  the  ntighbouihood  of 
AnphipolJs.  By  '  the  people  of  Asia'  ore  meant  ihosu  of  Aua 
Minor  or  Ionia,  and  the  neighbouring  i^es.  Caiiicratidas  was  a 
I.aced«inonian  admirati  about  the  conclufion  of  the  Petoponaeiiau 
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considered  as  a  school  of  discipline^  where  the 
beauty  of  life  and  political  order  were  taught  in  the 
utmost  perfection.  Hence  Stratonicus  seems  face- 
tiously enough  to  have  said,  that  '^  He  would  order 
"  the  Athenians  to  have  the  conduct  of  mysteries 
'^  and  processions ;  the  Eleans  to  preside  in  games^ 
"  as  their  particular  province :  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
*'  nians  to  be  beaten,  if  the  others  did  amiss  ®^** 
This  was  spoken  in  jest :  but  Antisthenes,  one  of 
the  scholars  of  Socrates,  said  (more  seriously)  of  the 
Thebans,  when  he  saw  them  pluming  themselves 
upon  their  success  at  Leuctra,  "  They  were  just 
'*  like  so  many  schoolboys,  rejoicing  that  they  had 
**  beaten  theii*  master.'* 

It  was  not  however  the  principal  design  of  Lycur- 
gus,  that  his  city  should  govern  many  others.  He 
considered  it*s  happiness,  like  that  of  a  private  man, 
as  flowing  from  virtue  and  self-consistency;  and 
therefore  so  ordered  and  disposed  it,  that  by  the 
freedom  and  sobriety  of  it's  inhabitants,  and  their 
having  a  sufficiency  within  themselves,  it's  continu- 
ance might  be  the  more  secure.  Plato,  Diogenes, 
Zeno,  and  other  writers  upon  government,  have 
taken  Lycurgus  for  their  model :  and  these,  though 
they  left  only  an  idea  of  something  excellent,  have 
attained  great  praise.  Yet  he  who,  not  in  idea  and 
in  words,  but  in  fact  produced  a  most  inimitable 
form  of  government,  and  by  showing  a  whole  city 
of  philosophers  ®®  confounded  those,   who  imagine, 

S7  Because  the  teachers  should  be  answerable  for  the  faults  of 
their  pupils.  The  pleasantry  of  the  observation  seems  to  be  this : 
that,  as  the  Lacedannonians  used  to  punish  the  parents  or  adopters 
of  those  young  people  that  behaved  amissy  now  that  they  were  the 
instructors  of  other  nations,  they  ought  to  suffer  for  their  pupils' 
faults.  Bryan's  Latin  text  has  it,  '  that  the  Lacedseinonians  should 
beat  them ! '    But  there  is  no  joke  in  that.  (L.) 

Stratonicus  was  an  Athenian  musician,  and  celebrated  bvAthc- 
nsBus  {viii.  8.)  for  his  bon-moU  and  general  pleasantry.  The  su- 
perstition  however  of  his  countrymen  survived  his  sarcasnif  as  we 
find  it  subsisting  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul.  (Acts  xvii.  SS.)  The 
Eleans  were  absorbed  in  their  attention  to  the  Oljrmpio  gMBM** 

99  Aristotle  and  Plato  differ  in  this  from  Pliitardb,    livtti  Poly* 

VOL.  I.  M 
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that  the  so-mtich-boasted  strictness  of  a  philosophic 
life  is  impracticable  ;  he,  I  say,  stands  in  the  rank 
of  glory  far  before  the  founders  of  all  the  other  Gre- 
cian states  *"".  Aristotle  is  thereforeof  opinion,  that 
the  honours  paid  to  him  in  Lacedttmon  were  far  be- 
neath his  merit.  Yet  those  honours  were  very  con- 
siderable ;  for  be  has  a  temple  there,  and  they  offer 
him  a  yearly  sacrifice,  as  a  god.  It  is  also  said  that, 
when  his  remains  were  brought  home,  his  tomb  was 
struck  with  lightning:  a  seal  of  divinity,  which  no 
other  man  however  eminent  has  had,  except  Euri- 
pides, who  died  and  was  buried  at  Arethusa  in  Ma- 
cedon  *'.  This  was  matter  of  particular  satisfaction 
and  triumph  to  the  friends  of  Euripides,  that  the 
same  thing  should  have  befallen  him  after  death, 
which  had  formerly  happened  to  Lycurgus,  the  most 
venerable  of  men  and  the  most  favoured  of  heaven. 
Some  say,  Lycnrgus  died  atCirrha"'  :  but  Apollo- 
themis  will  have  it,  that  he  was  brought  to  Elis  and 
died  there,  and  Timieus  and  Aristosenus  write,  that 
he  ended  his  days  in  Crete;  nay,  Aristoxcnus  adds, 
that  the  Cretans  show  his  tomb  at  Pergamia  near 
the  high  road.  He  left  an  only  son,  we  are  told, 
named  Antiorus ;  who  dying  without  issue,  the 
fiimiiy  became  extinct.  His  friends  and  relations 
observed  his  anniversary,  which  subsisted  for  many 
ages  i  and  the  days,  upon  which  they  met  for  that 


bius,  who  was  so  profound  an  admirer  of  tlie  Spartan  go»e 
uUowfi  that,  though  the  Spartniis  considered  as  individuals  were 
wise  and  virtuous,  in  (heir  collective  capacity  they  paid  but  little 
regard  to  justice  or  moderation. 

»»  Solon,  though  a  person  of  a  different  temper,  was  not  less 
disinterested  than  Lycurf^i.  He  settled  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth, refused  the  sovereignty  when  offered  him,  travelled  to 
avoid  the  importunities  of  his  countrymen,  opposed  tyrannv  in  hia 
old  age,  and  when  he  found  resistance  vain,  went  into  voluntttry 
exile,  Lycurgus  and  Solon  were  both  great  men ;  but  the  former 
had  the  strnnger,  the  latter  the  milder  genius;  tlie  effects  of  which 
spewed  in  their  respective  commonwe^the. 

**  Whither  he  had  retireil.  to  the  court  of  Archelaus.  He  had 
a  cenotaph,  however,  at  Athena,' 

>■  A  city  near  IMfht. 
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purpose,  they  called  Lycurgidae.  Aristocrates  ^, 
the  son  of  Hipparchus,  relates  that  the  friends  of 
Lycurgus,  with  whom  he  sojourned  and  at  last  died 
in  Crete,  burned  his  body,  and  at  his  request  threw 
his  ashes  into  the  sea.  Thus  he  guarded  against  the 
possibility  of  his  remains  being  carried  back  to 
Sparta  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  lest  they  should  then 
think  themselves  absolved  from  their  oath  on  the 
pretence  that  he  was  returned,  and  make  innovations 
m  the  government.  This  is  the  amount  of  what  we 
are  able  to  state  respecting  Lycurgus. 

9*  Author  of  a  History  of  Lacedsei^on,   quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(?ii.7.)* 
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SUMMARY. 


Uncertainty  of  the  time^  in  tohich  he  lived:  His  origin.    Death  0/* 
Romulus.    Interregnum.    Election  of  Numa  to  the  crown.     His 
character.    His  recluse  life  gives  birth  to  many  fabulous  reports. 
He  aJt first  refuses  the  croum.    Hisjather  determines  him  to  accept 
it.     The  Romans  receive  him  toith  transport.    He  changes  the 
government :  His  religious  institutions.    Qu.  f  Whether^  or  not,  he 
voere  the  pupU  of  Pythagoras.    His  intercourse  vnth  the  nymph 
Egeria.    Establishment  qf  the  college  of  High-Priests.     Of  the 
VestalSf  and  the  Sacred  Fire.    Privileges  and  penalties  of  the 
Vestals.     Temple  of  Vesta :   Goddess  Libitina.     The  Salii  attd 
Feciales.    Pestilence  in  Rome :    Ancile.    Numd's  palace :  ^Reli- 
gious ceremonies.    Relation  betvoeen  his  institutions,  and  the  pre- 
cepts  of  Pythagoras.     Influence  of  Religion  upon  the  manners  qf 
the  Romans.     Numa  introduces  among  them  a  taste  for  agriculture. 
Institutions  of  arts  and  trades  :  Law  in  favour  of  children.     Re- 
formation  qf  the  calendar.     Temple  qf  Janus.      Happiness  qf 
Numa*s  reign.    His  death,   and  funeraL    His   Sacred  Books. 
His  glory  increased  under  thefoUomng  reigns. 


X  HERE  is  likewise'  a  great  diversity  among  his- 
torians about  the  time9  in  which  king  Numa  lived, 
though  some  families  seem  to  trace  their  genealogy 
up  to  him  with  sufficient  accuracy.     A  certain  writer 

'  As  well  as  about  the  epoch  of  Lycurgus.* 
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however  named  Clodius,  in  his  emendations  of  chro- 
nology, affirms  that  the  ancient  archives  were  de- 
stroyed, when  Rome  was  sacked  by  the  Gauls  *  ;  and 
that  those,  now  shown  as  such,  were  forged  in  fa- 
vour of  some  persons  who  were  solicitous  to  stretch 
their  lineage  far  back,  and  to  deduce  it  from  the 
most  illustrious  houses.  Some  say,  that  Numa  was^ 
the  scholar  of  Pythagoras  ^ ;  but  others  contend,  that 
he  was  unacquaint^  with  the  Grecian  literature, 
alleging  either  that  his  own  genius  was  sufficient  to 
conduct  him  to  excellence  %  or  that  he  was  instructed 
by  some  barbarian  ^  philosopher  superior  to  Pytha- 
goras. Some  again  affirm,  that  Pythagoras  the  Sa- 
mian  flourished  about  five  generations  afler  the  time 
of  Numa  * ;  but  that  Pythagoras  of  Sparta,  who  won 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  race  in  the  sixteenth  Olym- 
piad (about  the  third  year  of  which,  Numa  came  to 
the  throne)  travelling  into  Italy,  became  acquainted 
with  that  prince,  and  assisted  him  in  regulating  the 
government.  Hence  many  Spartan  customs,  taught 
by  Pythagoras,  were  intermixed  with  those  of  Rome. 
But  this  mixture  might  have  another  cause,  as  Numa 
was  of  Sabine  extraction,  and  the  Sabines  declare 

*  Upon  this  subject  see  the  Preface  to  the  last  Edition  of  Fer- 
guson's Roman  Republic,  dated  1805  (referred  to  b^  the  Editor 
in  his  Pre&ce),  and  a  French  Dissertation  *  sur  les  cina  premier 
si^cles  de  THistoire  Romaine/  par  Mons.  L.  D.  B.,  Utrecnt  1738** 

^  Pythagoras  the.  philosopher  did  not  visit  Italy  until  the  fifty- 
first  Olympiad,  and  teur  generations  (as  Dion.  Hahc.  informs  us,  li. 
15.)  after  Numa.(L.)  Ihe  same  historian  adds  that,  so  far  ftom 
his  being  engaged  in  philosophical  studies  at  Crotona  at  the  time 
of  his  election,  that  city  was  only  built  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign.* 

»  Suapie  igitur  ingenio  temperatum  animum  virtutibusjkuse  opinor 
magiSf  tnstructumque  non  tarn  peregrinis  artibus^  quam  discipline  te- 
tried  ac  tristi  veterum  Sabinorum  ;  quo  genere  nuUum  quondam  tn^ 
corrupHusJuii,     (Liv.  i.  18.)* 

^  So  the  Greeks  and  Romans  pronounced  every  nation,  situated 
beyond  the  confines  of  their  own  states.* 

«  Livy  (i.  18.)  places  him  under  Servius  Tulhus,  and  Cicero  (de 
Orat.  ii.  87.)  stifi  later,  affirming  that  he  came  into  Italy  ondar  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus.* 


themselves  to  have  been  a  t^cedffinioniaa  colony  % 
It  is  difficult  however  exactly  to  adjust  the  titne8» 
particularly  those  that  are  only  reguiaLed  by  the 
names  of  the  Olynipic  conquerors ;  of  which  (we 
are  told)  Hippias,  the  Elean,  made  a  collection 
at  a  late  period,  without  sufficient  vouchers.  We 
shall  now  relate  what  we  have  met  with  most  re- 
markable concerning  Numa,  beginning  from  that 
point  of  time  which  is  most  suitable  to  oUr  pur- 
pose. 

It  was  in  the  thirty-seventii  year  from  the  build- 
ipfl  of  Uome,  and  of  the  reign  of  Romulus,  on  the 
seventh  of  July  (now  called  A'ome  Caprotma ') 
when  that  prince  went  out  of  the  city  to  offer  a 
solemn  sacriBce,  at  a  place  called  the  Goats'-Marsh, 
in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  people.  Suddenly  there  happened  a 
great  alteialion  in  tlie  air,  and  the  clouds  burst  in 
a  storm  of  wind  and  hail.  The  rest  of  the  assembly 
were  struck  with  tenor  and  fled,  but  Homulns  dis- 
appeared, and  could  not  be  found  either  alive  or 
dead.  Upon  this,  tlie  senators  incurred  s  violent 
suspicion,  and  a  repoit  was  propagated  against  them 
amon^;  the  people,  that  having  been  long  weary  of 
the  yoke  of  regal  government,  and  desirous  to  get 
the  power  into  their  own  hands,  they  had  murthered 
the  king :  particularly,   as  he  had  for  some   time 

'  The  same  Dionysius  (ii.  ]  ] ,)  dUcovcrcd  in  the  hiiitoTy  of  llic 
SubiDiii  that,  while  Lycurgus  wux  guardiun  to  his  nephew  kunouius 
(Charllaus,  it  tboulit  be|  boiug  of  the  Laci;(l».-moiiians,  umible  to  cn- 
duro  the  sevcriiy  of  hi*  law»»  fltd  iniu  Italy  and  «eided  first  ut  Po- 
mctiai  whence  sjevera!  of  them  removed  into  the  counlry  of  tlie  Sa- 
bineB,  mid  uniting  with  that  ueoplt;  taught  them  their  customs ;  per- 
ticularly  those  rflatinff  t«  tne  eonduct  of  witr,  to  fortltudei  1o  pa- 
tience, and  to  a  fruKaJaiiil  aJulerniouB  manner  of  living,  TItiM  CU' 
lony,  thi^n,  seltli'd  iii  Italy  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the 
birth  of  Numa. 

'  This  occurred  before,  m  the  Life  of  Itomuliu,  p.  95.  But  the 
Irfff  of  Nuiiu  was,  probably,  written  first ;  uml  what  is  heru  Biateil 
tor  the  «ake  of  per«picuity,  in  the  subiietjutiit  iiccounl  of  Ilomulu* 
became  mutter  of  necessity.* 
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treats  them  in  an  arbitrary  and  imperious  manner. 
But  they  ibund  means  to  obviate  this  suspicion^  by 
paying  divine  honours  to  Romulus,  as  a  person  that 
had  been  privileged  from  the  fate  of  other  mortal^ 
and  merely  removed  to  a  happier  scene.  Moreover 
Proculus,  a  man  of  high  rank,  made  oath  that  he  had 
seen  Romulus  carried  up  to  heaven  in  complete 
armour,  and  heard  a  voice  commanding  that  he 
should  be  called  Quirinus. 

Fresh  disturbances  and  tumults  arose  in  the  city 
about  the  election  of  a  new  sovereign ;  the  latter 
inhabitants  being  not  yet  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  first,  the  commonalty  fluctuating  and  un* 
settled  in  itself,  and  the  patricians  full  of  animosity 
and  jealousies  of  each  other.     All  indeed  agreed, 
that  a  sovereign  should  be  appointed  ;  but  they  dij& 
fered  and  debated,  not  only  about  the  person  to  be 
fixed  upon,  but  from  which  of  the  two  nations  he 
should  be  selected.     For  neither  could  they,  who 
with  Romulus  had  built  the  city,  endure  that  the 
Sabines,  who  had  been  admitted  citizens  and  had  ob» 
tained  a  share  of  the  lands,  should  attempt  to  com- 
mand  those  fi*om  whom  they  had  received  such  pri* 
vileges;  nor  could  the  Sabines  depart  from  their 
claim  of  giving  a  king  in  their  turn  to  Rome,  having 
this  good  argument  in  their  favour  that,  upon  the 
death  of  Tatius,  they  bad  suffered  Romulus  peace* 
ably  to  enjoy  the  throne  without  a  coUegue.     It  was 
also  to  be  considered,  that  they  did  not  come  as  in-p 
feriors  to  join  a  superior  people,  but  by  their  rank 
and  number  added  strength  and  dignity  to  the  city 
into  which  they  had  been  received-     These  were 
the  arguments,  upon  which  they  founded  their  pre* 
tensions.    Lest  this  dispute  should  produce  an  utter 
confusion,  while  there  was  no  king  nor  any  steers- 
man at  the  helm,  the  senators  made  an  order  that 
the  hundred  and  fifty  members  who  composed  their 
body%  should  each  in  their  turQs  be  attired  in  the 

^  According  to  our  autlior,  in  the  Life  of  Romulus,  the  number 
of  the  senator!  was  two  bunched.    DkmyBi^i  indeed  sigrif  thid 
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robei  €f  state,  in  die  loom  <^  Quirinos  ofler  the 
stated  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  despatch  the  whole 
paUic  bosiness,  six  houn  in  the  night  and  six:  in  the 
day.  This  distributioo  of  time  seemed  well  con* 
tiTPed,  in  point  of  eqoalitj  mniong  the  regents,  and 
the  dumge  of  power  fiom  hand  to  hand  prevented 
it's  being  obnoxious  to  the  people,  who  saw  the 
same  person  in  one  day  and  one  night  reduced  from 
a  king  to  a  private  man.  An  occasional  administnip 
tion  of  thb  and  the  Romans  call  an  ^  Interre^um/ 
But,  though  the  matter  was  managed  in  so  mo- 
derate and  popular  a  way,  the  senators  could  not 
escape  the  suspicions  and  complaints  of  the  people, 
that  they  were  changing  die  government  into  an 
oligardiy,  and  as  they  retained  the  whole  direction 
of  affiui^  in  their  hands,  were  unwilling  to  have  a 
king.  At  last  it  was  agreed  between  the  two  par- 
ties, that  one  nation  should  choose  a  king  out  of  the 
other.  This  was  considered  as  the  best  means  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  present  contention,  and  of  in- 
spiring the  king  with  an  afiection  for  both  parties  ; 
since  he  would  be  gracious  to  the  one  because  they 
had  elected  him,  and  to  the  other  because  they  were 
his  kindred  and  countrymen.  The  Sabines  leaving 
the  Romans  to  their  option,  they  preferred  a  Sa- 
bine king  of  their  own  electing  to  a  Roman  elected 
by  the  Sabines.  Consulting  therefore  among  them* 
selves^  they  fixed  upon  Numa  Pompilius  a  Sabine» 

writers  diSbred  in  this  particubr:  some  affirming,  that  one  hundred, 
and  others  that  only  fifty^  senators  were  added  to  the  original 
aunber  upoa  the  union  of  the  Sabines  with  the  Romans.  Of  the 
manner  of  the  Interregnum,  Livy  gives  the  most  probable  account. 
The  senators,  he  says,  divided  themselves  into  decuries,  or  tens : 
these  drew  lots  whicn  should  govern  first,  and  successively  enjoyed 
the  supreme  authority  for  five  days ;  yet  in  such  a  manner,  that 
one  person  only  of  the  governing  dccury  had  the  ensigns  o£  sove- 
reignty at  a  time. 

^  Tne  Intcrrex  for  the  time  being,  having  summoned  the  peo- 
ple, addressed  them  thus :  **  Romans,  elect  yourselves  a  king :  tlie 
''  senate  sive  their  consent :  and,  if  you  choose  a  prince  worthy  to 
••  succeed  Romulus,  the  senate  will  confirm  your  choice."  With 
this  condescension  of  the  senate  the  people  were  so  well  pleased, 
that  they  declined  the  exercise  of  the  privilege. 
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xii^ho  was  not  of  the  number  of  those  that  had  mignat- 
ed  to  Rome,  but  so  much  celebrated  for  his  virtue, 
that  the  Sabines  received  the  nomination  with  even 
greater  applause  than  the  Romans  themselves.  When 
they  had  acquainted  the  people  with  their  resolution, 
they  sent  the  most  eminent  personages  of  both 
nations  embassadors,  to  entreat  him  to  come  and 
take  upon  him  the  government 

Numa  was  of  Cures,  a  considerable  city  of  the 
Sabines,  from  which  the  Romans  together  with  the 
incorporated  Sabines  had  the  name  of  Quirites, 
He  was  the  son  of  a  person  of  distinction  named 
Pomponius,  and  the  youngest  of  four  brothers.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  by  the  direction  of  the  gods, 
that  he  was  born  upon  the  twenty-first  of  April,  the 
day  on  which  Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus.  His 
mind  was  naturally  disposed  to  virtue,  and  he  still 
farther  subdued  it  by  discipline,  patience,  and  phi- 
losophy;  not  only  purging  it  of  the  grosser  and 
more  infamous  passions,  but  even  of  that  ambition 
and  rapacity,  which  were  reckoned  honourable 
among  the  barbarians ;  as  being  persuaded,  that 
true  fortitude  consists  in  the  conquest  of  the  appe- 
tites by  reason  *•  Upon  this  account,  he  banished 
all  luxury  and  splendour  from  his  house  ;  and  both 
the  citizens  and  strangers  found  in  him  a  faithful 
counsellor,  and  an  upright  judge.  His  hours  of 
leisure  he  spent,  not  in  pursuits  of  pleasure  or 
schemes  of  profit,  but  in  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
and  in  rational  inquiries  into  their  nature  and  power. 
His  name  became  at  length  so  illustrious  that  Tatius, 
the  associate  of  Romulus  in  the  kingdom,  having 
an  only  daughter  named  Tatia,  bestowed  her  upon 
him.  He  was  not  however  so  much  elated  with 
this  match,  as  to  remove  to  the  court  of  his  father- 
in-law,  but  continued  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
paying  his  attentions  to  his  own  father,  who  was 

*  Appdiius  raiioni  fareai  is  not  more  the  heraldic  motto,  than 
the  moral  principle  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  English  finmlies— the 
Wentwortn  FitzwilUams.* 
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And  indeed  it  is  reasonable  enough  to  suppose,  that 
file  deity  would  not  place  his  affection  upon  horses 
'or  birds,  but  rather  upon  human  being?  easiDentlj 
'distinguished  by  virtue;  and  that  he  neitfaer  db^ 
^  likes,  npr  disdains  to  hold  conversation  with,  a  man 
'fif  wisdom  and  piety.     But  that  a  diviBity  should 
be  captivated  with  the  external  beauty  of  anr  fanaua 
body,  it  is  irrational  to  believe.     The  Elgyptians 
jpake  a  distinction  (by  no  means  an  absurd  one)  ia 
fiiis  case,  that  it  is  not  impossible  fur  a  woman  to 
be  imprq^nated  by  the  approach  ok  some  diTioe  tptrrt, 
Vut  that  a  man  can  ha^-e  no  corporeal 
with  a  goddess.     They  do  not  bowev 
that  a  mixture  of  beings  mutually  coflnmncstes  to 
e%ch  the  nature  of  the  other.     In  sfacHl,  the  regard 
which  the  gods  have  for  men,  though  hke  a 
passion  it  is  called  love,  must  be  ei^ployed  in  i 
mg  their  manners  and  raising  them  to  higber  de^ 
grees  of  virtue.     In  this  sense  we  may  adszt  *be 
assertion  of  the  poets,  that  Fliorlias  %  Hyicfigrr-g, 
and   Admetus  were  beloved  by  ApciUo  {  rsA  tSse: 
Hippoly tus,  the  Sicyonian,  was  eqaaSy  is  has  £rfo«r  z 
so  tnat,  whenever' be  saiied  iium  Cmt^  io  Skj  " 
the  priestess,    to  signiAr  ApoSc^s 
peated  this  heroic  verse ; 


.1  m.^ — .1 r  -r-c ^^  ^  j^     |fe  i^i^ 


rered  the  UkoduoMi  froK  t  jrgdow  iMfliK?  w  t^rysmt  ^uc 
infesied  their  iakamd  :  md  wmik iwi  '*  irm  « ^icam  finikin.  r-i-.iCi 
had  devoured  a  pB*s  naoj  ywifw:, '  Hft  -^m.  'i^sr^Awi*:'  ninK/'jg^ 
to  be  demr  tx»  Apotto.  vm  iac  oteic  -tut  f'«*£uifi  AiMr  tut  Uas'j.  ut 
was  pljused  m.  thg:  bmrnmoA,  -wtjt  imt  flsartli  ^lun.  k  ik^smt-^  *i 
the  ooneCeliatioo  €^pkimokm  cr  ^c^yerisr'ib*. 

Her  'TW  WMca*:t  nv  Jb^ipbi  td«l  Z#ev:'**-^'j^ 
»  sa  aMMT  ic  .tdK 
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**  race,  and  you  are  sensible  my  nursing  and  ^ 
'*  tfOD  pretend  to  nothing  extraordinary.  As  i 
**  character,  if"  it  has  any  distinction,  it  has  been 
"  gained  in  a  manner  not  likely  to  qualify  me  fot  i 
"  the  duties  of  royalty,  in  scenes  of  repose  and  em- 
"  ployments  by  no  means  arduous.  My  genius  is  | 
**  inclined  to  peace,  my  love  has  long  been  fix«]  I 
*'  upon  it,  and  I  have  studiously  avoided  the  confu- 
"  sion  of  war  :  I  have  also  drawn  others,  so  tar  as 
*'  my  influence  extended,  to  the  worship  of  the 
"  gods,  to  mutual  offices  of  friendship,  and  to  spend 
"  the  rest  of  their  time  in  tilling  the  ground  and 
*'  feeding  cattle.  The  Romans  may  have  una\'oid- 
"  able  wars  left  upon  their  hands  by  their  late  so- 
"  vereign,  for  the  maintaining  of  which  you  htve 
"  need  of  one,  as  his  successor,  more  active  and 
"  more  enterprising.  Besides,  (he  people  are  of  a 
*'  warlike  disposition,  elevated  by  victory,  and  ob- 
"  viously  anxious  to  extend  their  conquests.  Of 
"  course,  therefore,  a  person  who  ha^  set  his  heart 
"  upon  the  promoting  of  religion  and  justice,  and 
"  drawing  men  off  from  the  love  of  violence  and 
"  war,  would  soon  become  ridiculous  and  contemp- 
'*  tible  to  a  city,  that  has  more  occasion  for  a  gene- 
"  ral  than  a  king." 

Numa  in  this  manner  declining  the  crown,  the 
Romans  on  the  other  hand  exerted  all  their  endea- 
vours to  obviate  his  objections,  and  implored  him 
not  to  throw  them  back  again  into  confusion  and 
civil  war,  as  there  was  no  other  whom  both  parties 
would  unanimonsly  elect.  When  the  embassadors 
had  retired,  his  father  and  his  friend  Marcius  pri- 
vately urged  him,  by  all  the  arguments  in  their 
power,  to  receive  this  noble  and  valuable  gift  of 
heaven:  "  If,  contented  (said  they)  with  a  coinpe- 
**  tence,  you  arc  indiflferent  to  riches  and  unambi- 
"  tious  of  sovereignty,  having  a  higher  and  belter 
"  distinction  in  virtue  ;  yet  consider  that  a  king  is 
**  the  minister  of  God,  who  now  rouses  and  no  longer 
"  permits  to  lie  dormant  your  eminent  love  of  jus- 
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^^  tice*.  Decline  not  therefore  an  authority,  which 
to  a  wise  man  aflfords  opportunities  for  heroic  and 
good  actions ;  where  dignity  may  be  added  to  re- 
ligion, and  men  may  be  brought  over  to  piety,  in 
the  easiest  and  readiest  way,  by  the  influence  of 
the  prince.  Tatius,  though  a  stranger,  was  be^ 
^'  loved  by  this  people,  and  they  pay  divine  honours 
^'  to  the  memory  of  Romulus.  Besides,  who  knows, 
as  they  are  victorious,  but  they  may  be  now  sa- 
tiated with  war ;  and,  having  no  farther  wish  for 
'*  triumphs  and  spoils,  may  be  desirous  of  a  mild  and 
just  governor  for  the  establishing  of  good  laws 
and  the  settling  of  peace  ?  But,  should  they  be 
ever  so  ardently  inclined  to  war,  yet  is  it  not 
better  to  turn  their  violence  another  way,  and  to 
be  the  centre  of  union  and  friendship  between 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  so  great  and'  flou^^ 
rishing  a  state  as  that  of  Rome  ?**  These  induce- 
ments, we  are  told,  were  strengthened  by  auspicious 
omens,  and  by  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  his  fellow^ 
citizens ;  who,  as  soon  as  they  had  learned  the  sub** 
ject  of  the  embassy,  went  in  a  body  to  entreat  him 
to  take  upon  him  the  government,  as  the  only  means 
to  appease  all  dissensions,  and  effectually  incorporate 
the  two  nations  into  one. 

When  he  had  determined  to  go,  he  offered  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods,  and  then  set  forward  to  Rome. 
Struck  with  love  and  admiration  of  the  man,  the 
senate  and  people  met  him  on  the  way  :  the  women 
welcomed  him  with  blessings  and  shouts  of  joy: 
the  temples  were  crowded  with  sacrifices ;  and  so  uni^ 
versal  was  the  satisfaction,  that  the  city  might  seeni 
to  have  received  a  kingdom,  instead  of  a  king. 
When  they  were  come  into  the  Forum,  Spurius  Vet- 
tius,  whose  turn  it  then  was  to  be  Interrex,  put  i§ 
to  the  vote  whether  Numa  should  be  kin^  and  all 
the  citizens  with  one  voice  agreed  to  it.  Tne  robesi 
and  other  distinctions  of  royalty,  were  then  offered 

♦  'rwn^iruoy  eiirr«i8«r«Af9fi»  iy^t^^fH  ^^  nm^^  (Wakefield,  £tilY. 
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him;  but  he  commanded  them  to  slop,  as  his  »• 
thority  yet  wanted  the  sanction  of  heaven.  Taking 
therefore  with  him  the  priests  and  augurs>  he  went 
up  to  the  Capitol,  wliich  the  llomans  at  that  time 
called  *  the  Tarpei.in  rock.'  There  the  chief  of  &t 
augurs  covered  the  head  of  Numa '%  and  turned  hii 
face  toward  the  souili  ;  then  standing  behind  him. 
and  laying  his  right  hand  upon  Iiis  head,  he  o^red 
up  his  devotions  and  looked  around  him*  in  hopet 
oi  seeing  birds  or  some  other  signal  from  the  gods. 
An  incredible  silence  reigned  among  the  people, 
anxious  for  the  event  and  lost  in  suspense,  till  the 
auspicious  birds  appeared  and  passed  on  the  right 
hand.  Upon  this  Numa  took  the  Uoyal  Robe,  and 
■went  down  from  the  mount  to  liie  people,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  loud  acclamations,  as  the  most  ptoui 
of  men  and  most  beloved  of  the  gods. 

His  first  act  of  government  was  to  discharge  the 
body  of  three  hundred  men,  called  Celeres  '%  whom 
llomuhts  always  kept  about  his  person  as  guards; 
for  he  chose  neither  to  distrust  those  who  put  a  con- 
fidence in  him,  nor  to  reign  over  a  people  that  could 
distrust  him.  In  the  next  place,  to  the  priest  of 
Jupiter  and  Mars  he  added  one  for  Romulus,  whom 
he  stiled  Flamen  Quirinalis.  Flamines  was  a  com- 
mon name  for  priests  before  that  time,  and  it  is  said 

'■  So  it  is  in  llie  text  of  PluUirch,  a«  it  now  stands ;  bat  it  a|w 
pears  from  Livy  (i.  S.),  that  tliu  augur  covered  Uis  own  htad,  not 
that  of  Numa,  /lagur  ad  lisvam  ejus,  ctipilf  velalo,  Kiliin  Cfptt,  Ac 
And  indeed  tlie  eugur  alwavs  wrapped  his  head  in  a  gown  peculiar 
to  hii  office,  called  Licnn,  when  he  made  liiK  observations.  Meaeray 
ree<H)ci[es  these  writerg,  and  renuives  the  eeeming  tnistuke  of  Plu- 
ttrch,    by  a  rmding  which  Frances  Roboitd    had  found  in  oa 

ancient  MS.,   n>  /*»  w,   ft-tnii^fm-  Tfei,iu,    iviciiuatpun>(   •(^•t,    iHci 

wmfatm  \vttt(u.  If  this  be  considered  only  a%  an  emendation,  it  is 
a  very  cood  one. 

■'  Oion.  Halic.  (ii.  tti.)  says,  that  Nuina  introduced  no  altera- 
tions inio  the  institutions  of  Itomulus, »%  dceiiiin^c  titcin  well  adapted 
for  ilieir  puqioses ;  *  and  that  therefore,  though  lie  did  not  ni:iho 
an  of  tiio  CelercB  as  guard*,  he  retained  them  us  inlvrior  minibten, 
who  were  to  take  cure  of  the  sacriiiceg  uridir  the  i!ireclii)n  of  tlie 
tribune*,  their  former  of&cers. 
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to  have  been  corrupted  from  Pilaminest  a  term  de- 
rived from  Piloi^  which  in  Greek  signifies  '  caps '  ^ 
(for  they  wore  a  kind  of  caps,  or  hoods,  on  their 
heads) ;  and  the  Latin  language  had  then  many 
more  Greek  words  mixed  with  it,  than  it  has  at  pre- 
sent ^^  Thus  royal  mantles  were  by  the  Romans 
called  Lsenffi,  which  Juba  assures  us  was  from  the 
Greek  Chlana;  and  the  name  of  Camillus^,  given 
to  the  youth  who  served  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
and  who  was  to  have  both  his  parents  alive,  was 
the  same  which  some  of  the  Greeks  give  to  Mer- 
cury, on  account  of  his  being  an  attendant  upon  that 
god. 

Numa,  having  settled  these  matters  with  a  view 
to  establish  himself  in  the  people^s  good  graces,  im- 
mediately afterward  attempted  to  soften  them,  as 
iron  is  softened  by  fire;  and  to  bring  them,  from 
a  violent  and  warlike  disposition,  to  a  juster  and 
more  gentle  temper.^  For,  if  any  city  ever  was  '*  in 
a  state  of  inflammation''  (as  rlato  expresses  it) 
Rome  certainly  was ;  being  composed  at  first  of  the 
most  hardy  and  resolute  men,  whom  boldness  and 
despair  had  driven  thither  from  all  quarters,  nou- 
rished and  matured  to  power  by  a  series  of  wars, 
and  strengthened  even  by  blows  and  conflicts,  as 
piles  fixed  in  the  ground  become  firmer  under  con- 

^^  Others  think  they  took  their  names  from  the  flame-coloured 
tufts,  which  they  had  on  their  caps ;  Tor  from  ihejilum  lana^  which 
they  wore  on  their  heads,  when  the  heat  of  the  weather  rendered 
their  d^ps  inconvenient,  as  they  were  forbidden  to  appear  without 
some  covering.)*  They  were  denominated  from  the  particular  godf 
to  whom  their  ministir  was  confined,  as  flamen  DialU^  the  Pnest 
of  Jupiter ;  Flamen  MarHaUs^  the  Priest  of  Mars ;  &c. 

>>  Being  chiefly  formed  from  the  old  ^olic  Greek,  though  time 
and  successive  improvements  gave  it  at  last  a  very  di£Ebrent  appear* 
ance.* 

22  Camillus  is  derived  from  the  Bceotic  mJ)um>«(,  which  properly 
signifies  •  a  servitor/  In  evesy  temple  there  was  a  youth  otquar 
lity,  whose  business  it  was  to  minister  to  the  priest.  It  was  xieces- 
sary,  that  the  fitUher  and  mother  of  the  youth  should  be  bath  alive ; 
for  whidi  reason  Plutarch  uses  the  word  f*^«^«A%  which  the  Lar 
tins  call  T^irmum  ei  mairimum* 
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the  P/tliagorean  worship :    For  they 
any  elfusioii  of  blood,  consisting    cliii 
libations  of  wtue,  and  other  very  simple  and  i 
I>en8ivc  things. 

To  these  arguments  other  circumstances  arc  adt 
to  prove  that  these  two  great  men  were  acquain 
with  each  otiier.  One  of  which  is,  that  Pythag* 
was  enrolled  a  citizen  of  Rome.  This  account 
have  in  an  address  to  Antenor  from  Epichamui 
writer  of  comedy  and  a  very  ancient  author, ! 
was  himself  of  that  philosopher's  sohool".  4 
other  is,  that  Numa  liaving  four  sons™  calle^ 
of  them  Mamercus,  after  the  name  of  a  son  ofii 
tliagoras.  From  him  likewise,  they  tell  uu 
^milian  family  is  descended,  which  is  one  dl 
nohlest  in  Rome ;  the  king  having  given  hiH 
uirname  of  iEmilius,  on  account  of  his  gentl&S 
graceful  manner  of  speaking.  And  I  have  mi 
been  informed,  by  several  persons  in  Rome,  that 

all  ages  and  nations,  from  (he  etegani  sculpluros  of  heathen 
Ihoiogy  i«  the  hideoui  monsters  of  tlic  Mvages  of  New-ZeaJani 

Dr.  Middleton.  in  his  '  Letter  from  Itome,'  bitterly  invi 
Bgniiut  the  I'opish  idolatry,  and  quotes  several  law)  from  Gt 
Mdus'  '  Commentary  on  the  Stale  of  Paganism  under  the  Chri 
Emperors,'  to  prove  how  anxiously  tliey  proscribed  this  specn 
impiety.  Panrt  capitis  lubjugari  prttdpimus,  ^uoi  utmilaera  « 
conttiterit.  *  *  In  nulla  urbe  tentu  cnrcniilias  siiniJacrit  vet  acco 
lumina,  ivtjional  thura,  terta  iiupendal. "  •  Si  qui*  verfl  mortali  o| 
facta  et  avum  pattura  limulaera  impotitothurf  veneradilur-^it,  at 
vialata  religiottit  reui,  ei  domo  tea  pouesiiione  multabitur,  in 
«um  Goastiterit  gentilitiii  sapentititmn/oTrnttlalum,  &c.  See  p.  Ij 

*•  As  OsSuvipMi  A«tp.;m  ii.tTirx^if  does  not  necessarily  sig 
'  Bcholar  to  Pythagoras,"  ve"  hnve  rendered  it  '  of  the  schoo 
Pythagoras'  or  '  a  Pythagorean,'  to  avoid  involving  Plutarch 
glaring  anachtonjsm.  According  to  llie  Morm,  On.,  Epichar 
(to  whom  WBE  ascribed  tlie  invention  of  comedy)  flourished  E 
Vli;  and  it  certainiv  imut  have  been  about  that  time,  becauii 
was  at  the  court  of  Hiero. 

"  Some  writers,  to  counlcnance  the  vanity  of  certain  nobl< 
milies  in  Rome,  in  deducing  their  genealogy  from  Numa,  1 
ffivcn  that  prince  four  aone.  But  the  common  opinion  is,  tha 
had  only  one  daughter,  named  Pomniliu.  The  .^milii  were  on 
the  most  considerable  families  in  Home,  and  branched  into 
Lcpidi,  the  Pauli,  and  the  Papi.  The  word  .^mylus  (in  Q| 
mfifv^)  signJiiea  '  gentlt 


the  Fapi. 
,  graceful. 
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Romans  being  commanded  by  the  oracle  to  erect 
two  statues  ^,  one  to  the  wisest  and  the  other  to  the 
bravest  of  the  Grecians,  set  up  in  brass  the  figures 
of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades.  But,  as  these  mat- 
ters are  very  dubious,  to  support  or  explore  them 
farther  would  look  like  the  juvenile  affectation  of 
dispute. 

To  Numa  is  attributed  the  institution  of  that  high 
order  of  priests  called  Pontifices  ^%  over  Which  he 
is  said  to  have  presided  himself.  Some  say,  they 
were  called  Pontifices,  as  employed  in  the  service 
of  those  *  powerful  *  gods  that  govern  the  world ; 
for  potens,  in  the  Roman  language,  signifies  ^  power- 
ful :'  Others,  from  their  being  ordered  by  the  law* 
giver  to  perform  such  professional  offices  as  were  in 
their  *  power/  and  standing  excused  when  there 
was  some  great  impediment.  But  most  writers 
assign  a  ridiculous  ^'^  reason  for  the  term,  as  if  they 
were  so  called  from  their  offering  the  sacrifices  upon 

^  AecorcBng  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiv.  5.)  it  was  in  the  time  of 
their  war  with  the  Samnites,  that  the  Roxnaiu  were  ordered  by  the 
Pythian  Apollo  to  set  up  these  statues :  they  were  accor^ngly 
pfaced  in  the  comitium,  and  remained  there  till  the  dictatordiip  of 
Sjlla.  The  oracle,  by  this  direction,  probably  intimated  that  the 
ItomanS)  if  they  desired  to  be  victorious,  should  imitate  the  wis- 
dom and  valour  of  the  Greeks. 

s>  Numa  created  four,  who  were  all  patricians*  But,  A.  U.  €• 
453  or  454,  four  plebeians  were  added  to  the  number.  Under 
Sylla,  they  were  increased  to  fifteen.  The  king  himself  is  here  as* 
serted  to  have  been  the  chief  of  them,  or  rontifex  Maximus; 
though  Livy  (i.  20.)  attributes  that  honour  to  another  person  of  the 
same  name»  viz.  Numa  Marcius,  the  son  of  Marcius  one  of  the 
senators.  Plutarch  was,  probably,  deceived  by  the  co-incidence  of 
names.  Numa  however,  who  was  of  so  religious  a  turn,  might  re- 
serve the  chief  dignity  in  the  priesthood  to  himself,  as  kines  had 
done  in  Uie  first  ages  of  the  world,  and  as  the  emperors  of  Rome 
did  at  a  still  later  period. 

3*  And  yet  this  is  regarded  both  by  Varro  (L.  L.  iv.)  and  by 
Dion.  Halic.  (ii.  20.)  as  the  most  probable  etymology.  The  former 
particularly  states,  that  the  Pons  Sublicim  was  at  first  built,  and 
afterward  frequently  repaired,  under  their  direction.  Theae  spe- 
cific public  labours  were  always  preceded  bv  sacrifices,  in  eom^- 
ment  to  the  diriuity  of  the  river.  Under  Augustus  this  fimction 
s^as  tnuuterad  firont  the  pontifb  to  die  qusestors.* 
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Persuaded  that  do  ordioary  meanf 

it.  to  fonn  aod  reduce  so  Kigh-spiritei 

ible  a  people  to  feelings  of  peace,  h&4 

m  Iht  sssisUDce  of  religion.     By  sacrifices,  rol 

dmces,  and  processions",  which  he  appointed 

■  «H«iA  he  himself  officiated,  he  contrived   ti 

Ae  ckvins  of  festiiity  and  social  pleasure  wil 

aalenmitT  of  the    ceremonies,      llius   he    soi 

their  wads  and  calmed  their  fierceness  and  tn 

fire.    Sometimes  also,  by  announcing  to  them 

digies  from  faearen,  bv  reports  of  dreadful  m 

and  tneoacing  voices,  he  inspired  thefli 

,  and  humbled  them  with  superstition.^ 

was  the  principal  cause  of  the  report,  that  h«1 

his  wistkim  mm  the  sources  of  Pythagoras :  I 

great  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  latter,  as  W4 

of  the  goTenunent  of  the  former,  consisted  in 

gioos  atteotioas  aud  the  worship  of  the  gods.    ' 

hkeviae  said,  that  this  solemn  appearance  and  t 

aanctitfwere  copied  from  the  same  authority.     ' 

'  lonpher  had  so  far  tamed  an  eagle  that,  by 

iBciiw  certain  words,  he  could  stop  it  in  it's  fii 

or  bring  it  down  to  the  ground  ;  and,  passing  thrc 

the  multitudes  assembled  at  the  Olympic  games 

showed  thera  his  golden  thigh  ;  beside  other  arts 

actions,  bv  which  he  pretended  to  something  bu] 

uaturaL     this  led  Timon*'  the  Phliasian  to  writ* 

To  c*xcb  sppiause,  Pythagoras  affects 
A  soleou)  tit  Mid  gramieur  of  expression. 

■i  TW  ■  paraBd  to  Aiaiibal't  observation  upon  the  »ame  p| 

■1I5  if*  cttariw  afterward.    (Hor.  Od.  iv.  4.  60.)  < 

Pit  dgmma,  per  avda,  a6  ipto  * 

opar  mmimiimjiiejirtv.*  ^ 

*  T»  dM  p>M8*  Dr-  Middletan  reSaa.  u  provinff  ia  cMl 

m  «ilk  dw  poipl^  "■(I  Bolemnil;  of  Popish  '  Holidays,  uti 

•KJaAf  llHir  rcMioui  onoamons,'  that  Rome  *  is  soil  the  a 

■—a  «Uck  M  KiuBa  uat  tamed  and  civilized  by  tbe  arts  of 

Sl«k.*     (Louer.  p.  165.) 

'*  Tha  audMrVdM  an.  a  qisciea  of  satire  M  denominated  I 
Mw,  in  wttab  be  bwt  lanl  npoa  tbe  pbtloMphen  for  their  I 
Kwiiiw.    {I>io,.L«rt.YiiL|» 
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But  Nutna  feigned,  that  some  goddess  or  moun- 
tain-nymph  (as  we  have  already  observed)  favoured 
him  with  her  private  regards,  and  that  he  had  more- 
over frequent  conversations  with  the  Muses.  To  the 
latter  he  ascribed  most  of  his  revelations ;  and  there 
was  one  in  particular,  that  he  called  Tacita  (as  much 
as  to  say,  the  *  muse  of  silence '^^')  whom  he  taught 
the  Romans  to  distinguish  with  peculiar  and  distin- 
guished veneration.  By  this,  too,  he  seemed  to 
show  his  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean precept  of  taciturnity. 

His  regulations  concerning  images  likewise  seem 
to  have  some  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras ; 
who  was  of  opinion  that  the  First  Cause  was  not  an 
object  of  sense,  nor  liable  to  passion,  but  invisible*, 
incorruptible,  and  discernible  only  by  the  mind^. 
Thus  Numa  forbade  the  Romans  to  represent  the 
Deity  in  the  form  either  of  man,  or  of  beast.  Nor 
was  there  among  them,  formerly,  any  image  or 
statue  of  the  Divine  Being :  During  the  first  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  indeed  they  built  temples, 
and  other  sacred  domes,  but  placed  in  them  no 
figure  of  any  kind ;  as  persuaded,  that  it  is  impious 
to  represent  things  divine  by  what  is  perishable,  and 
that  we  can  have  no  conception  of  God  but  by  the 
understanding '''^      His   sacrifices,   also,  resembled 

*^  The  common  reading  of  the  text  is,  •/#»  ri^rvAiF  n  tna.  The 
word  MM»  signifies  youne ;  but  it  should,  undoubtedly,  be  read  f»i«» 
*  mute,'  not  only  from  we  analogy  of  the  sense  and  die  comecturo 
of  Stephens,  but  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  In  the  city  of  £rythr« 
there  was  a  temple  of  Minerva,  where  the  priestess  was  called 
Hesychia,  that  is,  tlie  ^  composed'  or  *  the  sUent.' 

*  Aif#T«v,  ^t  f^  «»^TOfy  9^  OMTtftf,  fg  9§^m,  »•  T.  A.  (Wakeficld, 
Silv.  Crit.  V.  139.)* 

^  This  is  the  soiS  reverentiA  vident,  which  Tacitus  (De  Mor. 
Germ.  9.)  ascribes  to  the  barbarous  Germans,  and  still  more  ex* 
actly  the  mente  sold  unumque  numen  intelligunij  which  he  applies  to 
the  more  civilised  Jews.  (Hist  ▼.  &•)* 

^  In  the  judicious  M.  Ricard*  the  Abb£  now  and  then  subdues 
the  Commentator.  What  need  here  for  a  note  of  censure  upon 
the  more  sensible  Roman  pagans,  to  excuse  the  image-worship 
of  the  Romish  ChristiaDa,  as  *  funiishing  an  assistance  to  human 
infirmity  in  rising  to  invisade  objects,  and  justified  fiNrsooCh  in 
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verge  in  the  centre:  which,  by  reflection  acqniriqg 
the  force  and  activity  of  fire,  rarefy  the  air,  andte* 
mediately  kindle  such  light  and  dry  matter  as  dwjr 
think  fit  to  apply*'.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  Ik 
sacred  virgins  have  the  care  of  nothing  but  the  per- 
petual fire.  But  others  say  they  have  some  printe 
rites  besides  *%  kept  from  the  sight  of  all  but  their 
own  body  ;  upon  which  subject  I  have  stated,  in  the 
Life  of  Camillus,  as  much  as  it  was  proper  to  dit 
cover,  or  to  declare. 

It  is  reported,  that  at  first  only  two  virgins  were 
consecrated  by  Numa,  whose  names  were  Gegania 
and  Verania ;  and  afterward  two  others,  Canuleia 
and  Tarpeia,  to  whom  Servius  added  two  more: 
and  that  number  has  continued  to  this  time,  TTie 
vestals  were  obliged  by  the  king  to  preserve  their 
virginity  for  thirty  years.  The  first  ten  years  they 
spent  in  learning  their  office,  the  next  ten  in  prac- 
tising what  they  had  learned,  and  tlie  third  in  in. 
structing  others.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  tim^ 
such  as  chose  it  had  liberty  to  marry,  and  quitting 
their  sacred  employment  to  take  up  some  other.  We 
have  account  of  but  very  few,  however,  that  accepted 
this  indulgence,  and  tnose  did  not  prosper.  Tbey 
generally  became  a  prey  to  repentance  and  regret, 
upon  which  account  the  rest,  inspired  with  a  reli- 
gious fear,  were  willing  to  end  their  lives  under  the 
same  institution". 

"'  BurDing  glasses  of  refraction  were  invented  by  ArchimedeK, 
who  flourished  five  hundred  years  after  Numa.  (L.)  Hence  {M. 
Bjcsrd  lusgestal  the  account  of  FestuB,  who  rcpresenu  the  fire  aa 
regenerate  by  friction,  might  for  the  first  five  centuries  al^r  it's 
institution  be  correct.  This  passaee  is  the  subject  of  a  very  learned 
memoir  by  M.  Dupuy  (Mem.  de  V  Acad,  des  Inscript.  xxxv.  S9.5.) 
In  which  he  proves,  in  opposition  to  Mei/iriac,  that  these  vessels 
were  not  parabolic,  4c.» 

*'  As  those  connected  mth  the  Poiladiura,  the  statues.  Ac 
of  the  gods  of  Saraothrace  (Life  of  CamiUus).  See  ako  Oion. 
Halic.  ii.  17." 

*'  Surely  for  this  we  may  find  a  sufficient  cause  in  the  ndvanccd 
lige,  at  which  only  they  were  permitted  to  marry,  without  referring 
it  Id  any  suppo$i>d  rescntmeDt  of  heaven.* 
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The  king  honoured  them  with  great  privileges; 
such  as,  power  to  make  a  will  during  their  father^s 
life,  and  to  transact  their  other  affiurs  without  a 
guardian,  like  the  mothers  of  three  children  at  pre- 
sent. When  they  went  abroad,  they  had  the  fasces 
carried  before  thero^;  and,  if  by  accident  they  met 
a  person  led  to  execution,  he  was  immediately 
reprieved  :  But  the  vestal  was  to  make  oath  ^,  that 
it  was  by  chance  she  met  him,  and  not  by  design. 
It  was  death  to  go  under  the  chair,  in  which  they 
were  carried. 

For  smaller  offences  these  virgins  were  punished 
with  stripes ;  and  sometimes  the  Pontifex  Maximus 
gave   them   the   discipline   naked,    in  some  dark 

Elace,  and  under  the  cover  of  a  veil  :  but  she,  that 
ad  broken  her  vow  of  chastity,  was  buried  alive  ^ 
by  the  Colline  gate.  There,  within  the  walls^  is 
raised  a  little  mount  of  earth,  called  in  Latin  *Agger ;' 
under  which  is  prepared  a  small  cell,  with  steps  to 
descend  into  it.  In  this  are  placed  a  bed,  a  lighted 
lamp,  and  some  slight  provisions,  such  as  bread, 
water,  milk,  and  oil ;  as  they  thought  it  impious  to 
take  off  a  person,  consecrated  with  the  most  awful 
ceremonies   by  such  a  death  as  that  of  famine  ^^. 

^*  This  honour  was  not  conferred  upon  them  by  Numa,  but  by 
the  triumvirate  A.  U.  C.  712.  (L.)  The  jus  trium  h'berorum  was 
granted  by  Augustus,  to  encourage  population  after  the  ruinous 
effects  of  Uie  civil  wars.* 

4'  Neither  a  vestal,  nor  a  priest  of  Jupiter,  was  oblieed  to  take 
an  oath.  They  were  believea  without  that  solemnity.  (L.)  They 
might  however  make  their  depositions  upon  oath,  if  they  chose: 
but  they  were  directed  to  do  it  rarely,  and  to  swear  only  by  their 
own  ffoddess  Vesta.*  ^ 

H^  ^  In  Alba  they  were  only  scourged  for  this  offence  with  rods« 
(Dion.  Halic.  i.  17.)  Numa  heightened  the  penalty  to  stoning; 
and  at  last  Tarquinius  Priscus  (Id.  iii«  20.)  condemned  them  to 
be  buried  alive.* 

47  There  seems  to  be  something  improbable  and  inconsistent  in 
diis.  Of  what  use  could  provinons  be  to  the  vestal,  who  when  the 
grave  was  closed  upon  her,  must  eiyire  through  want  of  air?  Or, 
if  she  coiUd  make  use  of  those  provisionst  was  she  not  s^  uttt  to  die 
by  famine?  Perhaps,  what  Plutarch  bere  calls  provisions^  wero 
materials  for  some  sacrifice.    (See  Lipsius  on  Vestals,  siiL) 
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The  criminal  is  carried  to  punishment  through  die 
Forum,  in  a  litter  well  covered  without,  and  homi 
up  io  such  a  manner  that  her  cries  cannot  be  beard. 
The  people  silently  make  way  for  the  litter,  and 
iullow  it  with  marks  of  extreme  sorrow  aud  dejection. 
There  is  no  spectacle  more  dreadful  than  this,  nw 
any  day  which  the  city  spends  in  a  more  melancbolj 
manner.  When  the  litter  comes  to  the  place  ap> 
potDted,  the  officers  loose  the  cords,  the  high-priest 
with  hands  lifted  up  toward  heaven  offers  some  pri- 
vale  prayers  just  before  the  fatal  minute,  then  takes 
out  the  prisoner  who  is  covered  with  a  veil,  and 
places  her  upon  the  steps  which  lead  down  into  the 
cell :  after  this,  he  retires  with  the  rest  of  the  priests, 
and  when  she  is  gone  down  the  steps  are  taken  away, 
attd  the  cell  is  co^xred  with  ejirth ;  so  that  the 
place  is  made  level  with  the  rest  of  the  mount. 
Thus  were  punished  vestals,  who  failed  to  preserve 
their  chastity. 

It  is  also  said,  that  Numa  built  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  where  the  perpetual  fire  was  to  be  kept  **,  ia 
an  orbicular  form :  not  intending  to  represent  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  as  if  that  were  meant  by  Vesta; 
but  the  frame  of  the  universe,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  Pythagoreans  place  the  element  of  fire*',  and 
give  it  the  names  of  Vesta  and  Unity.  The  earth 
ujcy  suppose  not  to  be  without  motion,  nor  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  world,  but  to  make  it's  revo- 
lution round  the  sphere  of  fire,  being  neither  one  of 
the  most  valuable  nor  one  of  the  principal  parts  of 
the  great  machine.  Plato  likewise,  in  his  old  age, 
is  reported  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion, 
assigning  the  earth  a  different   situation  from  the 

'*'  Dion  Halic.  is  of  opinion,  and  probniity  he  is  right  that 
>Iuma  built  the  tt'inplt-  of  VvsU  in  o  round  Inrrn.  to  represent  ihc 
%ure  of  tlie  earth  ;  tor  by  Veata  wbb  meant  the  earth.  Wiih  him 
Entus  ngroe*. 

**  Thut  this  was  the  opinion  of  Philolniis,  and  other  Pythago- 
«■!»•  is  well  known  :  but  Diogenes  Lai;rtius  ttlb  u>,  that  Pytha- 
goras liioiself  hdd  the  eartli  to  bo  the  centris 
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centre,  and  leaving  that  as  the  place  of  honour  to  a 
nobler  element. 

The  Fontifices  ^ere,  moreova*,  to  prescribe  the 
form  of  funeral  rites  to  such  as  consulted  them. 
Numa  himself  taught  them  to  look  upon  the  last 
offices  to  the  dead,  as  no  pollution.  He  instructed 
them  to  pay  all  due  honours  to  the  infernal  gods, 
as  receiving  the  most  excellent  part  of  us;  and 
more  particularly  to  venerate  the  goddess  Libi- 
tina^  as  he  called  her,  who  presides  over  funeral 
solemnities :  whether  he  meant  by  her  Proserpine, 
or  rather  Venus  ^,  as  some  of  the  most  learned  Ro- 
mans suppose ;  not  improperly  ascribing  to  the  same 
divine  power  the  care  of  our  birth,  and  of  our  death. 

He  himself  also  fixed  the  time  of  mourning, 
according  to  the  different  ages  of  the  deceased. 
He  allowed  none  for  a  child,  that  died  under  three 
years  of  age ;  and  for  one  older  the  mourning  was 
only  to  last  as  many  months  as  he  had  lived  years, 
provided  those  did  not  exceed  ten.  The  longest 
mourning  was  not  to  continue  above  ten  months, 
after  which  space  widows  were  permitted  to  marry 
again :  but  she  who  took  another  husband  before 
that  term  was  out,  was  obliged  by  this  decree  to 
sacrifice  a  cow  with  calf  ^^ 

^^  This  Venus  Libitina  was  the  same  with  Proterpine :  She  waa 
caUed  at  Delphi  Venus  Epitumbia.  I^uto  was  the  Jupiter  of  the 
shades  below ;  and  there  too  they  had  their  Mercury. 

s*  Such  an  unnatural  sacrifice  was  intended  to  deter  the  widows 
from  marrying  a^n  before  the  eaqpiration  of  their  mouminff.  Ro- 
mulus' year  consisting  but  of  ten  months,  when  Numa  afterward 
added  two  months  more,  he  did  not  alter  the  time  which  he  had 
before  settled  for  mourning ;  and  therefore,  though  after  that  time 
we  oflen  meet  with  Luctus  annuuSf  or  *  a  yearns  mourning/  wa  must 
take  it  only  for  the  old  year  of  Romulus. 

The  ordinary  colour,  used  alike  by  both  sexes  to  express  their 
grief;  was  black,  without  trimmines.  But  after  the  esUbUshmeat 
of  the  empire,  when  abundance  of  colours  came  into  fashion,  the  M 
primitiTe  white  grew  so  much  into  contempt,  that  it  becama  paeyHar 
to  the  women  for  their  mourning.  (Pint.  Quest  Roiil)  (L*)  ll  is 
now  tha  colour  of  mourning  among  the  Chinese.^ 

There  were  several  accidents^  which  often  occasioaed  Oi  a«iK 
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Niima  instituted  several  other  sacred  orders ;  two 
of  which  I  shall  mention,  the  Salii^-'  and  the  Fe- 
cialea",  as  affording  particular  proofs  of  his  piety. 
The  Fecialesj  who  were  like  the  Ireiwphylakes^  or 
*  guardians  of  the  peace,'  among  the  Greeks,  had 
this  denomination,  I  apprehend,  as  expressive  of 
their  office;  for  they  were  to  'act'  and  mediate 
between  the  two  parties,  to  decide  their  differencei 
by  reason,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  go  to  war  till 
all  hopes  of  justice  were  lost.  The  Greeks  give  tbc 
name  of  Irene  to  such  a  peace,  as  puts  an  end  to 
strife  not  by  mutual  violence,  but  in  a  rational  way. 
]n  like  manner,  the  Feciales  or  heralds  were  ofteu 
despatched  to  such  nations,  as  had  injured  the  Ro- 
mans, to  persuade  them  to  entertain  more  equitable 
sentiments;  if  they  rejected  their  application,  they 
called  the  gods  to  witness,  witii  imprecations  against 
themselves  and  their  country,  if  their  cause  was  not 
just;  and  tiiis  was  their  declaration  of  war.  But, 
if  the  Feciales  refused  their  sanction,  it  was  not 
lawful  for  any  Roman  soldier,  nor  even  for  the  king 

eluding  of  a  public  tnouming,  or  the  suBpencion  of  a  private  one, 
before  the  fixed  time ;  hucK  as  the  dedicaiiou  of  a  temple,  the 
solemnity  of  some  public  games  or  festival,  the  cenaorial  lustration, 
and  the  diBcharging  of  a  vow  made  by  a  magistrate  or  a  geiieral. 
They  likewise  put  off  ihtir  mouming-babit  when  a  father,  a  brother, 
or  s  eon  returned  front  captivity,  or  whuii  «onie  of  the  family  were 
advanced  to  a  considerable  employment. 

"  The  Salii  were  the  guardians  of  the  Ancilia,  or  twelve  shields, 
hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Mars.  They  took  their  name  from  their 
dancing  in  the  celebration  of  an  annual  festival,  instituted  in 
memory  of  a  miraculous  shield  wliich,  as  Nuina  pretended,  fell 
down  from  heaven.  (L.)  See  below.  Tliey  were  originally  twelve 
in  number,  and  selected  from  the  patrician  youth  of  tltc  finest  figure. 
(Dion.Halic.ii.lS.)« 

"  Dion.  Halic  finds  them  among  the  Aborigines  ;  and  Numa  is 
said  lo  have  borrowed  the  institution  from  the  people  of  Latium, 
He  appointed  twenty  Feciales,  chosen  out  of  the  most  eminent 
families  in  Rome,  and  settled  them  in  a  college.  The  pater 
palraltti,  who  made  peace  or  denounced  war,  was  probably  one  of 
their  body  selected  for  that  purpoBC,  who  had  both  a  fa^er  and 
"  -""  alive,     Liv.  i.  2i.  32.,  Dion.  Halic.  u.  19.,  and  Aul.  GeU. 
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himself,  to  begin  hostilities.  War  was  to  commence 
with  their  approbation,  as  being  the  proper  judges 
whether  or  not  it  was  just ;  and  then  the  supreme 
magistrate  was  to  deliberate,  concerning  the  proper 
means  of  carrying  it  on.  The  great  misfortunes, 
which  befel  the  city  from  the  Gauls,  are  said  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  violation  of  these  sacred 
rites.  For,  when  those  barbarians  were  besieging 
Clusium,  Fabius  Ambustus  was  sent  embassador  to 
their  camp,  with  proposals  of  peace  in  favour  of  the 
besieged.  But,  receiving  a  harsh  answer,  he  thought 
himself  released  from  his  diplomatic  character,  and 
rashly  taking  up  arms  for  the  Clusians  challenged 
the  bravest  man  in  the  Gaulish  army.  He  proved 
victorious  indeed  in  the  combat,  for  he  killed  his 
adversary,  and  carried  off  his  spoils :  but  the  Gauls, 
having  discovered  who  he  was,  sent  a  herald  to 
Rome  to  accuse  him  of  having  borne  arms  against 
them,  contrary  to  treaties  and  good  faith,  and 
without  a  declaration  of  war.  Upon  this,  the 
Fedales  exhorted  the  senate  to  deliver  him  up  to 
the  Gauls;  but  he  applied  to  the  people,  and 
being  a  favourite  with  them,  got  himself  screened 
from  the  sentence.  Soon  afterward,  the  Gauls 
marched  to  Rome,  and  sacked  the  whole  city  except 
the  Capitol ;  as  we  have  related  at  large,  in  the  Liie 
of  Camillus. 

The  order  of  priests,  called  Salii,  is  said  to  have 
been  instituted  upon  the  following  occasion :  In  the 
eighth  year  of  Numa's  reign,  a  pestilence  prevailed 
in  Italy;  Rome  also  suffered  under  it's  ravages. 
MThile  the  people  were  much  dejected,  we  are  told, 
that  a  brasen  buckler  fell  from  heaven  into  the 
hands  of  Numa.  Of  this  he  gave  a  wonderful 
account,  received  from  Egeria  and  the  Muses — 
that  the  buckler  was  sent  down  for  the  preservation 
of  the  city,  and  should  be  kept  with  the  utmost 
care :  that  eleven  others  should  be  made  as  like  it 
as  possible  in  size  and  fiishion,  in  order  that,  if  any 
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penam  «cw  dkposed  to  steal  it,  he  might  not  be 
able  to  disdnguuh  it  fiom  the  resL       He  fiutfaer 
dechred,  that  the  place  and  the  meadows  about  il, 
where  he  freqaeotly  convened  with   the    Mines^ 
shonid  be  consecrated  to  those  divinities  ;  and  thst 
the  spring,  which  watered  the  ground,    should  be 
acred  to  die  use  of  the  vestu  virgins,  daily  to 
sprinkle  and  porify  theb  temple.     The  immediate 
cessation  of  the  pestilence  is  said  to  have  confirmed 
the  truth  of  this  account.     Numa  then  showed  the 
buirkler  to  the  artists,  and  commanded  them  to  exert 
all  their  skill,  in  cmler  to  produce  an  exact  resem- 
blance.    They  aU  dedined  the  attempt  except  Vetu- 
xins  Mamurius,  who  was  so  successful  in  the  imita- 
tion, and  made  the  other  eleven  so  Uke  it,  that  not 
even  Numa  himself  could  distinguish  them.     These 
bucklers  he  gave  in   charge  to  the  Salii;    not  so 
named  (as  some  pretend)  from  Sadius  of  Samothrace 
or  Mandnea,  who   taught  the  way  of  danciogr  jn 
arm$ ;  but  rather  from  the  leaping  kind  of  dance 
its<^Jf.  which  they  lead  up  along  the  streets,  when  in 
the  month  of  March  they  carry  the  sacred  bucklers 
through    the  city.      Upon  that  occasion   they  are 
habited  in   purple  vests,  girt  with  broad  belts   of 
brass ;  they  wear  also  brazen  helmets,  and  carry  short 
swords,  with  which  they  strike  the  bucklers,  and  to 
those  sounds  they  keep  time  with  their  feet.      They 
move  in  an  agreeable  manner,  performing  certain 
involutions  and  changes  in  a  quick  measure^  with 
v^Mur,  agilitV)  and  ease. 

These  bucklers  are  called  Ancilia,  from  the  form 
of  them*  For  they  are  neither  circular,  nor  yet  like 
the  IVha  semicircular,  but  fashioned  in  two  crooked 
indented  lines,  the  extremities  of  whicli  meeting 
dose  form  a  cur\-e,  in  Grreek  ancylon.  Or  they  may 
be  so  named  from  the  ancon^  or  ^  bend  of  the  arm,' 
upon  which  they  are  carried.  This  account  of  the 
Matter  we  have  fiom  Juba,  who  is  very  desirous  to 
derive  the  term  from  the  Greek,     But  if  we  must 
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have  an  etymology  from  that  language,it  maybe  taken 
from  their  descending  anekathctij  ^  from  on  high  ;* 
or  from  akesiSj  *  their  healing  of  the  sick ;'  or  from 
auchmdn  lusis,  *  their  putting  an  end  to  the  drought ;' 
or  lastly  from  anaschesiSy '  deliverance  from  calami- 
ties : '  for  which  reason,  also.  Castor  and  Pollux 
were  by  the  Athenians  called  anakes  ^.  Mamurius' 
reward  for  this  art  was  (we  are  told)  an  ode,  which 
the  Salians  sung  to  his  memory,  along  with  the 
Pyrrhic  dance.  Some  however  say,  that  it  was  not 
Veturius  Mamurius,  who  was  celebrated  in  that  com- 
position, but  *oetus  tnemoriaj  *  the  ancient  remem- 
brance '  of  the  thing. 

Ailer  Numa  had  instituted  these  several  orders 
of  priests,  he  erected  a  royal  palace,  called  Regia, 
near  the  temple  of  Vesta ;  and  there  he  passed  most 
of  his  time,  either  in  performing  some  sacred  func- 
tion, or  in  instructing  the  priests,  or  at  least  in  con- 
versing with  them  upon  some  divine  subject.  He 
had  also  another  house  upon  the  Quirinal  mount, 
the  situation  of  which  is  still  exhibited.  In  all 
public  ceremonies  and  processions  of  the  priests,  a 
herald  went  before,  who  gave  notice  to  toe  people 
to  keep  holiday.  For,  as  they  inform  us  that  the 
Pythagoreans  would  not  suffer  their  disciples  to  pay 
any  homage  or  worship  to  the  gods  in  a  cursory 
manner,  but  required  them  to  come  prepared  for  it 
bv  meditation  at  home ;  so  Numa  was  of  opinion, 
tnat  his  citizens  should  neither  hear  nor  see  any 
religious  service  in  a  slight  or  careless  way,  but 
disengaged  from  other  afiairs,  bring  with  them  that 
attention,  which  an  object  of  so  much  importance 
required.  The  streets  and  ways  upon  such  occa- 
sions were  cleared  of  clamour,  and  all  kinds  of 
noise  which  attends  manual  labour,  that  the  so- 
lemnities might  not  be  disturbed.  Some  vestiges  of 
this  still  remain ;  for,  when  the  consul  is  employed 
either  in  augury  or  sacrificing,  they  call  out  to  the 

'«  See  the  Life  of  Theteus,  p.  48.* 
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people*  Hoc  age^  *  Mind  this,'  and  thus  admonish 
them  to  be  orderly  and  attentive. 

Many  others  of  his  institutions  resemble  those  of 
the  Pythagoreans.  For  as  these  had  precepts,  which 
enjoined  them  not  to  sit  upon  a  bushel '''-',  not  to  stir 
the  fire  with  a  sword  ^^,  not  to  turn  hack  upon  A 
journey*',  to  offer  an  odd  number  to  the  celestial, 
and  an  even  one  to  the  terrestrial  gods^';  the  sense 
of  which  precepts  is  hidden  from  the  vulgar :  so 
some  of  Nunia's  have  a  concealed  meaning;  as,  not 
to  offer  to  the  gods  wine  proceeding  tram  a  vine  un- 
pruned,  not  to  sacrifice  witliout  meal  ^^  to  turn 
round  when  you  are  worshipping",  and  to  sit  down 
when  you  have  worsliipped.  The  two  first  precepts 
seem  to  recommend  agriculture,  as  a  part  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  turning  round  in  adoration  is  said  to 
represent  the  circular  motion  of  the  world.  But  I 
rather  think,  that  as  the  temples  opened  toward 
the  east,  such  as  entered  them  necessarily  turning 
their  backs  upon  the  rising  sun  made  a  half-turn  to 
that  quarter,  in  honour  of  the  god  of  day  ;  and  then 

'*  That  JB,  not  to  give  up  ourselves  to  idleness. 

<*  Not  to  irritate  Kim,  who  is  already  angry. 

**  In  another  place  Plutarch  gives  this  precept  thus,  '  Never 
return  from  the  borders,'  But  tlie  sense  is  the  same:  Die  like  s 
nMD ;  do  not  long  after  life  when  it  is  departing,  or  wish  to  be 
younangoin. 

"  The  Pagans  deemed  an  odd  number  the  more  perfect,  and  the 
Bymbol  of  concord;  because  it  cannot  be  divided  i-"-  ' —  ' 


parts,  as  the  even  number  may,  which  ia  therefore  tlie  symbol  of 
division.  Tliis  prejudice  was  not  □iily  the  reason,  why  the  first 
month  was  consecrated  to  the  celestial,  and  the  second  to  the  ter- 


restrial, gods ;  but  (rave  birth  to  n  thousand  superstitious  practice*, 
which  in  some  countries  are  still  kept  up  by  those,  whom  reason 
and  religion  ou^ht  to  have  undeceived. 

«•  The  principal  intention  of  this  ptecept  might  be,  to  wean 
them  from  sscnfices  of  blood,  and  to  bring  them  to  offer  onlr 
cakes  and  figures  of  animals  made  of  paste.  (L.) — Or,  as  M.  Ri- 
card  conjectures,  to  imply  that  meal  is  one  of  ttie  heat  ffi^t  of  na- 
ture, and  is  therefore  gratefully  to  be  offered  Co  (he  bountiful  God 
of  nature.  The  unpruned  vine  is  ofnovalut',  and  it  is  not  from 
that  whicli  ■  hath  any  ill  blemish '  (Deut.  xt.  SI.)  tliM  we  ■ 
select  our  sacrifice.* 

"*  Probably  lo  represent  the  immensity  of  the  GodWad. 
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completed  the  circle,  as  Avell  as  their  devotions^ 
with  their  faces  toward  the  god  of  the  temple* 
Unless  perhaps  this  change  of  posture  may  have  an 
enigmatical  meaning,  like  the  Egyptian  wheels  ^^ 
admonishing  us  of  the  instability  of  every  thing 
human,  and  preparing  us  to  acquiesce  and  rest  sa* 
tisfied  with  whatever  turna  and  changes  the  Divine 
Being  may  allot.  The  sitting  down  after  an  act  of 
religion  was  intended,  we  are  told,  as  an  omen  of 
success  in  prayer,  and  of  lasting  happiness  after- 
ward. They  add  that,  as  actions  are  divided  by 
intervals  of  rest,  so  when  one  business  was  over, 
they  sate  down  in  the  presence  of  the  gods,  that 
under  their  auspicious  conduct  they  might  begin 
another.  Neither  is  this  repugnant  to  what  has  been 
already  advanced  ;  since  the  lawgiver  wished  to  ac- 
custom us  to  address  the  deity,  not  in  the  midst  of 
business  or  hurry,  but  when  we  have  time  and  leisure 
to  do  it  as  we  ought. 

By  this  sort  of  religious  discipline  the  people  be- 
came so  tractable,  and  were  impressed  with  such  ,a 
veneration  of  Numa's  power,  that  they  admitted 
many  improbable  and  even  fabulous  tales,  and 
thought  nothing  incredible  or  impossible  which  he 
undertook.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  invited  many 
of  the  citizens  to  his  table  ^^  where  he  took  care  the 
vessels  should  be  paltry,  and  the  provisions  plain 
and  inelegant ;  but  after  they  were  seated  he  told 
them  that  the  goddess,  with  whom  he  used  to  con- 
verse, was  coming  to  visit  him  j  when,  on  a  sudden, 

^*  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  v.  8.)  quotes  a  passage  from 
a  grammarian  of  tliat  city,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Egyptian 
priests  presented  to  such,  as  came  to  worship  in  their  temples,  a 
wheel  to  represent  the  instability,  and  flowers  to  exhibit  the  brevity, 
of  life.* 

^  Dion.  Halic.  (ii.  15.)  tells  us,  that  Numa  showed  these  Ro- 
mans all  the  rooms  of  his  palace  in  the  morning  meanly  furnished, 
and  without  any  signs  of  a  great  entertainment ;  that  he  kept  them 
with  him  a  considerable  part  of  tlie  day ;  and,  when  they  returned 
to  sup  with  him  by  invitation  in  the  evening,  Uiey  found  everj  thin^ 
surprisingly  magnificent.  This  he  imputc»i»  most  probably,  to  his 
invisible  fnend. 
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the  room  was  supplied  with  the  most  costly  vesse/j, ' 
and    the    table    with  a  magnificent     entertain  meat 
But  nothing  can   be  imagined  more    absurd,  ihir 
what  is  related  about  his  conversation  with  Jupiter. 
It  is  said,  that  when  mount  Aventine  was  yet  with-  | 
out  the  walls  and  uninhabited,  abounding  vrilh  flow-  [ 
ing  springs  and  shady  groves,  it  was  frequenled  b;  1 
two  denii-gods,  Picus  and  Faunus.     These,  id  othet  i 
respects,  were  like  the  Satyrs,  or  the   race  ol  ibt  I 
Titans";  but  in   the  wonderful  feats,    which  the;  I 
performed  by  their  skill    in  pharmacy    and   magic,  [ 
more  resembled  the  Idari  Dactyli^,  as  the  Greds  i 
call  them;  and,  thus  provided,  they  roamed  about  , 
Italy.     Numa,  they  tell  us,  having  mixed   the  foun-  , 
tain  of  which  they  used  to  drink  with    wine  ami 
honey",    surprised  and  caught  them.       Upon  thlv 
they  turned  themselves  into  many  forms,    and  quit- 
ting their  natural  figure  assumed  strange  and  horriblf 
appearances.     But,  when  they  found  they  could  not 
break  or  escape  from  the  bond  by  which  they  were 
held,  they  acquainted  him  with  many  secrets  offii- 
turity,  and  taught  him  a  lustration  for  thunder  and 

'3  Some  MSS.  dve  us  n»*.  imtead  of  Thk-b.,  which  Us  betta 
reading,  because  Picus  and  Faunus  were  homed  Sylvan  demee  like 
Pan.  (L.)  See  un  account  of  these  old  Italian  gods,  in  Heyne'* 
Excure.  V.  on  Virg,  ^n.  vii  .• 

**  Diodorus,  from  Ephorus,  infonnB  us  thut  the  Ids  Dactfli 
were  originally  from  mount  Ida  in  Fhrygia,  whence  they  Maied 
into  Europe  with  king  Minos.  They  settled  first  in  Samotnnce. 
where  they  taught  the  inhabitants  religious  rites.  Orpheus  it 
thought  to  ha«c  been  tbeir  disciple,  and  llie  first  who  imported  > 
form  of  worship  into  Greece.  The  Dactyli  are  likewise  said  li> 
have  found  out  the  use  of  fire,  and  to  have  explained  the  nature  of 
iron  and  brass  to  the  inhabitants  of  ti)e  country  near  mount  Be- 
recyntfaus,  and  the  way  of  working  them.  For  thb,  and  nwny 
other  useful  discoveries,  they  were  worshipped  af^  their  deatli  as 
god..  (L), 

Their  name  they  bad  from  /kutu^c,  '  a  finger,'  being  ten  in 
number.  This  name  was  used  as  a  charm  against  terrors ;  utd 
some  eiooet,  calli^d  ofier  them  *  Idxi  Dactyli,'  were  worn  u 
amulets.  ■ 

*'  Ovid  says,  wine  only — and  at  the  some  time  he  also  sacriGsed 
a  sheep.  (FasU  iii.  300.)  '  But  can  this  be  true  of  the  Pj-thagorma 
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lightning,  composed  of  onions,  hair,  and*  pilchards, 
which  is  in  uae  to  this  day.  Others  say,  these  demi* 
gods  did  not  communicate  the  lustration,  but  that  by 
the  force  of  magic  they  brought  down  Jupiter  from 
heaven.  The  god,  resenting  this  at  Numa's  hands^ 
ordered  "  the  charm  to  consist  of  heads " — ^*  Of 
onions,"  replied  Numa.  ^*  Human" — ^^  Hairs," 
said  Numa,  desirous  to  fence  against  the  dreadful 
injunction,  and  interrupting  the  god.  *^  Living,^* 
said  Jupiter : — '^  Pilchards,**  said  Numa.  He  was 
instructed  (it  seems)  by  Egeria,  how  to  manage  the 
matter.  Jupiter  went  away  propitious,  in  Greek 
ikos,  whence  the  place  was  called  Ilicium  ^ ;  and  so 
the  charm  was  effected.  These  things,  fabulous  and 
ridiculous  as  they  are,  demonstrate  how  superstition 
confirmed  by  custom  operated  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.  As  for  Numa  himself,  he  placed  his  confi* 
dence  so  entirely  in  the  Deity,  that  when  one  brought 
him  word  the  enemy  was  coming,  he  only  smiled, 
saying ;  ^^  And  I  am  sacrificing." 

He  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  first  that  built 
temples  to  Fides  ^'  or  Faith,  and  to  Terminus^ :  he 

^  This  is  Plutarch's  mistake.  Ovid  informs  us  (Fast.  iii.  338.) 
that  Jupiter  was  called  Elicius  from  dioere,  '  to  draw  out/  because 
he  ly^as  drawn  out  of  heaven  upon  this  occasion.  (L.)  But  Plutarch 
owns  himself  to  have  been  only  slightly  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
language,  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  he  shoul.d  occa- 
sionally err,  in  regard  to  some  of  it's  etymologies.* 

<'  This  was  intended  to  make  the  Romans  pay  as  much  reg^ard 
to  their  word,  as  to  a  contract  in  writing.  And  to  eiLcdlent,  in 
&ct,  were  their  principles,  that  Polybius  gives  the  Romans  q£  his 
time  this  honourable  testimony :  *  Tiiey  most  inviolably  keep  their 
word,  without  bein^  obliged  to  it  by  bail,  witness,  or  promise : 
whereas  ten  securities,  twenty  promises,  and  as  many  witnesses 
cannot  hinder  the  faitlUess  Greelcs  from  attempting  to  deceive  and 
disi^ppoint  you.'  No  wonder,  then,  that  so  virtuous  a  people  were 
yictorious  over  thoscy  who  were  become  thus  degenerate  and  dis- 
t^onest! 

^  The  Dii  Termini  were  represented  by  stones,  which  Numa 
caused  to  be  placed  on  the  bor&rs  of  the  Itoman  state,  and  of  each 
man's  private  lands.  In  honoi^  of  these  deities,  he  instituted  m 
festival  called  Terminalia,  which  was  annually  odebrated  on  thf 
22d  or  2dd  of  February,  (L.)— or  sxn.  CaL  Mori.  This  day  was 
anciently  the  last  of  \he  Year  (Yarr.  L.  X«.  v.)^  and  was  thcrefirr? 
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likewise  taught  the  Romans  to  swear  by  Faith,  m 
the  greatest  of  oaths ;  which  they  still  continue  to 
observe  **.  In  our  times  they  sacrifice  animals  in  the 
fields,  both  on  public  and  private  occasions,  to  Ter- 
minus as  the  god  of  boundaries  ;  but,  formerly,  the 
offering  was  an  inanimate  one :  for  Numa  argued, 
that  there  should  be  no  effusion  of  blood  in  the  rites 
of  a  god,  who  is  the  guardian  of  peace  and  the  wit- 
ness of  justice.  It  is  certain  indeed  that  Numa  was 
the  first,  who  marked  out  the  boundaries  of  the 
Roman  territory  ;  Romulus  being  unwilling,  by  de- 
fining his  own,  to  show  how  much  he  had  encroached 
upon  the  neighbouring  countries:  for  bounds,  if 
preserved,  arc  barriers  against  lawless  power  ;  if 
violated,  are  evidences  of  injustice.  The  territory  ] 
of  the  city  was  originally  far  from  being  extensive, 
but  Romulus  added  to  it  a  considerable  district  ' 
gained  by  the  sword.  All  this  Numa  divided  among 
the  indigent  citizens,  that  poverty  might  not  drive 
them  to  rapine ;  and,  as  he  turned  the  application 
of  the  people  to  agriculture,  their  temper  was  sub- 
dued together  with  the  ground.  For  no  occupation 
implants  so  speedy  and  so  effectual  a  love  of  peace, 
as  a  country-life;  where,  without  diminishing  tlic 
courage  and  bravery  necessary  to  defend  property, 
the  temptations  to  injustice  and  avarice  arc  removed. 
Numa,  therefore,  introduced  among  his  subjects  an 
attachment  to  husbandry,  as  a  charm  of  peace;  and  ' 
contriving  a  business  for  them,  which  would  rather 
form  their  manners  to  simplicity  tlian  raise  them  to 

the  day  doubled  by  .Tulius  Ctcsar's  intcrcalution,  whence  the  year       | 
WM  denominoted  '  Bissextile.'     The  Tictim,  wierificed  \ipon  these       j 
occasions,  was  a  lamb  or  a  sucking  pig.     February,  cither  a«  the       i 
last  month  of  the  twelve,  or  ns  consisting  (alone,  according  to  No-       I 
nia's  regulation  of  the  calendar)  of  an  even  number  (sec  not.  58^, 
was  rcchoned  unfortunate,  reserved  for  the  dead,  and  consL-c rated       | 
to  Typhon  or  the  Evil  Genius.*     To  remove  the  Dii  Termini  was 
deemed  a  sacrilege  of  so  heinous  a  nature,  that  any  man  might  kilt 
the  tmiiieressnr  with  impunity. 

*'  In  the  phmee,  Mnliuf^fiaius,  which  may  be  regarded  as  neaHj       i 
rquivaleiii  to  the  Euglish  '  Ui<on  my  lionour.'  • 
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opulence,  he  divided  tlie  country  into  several  por- 
tions, which  he  called  pagi  or  '  boroughs,'  and  ap- 
pointed over  each  of  them  a  {governor  or  overseer. 
Occasionally,  also,  he  inspected  them  himself:  and, 
judging  of  the  disposition  of  the  people,  by  the  con- 
dition of  their  farms,  some  he  advanced  to  posts  of 
honour  and  trust ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  re- 
primanded and  endeavoured  to  reform  the  negligent 
and  the  idle'". 

But  the  most  admired  of  all  his  institutions,  is  his 
distribution  of  the  citizens  into  companies,  accord- 
ing to  their  arts  and  trades.  Por  the  city  consisting, 
as  we  have  obsei^ved,  of  two  nations  or  rather  fac- 
tions, who  instead  of  uniting  and  blotting  out  the 
remembrance  of  their  original  difference,  maintained 
perpetual  contests  and  party-quarrels ;  he  pursued 
the  method  adopted  to  incorporate  hard  and  solid 
bodies,  which  ^liilc  entire  wdl  not  mix  at  all,  but 
when  reduced  to  powder  combine  with  ease.  To 
attain  his  purpose,  he  divided  (as  I  said)  the  whole 
multitude  mto  small  bodies,  who  gaining  new  dis- 
tinctions lost  by  degrees  the  great  and  original  one, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  thus  broken  into  so 
many  parts.  This  distribution  was  made  according 
to  the  several  trades,  of  musicians,  goldsmiths,  ma- 
sons, dyers,  shoemakers,  tanners,  braziers,  and  pot- 
ters''. He  collected  the  other  artificers  also  into 
companies,  who  had  their  respective  halls,  courts, 
and  religious  ceremonies,  peculiar  to  each  society. 
By  these  means  he  first  took  away  the  distinction  of 

^^  To  neglect  tlic  cultivation  of  a  farm,  was  considered  among 
the  HomanB  ae  a  censorium  prolmiit  ;  '  &  fuult,  that  tnertted  tha 
cliastigcmeiit  of  the  censor." 

">'  Many  political  cEcoiiomiKts  blame  these  guilds,  as  introducing 
a  selfish  corporate  spirit;  as  hostile  to-  industry,  by  their  fcinnalitiea 
and  (|ualificationa,  whicli  arrest  it's  progress ;  and  as  causing  in- 
trigues and  jcalousits,  so  alien  fatal  tu  real  talent.  Rut,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  tliey  were  of  service ;  and  perhapt  chiefly  so  by 
destroying  other  principles  of' ossoeiation,  of  a  still  more  dangeroua 
nature,  in  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  Koman  population.  For 
these,  he  judiciously  substituted  thu  Btrong  cement  of  peculiar  re- 
ligioua  ntcs.* 


I 
I 
I 


Sabines  and  Romans,  subjects  ot'Tatius  dntl  subjecti  I 
of  Romulus,  both  name  and  things  the  very  aeptt 
ration  into  parts  mixing  and  uniting  the  whole  to> 
gether.  1 

He  is  celebrated  also  in  his  political  capaxntf,  fyt 
having  corrected  the  law,  which  empowered  fatfaeft 
to  sell  their  children '%  by  excepting  stich  as  had  I 
married  under  their  father's  command  or  consent; 
for  he  reckoned  it  a  great  hardship,  that  a  woniaa 
should  marry  a  man  as  free,  and  then  live  with  him 
89  a  slave- 
He  attempted  likewise  the  reformalion  of  the  ca- 
lendar, which  he  executed  with  some  degree  of  skill, 
though  not  with  absolute  exactness.  In  the  reign 
of  Romulus,  it  had  neither  measure  nor  order,  some 
months  consisting  of  fewer  than  twenty  days  '^,  while 

"  Hotnulus  had  allowed  fathers  greater  power  orer  llieir  children, 
then  masters  had  over  their  slaves.  For  a  master  could  sell  his  eUve 
odIv  once ;  whereas  a  Father  could  sell  his  Bon,  of  what  age  or  con- 
dition Eoevcr,  three  tiiiiea.  (L.)  This  power  of  Belling  children  ex- 
iRted  likewise  in  Greece,  till  the  time  of  Solon  :  and,  when  he  set 
limits  to  it(  by  directing  that  it  should  not  affect  such  an  had  attain- 
ed manhood,  he  made  exceptions  with  regard  to  daughters  or  sisters 
surprised  in  any  heinous  ofibncc,  Numa's  mitigation  of  this  privi- 
lege was  bui  of  short  duration;  for  the  Decemvirs,  in  their  fannb 
Table,  levtved  it  to  it's  original  extent  (Dion.  Hahc.  ii.  8.):  and 
though,  as  Gravina  informs  us  (Espr.  des  Loix  Horn.,  Art.  Droit 
Palernel),  it  was  gradually  moderated  by  ilie  influence  of  civilisa- 
tion and  literature,  instances  occur,  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
which  prove  tliat  the  right  itself  continued  to  subsist  in  nil  it** 
rigour." 

'1  But  Macrobius  informs  us  (Saturn,  i.  12.,  &c.)  and  with  him 
Solinus  (Polyhist.  i.)  agrees,  that  Romulus  settled  the  number  «f 
data  witli  more  etiuslity,  allottin|[  to  March,  May,  Quiniilis  (or 
July),  and  October,  one  and  thirty  day^i  each  :  to  April,  Juno. 
Sextilis  (or  August),  Seuiumber,  November,  and  December,  thirty; 
Diaidng  up  in  all  three  hundred  and  four  days.  Numa,  better  ac< 
quainted  with  the  celestial  motions,  added  (or,  more  probably, 
transposed)  the  two  montlu  of  January  and  I-Vbruary.  [Nrillii^r 
AbinuluB  indeed,  nor  any  other  man,  could  be  so  ignorant  aa  lu 
neke  the  lunar  year  consist  of  three  hundred  and  four  dava:  and 
that  the  liomans  originally  reckoned  by  lunar  months,  and  cons«. 
ijutntly  by  the  lunar  year,  is  plain  from  their  calends,  nonre,  and 
ides]  lo  coinpose  tliese  two  months,  he  added  fifty  days  to  the 
three  hundred  and  four,  in  order  to  make  them  answer  to  the  couth 
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lome  were  extended  to  thirty-five,  and  others  even 
to  more.  They  had  no  idea  of  the  anomaly  between 
the  courses  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  only  laid 
down  this  position,  that  the  year  consisted  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  days.  Numa  then,  observing 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  eleven  days,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  days  making  up  the  lunar,  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  the  solar  year,  doubled 
those  eleven  days  and  inserted  them  as  an  intercalary 
month,  after  that  of  February,  every  other  year. 
This  additional  month  was  called  by  the  Romans 
,'  Mercidinus.'  But  this  amendment  of  the  irregu- 
larity required  itself  a  subsequent  amendment.  He 
likewise  altered  the  order  of  the  months,  making 
March  the  third,  which  had  been  the  first ;  January 

pf  ihe  moon.  Beside  this,  he  observed  the  difference  between  the 
solnr  and  the  twelve  lunar  courses  to  be  eleven  days,  and  to  remedy 
the  inetjuotity,  doubled  those  days  after  every  two  years,  adding  an 
interstitial  montli  after  Fc'bruary ;  which  Plutarch  liere  calls  '  Mer- 
cidinus,'and  in  the  Life  of  Julius  CtEAar  '  Mercedonius."  Festus 
speaks  of  certain  days,  which  he  calls  '  Dies  Mercedonii,'  because 
they  were  appointed,  as  at  the  end  of  the  year,  for  the  payment  of 
workmen  and  domestics,  which  is  all  we  know  of  the  word.  As 
Numa  was  sensible,  that  the  solar  year  consisted  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  and  six  hours,  and  that  the  six  hours  made  a 
whole  day  in  four  vears,  he  commanded  that  the  mouth  '  Mcrcl' 
dinus'  after  every  four  years  should  consist  of  twenty-three  days  ; 
but  the  care  of  these  intercalations  being  left  to  the  priests,  they 

[lut  in  or  left  out  the  intercalary  daj^  or  month,  as  they  fancied  it 
ucky  or  unlucky,  useful  or  inconvenient,  advantageous  or  disadvan- 
tageous, to  themselves;  and  thus  created  such  confusion,  that  ths 
festivals  came  in  process  of  lime  to  be  k^t  at  a  season  quite  con- 
trary to  what  thay  had  formerly  been.  The  Roman  calendar  had 
gained  nearly  three  months  in  the  days  of  Julius  Cscsar,  and  there- 
lore  again  stood  in  need  of  a  great  reformation.  (L.) 

But,  upon  this  subject,  neither  the  modern  nor  tlie  Ronian  literati 
are  clear.  That  Uomulus  indeed,  instead  of  commencing  his  year 
(like  most  others)  at  the  autumnal,  preferred  the  vernal  equinoc, 
and  made  March  his  fir&t  month,  is  generally  considered  as  a  com- 
pliment to  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  his  city :  but  whether  his 
year  consisted  of  ten,  or  of  twelve  months,  even  his  countrymen 
are  doubtful.  M.  Bailty  (Asiron.  Anc.)  and  M.  Qebeiin  (Hist,  du 
Calendrier)  have  written  at  large  upon  this  topic.  M.  Kicafd  ha* 
a  long  note  of  censure  upon  the  anomaly  introduced  by  Numa,  in 
spite  of  his  belter  knowledge,  into  the  Roman  calendar,  through  a 
superstitious  Egyptiao  venetatioD  for  odd  niunbert.* 
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the  fifth  in  name,  but  the  seventh  in  reckoning. 
Besides,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  month 
of  March,  dedicated  by  Romulus  «to  the  god  Mars^ 
should  stand  first ;  and  April  second,  which  has  it's 
name  from  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  for  in  this  month 
the  women  sacrifice  to  that  goddess,  and  bathe  on 
it's  first  day  with  crowns  of  myrtle  on  their  heads- 
Some  however  say,  that  April  does  not  derive  it's 
name  from  Aphrodite ;  but  as  the  very  sound  of  the 
terra  seems  to  dictate,  from  aperire,  *  to  open ;'  be- 
cause, the  spring  having  then  attained  it's  v^our,  it 
opens  and  unfolds  the  blossoms  of  plants  ^  •  The 
next  month,  which  is  that  of  May,  is  so  called  from 
Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury ;  for  to  him  it  is  sacred. 
June  has  it*s  name  from  '  the  youthful  ^^ '  season  of 
the  year.  Some  again  inform  us,  that  these  two 
months  borrow  their  names  from  the  two  ages,  old 
and  young;  as  the  older  men  are  called  viajaresy 
and  the  younger  juniores.  The  succeeding  months 
were  denominated  according  to  their  order,  of  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth.  Aiterward 
Quintilis  was  called  July,  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar^ 
who  overcame  Pompey ;  and  Sextilis  August,  from 
Augustus  the  second  emperor  of  Rome.  To  the 
two  following  months  Domitian  gave  his  two  names 
of  Germanicus  and  Domitianus,  which  lasted  but  a 
little  while ;  for,  when  he  was  slain,  they  resumed 
their  old  names,  September  and  October.  The  two 
last  were  the  only  ones  that  all  along  retained  the 
original  appellation,  which  they  had  fi-om  their  order. 
February,  which  was  either  added  or  transposed  by 
Numa,  is  the  month  of  '  purification,'  for  so  the 

76  This  is  surely  the  more  probable,  though  Ovid  seems  to  prefer 
the  former  etymology : 

Utauefero  Marti  primam  dedit  ordine  sortem^ 

Quod  sibi  nascenti  proxima  causa  Jmt ; 
Sic  Venerem  eradilnis  muUis  in  getUe  repertam 

Aiierius  vwtit  mentis  habere  locim.      (Fast.  iv.  SS.)* 

Ti  For  fffttf,  trandated  « youth,'  Amyot  proposes  to  read  IW^  or 
*  Juno*-— ft  correction  whicn  his  editors  appro?e|  and  Bpjgkff  hat 
jidiciously  inserted  in  the  text.* 
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the  fiflh  in  name,  but  the  seventh  in  reckoning* 
Besides,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  month 
of  March,  dedicated  by  Romulus  .to  the  god  Mars, 
should  stand  first ;  and  April  second,  which  has  it's 
name  from  Aphrcidite  or  Venus,  for  in  this  month 
the  women  sacrifice  to  that  goddess,  and  bathe  on 
it's  first  day  with  crowns  of  myrtle  on  their  heads* 
Some  however  say,  that  April  does  not  derive  Jt'» 
name  from  Aphrodite ;  but  as  the  very  sound  of  the 
term  seems  to  dictate,  from  aperire, '  to  open  ;*  be- 
cause, the  spring  ha\ing  then  atuined  it's  vigour,  it 
opens  and  unfolds  the  blossoms  of  plants 'S     'llie 
next  month,  which  is  that  of  May,  is  so  called  from 
Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury;  for  to  him  it  is  sacred. 
June  has  it^s  name  from  *  the  youthful'''  tieavon  of 
the  year.     Some  again  iiiionn  ub,  that  thebe  two 
months  borrow  their  name^  from  u^e  two  agef»,  old 
and  young;  as  the  older  meL  sre  callci  vuuy/rat^ 
and  the  youn^v  jurwiTt*,     Tixt  s-cceeding  inc/fjthft 
were  denominated  accordiLz  -:.  '--^^i'  ordi^T,  of  ni'tb^ 
sixth,   seventh,   eigtiL-    iii.lL,  ^trr.lh.      Aiierward 
Quintilis  was  ca^;ed  J^j.  ii  zrx^'j^r  of  JuJiub  ^J^n^or^ 
who  overcame  Poaepey;  ii^  >*au;i$  Augubt,  fxoM 
Augustus  the  yaxxA* ^nr^^x  of  WxjuiC     To  tiie 
two  fblJowing  nx^ir;*  I»nr:..g:  z^y^  i^U  tu  o  TisavBi 
of  Gennanicu§  iizjL  IV.ciiiifc- -i;  v':.:-^-:.  ist^V:^  t»Xi 
little  while  ;  Uxz^  nrz^sz.  'za  -9%^,  ilsc:.,  -i^y   s  i^unec* 
their  old  nameiL  .Sejxisau^  i^j-i  CKv/^r  .*    Tx*  - 
last  were  the  cijj  ous*  tit-:  tl  fciv,;?   ^^^rtiiiiac  ^ 
original  appelbiiwu n-in^-i  titiej-  LsiC  f*vrL  •ia*^  tn^ 
februarv,  which  wut  er.l**^  udi^'    '  •  •  — 
Numa,   is  the  ixicniiL  yf  -  J^"-:ii::i.*J.vi-     --* 


»^ 


the  £civzci£r  csituiijut?  :  '^     ' 

TttMTK  ttenui^  'rui^tr:  •^^zx 
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term  aigiMlIcs ;  and  at  that  time  rites  are  celebrated 
for  the  '  purifying'  of  trees'*,  and  procuring  :i  bless- 
ing on  their  fi'uits :  then  also  the  feast  of  the  Luper- 
calia  is  held,  the  ceremonies  of  wliich  much  resemble 
those  of  a  lustration.  January,  the  first  month,  is  so 
named  from  Janus.  And  Numa  seems  to  me  to 
have  taken  away  the  precedency  from  March,  which 
is  denominated  from  the  god  of  war,  with  a  design 
to  show  his  preference  of  the  political  to  the  martial 
virtues.  Tor  this  Janus  "^  in  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity, whether  a  demi-god  or  a  king,  being  remark- 
able t'oT  his  political  abilities  and  his  cultivation  of 
iocicty,  reclaimed  men  from  their  rude  and  savage 
manners  j  he  is  therefore  represented  with  two  faces, 
as  having  altered  the  former  state  of  the  world,  and 
given  quite  a  new  turn  to  life.  He  has  also  a  temple 
at  Rome  with  two  gates,  which  they  call  '  the  gates 
of  war.'  It  is  the  custom  for  this  temple  to  stand 
open  in  the  time  of  war,  and  to  be  shut  in  time  of 
peace.  The  latter  was  seldom  the  case,  as  the  em- 
pire has  been  generally  engaged  in  war  on  account 
of  it's  great  extent,  and  it's  having  had  to  contend 
with  so  many  surrounding  barbarous  nations.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  shut  only  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
Cffisar*",  when  he  had  conquered  Antony;  and  be- 

^1  Another  reading  lias  it  rti(  ftnnt  i.avi^H-i  instead  of  r*;  f  »im<  ; 
and  then  the  sense  will  be,  '  they  sacrifice  to  the  dead.'  Both  have 
their  authorities ;  the  common  reading  being  supported  by  a  pUHtgc 
in  Ovid)  who  takes  notice  that  the  Luperci  '  purified'  the  ground ; 


-  Heclii  quia  peUe  Lupcrc, 
Omne  solum  liulranl.  (Fas 


ii.  S2.) 


And  the  other,  which  aeemB  the  better,  rests  upon  the  anthority  of 
Varro,  &q.,  who  mentions  an  offering  to  tlic  dead  in  the  montli  of 
"  '  Ab  deu  iti/crii  Februarius  appcllatus,  quod  tune  Ms  pa- 

s  a  note  upon  this  passage,  to  prore  from  MM, 
I   and  Bailly,   tliat    Janus  was  a   purely  ailegoricai    per- 


February. 
retttetur. 

'"  M.  Ricard  h 
Gebelin 
■onage.* 

"  Augustus  shut  the  temple  of  Janus  three  several  times;  one 
of  which  was  A.  U.  C.  750,  before  Ihe  birth  of  our  Saviour,  accord- 
ing Ifl  Isaiah's  prophecy,  that  '  all  the  world  should  be  blessed  with 
peace,  when  the  Prince  of  Peace  wo*  bom.'  This  temple  was  .ilso 
ihut  by  Nero,  and  by  VcEpaaian,  aAer  bis  triumpli  over  the  Jen  s. 
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4^  consulate  6f  Marcus  Atilius  '^  and  Titus 

^  .  little  while ;  for,  a  new  war  breaking  out, 

^  )n  opened  again.     In  Numa's  reign,  how- 

^  was  not  open  for  a  single  day ;  but  stood 

itly  shut  during  the  space  of  forty-three  yeara, 

aninterrupted  peace  reigned  in  every  quarter. 

only  the  people  of  Rome  were  softened  and 

anised  by  the  justness  and  mildness  of  the  king, 

even  the  circumjacent  cities,  breathing  as  it  were 

J  same  salutary  and  delightful  air,  begad  to  change 

leir  behaviour.     Like  the  Romans,  they  became 

esirous  of  peace  and  good  laws,  of  cultivating  thfe 

ground,  educating  their  children  in  tranquillity,  and 

paying  their  homage  to  the  gods.     Italy  was  then 

occupied  with  festivals  and  sacrifices,  games  and  en« 

tertainments ;  the  people,  without  any  apprehensions 

of  danger,   intermixed  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 

treated  each  other  with  mutual  hospitality ;  the  love 

of  virtue  and  justice,  as  from  the  source  of  Numa'fe 

wisdom,  gently  flowing  upon  all,  and  moving  with 

the  composure  of  his  heart.     Even  the  hyperbolical 

expressions  of  the  poets  fall  short  of  describing  the 

happiness  of  those  days  : 

Secure  Arachne  o'er  the  buckler  spreads 
Her  slender  toils ;  upon  the  broad  sword  feeds 
Consumuig  rust,  ana  dims  the  gleaming  spear : 
No  more  war's  hoarse-tongued  trump  awakens  fear. 
And  robs  the  eye  of  sleep  "^ 

We  have  no  account  of  either  war  or  insurrection 
in  the  state,  during  Numa's  reign.  Nav,  he  expe- 
rienced neither  enmity  nor  envy ;  nor  did  ambition 
dictate  either  open,  or  private,  attempts  against  his 
crown.     Whether  it  were  the  fear  of  the  gods,  who 

'^  Instead  of  *  Marcus,'  we  should  read  ^  Caius*  Atilius.  Titos 
Manlius,  his  collegue,  shut  the  temple  of  Janus,  at  the  conclusion 
ofthe  first  Punic  war,  A.  U.C.  519.  (L.)  From  the  reign  of  N«m 
till  this  period,  Rome,  had  been  eagaged  in  perpetual  conterta.* 

>>  Plutarch  took  this  passage  firom  some  verses  of  Baccbj^idt^ 
preeerred  hf  8tolMnlS|  m  phm  of  peace. 
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took  so  pious  a  man  under  tticir  protection,  or  tbc 
reverence  of  his  virtue,  or  the  singular  good  fbrtme 
of  his  times,  which  kept  the  manners  of  men  pure 
and  unsullied;  he  was  an  illustrious  instance  of  thai 
truth,  which  Plato  several  ages  afterward  ventured 
to  utter  concerning  government :  "  That  the  only 
sure  prospect  of  deliverance  from  the  evils  of  life 
will  be,  when  the  divine  Providence  shall  so  order 
it,  that  the  coincidence  of  philosophy  and  regal 
power  shall  render  virtue  triumphant  over  vice  ." 
A  man  of  such  wisdom  is  not  only  happy  in  himself, 
but  contributes  by  his  instructions  to  the  happiness 
of  others.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  need  either  of 
ibrcc  or  menaces,  to  direct  the  multitude ;  for, 
when  they  see  virtue  exempliiied  in  so  glorious  a 
pattern  as  the  life  of  their  prince,  they  become  wise 
of  themselves  J  and  endeavour  by  friendship  and  un- 
animity, by  a  strict  regard  to  justice  and  temperance, 
to  form  themselves  to  an  innocent  and  happy  con- 
duct. This  is  the  noblest  end  of  government  ;  aud  he 
is  most  worthy  of  the  royal  seat,  who  can  thus  re- 
gulate the  lives  and  dispositions  of  his  subjects.  Of 
this  no  one  was  more  sensible  than  Numa. 

As  to  his  wives  and  children,  there  are  great  con- 
tradictions among  historians.  For  some  say,  he  hatl 
no  wife  but  Tatia,  nor  any  child  but  one  daughter 
named  Pompilia.  Others,  beside  that  daughter,  give 
an  account  of  four  sons,  Pompon,  Pinus,  Calpus,  and 
Mamcrcus ;  every  one  of  which  left  an  honourable 
posterity — the  Pomponii  being  descended  from  Pom- 
pon, the  Pinarii  from  Pinus,  the  Calpurnii  from 
Calpus,  and  the  Mamerci  from  Mamcrcus.  These 
were  surnamed  Reges,  or  '  kings**.'    But  a  third 

■'  De  Rep.  v.  Tlie  tcmi  '  ventured,'  as  M.  Ricnrd  obsenrea,  is 
in  this  place  aii  appropriate  U'rni,  with  regard  to  the  governments 
among  which  Plato  lived.  The  '  philosophy'  however,  which  li« 
would  here  iliipiify  wiili  the  regal  purjtle,  is  not  that  venom  of  •tatew, 
which  haa  lately  luurpcd  iho  Ulle;  and  which  i»  Plato's  lime, 
through  tlie  chfuincl  of  both  dccloiniors  and  aophiiits,  overHownl 
Greece.* 

*'  Rex  HOI  tlte  turname  of  tbc  JMiilii  and  the  Morcii,  but  iwt  of 
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set  of  writers  accuse  the  former  of  forging  these  de- 
scents from  Niima,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  particular  families.  And  they  inform  us,  that 
Pompilia  was  not  the  daughter  of  Tatia,  but  of  Lu- 
cretia,  another  wife,  whom  that  prince  married  after 
he  had  ascended  the  throne.  All  however  agree, 
that  Pompilia  was  married  to  Marcius,  the  son  of 
that  Marcius,  who  persuaded  Numa  to  accept  the 
crown:  for  he  followed  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
enrolled  a  senator,  and  after  Numa's  death  became 
competitor  with  TuIIus  Hostilius  for  tiie  throne ; 
but  failing  in  the  enterprise,  starved  himself  to  death. 
His  son  Marcius,  the  husband  of  Pompilia,  remained 
in  Rome,  and  had  a  son  named  Aneus  Marcius,  who 
reigned  after  Tulkis  Hostilius.  This  son  is  said  to 
have  been  but  five  years  old,  at  Numa's  death. 

Numa  was  carried  off  by  no  sudden  or  acute  dis- 
temper; but,  as  Piso  relates,  wasted  away  insensibly 
with  old  age  and  a  gentle  decline.  He  was  some 
few  years  above  eighty,  when  he  died. 

The  neighbouring  nations,  that  were  in  friendsliip 
and  alliance  with  Rome,  strove  to  make  the  honours 
of  his  burial  equal  to  the  happiness  of  his  life,  attend- 
ing with  crowns  and  other  pupHc  offerings.  The 
senators  carried  the  bier,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
go<ls  walked  in  procession.  The  rest  of  the  people, 
with  the  women  and  children,  crowded  to  the  fune- 
ral; not  as  if  they  were  attending  the  interment  of 
an  aged  king,  but  as  if  they  had  lost  one  of  their 
beloved  relations  in  the  bloom  of  life  ;  for  they  fol- 
lowed it  with  tears  and  loud  lamentations.  They 
did  not  burn  the  body''^  because  (as  we  are  told)  he 

tlie  Pompoiiii,  the  Pinarii,  or  the  Mamerci.  The  Pinarii  were  de- 
scended from  a  family,  who  were  priests  of  Hercules,  and  more 
ancient  than  the  times  of  Numa.  (Liv.  i.  7.>  Dion.  Hatic.  i.  9., 
and  Virg.  ^n.  viii.271.) 

'I  In  the  most  anciL-nt  timee  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  as  appears 
from  the  liistorv  of  the  patriarchs,  were  committed  to  the  ground. 
But  the  Egyptians,  from  a  vain  desire  of  preserving  their  bodies 
Iroin  corruption,  liad  them  embalmed ;  persons  of  condition  with 
rich  spices,  &ad  the  poor  with  salt.    The  Creeks,  in  order  to  obvi- 
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liimaelf  fi)rbade  it ;  but  they  made  two stone-coffio^, 
and  buried  them  under  the  Janiculum ;  the  one  co^ 
taining  his  body,  and  the  other  the  sacred  boob 
which  he  had  written"^,  in  the  same  manner  ap  Un 
Grecian  legislators  wrote  their  tables  of  laws. 

Numa  had  taken  care  however,  in  his  life-tnne,  to 
instruct  the  priests  in  all  that  those  books  contained; 
and  to  impress  both  the  sense  and  the  practice  upoa 
Iheir  memories.  He  then  ordered  them  to  be  buried 
with  him,  persuaded  that  such  mysteries  could 
not  safely  exist  in  lifeless  writing**.  Influenced  by 
the  same  reasoning,  the  Pythagoreans  (it  is  said) 
never  committed  their  precepts  to  writing,  but 
entrusted  them  to  the  memories  of  such  as  the? 
thought  worthy  of  so  great  a  deposit.  And,  when 
they  happened  to  communicate  to  an  unworthy  per- 
son  their  abstruse  problems  in  geometry,  they 
announced  that  the  gods  threatened  to  avenge  his 
profaneness  and  impiety  with  some  heavy  and  unpre- 
cedented calamity.  Those  therefore  may  be  well 
excused,  who  from  so  many  resemblances  infer,  that 

osaibiy  happen  from  corruption. 


ate  the  inconveniences  thntimgiit  posaiDiy  Happen  irom  corruntic 
bumed  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;  hut  Pliny  informs  us,  that  Sylla  w 
the  Unit  RomiD,  whose  body  waa  burnt'd.  When  paganism  was 
alfolished,  the  burning  of  dead  bodies  ceased ;  and,  in  ihc  belief  of 
the  resurrection,  Christians  committed  tlicir  dead  with  due  care  and 
honour  to  the  earth,  repose  there  until  that  great  event. 

**  To  the  passage  reference  is  made  by  Dr.  Clark  (Jes.  CoU. 
Cambridge)   in  big  Dissertation  on  '  the  Tomb  of  Alexander,'  to 

firove  that  the  word  ^f^,  used  by  Herodion  (Hist,  iv.,  where  he  re- 
at«8  the  emperor  Cwacalla's  visit  to  Alexandria)  si^ifies  ■  the  im- 
fnediate  receptacle  of  the  body ; '  in  which  sense  it  is  htwise  used 
by  Homer,  II.  xxiij.  90.  and  Dioscoridesv.  HS.  The  whole  Diuer- 
tation  is  higlily  creditable  to  it's  author.  Si^e  Crit,  Kev.  ISOS.  it 
p.  974.  &c.  and  Edinb.  Rev.  No.  xiv.  1-80.  &c.' 

>7  Xliis  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  Dion.  Halic.  (iii.  13-)  wbo 
■aye  that,  alter  the  death  of  Tullus  Hostillus,  his  successor  Anciia 
Marcius  received  from  tlie  priests  Noma's  lan-s  relative  to  tlie  rites 
of  worship ;  and  that  he  in  consequence  caused  them  to  be  engraved, 
Uid  exhibited  in  public* 

*^  This  was  the  sentiment  of  the  old  Egyptian  priest*,  and  from 
ihem  it  seems  to  have  been  commuoicated  to  Pythagoras  uud  Plato. 
Numa  too,  as  partial  to  the  notions  of  that  country,  may  have  de- 
rived hie  optMon  from  the  Mine  source.* 
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Numa  was  acquainted  with  Pythagoras.  Valerius 
Antias  relates,  tliat  there  were  twelve  books  written 
in  Latin  concerning  religion,  and  twelve  more  upon 
philosophy  in  Greek,  buried  in  that  coffin  **.  But 
four  hundred  years  afterward**,  when  Publius  Cor- 
nelius and  Marcus  Bsebius  were  constiis,  a  prodi- 
gious fail  of  rain  having  washed  away  the  earth  that 
covered  the  coffins,  and  the  lids  falling  off,  one  of 
them  appeared  entirely  empty,  without  the  least 
remains  of  the  body;  in  the  other,  the  books  were 
found.  Petilius,  then  prastor,  having  examined  them, 
raade  his  report  upon  oath  to  the  senate,  that  it 
appeared  to  him  inconsistent  both  with  justice  and 
religion  to  publish  them  :  in  consequence  of  which, 
all  the  volumes  were  carried  into  the  Comitium,  and 
there  burned. 

"«  Livy  (xl.  29.)  says  '  duo  fasces  candelis  involul'i  septcnos  ha- 
butre  tibros,  non  inlegros  modo,  sed  recenlissima  specie,  ^eplem  La- 
thi dt  jare  pontificto  rrant  ;  iejUem  Graxi  dr.  ditciplinS  lapieniiie, 
^lux  iliiiu  atatu  eae  poluit.'  But  these,  M.  Iticard  contends  from 
tlic  ward  involuti,  could  not  be  Nunia's  ;  as  rolls  were  not  titen  in 
iisc.  Bruce  (Trav.  V.)  informs  us,  that  Nuioa  is  said  to  have  writ- 
tta  his  books  upon  the  Egyptian  papyrus;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the 
rroundlessness  of  Pliny's  surprise  with  regard  to  tiie  duration  of  so 
frail  a  substance,  adds  that  he  has  in  his  possession  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful manuscript  of  ximilar  inaterials,  irhich  bad  been  luund  in  the 
ruins  of  Thebes,  of  much  jp^ater  antiquity.  Compare  Plin.  xiii. 
13.,  and  xvi.  37..  with  the  above  extract  from  Livy.  With  regard 
to  the  Dumber  of  boolcs  found,  historians  widely  differ.* 

*"  Plutarch  probably  wrotL' five  hundredj  for  tliis  happened  jV'U.C 
573.  '  One  Terentius,'  says  Varro  lap  S.  August,  de  Civ.  Dei'i 
'  had  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  Jaaiculum  ;  and  a  husbandman  of 
his  one  day  Bccidentally  running  over  Nuina's  tomb,  turned  up  some 
of  the  legislator's  books,  wherein  he  ^ve  his  reasons  for  establishing 
the  religion  of  the  Romans  as  he  leU  it.  Tlie  bifsbandmaa  ctrrieS 
these  books  to  the  prsetor,  and  the  prcetor  to  the  senate  -.  who,  after 
having  read  his  frivolous  slatementa  upon  this  subject,  agreed  titat 
the  books,  in  pursuance  of  Numa's  intentions,  should  be  destroyed. 
It  was  accordiiigly  decreed,  that  the  pnetor  should  throw  thom  into 
the  fire.'  But  though  Nuina's  motirca  for  the  religion  which  be 
established  might  be  trivial  enough,  that  was  not  the  chief  motive 
for  suppressing  them.  The  principal  reason  was  the  many  new 
superstitions  equally  trivial,  which  the  Romans  had  introduced,  coa- 
trary  to  Numasappoinlment.  (L.)  Dacier  conjectures,  that  thess 
books  might  have  been  foreed,  wiin  the  view  of  cestoriug  untng  tbe 
l>eoplc  their  primitive  simplicity  of  worship.*  '■  -~  '< 
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Glory  follows  in  the  train  of  great  men,  and  in- 
creases after  their  death :  for  envy  does  not  long 
survive  them ;  nay,  it  sometimes  dies  before  them. 
The  misfortunes,  indeed,  of  the  succeeding  kings 
added  lustre  to  Numa's  character.  Of  the  five  that  ■ 
came  after  him,  the  last  was  driven  from  the  throne,  ■ 
and  lived  long  in  exile  ;  and,  of  the  four  others,  not. . 
one  died  a  natural  deatli.  Three  were  treacherously! 
slain.  As  for  Tulhis  HostilJus,  wiio  reigned  next  after' 
Numa,  he  ridiculed  and  despised  many  of  his  best 
institutions  (particularly  his  religious  ones,  as  effemi-.' 
natc  and  tending  to  inaction)  with  a  view  to  dispose* 
the  people  to  war.  He  did  not,  however,  abide  by 
his  irreligious  opinions  ;  but  falling  into  a  severe  and|! 
complicated  sickness,  exchanged  them  for  a  supersti-^ 
tion'",  very  ditfcrcnt  from  Nuraa's  piety.  Otfaen 
hkewise  were  infected  with  tlie  same  false  principles,' 
when  they  saw  the  manner  of  Iiis  death,  which  is  said^ 
to  have  happened  by  lightning  *\ 
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HAVING  gone  through  the  Lives  of  Numa  and4 
Lycurgus,  we  must  now  endeavour  (though  it  is  no  I 
easy  matter)  to  contrast  their  actions.  For  the  re*  { 
semblances  between  them  are  obvious  enough  ;  their « 
wisdom,  for  instance,  their  piety,  their  talents  " 

<"  None  are  so  superstitious  in  distress  as  those,  utio  in  their  pros-  I 
Biwrity  have  lougheit  at  religion.  Tlie  famous  Canon  Vossius  was  J 
not  lesa  remarkable  for  the  greatness  of  his  fears,  than  for  the  little*  , , 
ncBs  of  his  faith. 

*'  The  palace  of  Tullus  Hostiliiis  vras  hiimed  down  bv  lightninst    ' 
and  he,  with  his  wife  and  children,  lie risliud  in  the  tliunn.     Thou^ 
some  historiaiu  say  tliat  Ancus  Morcius,  who  (as  the  grundsan  of 
Numa)  exjiectcd  to  succeed  to  the  crown,  took  the  opportunity  of 
th(!  Itorm  to  sssastinntc  the  king- 
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government,  their  instruction  of  the  people,  and 
their  deriving  their  laws  from  a  divine  source. 

The  first  then  of  their  peculiar  distinctions,  was 
Numa's  accepting  a  crown,  and  Lycurgus  relin- 
quishing one.  The  former  received  a  kingdom 
without  seeking  it,  the  latter  resigned  one  when  he 
had  it  in  possession.  Numa  waa  advanced  to  sove- 
reign power,  when  a  private  person  and  a  stranger  j 
Lycurgus  reduced  himself  from  a  king  to  a  subject. 
It  was  an  lionour  to  the  one,  to  have  attained  royal 
dignity  by  his  Justice;  and  it  was  an  honour  to  the 
other,  to  have  preferred  justice  to  that  dignity.  Vir- 
tue rendered  the  one  so  respectable  as  to  deserve  a 
throne,  and  the  other  so  great  as  to  be  above  it. 

The  second  observation  is,  that  they  managed 
their  respective  governments,  as  musicians  do  their 
lyres,  each  in  a  different  manner.  Lycurgus  wound 
up  the  strings  of  Sparta,  wliich  he  found  relaxed  with 
luxury,  to  a  stronger  tone  :  Numa  softened  the  high 
and  harsh  tone  of  Rome.  The  former  had  the  more 
difficult  task.    For  it  was  not  their  swords  and  breast- 

Elates,  which  lie  persuaded  his  citizens  to  lay  aside, 
ut  their  gold  and  silver,  their  sumptuous  beds  and 
tables :  what  he  taught  them  was,  not  to  devote 
their  time  to  feasts  and  sacrifices,  after  quitting  the 
rugged  paths  of  war,  but  to  abandon  entertainments, 
and  the  pleasures  of  wine,  for  the  laborious  exercises 
of  arms  and  the  wrestling-ring.  Numa  effected  his 
purposes,  in  a  friendly  manner,  by  the  regard  and 
veneration  which  the  people  had  for  his  person  ; 
Lycurgus  had  to  struggle  with  conflicts  and  dangers, 
before  he  could  establish  his  laws.  The  genius  of 
Numa  was  more  mild  and  gentle,  softening  and 
attempering  the  fiery  dispositions  of  his  people  to 
justice  and  peace.  If  we  be  obliged  to  admit  the 
sanguinary  and  unjust  treatment  of  the  Helots,  as  a 
part  of  the  politics  of  Lycurgus;  we  must  allow 
Numa  to  have  been  far  the  more  humane  and  equit- 
able lawgiver,  who  permitted  absolute  slaves  to  taste 
of  the  honour  of  freemen,  and  in  the  Saturnalia  to  be 
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'entertained  along  with  their  masters'.  For  thu  aHw 
(they  tell  us)  was  one  of  Nnma's  institutions,  thatpe^^' 
sons  in  a  state  of  servitude  should  be  admitted,  at  If"" 
once  a-year,  to  the  liberal  enjoyment  of  those 
Tvhich  they  had  helped  to  raise.  Some  however 
tend  to  find  in  this  castom  the  vestiges  of  that 
lity,  which  subsisted  in  the  times  of  Saturn  ; 
there  was  neither  servant  nor  master,  but  aU 
upon  the  same  footing,  and  as  it  were  of  one  iami 

Both  appear  to  have  been  equally  studious  to  If ' 
their  people  to  temperance  and  sobriety.  As  to 
remaining  virtues,  the  one  was  more  attached  to 
titudc,  and  the  other  to  justice.  Though,  posstl^ 
the  different  nature  and  quality  of  theif  respectH 
governments  required  a  different  process.  For 
was  not  through  want  of  courage,  but  to  gold 
against  injustice,  that  Numa  restrained  his  subje^ 
from  war :  neither  did  Lycurgus  endeavour  to  iniii 
a  martial  spirit  into  his  people  with  a  view 
encourage  them  to  injure  others,  but  to  gun 
them  against  being  injured  themselves.  As  ea( 
had  the  luxnriances  of  his  citizens  to  prune,  i 
their  deficiencies  to  supply,  they  must  necessai 
make  very  considerable  alterations. 

Numa's  distribution  of  the  people  was  indulgd 
and  agreeable  to  the  commonalty,  as  with  him  1 
various  and  mixed  mass  of  goldsmiths,  musiciaDl 
shoemakers,  and  other  trades  composed  the  body  4 
the  city.      But   Lycurgus  in   modelling    his   stilM 

'  The  Saturnalia  wai  a  feart,  celebrated  on  the  14-th  of  W 
calends  of  January.  Beside  the  Eacrificcs  in  honour  of  Saturn,  «H 
upon  hJB  retiring  into  Italy  introduced  there  the  happiness  of  Sf 
golden  age,  servanU  were  indulged  in  mirth  and  freedom,  tn  OM 
liiory  of  tl)e  equality  which  prevailed  in  that  age ;  preacnU  WIH 
cent  frbm  one  friend  to  another ;  and  all  proclamationii  of  vrar,  UK 
executions  of  criminals,  were  suspended.  It  is  uncertain,  when  tlA' 
festivnl  was  instituted-  Macrobius  savs.  it  was  celebrated  in  Itil^' 
long  before  the  building  of  Rome :  anJ  he  is  probably  right,  for  dS' 
Greeks  kept  the  tame  least  under  the  name  of  Chronia.  (Mact^ 
Saturn.  I.  7.)  (L  )  M.  Ricard  affirms,  iJmt  it  was  citablisha£' 
eubscqucntly  lo  Noma's  reign,  by  Tullus  Ho^tilias  or  Tar^uiiMll 
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inclined  to  the  nobiHty,  and  proceeded  in  a  severe 
and  unpopular  manner ;  putting  all  mechanic  arts 
into  tbe  hands  of  slaves  and  sti'angers,  while  the 
citizens  were  solely  taught  how  to  manage  tbe  spear 
and  the  shield.  They  were  only  artists  in  war,  and 
servants  of  Mars ;  neither  knowing  nor  desiring  to 
know,  any  thing  but  how  to  obey,  command,  and 
conquer  their  enemies.  That  the  freemen  might  be 
wholly  and  once  tor  all  free,  be  would  not  suffer  them 
fo  give  any  attention  to  their  circumstances ;  but 
that  entire  business,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
dressing  of  their  meat,  was  to  be  lei't  to  the  slaves 
and  tbe  Helots.  Niima  made  no  sucb  distinction  as 
this :  be  only  put  a  sto])  to  the  gain  of  military  ra- 
pine. Not  solicitous  to  prevent  an  inequality  of  sub- 
stance, he  forbade  no  other  means  of  increasing  the 
fortunes  of  his  subjects,  or  of  rising  to  the  greatest 
opulence*;  neither  did  he  guard  against  poverty, 
which  at  the  same  time  entered  and  overflowed  the 
city.  While  there  was  no  great  disparity  in  the  pos- 
sessions of  his  citizens,  but  all  were  moderately  pro- 
vided, he  should  first  have  combated  the  desire  of 
gain,  and  like  Lycurgns  have  watched  against 
it's  inconveniences ;  for  those  were  by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  but  such  as  gave  birth  to  tbe  many 
and  great  troubles,  that  happened  in  the  Roman 
state. 

As  to  an  equal  division  of  lands,  Lycurgus  was  as 
little  to  blame  for  having  made,  as  Numa  for  not 
having madeit.  Theequality, which  it  caused, afforded 
the  former  a  firm  foundation  for  his  government ; 
and  the  latter,  finding  a  division'  already  made,  and 
probably  as  yet  subsisting  entire,  had  no  occasion  to 
make  a  new  one. 

With  respect  to  the  community  of  wives  and  cliil- 
dren,  each  took  a  politic  method  to  banish  jealousy. 

'  And  tliU,  from  the  severity  of  the  weuliliy  patricians  toward 

their  debtors,  was  the  chief  source  of  the  calamities  of  Rome  i  by 

causing  innumerable  disturbances  among  the  plebeians,  which  could 

only  in  genentl  be  quieted  by  the  hareh  remedy  of  a  new  w&r.* 
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A  Roman  husband,  when  he  had  a  suflicient  number 
of  children,  and  was  applied  to  by  one  that  had  none^ 
might  give  up  his  wife  to  him'',  and  was  at  liberty  both 
to  divorce  her  and  to  take  her  again.  But  the  LacedO' 
monian,  while  his  wife  remained  in  his  house,  and  the 
marriage  subsisted  in  it's  original  force,  allowed  ha 
friend,  who  desired  to  have  children  by  her,  the  useof 
his  bed :  and  (as  we  have  already  observed)  maaj 
husbands  invited  to  their  houses  such  men,  as  were 
likely  to  give  them  healthy  and  weH-made  childrea. 
The  diiFerence  between  the  two  customs  is  this,  tfait 
the  Lacedaemonians  appeared  very  easy  and.  uncoB< 
cerned  about  an  affair,  which  in  other  places  causes 
I  so  much  disturbance,  and  consumes  men's  hearts 

with  jealousy  and  sorrow  ;  while  among  the  Roraam 
there  was  a  modesty,  which  veiled  the  matter  with  a 
new  contract,  and  seemed  to  declare  that  a  partnet- 
ship  in  wedlock  is  intolerable. 

Yet  farther,  Numa's  strictness  as  to  virgins  tended 
to  form  them  to  that  modesty,  which  is  the  ornament 
of  their  sex;  but  the  great  liberty,  which  Lycurgus 
gave  them,  brought  upon  them  the  censure  of  Ae 
poets,  particularly  of  Ibycus* :  for  they  call  them 
Fhanomerides,  and  Andromaneis.  Euripides  de- 
scribes them  as  follows ;  -^^_ 

These  quit  their  homes  bcncuh  the  eye  of  day,  ^^^^| 

Proud  mid«t  the  youths  their  vigour  ta  dltplay.  ^^^H 

I  In  speed  or  wrestfing  ;  while  their  drapery  light 

I  HicB  back,  and  givei  their  naked  hmbs  to  sight. 

1  The  skirts  of  the  habit,  which  the  virgins  wore,  were 

not  sewed  to  the  bottom,  but  opened  at  the  sides  as 
thejf  walked,  and  discovered  the  thigh,  as  Sophocles 
plainly  states :  ^^^^ 

8lill  italks  Hermione  in  light  array  f^^^| 

Whvee  openiog  folds  the  naked  tKigh  display.  ^^^H 

'  It  does  not  appear,  that  Niima  afforded  any  aancrion  lo  thit 
tiberty.     Plutarch  nimsclf  rays,  a  little  below,  that  no  divorce  »» 
I,  known  in  Rome  tilt  loDg  afterward. 

L  '  A  lyric  poet  of  Rhegium,  who  lived  about  01.  Iv.*  '^^| 
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Their  behaviour,  consequently,  is  said  to  have  been 
too  bold  and  masculine,  in  particular  to  their  hus* 
bands.  For  they  considered  themselves  as  absolute 
mistresses  in  their  houses  ;  nay,  they  even  aspired  to 
share  in  affairs  of  state,  and  delivered  their  senti- 
ments with  great  freedom  upon  matters  of  the  highest 
importance.  But  Nuraa.  though  he  preserved  entire 
to  the  matrons  all  the  honour  and  respect  paid  by 
their  husbands  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  when  they 
endeavoured  by  kindness  to  compensate  for  the  rape, 
obliged  them  still  to  behave  with  the  utmost  reserve, 
and  to  lay  aside  all  impertinent  curiosity.  He  taught 
them  to  be  sober,  and  accustomed  them  to  silence, 
to  a  total  abstinence  from  wineS  and  not  to  speak 
even  of  the  most  necessary  business  except  in  their 
husbands'  presence.  When  a  woman  once  appeared 
in  the  Forum  to  plead  her  own  cause,  it  is  reported 
that  the  senate  ordered  the  oracle  to  be  consulted, 
what  this  strange  event  portended  to  the  city*.  Nay, 
what  is  recorded  of  a  few  infamous  women,  is  a  proof 
of  the  general  obedience  and  meekness  of  the  Ro- 
man matrons.  For  as  our  historians  give  us  accouots 
of  those,  who  first  carried  war  into  the  bowels  of 

'  Romulus  made  thedriokingof  wine,  as  well  us  adulter]',  a  capi- 
tal crime  in  women.  For  adultery  (he  said)  opens  the  door  to  all 
sorts  of  crimes,  and  wioe  opens  the  door  to  adultery,  (L.)  One 
Egntulus  Mecenius  with  his  own  tiands  put  his  wife  to  death  for 
having  drunk  wine,  and  was  acquitted  by  the  senate.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xiv,  13.)  And  an  instance  of  still  greater  se?cr]ty  is  on  record, 
in  which  a  woman,  who  bad  stolen  the  keys  of  the  cellar,  was  stoned 
to  death  by  her  relations.  One  of  the  reasons  Eissigned  elsewhere 
by  Plutarch,  '  why  the  Roman  women  kissed  the  lips  of  tlitir  hus- 
bands,' is  that  if  tney  had  transgressed  in  this  respect,  they  might 
expose  themselves  lo  easier  detection.*  The  severity  of  this  faw 
was  softened  in  the  succeeding  ages ;  tlic  women,  wno  were  over- 
come by  liquor,  were  not  condemned  to  die,  but  to  lose  their 
dowers. 

'  What  then  appeared  so  strange,  became  afier»-ard  common 
enough  ;  insomuch,  that  e^ery  troublesome  woman  of  that  descrip- 
tion was  called  Afrania,  from  a  senator's  wife  so  named,  who  busied 
lierself  in  courts  of  justice.  The  eloquent  Hortensia,  daughter  to 
tliB  orator  Hortensius,  pleaded  with  such  success  for  the  women, 
when  the  triumvirs  had  laid  a  tine  upon  them,  that  she  got  a  consi- 
derable part  of  it  remitted.     (Val.  Max.  viii.  S,  *.) 
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their  country,  or  against  their  brothers,  or  commit 
ted  parricide ;  so  the  Romans  relate,  that  SpufioB 
Carvilius  was  the  first  among  them  that  divorced  hk 
wife,  no  such  event  having  previously  occurred  fi» 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years  from  the  building  cf 
Rome' :  and  that  Thalsea,  the  wife  of  Pinarius,  «» 
the  first  who  quarrelled  with  her  mother-iti.||v 
Gcgania,  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin  the  Proud.  So 
well  framed  for  the  preserving  of  decency,  and  pro- 
priety of  behaviour,  were  this  lawgiver's  regul&tiou 
with  respect  to  marriage. 

Agreeable  to  the  education  of  virgins  in  Sparta, 
were  the  directions  of  Lycurgus,  as  to  the  time  of 
their  being  married.  For  be  ordered  them  to  be 
married,  when  both  their  age  and  wishes  led  them 
to  it:  that  the  company  of  a  husband,  as  then  sug- 
gested by  nature,  might  be  the  foundation  of  kind* 
ness  and  love,  not  of  fear  and  hatred,  which  would 
be  the  consequence  if  nature  were  forced  ;  and  that 
their  bodies  might  have  strengtli  to  bear  the  trouUe 
of  breeding,  and  the  pangs  of  chiid-birth,  the  pro- 
pagation of  children  being  looked  upon  as  the  only 
end  of  marriage.  But  the  Romans  married  their 
daughters  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  or  under  ;  that 
both  their  bodies  and  their  manners  might  come  pure 
and  untainted  to  their  husbands.  It  appears  then, 
that  the  former  institution,  more  naturally  tended 
to  the  procreation  of  children,  and  the  latter  to  the 
forming  of  the  manners  for  the  matrimonial  union*. 

In  the  education  of  the  boys  however,  in  regulating 
their  classes,  and  laying  down  the  whole  method  m 
their  exercises,  diversions,  and  eating  at  a  common 
table,  Lycurgus  stands  distinguished,   and    leaves 

'  A.  U,  C.  520.  See  Uie  Life  of  Bomulua,  p.  107.  nott.  (5.) 
and  (6.) 

*  Aristotle  (Polil-vii,  16.)  prefers  the  Spartan  principle,  aa  much 
more  beneficial  in  it's  conuequenccs  to  mankint].  Even  ihi?  object 
of  thi-  Itoman  rfg^latiou.  was,  in  hi»  opinion,  better  aiuiincd  by 
dcfGrring  the  nuptial  contract  until  the  female  was  niar«  likely, 
frotn  her  tiiatuier  age,  to  understand  it's  obligation  and  its  unfjOr- 
tauc-.* 
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Numa  upoa  tUe  mere  level  of  ordiaary  lawgivers'. 
For  Nuiiia  resigned  it  to  tlie  option  or  convenience 
of  parents,  to  bring  up  their  sons  to  agriculture,  or 
to  siiip-building,  to  tlie  business  of  a  brazier,  or  to 
the  art  of  a  musician.     As  if  it  were  not  necessary 
that  one  design  should  pervade  the  general  education, 
and  that  each  individualshould receive  a  commonbias; 
but  that  they  should  rather  resemble  the  pa3seEger3 
in  a  Bhjp,  who  coming  each  from  a  different  employ- 
ment, and  with  a  different  intent,  stand  upon  tbeir 
common  defence  in  time  of  danger,  merely   out  o£i, 
fear  for  themselves  or  their  property,  and  upon  othefr  1 
occasions  are  attentive  only  to  their  private  enda.T  f 
In  such  a  case,  common  legislators  would  have  beeui 
excusable,  who  might  have  failed  through  ignorancei  J 
or  want  of  power  ;  but  siiould  not  so  wise  a  man  ai 
Numa,  who  took   upon  him   the  government  of  i 
state  recently  formed,  and  not  likely  to  ofifer  thft^ 
least  opposition  to  any  thing  he  proposed,  have  mad«M 
it  his  ^rst  care  to  give  the  children  such  a  bent  ofra 
education,  and  the  youth  such  a   mode  of  exercise,tJ 
as  would  prevent  any  great  difference  or  confusioaf* 
in  their  manners  ;  that  so  they  might  be  formed  from  J 
their  infancy,  and  persuaded  to  walk  together  in  theij 
same  paths  of  virtue?    Lycurgus  found  the  utility  ofyJ 
this  in  several  respects,  and  particularly  in  securing, 
the  continuance  of  his  laws.     For  the  oath,  which) 
the  Spartans  had  taken,    would   have  availed  butij 
little,  if  the  youth  had  not  been  already  imbued  witb'  f 
his  discipline,  and  imbibed  with  their  milk  a  zeal  for, 
his  establishments.     Nay,  so  strong  and  deep  was 
the  tincture,  that  the  principal  laws  which  he  enacted 
continued  in  force  for  more  than  five  hundred  years. 
But  the  primary  view  of  Numa's  government,  which 
was  to  settle  the  llomans  in  lasting  peace  and  trau- 

-*  But  it  BhouM  be  stated,  notwithstanding  Aristotle's  panegyric 
.upon  this  part  of  Lycurgus'  code  (Pol.  viii.  1.),  that  what  was  pen» 
Jiapg  well  adapted  to  the  petty  district  of  Sparta,  might  for  that  '' 
■very  reason  be  inconvenient,  if  not  impracticable,  ill  the  Bwelliiig 
^nijiire  of  Home." 
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quilli^r*  immediately  vanished  with  him  :  and  i 
his  de«th  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  he  had  1 
shut  (as  if  he  had  really  held  war  in  prison  and  t 
jection)  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  Italy    deluged 
with  blood '°.    The  beautiful  pile  of  justice,  wbidi 
he  had  reared,  being  without  the  cement  of  edto^ 
tion,  presently  fell  to  the  ground. 

You  will  ask  then,  Was  not  Rome  bettered  by  lid 
wara"?  A  question  this,  which  requires  a  laf 
answer,  to  satisfy  such  as  place  the  happiness  of  a  still 
in  riches,  luxury,  and  an  extent  of  dominion,  ratlur 
than  in  security,  equity,  temperance,  and  coDtcnt 
It  may  seem  howe\"er  to  afford  an  argument  in  famr 
of  Lycurgus,  that  the  Romans  upon  quitting  till 
discipline  of  Numa,  soon  attained  a  much  higfair 
degree  of  power ;  whereas  the  LacediemoniaiM  m 
soon  as  they  departed  from  the  institutions  of  L.yco^ 
gus,  from  being  the  most  respectable  people  of 
Greece  became  the  meanest,  and  were  in  dangerof 
being  absolutely  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  imply  something  truly  great  and  divine  io 
Numa,  to  have  been  invited  from  another  country  to 
the  throne  ;  by  means  of  persuasion  only  to  have  et 
fected  so  many  alterations  :  to  have  reigned  undi** 
turbed  over  a  city  not  yet  united  in  itself,  without  the 
use  of  an  armed  force  (to  which  Lycurgus  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse,  when  he  availed  himself  of  the  aid 
of  the  nobility  against  the  commons)  and,  singly  bji 
bis  wisdom  and  jusiice,  to  have  conciliated  ^^M 
combined  all  his  subjects  in  peace.  l^M 

'"  In  the  wars  with  the  Fidonates,  the  Albans,  the  Latins,  Ac. 

"  Aggrandised  she  was,  but  surely  not  bettered.  For,  to  MT 
nothing  of  the  turbulert  pt;riod  of  her  growth,  luay  we  not  reason- 
ably with  M.  Ricard  impute  to  her  viTy  suceessea  her  ultimate 
decay  and  downfall  'i"  ^loie  mil  jthm,  in  the  mouth  of  her  own  bard. 
was  no  poetical  hc(\in.  Tlie  only  solid  basis  of  national  grandeur 
is  Moral*  and  Virtue ;  and  these  are  the  invariable  objects  of  tound 
and  valightentid  policy.*  
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SUMMARY. 

ExtfttcHoB  tf  Scton,    His  chanuter^  and  nUinMrs.    In  hiigwdh^ 
he  engage  in  merchandise.    His  taste  Ji^  poetry,  and  moral  jhi- 
hsophy.    The  golden  tripod  offered  to  each  of  the  Seven  Sages^ 
and  refected  by  them  alL    Iniet^iew  of  Sohn  and  Anacharsis. 
His  conversation  uitk  Tholes*    Thejear  of  losing  shoM  not 
damp  the  ardoar  of  aeqwing  what  is  necessary,  or  eonxfenieni. 
An  account  qf  his  Elegy  upon  Salamis.     The  conquest  of  thai 
idand.    Aneiher  history  tf  the  expedition^    The  Lacedamonians 
chosen  as  artitrators  upon  the  suhfect*      8ohn*s  teat  Jot  thi 
temple  qf  Delpki.    The  CybuMii  conspiracy.    Epimenides  purifies 
Athens.     That  dty  split  into  many  Jactions.    Sohn  selected  as 
mediator.    He  refuses  the  cr&am.    Enacts  lansjbrhis  country* 
men.    Introduces  an  Act  qf  Discharge*    His  treatment  t^pon  that 
occasimi*    He  repeals  Dracoes  kms.    Classes  the  people  in  reftr* 
ence  to  their  income.    Institution  qf  the  Areopagus.    Lams  toith 
regard  to  se^Btions,  marriages f  respect  far  the  dead^  mulcts  for 
damages  I  concerning  «Dt&,  women^  children;  against  adultery, 
and  rape;  about  xneUs,  trees^  ifc*    Right  qf  dtiaensh^ :  City* 
feasts.    His  lav^  confirmed  for  a  hundred  years.    He  regulates 
the  lunar  month.     Travds  to  Eygpt  and  Cyprus^  and  has  an  tfi- 
terview  toith  Crcesus;  toho^  after  his  defeat  by  Cyrus,  repeats  So* 
lon*s  conversation,  and  thus  preserves  his  life.    Solon,  upon  his 
return,  finds  the  dty  again  rent  into  parties.  Tragedies  qf  Tkespis^ 
Stratagem  qf  Pisistratus.     Solon's  eteadimss.    His  Poem  on 
the  Atlantic  Isle.    His  death. 


21S  SOLON. 

])lDTMrS  tbe  gi»nni«rian\    in  his   answer  to    | 

cmieenung  the  laws  of  SoIod,  cites  tk 
if  one  FhHodes,  by  which  he  wouU 
flTOve  dvl  irgfslrtiifx  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  d 
odios  who  faiTe  written  aboat  him,  the  son  of  Eo- 
^lorian.  For  they  all  with  one  vnce  declare,  thu 
j^DKesddes  was  his  &ther ;  a  man  of  nxiderate  ion 


tnne  and  power,  bnt  of  the  noblest  fanuljr 
AthoK,  ben^  descended  ftom  Codrus.  His  mo- 
ther, accordii^  to  HeracBdes  of  Pontus,  was  cousin- 
gennan  to  the  mother  cyf  Fisistratus.  This  tie  of 
^■MJnPiJ  at  first  united  Solon  and  Fisistratus  in  i 
Terf  intimate  firiendsfa^  which  was  drawn  closer 
(if 'we  mar  bdicve  some  writers)  bv  the  regard 
whidi  she  Ihmer  lad  for  the  beauty  and  excellent 
quafities  of  the  hxxa\    Hence  we  may  believe  it 


*  or  Ajomafcia.  ^TifeKlMal  cf  .Vxifiardns.  and  cemtempofnry 
wsk  .VaMKaUk.  Has  conBMBCane&  cfaicflr  upOD  the  orators  sua 
■MK  «fu»«i£«*  «?e  SM  bTMBC  vxiteK  to  here  amounted  to  four 
Skmiw*^'  IV  fcSflftw^  OB  Homer,  ot  tbe  same  name,  was  of  a 


..p.«^.»«i.  ^«  -^  oonneow.    sSMe.    and    liberal. 

He  Wd  ahravi  n>»  or  tiace  iiaw  near  has,  witli  bags  of  silrer 
cw:  v^MK  be  sar  aay  ■■»  look  ackhr,  or  heard  that  any  one 
kad  dM  iziMiH«ttL  be  icbered  tbe  one.  acd  buried  the  ot&er  at 
bill  <wa  expewif.    VTbeo  be  paiwed  people  melancholT,  he  in- 
^ptfned  die  causif :  and  if  be  fc«nd  h  w»  porertr,  he  fumisLed  them 
vab  vlaft  «i%bt  enable  tbcn  to  get  bread,  but  not  to  live  idly. 
SaT«  be  VeA  c^ran  bis  gardens  and  orchards  open,  and  the  fruit  free 
Ufii  ^  cilxKS&    His  looks  «m  eair  and  secUte,  his  language  soft 
and  sMideit.    In  sboit,  if  bis  Tirtues  had  been  genuine,  and  not  dis- 
i^vMed  with  a  wv  to  tbe  tyiannj  of  Athens,  he  would  (as  Solon 
told  b«i>  bave  been  tbe  beat  citizen  in  it.  (L.)    He  b  highly  com- 
plicMnfeed  br  Herodotna  (u  St)  for  his  aikmnistration,  and  for  his 
ckxjUMKV  aad  learning  by  Cioero  (De  Orat.  iii.  $^\,  who  adds 
•  jfir.'ixxf   Ht>m€ri  Jbros  am/msos  aitif  J,  sic  dv^pontisse  fertur^    ut 
msu'  ^.^.Vvcjtf.*    But  this  honour  is  claimed  by  Plutarch  (as   we 
batv  alreadv  «e«)  fcr  Lrcurgus,  by  Diogenes 'Laertius  for  Solon, 
and  bv  Plato  for  Hipparciius.    And  these  may  all  perhaps,  as  M. 
HkarJl  thinks*  be  apprazimaled,  though  not  strictly  reconciled  to 
each  other,  by  suf^pocing  that  Lrcurgus  first  collected  them,  and 
brought  thom  into  Ureece :  that  bolon  improved  their  arrangement, 
and  that  Pisistratus  afterward  made  some  alterations,  with  the  as- 


was,  that  when  they  subsequently  differed  about  mat- 
ters of  state,  this  dissension  broke  not  out  into  any 
harsh  or  ungenerous  treatment  of  each  other;  but 
their  first  union  kept  some  hold  of  thi-ir  hearts,  and 
the  sparks  of  the  ardent  flame  and  tenderness  of  for- 
mer friendship  still  glowed  in  their  bosoms. 

That  Solon  was  unable  to  withstand  the  attractions 
of  beauty,  and  sunk  like  a  feeble  wrestler  under  the 
force  of  love,  is  sufficiently  evidetit  both  from  his 
poems,  and  from  his  having  enacted  a  law  which 
tbrbade  slaves  to  anoint  themselves*,  or  to  form 
attachments  to  youth:  thus  classing  such  attach- 
ments among  things  honourable  and  praiseworthy, 
and  virtually  recommending  them  to  the  more  re- 
spectable, by  forbidding  them  to  the  base.  It  is 
said  too,  that  Pisistratus  was  enamoured  of  Charmas, 
and  dedicated  to  him  a  statue  of  Love  in  the  Aca- 
demy, near  the  place  where  those  who  nin  the  sacred 
torch-race  light  their  torches*. 

Solon's  father  having  hurt  his  fortune',  as  Her- 

itisutncc  of  his  son  Hipparclius,  who  (as  £lian,  Var.  Hist,  viii,  2., 
tDfornis  ub)  first  introduced  thein  into  Athens.* 

)  Thisinvolvedan  ex  elusion  from  the  exercises  of  the  GynmsEium, 
of  which  slaves  (it  seems)  were  deemed  unwoithy.* 

*The  torch-race  was  ma  thrice  a-year  at  Athens:  during  tlie 
Panathentea  in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  in  honour  of  Yulcan  and 
Prometheus  liVewise,  upon  their  respective  festivals.  It's  celebra- 
tion was  as  follows :  the  young  competitors  lit  their  torches  at  the 
altar  of  Prometheus  in  the  Ceramicus,  and  with  their  utmost  speed 
ran  toward  the  city.  He,  whose  torch  went  out  during  the  course 
gave  place  to  the  next ;  and  the  victory  was  adjudged  to  him  who 
first  reached  the  goal  without  such  an  accident.  (Pausun,  i   30.)* 

'  Aristollc  reckons  Solon  himself  among  the  inferior  citizens,  and 
(jaotee  his  own  works  to  prove  it.  The  truth  is,  that  Solon  was  never 
rich.  In  his  youth,  he  was  much  addicted  to  poetry.  And  Plato 
id  his  Timceus  says,  that  if  he  had  finislw^  all  his  poems  (particu- 
larly the  History  of  the  Atlantic  Isle,  which  he  broui;ht  out  of 
Egypt)  and  had  taken  time  to  revise  and  correct  them  as  others 
did,  neither  Homer,  Hesiod,  nor  any  other  aocieiit  poet  would 
have  been  more  illustrious.  It  is  evident,  both  from  his  life  and 
writings,  (hat  he  was  a  person  not  only  of  exalted  virtue,  but  of  a 
pleasant  and  agreeable  temper.  He  considered  men,  as  men;  and 
keeping  nt  once  their  capacityfor  virtue,  and  thcirpronencastoevilin 
view,  adapted  his  laws  so  as  to  strengthen  aud  support  the  one,  and 


■  infonns  us,  by  iDdulging  his  great  aad  maai' 
fiesofc  ipirit,  though  the  sod  might  have  beea  sup- 
poftad  bjr  bis  &ieDds,  yet  as  he  was  of  a  ^mily  tbat 
£d  loi^  been  accustomed  to  assist  others,  he  «t! 
■  Aimril  to  accept  assistance ;  and  therefore  in  hs 
Toongeryears  engaged  himself  in  merchandise.  Socni^ 
however,  say  that  be  travelled  rather  tu  gratiiy  hit 
curiosity  and  extend  his  knowledge,  than  to  make 
»  fbrtUDC.  For  be  profbtsed  his  love  of  wisdom,  and 
vWa  far  adt^nced  in  years  made  this  declaration, 
**Igrov  oU  io  the  pursuit  of  learning."  That  be 
«M  Bot  excessiFcly  attached  to  wealth,  we  mj 
glider  from  the  folloviog  verses : 

TW  M  Am  baMti  of  golden  Mani, 
OTp^thMk    '  *     '      "      ' 

VhwWMincH 

VImm  iMdbc  «« »Md,  whoKfiwdbplai^ 


Yet  SB  aDOCber  ^ace  he  stys: 

TW  ••■■  of  liiAa  I  denre, 

Aad  ftna^oU  Sfe's  trae  goodE  ac«iaire; 

Bat  let  ne  JHidf  doi  Mtaia, 

LcM  vtagciBCC  Aflaw  m  tfaeir  min. 

A  good  mu  indeed,  anda valuable  memberof  society, 
ifaould  neither  set  his  heart  upon  superfluities,  nor 
reject  the  use  of  what  is  necessaiy  and  convement. 
Am  in  those  times,  as  Hesiod'  states,  no  business 
was  r^ardcd  as  a  disparagement,  neither  did  any 
trade  cause  a  disadvantageous  distinction.     The  pi^ 

M  ckvcfc  mI  Wguhte^lhc  wtket,    Hu  iiwtitutions  are  u  remarlcdtfo 

'  r>  a*  those  of  Lj-curgui  for  their 

tare, 
beknr,  are  Daw  foond  among  ibe  Sm^ 


fession  of  merchandise  was  honourable*  as  it  brought 
home  the  produce  of  barbarous  countries,  engaged 
the  friendship  of  kings,  and  opened  a  wide  field  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  Nay,  some  merchants 
have  been  founders  of  large  cities ;  Protus  %  for  in- 
stance, that  built  Marseilles,  for  whom  the  Gauls 
about  the  Rhone  had  the  highest  esteem.  Thales* 
also,  and  Hippocrates  the  mathematician,  are  said 
to  have  applied  themselves  to  commerce ;  and  the 
oil,  which  Plato  sold  iti  Egypt  "*,  defrayed  the  ex- 
pense of  his  travels. 

If  Solon  was  too  extravagant  and  luxurious  in 
his  way  of  living,  and  indulged  his  poetical  vein  in 
his  description  of  pleasure  too  freely  for  a  philosopher, 
it  is  imputed  to  his  mercantile  life.  For  as  he  had 
passed  through  many  considerable  dangers,  he  might 
surely  compensate  them  with  a  little  relaxation  and 
enjoyment.  But  that  he  placed  himself  rather  io  the 
class  of  the  poor,  than  of  the  rich,  is  evident  from 
these  lines  : 

For  Tice  tliou^  Plenty  fills  her  hom. 
And  virtue  sinks  in  want  and  aconi ; 
Vet  never,  eure,  shall  Solon  change 
His  truth  for  wealth's  most  easy  range  ! 
Since  viRue  lives,  and  truth  shall  stand, 
While  wealth  eludes  the  grasping  hand. 

He  seems  to  have  made  use  of  his  poetical  talent  at 


'  Perhaps  Protia — mentioned  by  Justin,  as  one  of  the  chief  emi- 
erants  who  fled  from  Phocis  to  avoid  the  power  of  Persia,  and 
founded  Marseilles.  To  the  same  name  the  some  colony  is  likewise 
a;!cribed  by  Aristotle,  (Athen.  xiii.  5.)* 

"  The  concern  here  ascribed  to  Tliales,  in  traffic,  was  most 
probably  that  recorded  of  him  by  Diogenes  Laertius  in  his  Life 
(i.  26.),  who  relates,  that  to  show  the  ease  with  which  riche*  might 
be  acquired,  and  foreseeing  by  his  meteoroiogical  »kill,  an  abundant 
crop  of  olives,  he  bought  the  whole  produce  before-hand,  and  made 
an  iitnnense  fortune  by  the  speculation.* 

'"  It  was  usual  to  trade  into  E^pt  with  the  oil  of  Greece  and 
Judsa.     It  is  said  in  the  prophet  Hosea  («t.  1.)  '  Ephraim  carrieih 
oil  into  Egypt.'  (L.)     This  indeed  was  the  only  produce  of  Attica, 
which  (f<tta  it'i  abundance  Solon  allowed  to  be  exported,* 
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subsequently  at  Corinth  upon  the  Invitation  of  Pe- 
riander,  who  made  provision  for  their  entertainment. 
But  what  contributed  most  to  their  honour,  was 
their  sending  the  tripod  from  one  to  another,  with 
an  ambition  to  outvie  each  other  in  modesty.  The 
story  is  this  :  when  some  Coaiis  were  drawing  a  net, 
certain  strangers  from  Miletus  bought  the  draught 
unseen.  It  proved  to  be  a  golden  tripod,  which 
Helen,  as  she  sailed  from  Troy,  is  said  to  have 
thrown  in  there,  in  compliance  with  an  ancient 
oracle.  A  dispute  arising  at  first  between  the 
strangers  ami  the  fishermen  about  the  tripod,  and  af- 
terward extending  itself  to  the  states  to  which  they 
belonged,  so  as  to  engage  them  in  hostilities,  the 
priestess  of  Apollo  took  up  the  matter,  by  ordering 
that  the  wisest  man  they  could  find  should  liave  the 
tripod.  And  first  it  was  sent  to  Thales  at  Miletus, 
the  Coans  voluntarily  presenting  that  to  one  of  the 
Milesians,  for  which  they  had  gone  to  war  with  them 
all.  Thaies  declared,  that  Bias  was  a  wiser  man 
than  he ;  to  him,  therefore,  it  was  conveyed.  He 
sent  it  to  another,  as  wiser  still.  After  making  a 
farther  circuit,  it  came  to  Thales  a  second  time; 
and  was  finally  carried  from  Miletus  to  Thebes,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Ismenian  ''  Apollo.  Theophrastus 
relates,  that  tlie  tripod  was  first  sent  to  Bias,  at 
Priene;  that  Bias  sent  it  back  again  to  Thales,  at 
Miletus  i  that  so  having  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  seven,  it  came  round  to  Bias  again,  and  was 
at  last  sent  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  ^t  Delphi.  This 
is  the  most  current  account ;  yet  some  say,  the  pre- 
sent was  not  a  tripod,  but  a  bowl  sent  by  Crcesus  ; 
and  others,  that  it  was  a  cup  which  one  Bathycles 
had  left  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  a  particular  account  of  a  conversation 
which  Solon  had  with  Anacharsis  '^,  and  of  another 

'*  An  epithet  derived  from  a  temple  consecrated  to  that  deity 
upon  the  banks  of  the  iBmemu,  which  flowed  near  Thebe«.* 

'>  The  Scythians,  long  before  the  day»  of  Solon,  had  been  cele- 
brated for  their  frugality,  temperance,  and  justice.    Anachanis  was 
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which  be  bad  with  ThaJea.     Aoachanu  went  to  S»-  | 

Ion's  house  at  Athens,    knocked  at  the  door^  i 

said  *'  he  was  a  stranger,  who  desired  to  enter  inco  ' 
^  engagemeabi  of  friendship  and  mutual  hospitaiHT 
«  with  him."  Solon  replied,  "  Friendships  are  bea 
"  formed  at  home."  "  Tbeo  do  you,"  said  Aia-  I 
cfaar&is,  "  who  are  at  borne,  make  me  your  friend, 
"  and  receive  me  into  your  house."  Struck  widi  1 
the  quickness  of  bis  repartee,  Solon  gave  faim  a  kiad 
welcome,  and  kept  him  some  time  oith  him,  beii^ 
then  employed  in  public  affairs  and  in  modeUiDg 
his  laws.  When  Anacharsis  knew  what  Solon  wai 
about,  he  laughed  at  his  undertaking,  and  at  the 
absurdity  of  imagining  that  he  could  restrain  the 
evarice  and  injustice  of  his  citizens  by  written  lawtf 
which  in  all  respects  resembled  spiders'  vebs,  and 
would  like  them  only  entangle  and  hold  the  poot 
and  weak,  while  the  powerful  ajid  the  wealthy  eaaifo 
broke  through.  Upon  this  Solon  remarked,  **  Men 
*'  keep  their  agreements,  when  it  is  an  advanta^  to 
**  both  parties  not  to  break  them  ;  and  he  would  ao 
*'  frame  Iiis  laws,  as  to  make  it  evident  to  the  Athe- 
*'  nians,  that  it  would  be  more  for  their  interest  to 
"  observe,  than  to  transgress  them."  The  event, 
however,  ahowed  that  Anacharsis  was  nearer  to  th« 
truth  in  his  conjecture,  than  Solon  in  his  hope. 
Anacharsis,  having  seen  an  assembly  of  the  people 
at  Athens,  said  ;  "  He  was  surprised  to  find,  that  in 
*'  Greece  wise  men  pleaded  causes,  and  fools  deter- 
"  mined  them." 
When  Solon  was  eatertained  by  Thales  at  Miletus, 

one  of  theae  Scythians,  and  ft  prince  of  the  blood.    He  wont  to 
Athens  nbout  the  forty-Bevctith  Olympiad,  that  is,  B.  C.  590^    H» 

S>oU  Benar,  knowledge,  and  experience  made  him  poas  for  one  of 
e  Seven  Witc  Men,  But  the  wiacet  have  their  inconsistencies  : 
Ibr  aooh  ft  c«rlainly  wai  in  Anncharcis,  to  carry  bacic  with  him  th<r 
Orocinn  rites  of  Cybele,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  hia  country. 
^Iiough  ho  performed  those  ritea  however  prrvately,  a  Scydiian 
happened  to  see  hiro,  and  acquaiRted  the  king  his  brother  wttfa  it, 
wbu  imtnudiaiely  cune,  aod  itwc  him  witli  an  arrow  upon  tbc  spoL 
(Herodot.  iv.  76 ) 
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be  expressed  some  wonder^  that  lie  diil  m/t  tn%ny 
ud  raise  a  £unily.  To  this  11uiie«i  |(*^v<;  no  itrifrii^* 
iiate  aanrer ;  but  some  d4jr%  alterwnrd  h^;  iii^tnirf 4«f | 
ft  smnger  to  say,  ^  Tliat  be  h«/l  li;flt  Ath<rri«  fitti 
davs  ago/'  Sr>km  inquiring,  *^  What  ni;w«  th«7^« 
— ^^  at  that  place  i*^  ti$t  rnari^  umuj^Uuh  U$  U\%  U$' 
ODS,  rtyitd  i  ^  S^mtf  ^,tU'jk\A  tl^  fun«/al  f/f' 
jom^  Isaac,  irfaidi  vai  ^X^MtA^A  \$y  ^w,  wi^iUi 

ex  great  bfjuota,  aod  '>f  ti««  Kij^Im^.  #^p«WUk 
*  HUB  isr  sinae,  «iio  vasi  (Imto  ^ff^A^i   Mp//fi  l/#4 
r  -    «  lIzhMpf/jr  tMKh  y  ^i  JiiA^m ;  **  f/*<t 
m  aooBut:^  ^  X  J^are  )i«W'l  fm  fmm/^ 

^^  1  TfrrnhPT  a,  t^  lAMnre  trim  im^>^^  taJl^  ^/ 

and  jusciee^*    V>^/r^^   «4y/ytiti?  afif^^ 

^Mi»^t  MBk^  tkM  waf(  ^i^f^ 

ilk  JBK.  aHK.a»  io  nui  «r»  nutii  tMmjp  at  a^^ 

IT  :£ie  idoiCj,  aaoi  iMt^a  a  imai^  > 
ttOK  'fir.mx  M'  iiTit  a  4fiM  m 

jb  nUie  nf  ^vwt  taa  vfsn.  wA%vt  a  Vuk-"^ 

je  aMk  jua  iftiri  ixvtt  >inifi9<;iM^ 
9ak»  jBtti  i»  Mac  iiar  lit  ittC -sw  mt  ti^  .ft^ 
livi  j^ber  jd^  it  Mg:ii0!ax.  tut  inv!:u'ii4(  11?  a^MT iir 

It  iife^  iivn  iiitaw»?J<«^ 
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.  i^uW  be  acting  a  very  mean  am 

.AW'^.^f  same  ruJc  a  man  might  refuse  tht 

VjU*  ^j,^  Of  honour,  or  wisdom,  because 

."*  Ltcf'^T?  -     -    -   - 

»w«  '^l}ple^^'"S  possession  in  the  world,  i 

*w  i^"**"  ^M' poisonous  drugs  or  by  the  violea 

J  ^(Jf*rLje.    Nay,  Tbales  hinsself  could  not|| 

j-ji^»'*,frars  by  living  single,  unless  he  hadll 

*  jgit'' fjl interest  in  his  friends,  his  relations,  " 

*  »'"*flW-    instead  of  that,  liowever,  he  is  i 
^               V^  adopted  his  sister's  son,  named  Cvbisth 

(i*  ^^/  indeed  has  not  only  a  principle  of  seiU 
I*'  (/crstanding,  and  memory,  but  of  love  ;  afl 
*"^  j-jhas  nothing  at  home  to  engage  it's  aflTectid 
-  rfites  itself  and  adheres  to  somelhing  abrfltf 
?  pff^ers  or   persons  of  spurious  birth    often  "" 
'""(e  themselves  into  such  a  man's  heartj  as 
''house  or  land   that  has  no  lawful  heirs,  and  to-  ] 
letber  with  love  bring  a  train  of  cares  and  appr^ 
fflisions  for  them.     It   is  not    uncommon    to  ne« 
persons  of  a  morose  temper,  who  talk  against  maP- 
j^ge  and  a  family,  uttering  the  must  abject  com- 
pjarnts,   when   a  child  which  they  have  had   by  s 
^ve  or  a  concubine  happens  to  sicken  or  die.   Nay, 
«dme  have  expressed  a  very  great  regret  upon  the 
death  of  dogs  and  horses;  while  others  have  boi  " 
.fhe  loss  of  valuable  children  without  any  severe 
fliction,  or   at   least  without  any  indecent  sorrOI  . 
sncl  have  passed  the  rest  of  their  days  in  calmness 
and  composure.     It  is  certainly  weakness,  not  affec- 
tion, which    brings  infinite  troubles  and  fears  upon 
pien,  unfortified  by  reason  against  the  power  of  " 
tune ;  who  have  no  enjoyment  of  a  present  j 
because  of  their  apprehensions,   and   of  the 
languish  which  they  find  in  anticipating  it's  loss, 
man  Surely  should  take  refuge  In  poverty,  to  gi 
against  the  loss  of  an  estate  ;  nor  remain  in  the  un: 
cial  state  of  celibacy,  that  he  may  have  neither  friei 
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r  tior  children  to  lose :  he  should  be  armed  by  reason 
against  all  events.  .  But  in  this  discussion,  perhaps, 
^e  have  been  too  diffuse. 

When  the  Athenians,  tired  out  with  a  long  and 
troublesome  war  against  the  inhabitants  of  Megara 
for  the  isle  of  Salamis,  had  enacted  that  no  one  for 
the  future,  under  pain  of  death,  should  either  by 
speech  or  writing  persuade  the  city  to  assert  it's 
claim  to  that  island ;  Solon,  deeply  concerned  at  so 
dishonourable  a  decree,  and  observing  great  part  of 
the  youth  desirous  to  recommence  the  war,  and  re- 
strained from  it  only  by  their  fear  of  the  law,  feigned 
himself  insane  ^^ :  and  a  report  spread  from  his  house 
into  the  city,  that  he  was  oiit  of  his  senses.  He  had 
privately  however  composed  an  elegy^  and  got  it  by 
hearty  in  order  to  repeat  it  in  public :  thus  prepared, 
he  sallied  out  unexpectedly  into  the  market>plac^, 
with  a  cap  upon  his  head  ^.  A  great  number  of 
people  flocked  about  him,  he  mounted  the  herald»* 
stone,  and  sung  the  elegy  which  begins  thus, 

A  herald  from  fiur  Salamis  I  comei 
ASkA  bring  you  noble 


This  composition  is  entitled  '  Salamis^^  and  consists 
of  a  hundred  very  beautiful  lines.  When  Solon 
had  finished,  his  friends  began  to  express  their  ad* 
miration,  and  Pisistratus  in  particular  exerted  him-* 
self  in  persuading  the  people  to  comply  with  his 
directions ;  upon  which  they  repealed  tne  law,  once 
more  undertook  the  war,  and  invested  Solon  with 
the  command.  The  common  account  of  his  pro* 
ceedings  is  as  follows :  He  sailed  with  Pisistratus  to 

'^  V^hen  the  Athenians  were  delivered  from  theu:  fears  by  the 
death  of  Epaminondas,  they  began  to  squander  away  «q)on  snows 
and  plays  that  monery  which  hM  been  assigned  for  the  pay  of  the 
army  and  navy ;  and,  at  the  same  Ume,  they  made  it  death  for  any 
one  to  propose  a  reformation.  In  that  case  Demosthenes  did  not, 
like  Solon,  attack  their  error  under  »  pretence  of  insanityr;  butt 
boldly  and  lesoliitely  spoke  against  it,  and  by  tbeftrosof  as  cip^ 
qneooe  induced  than  to  comet  it» 

'<  None  wore  cqpsy  but  the  irick. 

Q2 
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Colias,  and  having  seized  the  women  who,  accord- 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  were  there  offeiiq 
eacrifice  to  Ceres,  he  despatched  a  trusty  person  I 
Salamis  to  fei^n  himself  a  deserter,  and  to  advise  tk 
Megarensians,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  get  possessia 
of  the  principal  Athenian  matrons,  to  set  sail  imaM 
diatcly  for  Colias.  The  Megarensians  readily  efl 
bracing  the  proposal,  and  sending  out  a  body  4 
men.  Solon  discovered  the  ship  as  it  put  off  mt 
the  island ;  and  causing  the  women  instantly  I 
withdraw,  ordered  a  number  of  young  men,  whol 
feces  were  yet  smooth,  to  dress  themselves  in  tbti 
habits,  caps,  and  stioes.  In  this  disguise,  with  wel 
pons  concealed  under  their  clothes,  they  were  4 
dance  and  play  by  the  sea-side,  till  the  enemy  lu 
landed,  and  the  vessel  was  near  enough  to  he  seiafl 
Matters  being  thus  ordered,  the  Megarensians  nt 
deceived  with  the  appearance,  and  ran  confused 
on  shore,  striving  which  should  first  lay  hold  on  tl 
women.  But  they  met  with  so  warm  a  receptioBt 
that  they  were  cut  off  to  a  man  :  and  the  Athenians, 
embarking  immediately  for  Salamis,  took  possessioo 
of  the  island. 

Others  affirm,  that  it  was  not  recovered  in  thii 
manner ;  but  that  Apollo,  being  first  consulted  4 
Delphi,  replied. 

Go,  to  the  country's  cliief;*  due  honoura  pay. 
Hid  in  ^oiius'  lup,  whost:  mouldering  clay, 
I'Vonts  the  declining  sun. 

Upon  this,  Solon  crossed  the  sea  by  night,  son 
offered  sacrifices  in  Salamis  to  the  heroes  Periphemoi 
and  Cichreus".  Then  taking  five  hundred  Athenian 
volunteers,  who  had  obtained  a  decree,  that  if  they 
conquered  the  island  the  government  of  it  should  be 

''  Cichreus  was  a  kiug  of  SalomlB,  and  had  n  temple  consccjuted 
u>  him  in  that  island.  Pausiuiias  (i.  36.)  relates  that  during  a  naval 
«»gagenicnt  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Persians,  a  targe  «ei^ 
pent  wai  icen  upon  one  of  the  Athenian  veaielt,  which,  ai  ApoUs 
luunned  thetn^  wu  tb«  hero  Cidmui.* 
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invested  in  them,  he  sailed  with  a  number  of  6shing- 
vessels  and  one  galley  of  thirty  oars  for  Salamis, 
where  he  cast  anchor  at  a  point  looking  toward 
Euboea. 

The  Megarensians  that  were  in  the  place,  having 
heard  a  confused  report  of  what  had  happened,  ran 
in  a  disorderly  manner  to  arms,  and  sent  a  ship  to 
discover  the  enemy.  As  the  ship  approached  too 
near,  Solon  took  it ;  and,  securing  the  crew,  put  in 
their  place  some  of  the  bravest  of  the  Athenians, 
with  orders  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  city 
as  privately  as  possible.  In  the  mean  time,  with  the 
rest  of  bis  men,  he  attacked  the  Megarensians  by 
land ;  and,  while  these  weie  engaged,  those  from 
the  ship  took  the  city.  A  custom,  which  afterward 
prevailed,  seems  to  attest  the  truth  of  tliis  account. 
I''or  an  Athenian  ship  once  a  year  passed  silently  to 
Salamis,  and  the  inhabitants  coming  down  upon  it 
with  noise  and  tumult,  one  man  in  armour  leaped 
ashore,  and  ran  shouting  toward  the  promontory  of 
Sciradium,  to  meet  those  who  were  advancing  by 
land.  Near  that  place  is  a  temple  of  Mars  erected 
by  Solon :  for  there  it  was,  that  he  defeated  the 
Megarensians,  and  dismissed  upon  certain  condi- 
tions such  as  were  not  slain  in  battle. 

The  people  of  Megara  however  persisted  in  their 
claim,  till  both  sides  had  severely  felt  the  calamities 
of  war,  and  they  then  referred  the  affair  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Lacedicmuuians.  Many  authors  relate 
that  Solon  availed  himself  of  a  passage  in  Homer's 
catalogue  of  ships,  which  he  quoted  before  the  ar- 
bitrators, dexterously  inserting  a  line  of  his  own; 
for  to  this  verse, 

Ajax  from  Salomia  twelve  sliips  coinntands. 

he  is  said  to  have  added, 

Aod  natki  his  forces  with  tli'  Athenian  bands  ". 

''  Thu  line  could  be  no  luiHcicnl  evidence ;  for  there  sre  many 
pacugei  in  Homer,  which  prove  that  the  ship*  of  Ajax  wen  Ra- 


"^ 


But  the  Athenians  regard  this  as  an  idle  story  ; 
by  their  account  Solon  made  it  appear  to  the  jm 
that  Philffius  and  Eurysaccs  the  sons  of  Ajax,  b( 
admitted  by  the    Athenians  to  the  freedom  of 
city,  gave  up  to  them  the  island;  and  removed, fl 
one  to  Brauron  in  Altica,  and  the  other  to  MefiN 
and  that,  from  that  Phila?iis  likewise  the  tribe  of  ll 
Philaidffi,  of  which   Pisislratus  was,  had    it's 
He  brought  another  argument  against  the  MegsHf 
aians,  from  the  manner  of  burying  in  Salamis,  v" 
was  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  Athens,   and 
trary  to  tliat  of  Megara ;  for  the  Megarensianii 
the  dead  with  their  face  to  the  east,  and  theAtb 
nians  turn  their's  to  the  west  '^     On  the  other  bull 
Hercas  of  Megara   insists,   tiiat  the  Ale^reniiaac 
likewise  turn  the  facesof  their  dead  to  the  west;  aid 
moreover  that,  like  the  people  of  Salamis,  they 
three  or  four  corpsea  in  one  tomb,  whereas  the 
nians  have  a  separate  tomb  for  each  ^''.      But 
cause    was    farther    assisted  by   certain    oracles' 
Apollo,  in  which  the  island  was  called    *  loni 
Salamis.'     This  matter  was  determined  by  five 
tans,     Critolai'dcs,     Amompharettis,      Hypsechi 
Anaxilas,  and  Cleomenes. 

Solon  gained  considerable  honour  and  authi 
Athens  by  this  afiair;  but  he  acquired  still  grfatej 
glory  and  celebrity  among  the  Grecians  in  general 
by  negotiating  succours  for  the  temple  at  Delphi 
against  the  insolent  and  injurious  behaviour  of  "~ 
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tioned  neat  the  Thcssoliana.  U,  xiii.  681.,  &c.  (Strabo.  x.) 
Phlktu,  tnentiormd  below  (according  to  Fausan.  i.  35,}  ^ 
grandson  of  Ajax.* 

■9  This  is  indeed  pwitively  denied  bv  Diogenes  I.AertiUB|  ta 
moBl  probably  by  n^istake,  as  ^'iian  (V'ar,  Hi«.  viJ.   19,)  t 
with  Plutarch  upon  the  mode  of  Athenian  sepulture.     With  1 
to  that  of  the  ME'garensians,  however,  he  differs  from  hitn';  _ 
■ays  that  they  assigned  tlieir  dead  no  determined  position,  but 
it  entirely  to  chance,* 

">  I'robubly,  us  M.  Hicard  suggests,  from  the  relative  extra 
the  population  and  territory  of  the  two  enunirics.* 

"  Ancient  lonm  onic  eofnjmhcoded  Altica." 

s 
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*  » 

Cirrhsans^  and  by  persuading  the  Greeks  to  arm  for 
the  honour  of  the  god.  Upon  his  motion,  the  Am- 
phictyons  declared  war  i  as  Aristotle  among  others 
testifies,  in  his  Book  concerning  the  Pythian  games, 
in  which  he  attributes  the  measure  to  Solon.  He 
was  not,  however,  appointed  general  in  that  war,  as 
Hermippus  relates  from  Euanthes  the  Samian.  For 
j^schines,  the  orator,  states  no  such  appointment) 
and  we  find  in  the  records  of  Delphi  that  Alcmason, 
not  Solon,  commanded  the  Athenians  upon  that  oc« 
casion. 

The  execrable   proceedings   against   the  accom* 
plices  of  Cylon^  bad  long  occasioned  great  troubles 

**  The  inhabitants  of  Cirrha,  a  town  seated  on  the  bay  of  Co- 
rinth, ailter  having  bv  repeated  incursions  wasted  the  neighbouring 
territory  of  Delphi,  besieged  the  city  itself,  from  a  desire  of  mak- 
ing themselves  masters  of  the  riches  contained  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo.  Advice  of  this  being  sent  to  the  Amphictyons,  who  were 
the  States-General  of  Greece,  Solon  advised  that  the  matter  should 
be  universally  resented.  Accordingly  Clisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon, 
was  despatclied  as  commander-in-chief  against  the  Cirrhaeans ;  Alc- 
mseon  was  general  of  the  Athenian  quota :  and  Solon  went  as  coun- 
sellor or  assistant  to  Clisthenes.  When  the  Greek  army  had  be- 
sieged Cirrha  some  time,  without  much  appearance  m  succefb» 
Apollo  was  consulted ;  who  answered,  that  they  would  never  be 
able  to  reduce  the  place,  till  the  waves  of  the  Cirrhiean  sea  washed 
the  territories  of  Delphi.  This  answer  struck  the  army  with  8fn> 
prise ;  but  it  was  soon  removed  by  Solon,  who  advised  Clitthenet 
to  consecrate  the  whole  territories  of  Cirrha  to  the  Delphic  ApoUo, 
whence  it  would  follow  that  the  sea  must  wash  the  sacred  coast. 
Cirrha  ^-as  now  taken,  and  became  thenceforth  the  aitenal  of 
Delphi.  (L.)  Pausanias  (Phoc.  x.  S7.)  mentions  another  stratagem, 
less  worthy  of  Solon ;  the  turning  of  the  river  Piistus,  which  sup* 
plied  CiiTna  with  water,  and  afterward  impregnating  it  with  the 
violently  emetic  root  of  hellebore.* 

^'  For  a  long  time  after  the  democracy  took  place,  there  was  a 
strong  party  against  it,  who  left  no  measures  imtried,  in  order  if 
possible  to  restore  their  ancient  form  of  government.  Cylon  a  man 
of  quality,  and  son-in-law  to  Thcagencs  tyrant  of  Megara,  repined 
at  the  sudden  change  of  the  magistrates,  and  hated  the  thouffhts 
of  soliciting  that  as  a  favour,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
re^d  as  due  to  his  birtli*ritt;ht.  He  fonned  therefore  a  design  to 
seize  the  citadel,  which  in  the  forty-fifth  Olympiad,  when  many  of 
the  citizens  were  gone  to  the  Olympic  games,  he  carried  into  efktt. 
Megacles,  who  was  at  that  time  chief  Archon,  with  the  other  ma« 
gistrates  and  the  whole  power  of  Athens,  imoiediately  laid  siege  to 
it ;  and  reduced  the  conspirators  to  such  distrcssi  tbat  C^on  and 
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in  the  Athenian  atate.  The  conspirators  had  taken  > 
sanctuary  in  Minerva's  temple :  but  Megaclcs,  then 
Archon,  persuaded  them  to  quit  it,  and  stand  (heir 
trial  J  under  the  notion  that  if  they  tied  a  thread  to 
the  shrine  of  tlie  goddess,  and  kept  hold  of  it,  thev 
should  still  be  under  her  protection.  As  soon  u 
they  came  over-against  the  temple  of  the  Furi«, 
however,  the  thread  broke  of  itself  j  upon  which, 
Mcgacles  and  his  colleagues  rushed  upon  them  and 
seized  them,  as  if  they  had  lost  their  privilege.  Sack 
aa  were  out  of  the  temple,  were  stoned  ;  those,  who 
fled  to  the  altars,  were  there  cut  in  pieces  ;  and  thej 
alone  were  spared,  who  made  application  to  the 
wives  of  the  magistrates.  From  that  time  those  ma- 
gistrates were  called  '  execrable,'  and  became  ob-  I 
jects  of  the  public  hatred.  The  remains  of  Cylon's  | 
faction  subsequently  recovered  strength,  and  kept 
up  the  quarrel  with  the  descendants  of  Megacles. 
The  dispute  ran  higher,  and  the  two  parties  were 
more  exasperated  than  ever,  when  Solon  (whose  aa- 
thority  was  now  very  great)  and  other  principal 
Athenians  interposed,  and  by  entreaties  and  argu- 
ments persuaded  the  '  execrablcs'  to  submit  to  jus- 
tice and  a  fair  trial,  before  three  hundred  judges 
selected  from  the  nobility.  Myron,  of  the  Phyleo- 
sian  ward,  managed  the  impeachment,  and  they 
were  condemned :  As  many  as  were  alive,  were 
driven  into  exile  ;  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
dug  up,  and  cast  out  beyond  the  borders  of  Attics. 
Amidst  these  disturbances,  the  Megarensians  re- 
newed the  war,  took  NisEa"  from  the  Atheoians, 
and  once  more  recovered  Salamis. 

hU  brother  fled,  and  Icf^  the  meaner  sort  to  shift  tor  thenuelira. 
Those,  who  escaped  the  sword,  took  refuge  (as  Plutarch  reUtei) 
in  Minerva's  temple ;  and  though  they  had  deserved  death  for  hsv- 
iag  conspired  against  the  government,  yet  the  magistrates,  by  put- 
ting them  to  death  in  breach  of  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  broudtt 
upon  themselves  the  indignatinn  of  the  superetitious  Athenians,  mo 
deemed  such  conduct  a  greater  crime  than  treason.  (L.)  Thn 
whole  story,  condensed  by  Herodotus  (v.  Tl-),  >■  related  in  detail 
by  Thucydides  (i.  12G)." 
^  A  city  Bituated  upon  the  gulf  of  Corinth.* 
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About  this  time,  the  city  was  likewise  afflicted 
with  superstitious  fears,  and  strange  appearances : 
and  the  soothsayers  declared,  that  there  were  cer- 
tain abominable  crimes,  pointed  out  by  the  entrails 
of  the  victims,  which  demanded  expiation.  Upon 
this,  they  sent  to  Crete  for  Epimenidcs  the  Phoes- 
tian"-*,  who  is  reckoned  the  se\'enth  among  the  Wise 
Men,  by  those  that  do  not  admit  Periander  into  the 
number.  He  was  reputed  a  man  of  great  piety,  be- 
loved by  the  gods,  and  skilled  in  matters  of  religion, 
particularly  in  what  related  to  inspiration  and  the 
sacred  mysteries:  whence  the  men  of  those  days 
called  him  the  son  of  the  nymph  Ualte,  and  one  of 
the  Curetes  revived.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Athens, 
he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Solon,  and  privately 
gave  him  considerable  assistance,  preparing  the  way 
for  the  reception  of  his  laws.  For  he  taught  the 
Athenians  to  be  more  frugal  in  their  religious  wor- 
ship, and  more  moderate  in  iheir  mourning,  by 
intermixing  certain    sacrifices  with  the  funeral  so- 

**  This  Epimeoides  was  a  very  exlraordinarj'  person.  Diogenct 
Laertius  informs  us,  ihat  he  waa  the  inventor  or  the  art  of  lustrating 
or  purifying  houses,  fields,  and  persona ;  which,  if  confined  to 
Greece,  ma/  be  true:  but  Moses  had  long  before  taught  the  He- 
brews something  of  the  same  nature.  (Levit.  wi.)  Epimeiiides 
took  some  sheep  that  were  all  black,  and  others  that  were  ail  white : 
these  he  led  into  the  Areopagus,  and  turning  them  loose,  he  directed 
certain  persons  to  follow  them,  wlio  should  mark  where  they  lay 
down,  and  there  sacrilice  them  to  the  deity  of  the  place.  Altars 
were  then  erected  in  all  these  places,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
this  solemn  expiation.  (L.)  AltAr«,  umnicribed  with  any  tiame, 
as  Diogenes  Laertius  infonni  us,  existed  in  his  time.  Qu.  f  Might 
not  the  altar,  inscribed  "  To  the  unknown  God  "  (Acts  xvii.23.), 
have  been  erected  upon  this  or  a  similar  occasion ;  and  the  Apostie 
have  thence  taken  occasion  to  "declare  to  the  Athenians  Him, 
whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped?"  The  only  compensation, 
which  Epimenides  requested  for  his  trouble,  was  that  the  Athenian! 
would  contract  an  alhance  with  his  countrymen  in  Crete.  The  fable* 
of  his  fifty  or  fit^y-stven  years'  sleep,  of  his  moderate  and  mystcriout 
■ustenence  which  was  unproductive  of  secretions  of  any  kind,  and 
of  the  extreme  old  age  at  which  he  died,  are  too  generally  known 
to  require  recital.* 

There  were  other  ceremonies  practised  for  the  purpose  of  lustra- 
tion, of  which  T/etzes  in  his  poetical  chronicle  gives  a  particular 
nccouDt,  but  which  are  too  trifling  to  be  here  menlioDed.  (L.) 
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lemnities,  and  aboUsbing  the  cruel  and  barbanu 
customs  which  had  generally  prevailed  among  te 
women  before^".  And  what  was  of  still  grtaUX 
consequence,  by  expiations,  lustrations,  and  tbs 
erecting  of  temples  and  shrines,  he  hallowed  and 
puritiecl  the  city,  and  made  the  people  more  obMf> 
vant  of  justice  and  more  inclined  to  uniou. 

When  he  had  seen  Munychia,  and  consideredit 
some  time,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  thoae  about 
him  -',  *'  IIow  blind  is  man  to  futurity  !  If  tiw 
"  Athenians  could  tbresec  what  trouble  thai  place 
"  will  give  them,  they  would  tear  it  in  pieces  with 
*'  their  teeth."  Something  similar  to  this  is  related 
of  Thalcs.  For  he  ordered  the  Milesians  to  bury 
him  ill  a  certain  obscure  and  neglected  place,  and 
foretold,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  the  market- 
place would  one  day  stand.  As  for  Epinienides,  he 
was  held  in  admiration  at  Athens :  high  honours  anil 
many  valuable  presents  were  oftered  him  ;  but  he 
requested  nothiug.  except  a  branch  of  the  sacred 
olive,  and  with  that  he  departed. 

When  the  troubles  about  Cylon's  affair  were  over, 
and  the  sacrilegious  persons  removed,  in  the  manner 
which  we  have  mentioned,  the  Athenians  relapsed 
into  their  old  disputes  concerning  the  government ; 
for  there  were  as  many  parties  among  them,  as  there 

<^  or  beating  ihcmselvcn,  and  tearbg  their  hair,  faces,  &c.  at 
hereafter  mentiont'd." 

'?  This  prediction  was  fuHilled  270  years  afterward.  wh«n  Ami* 
pater  conslrained  the  Athcnianit  to  admit  his  garrison  into  tliat 
place.  (See  Plut.  Life  of  Demosthenes,  and  Diod>  Sic.  xviii.  IS. 
XX.  45.)  Besides  this  prophecy,  Epiineuides  (according  to  Plato) 
uttered  another,  during  his  stay  at  Athens ;  for,  hearing  that  iJte 
citizens  were  alarmed  by  the  progrt:sB  of  tlie  Fentian  power  at  sea, 
he  advised  them  to  make  themselves  easy,  as  that  people  would  not 
for  many  years  attempt  any  thing  against  the  Greeks ;  and,  when 
they  did,  would  receive  heavier  lost  than  they  would  be  able  to  in- 
flict. (Laeru  in  Vit.)  (L.)  Thia  passage  Clem.  Alex.  (Stroiu.  v.) 
nitsiait^rets,  ac  if  by  his  eacridcee  he  nad  Gu^pended  the  Persiwi 
inviuioii.  A  great  many  work*  are  ascribed  to  Epimcjiide^  by  ll 
Ancients.  One  of  his  hexameters  (from  a  Treatise,  at  it  ii 
turcd  by  St.  JeroinandoCherB,  upon  Oracles)  haa  liad  tht 
of  bclog  •juoted  by  &u  Paul.  ild.  i.  I  £.)  * 
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were  different  tracts  of  land  in  their  country.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  part  were  for  a  de- 
mocracy ;  those  of  the  plains  for  an  ol^rchy ;  and 
those  of  the  sea-coasts,  contending  for  a  mixed  kind 
of  goremment,  prevented  either  of  the  other  two 
from  gaining  their  respective  points.  At  the  same 
time,  the  inequality  between  the  poor  and  the  rich 
occasioned  the  greatest  discord,  and  the  state  was 
in  so  dangerous  a  situation,  that  there  seemed  to  be 
no  method  of  quelling  the  seditious,  or  of  saving  it 
from  ruin,  but  by  converting  it  into  a  monarchy. 
So  greatly  were  the  poor  in  debt  to  the  rich,  that 
they  were  obliged  either  to  pay  them  a  sixth  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  (whence  they  were  called 
Hectcmoriij  and  Thetes)^  or  to  engage  their  persons 
to  their  creditors,  who  might  seize  them  upon  faiU 
ure  of  payment.  Accordingly,  some  made  slaves 
of  them,  and  others  sold  them  to  foreigners.  -Nay, 
some  parents,  to  avoid  the  severe  treatment  of  those 
usurers,  were  forced  to  sell  their  own  children  (for 
this  no  law  forbade)  and  to  quit  the  city.  The  more 
numerous  and  spirited  part  of  the  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, agreed  to  stan4  by  each  other,  and  not  to  bear 
such  impositions  any  longer ;  but,  choosing  a  trusty 
person  for  their  leader,  to  deliver  those  who  had  failed 
in  their  time  of  payment,  to  divide  the  land,  and  to 
give  an  entire  new  face  to  the  commonwealth. 

At  that  time  the  most  prudent  of  the  Athenians 
cast  their  eyes  upon  Solon,  as  a  man  the  least  ob- 
noxious to  either  party,  having  neither  been  engaged 
in  oppressions  with  the  rich,  nor  entangled  in  neces- 
sities with  the  poor.  Him  therefore  they  entreated 
to  assist  the  public  in  this  exigency,  and  to  compose 
these  differences.  Phanias  the  Lesbian  indeed  asserts 
that  Solon,  to  save  the  state,  dealt  artfully  with 
them  both,  and  privately  promised  to  the  poor  a  di- 
vision of  the  lands,  and  to  the  rich  a  confirmation 
of  their  securities.  At  first,  on  account  of  the  ava- 
rice of  some  and  the  insolence  of  others,  he  was 
loth  to  take  upon  him  the  administration :  he  was. 
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however,  chosen  Archon  next  after  Philombrntan^ 
and  at  the  same  time  arbitrator  and  lawgiver  :  the 
rich  accepting  him  readily,  as  one  of  themselves, 
and  the  poor,  as  a  good  and  worthy  man.  They 
tell  us  likewise,  that  a  saying  of  his  (which  he  bad 
uttered  some  time  before),  "  Equality  causes  no 
war,"  was  then  much  repeated,  and  pleased  botb 
the  rich  and  the  poor ;  the  latter  expecting  to  come 
to  a  balance  by  their  numbers,  and  by  the  measure 
of  divided  lands  ;  and  the  former  to  preserve  at  least 
an  equably,  by  their  dignity  and  power.  Thus  both 
parties  cherishing  great  hopes,  their  heads  were 
urgent  with  Solon  to  make  himself  king ;  and  endea- 
voured  to  pursuade  him,  that  be  might  with  better 
assurance  take  upon  himself  the  direction  of  a  city, 
where  he  had  the  supreme  authority.  Nay,  many  of 
the  citizens  who  leaned  not  to  either  party,  seeing 
the  intended  change  difficult  to  be  effected  by  rea- 
son and  law,  were  willing  to  entrust  the  governmeot 
to  the  hands  of  one  wise  and  just  man.  Some 
writers  also  add,  that  he  received  the  following 
oracle  from  ApoHo : 

Seize,  seize  the  helm  ;  the  reeling  vessel  guide  : 
With  aiding  patriots  stem  the  raging  tide. 

His  friends  in  particular  suggested,  that  he  would 
appear  deficient  in  courage,  if  he  rejected  the  mo- 
narchy from  a  fear  of  the  name  of  '  Tyrant";'  as- 
serting, that  the  sole  and  supreme  power  would  soon 
become  a  lawful  sovereignty  through  tlie  virtues  of 
him,  upon  whom  it  was  bestowed-  "  Thus  formerly 
"  (said  they)  the  Eubccans  set  up  Tynnondas,  and 
'*  more  recently  the  Mitylen^ans  Piitacus  for  their 

"*  It  should  here  be  remarked,  ihat  the  tcnn  '  Tyrant'  was  not 
used  among  the  ancients  in  the  odioiu  acceptation,  which  it  very 
deservedly  has  in  these  days;  but  gencrully  implied  a  legitimate 
authority,  exercised  with  justice  and  moderation.  The  maxim 
which  follows,  stretched  to  it's  full  extent,  is  liorrible  ;  ua  it  might 
b«  used  to  justify  every  usurpatioD.* 
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"  prince"."  None  of  theae  observations  moved 
Solon  from  his  purpose  ;  and  the  answer,  wliich  he 
is  said  to  have  given  to  his  friends,  was,  *'  Absohite 
"  monarchy  is  a  fair  field,  but  it  has  no  outlet." 
And,  in  one  of  his  poems,  he  thus  addresses  himself 
to  his  friend  Phocus  ; 

IT  on  my  country  I  dlsdaiti'd  to  prey, 

If  eildeil  violence  and  lordly  sway 

FaSd  to  seduce  me,  thence  I  bear  no  shame  ; 

Still  thrives  the  ^ntle  honour  of  my  name  : 

There  stands  my  empire. 

Whence  it  is  evident,  that  his  reputation  was  very 
great,  before  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  legis- 
Utor.  As  for  the  ridicule,  which  he  incurred  by 
rejecting  kingly  power,  he  has  described  it  in  the 
following  verses : 

Nor  wisdom's  palm  to  Solon's  lot  is  given. 
Nor  deep-laid  craft  :  for  when  indu%ent  heaven 
Offer'd  it's  noblest  boon,  he  spum'd  the  lure. 
Where  was  his  rallant  spirit,  when  secure 
He  found,  nor  deign 'd  to  drag  to  land  his  prey? 
Who,  to  commana  fair  Athens  but  a  day, 
Would  not  the  morrow,  with  his  race,  have  past 
To  cheerless  exile  in  some  wintry  waste  ? 

Thus  has  he  in  his  Poems  represented  the  multitude, 
and  men  of  low  minds,  as  discoursing  about  him. 
But,  though  he  rejected  absolute  power,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  sufficient  spirit  in  the  administration : 

=9  Pittacus,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  made  himself  master 
of  Mitylene  :  for  which  Alcffius,  who  was  hia  townsman  and  con- 
temporary, and  a  friend  to  liberty,  satirised  him,  as  he  did  the  other 
tyrants.  Pittacus  disregarded  his  censures ;  and  having  by  his 
authority  tjuelled  the  seditions  of  his  citizens ;  and  established  peace 
and  harmony  among  them,  voluntarily  quitted  his  power,  and  re- 
stored his  country  to  it's  liberty.  (L.)  Forced  however,  in  his  old 
eld  age,  by  the  unanimous  sufir-ages  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  resume 
the  helm,  he  pronounced  the  memorable  maxim,  that  '  Virtue  ia 
not  witliout  her  incumbrance.'  After  accomplishing  the  purpose, 
for  which  he  had  been  recalled  to  his  high  post,  he  again  descended 
into  the  vale  of  private  life.* 
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he  made  no  concessions  iq  behalf  of  the  poweriunl 
nor,  in  the  framing  of  his  Jaws,  did  he  indulge  tlAj 
humour  of  his  constituents.      Where  the   existrd 
iestahhshment  was  tolerable,  he  neither  applied  rem 
dies,    nor  used   the  incision-knife  ;   lest  he  shod 
throw  the  whole  into  disorder,  and  find  himself  aftd 
ward  incapable  of  settling  or  composing  it  in  tH 
temperature  which   he  could  wish.     He  only  intra 
duced  such  alterations,  as  he  trusted  he  could  eithi 
by  pursuasion  or  authority  enforce,  making  (as  ll 
says)  "  force  and  right  conspire."     Hence    it  Wl 
that  when  subsequently  questioned,  "  Whether 
*'  not  he  had  provided  the  best  laws  for  the  Atli 
**  nians  ?"  he  replied,  "  The  best,  which  they  wet 
**  capable  of  receiving."     And  as  the  moderns  i  * 
serve,  that  the  Athenians  used  to  qualify  the  hai 
ness  of  things  by  giving  them  softer  and   polil 
names,  calling  whores  *  mistresses,'  tributes  '  conf 
bulions,'  garrisons  'guards,'  and  prisons  *  castles' 
so  Solon  seems  to  have  been  the  first,  who  distil 
guished  the  canceUing  of  debts  by  the  natne  of  •' 
discharge'     For  this  was  the  first  of  Iiis  public  act) 
that  debts  should  be  forgiven,  and  that  no  man  for 
the  future  should  take  the  body  of  his  debtor  for 
security.      Though,    according    to    Androtion    and 
36me  others,  it  was  not  by  cancelling  the  debts,  M 
jby   moderating   the   interest,    that    the    poor    wt 
relieved;  they  yet  thought  themselves  so  happy 
at,  that  they  gave  the  name  of  *  discharge'  to  this  4 
of  humanity,  as  well  as  to  the  enlarging  of  measui 
and  the  value  of  money,  by  which   it  was  accompl 
Jiied.    For  he  ordered  the  niina,  which  bclbre  passa 
but  for  seventy-three  drachmas,  lo  go  for  a  hundred' 
so  that,  as  they  paid  the  same  in  value  but  mud 
less  in  weight,  those  wiio  had  great  sums  to  advand 
iwere  relieved,  while  those  who  received  them  weffi 
no  losers. 


'    »"  Who  don  not  repollertllie  coiinly  periplirtuis  ofthc 
tti«d  bj  Mr.  Btirka— ■  the  Liug'i  cmxii^'f* 
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The  greater  part  of  writers  however  affirm,  that 
it  was  the  abolition  of  past  securities  which  was 
called  '  a  discharge  ;'  and  with  these  the  Poems  of 
Solon  himself  agree.  For  in  them  he  values  himself 
upon  having  taken  away  the  marl\s  of  mortgaged 
land",  which  before  were  almost  every  where  set  up, 
and  made  free  such  fields  as  were  previously  bound  : 
and  not  only  so,  but  of  such  citizens  as  were  seizable 
by  their  creditors  for  debt,  some,  (he  tells  us)  he  had 
brought  back  from  other  countries,  where  they  had 
wandered  so  long,  that  they  had  forgotten  the  Attic 
dialect ;  and  others  he  had  set  at  liberty,  who  had 
experienced  a  cruel  slavery  at  home. 

This  affair  indeed  brought  upon  him  the  greatest 
trouble,  which  he  had  yet  encountered  :  for  when  he 
undertook  the  annulling  of  debts,  and  was  medi- 
tating a  suitable  speech  and  a  proper  method  of  in- 
troducing the  business,  he  told  some  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  (Conon,  Clinias,  and  Hipponicus) 
that  he  intended  only  to  abolish  tlie  debts,  and  not 
to  meddle  with  the  lands.  These  friends  of  his, 
hastening  to  make  tlieir  advantage  of  the  secret  be- 
fore the  decree  took  place,  borrowed  large  sums  of 
the  rich,  and  purchased  estates  with  them.  Subse- 
quently, when  the  decree  was  published,  they  kept 
their  possessions,  without  paying  the  money  which 
they  had  borrowed ;  and  this  brought  heavy  charges 
and  reflections  upon  Solon,  as  if  he  had  not  suHered 
with  the  rest,  but  had  rather  concurred  with  his 
friends  in  the  fraud.  This  charge  indeed  was  soon 
removed,  by  his  being  tlie  first  to  comply  witli  the 
law,  and  remitting  a  debt  of  five  talents,  which  he 
had  placed  out  au  iuterest.  Olhers,  among  whom  is 
Polyzelus  the  Rhodian,  say  it  was  fifteen.  His 
friends,  however,  went  by  the  name  of  Chrtoco- 
pida",  or  '  debt-cuttei-s,'  ever  afterward. 

But  the  method,  which  he  adopted,  satisfied  nei- 

*'  The  Atlieiiians  had  a  custom  affixing  up  billets,  to  shuw  that 
houses  or  lands  were  tuortgaged. 

1*  Thi*  is  an  obviotu  pnn  upon  tiie  name  Cecrvpda,  by  irhicli 
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ther  the  indigent  nor  the  opulent.  The  latter  venq 
displeased  at  the  cancelling  of  their  bonds,  and  tb% 
former  at  not  obtaining  a  division  of  lands :  upoa 
this  they  had  fixed  their  hopes,  and  they  coraplaine4 
that  he  had  not,  like  Lycurgus,  made  all  the  citizeu 
equal  in  estate.  Lycurgus  however,  being  tl)| 
eleventh  from  Hercules  and  having  reigned  niuj| 
years  in  Lacediemon,  had  acquired  great  authorit]^ 
interest,  and  connejcions,  of  which  he  admirabM 
knew  how  to  avail  himself  in  setting  up  a  new  foid 
of  government.  Yet  even  he  was  obliged  to  baq 
recourse  to  force,  rather  than  to  persuasion  ;  and  had 
an  eye  struck  out  in  the  dispute,  beJbre  he  coulj 
bring  it  to  a  lasting  settlement,  and  establish  suc^ 
an  union  and  equality,  as  left  neither  rich  nor  poa| 
in  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  Solon's  estate^^  vm 
but  moderate,  not  superior  to  that  of  some  oth| 
commoners ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  attempt  || 
erect  a  commonwealth  like  that  of  Lycurgus,  co^ 
udertng  it  as  out  of  his  power :  but  proceeded  so  St 
only,  as  he  thought  he  could  be  supported  by  t^ 
confidence,  which  the  people  had  in  bis  probity  an 
wisdom. 

That  he  answered  not  the  expectations  of  tb 
generality,  but  offended  them  by  faliing  short,  ap 
pears  from  these  verses  of  his :  .. 


Eves,  which  once  hail'd  me  sparkling  at  the  view, 
Tnose  eyes  with  cold  regard  behold  me  now. 
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And  yet,  he  says, 

Who  with  such  power,  save  I,  could  have  allay'd 
Their  waves'  loud  roar,  and  not  have  sunk  dismay'd^ 

the  Athenians  affected  to  call  themselves,  as  the  dcscendenis  j 

CecropG,  their  first  king :  i 

Aa  ego  Cectopidn—  (Juv.  viJL  46.)t 

1'  That  the  passage  in  the  original,  JViM'tu;  *•  u<  r^rcf,  muit 
refer  to  hia  Jbrlune,  is  clear  from  the  account  above  given  by  PloJ 
tarch  of  hia  extraction,  which  he  represents  aa  on  the  fathera  ud» 
royal.  Aristotle  likewise  (Poltt.  i».  II.)  places  him  i 
and  adda  that  hence  usually  iisue  the  beet  legialalors.' 

'* — ■      »"T  ^*»  >■*"  »  »  proveri»i»l  expreaaion,  wludi  will 
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But  being  soon  made  sensible  of  the  utility  of  the 
decree,  they  kid  aside  their  coai[daints,  offered  i| 
public  sacrifice,  "which  they  called  Seiiacthia  (or  ^  the 
sacrifice  of  the  discharge'),  and  constituted  Sploir 
Lawgiver  and  Superintendent  of  the  Commonwealth^ 
committing  to  him  the  regulation  not  of  a  part 
only,  but  of  the  whole — the  magistracies,  the  assent 
blies,  the  courts  of  judicattire,  and  the  senate ;  and 
leaving  bim  to  determine  the  qualification,  number, 
and  time  of  meeting  fi>r  them  all,  as  well  as  to  abrcw 
gate  or  continue  the  former  constitutioiis  at  his  plea^ 
sure. 

First  then,  he  repealed  the  laws^  qf  Draco^,  e%r 
cept  thoae  concetning  murther,  because  of  tbcf 
severity  of  their  punishments^  which  for  altpost  ^  aU 
offences  were  capital:  even  those,  that  ha^  b^n. 
convicted  of  idleness^  were  to  su&r  deaths  and  sqch,. 
aa  stole  only  a  few  apples  or  pot-herbsjc  were  to  \f^ 
punished  tn  the  same  manner  as  sacrilegious  persona 

■      ■ 

bear  a  Ikeiriorose  tranrialifm,  much  leas  a  poetical  oae :  it  waa  nen 
cessary  therefore  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  sentence^  au^j  Keeping 
the  sense  in  view. 

IS  jDraco  waa  Arc&on  in  the  second  (thoteh  aone  say,  m  dM 
UMli).  year  of  01.  xzzix^  about  &  C.  69S.  'Hiov^  the  name  «£ 
thisgseat  man  occurs  frequently  in  histoqri  yet  we  no  where  find 
so  much  as  ten  lines  together  concerning  him  and  his  institutions. 
He  may  be  considered  as  the  first  le^lator  of  Ae  Atheaians ;  Ibr 
the  laws,  or  rather  precepts,  of  Tnptolemus  were  very  few ;  viz, 
*■  HonouB  your  nancntSs'  *  Wocsfaip  toe  goda,'  ^  Hurt  djoT  aniknats/ 
Draco  was  the  nrst  of  the  Greeks,  who  punished  adultery  with 
deadi ;  and  ha  esteemed  murther  so  hish  a  crime,  that  to  imprint  a 
deep  flJihorrenoe  of  it  upon  the  mind,  he  ordained  le^  process  Us 
be-  carried  on  even  agamst  inanimate  things,  if  they  were  acdden- 
tally  the  cause  of  death.  But  beside  muivier  and  adultery,  which 
deserved  death,  he  made  a  number  of  smaller  offiencea  ca^ntal ;  andl 
that  brought  almost  all  his  laws  into  disuse.  (A.  Gell.  xL  18.)  Sa<a 
not.  (79«)  Their  extravagant  severi^,  like  an  edge  too  finely 
ground,  hindered  his  Theami,  aahe  called  them,  from  striking  deep* 
Porphyry  (de  Abstin.)  has  preserved  one  of  them  conceniing 
divine  worship;  '  It  is  an  evenaadng  law  in  Attica,  that  the  goda 
are  to  be  worshipped,  and  theheioea  also,  according  to  the  custom 
ofourancestora:  and  ia  private  only  wMfc  a^  pffopar  addrsa%>  fiiaty 
fruits,  and  annual  libations.' 
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and  raiirtherers.  Hence  a  saying  of  Demades  **,  4te 
Jived  long  afterward,  was  much  admired;  **flat 
"  Draco  wrote  his  laws  not  with  ink,  but  with  blood.** 
And  he  himself  being  asked,  "  Why  Jie  made  doA 
•*  the  punishment  for  most  offences  ?  "  replied, 
**  Small  offences  deserve  it,  and  for  the  most  beiaoaa 
*'  I  can  find  no  greater." 

In  the  next  place,  Solon  took  an  estimate  bftiip 
estates  of  the  citizens ;  intending  to  leave  the  gnit 
ofSces  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  but  to  give  the  Mt 
of  the  people  a  share  in  the  other  departrDeril^ 
■which  ihey  had  not  previously  possessed.  llnM 
who  had  a  yearly  income  of  five  hundred  measum 
in  wet  and  dry  goods,  he  placed  in  the  first  noAy 
and  called  Paitacosiomedimm^ :  the  second  coR> 
sisted  of  those  that  could  keep  a  horse,  or  whose  laoii 
produced  three  hundred  measures;  these  were  of 
the  equestrian  order,  and  denominated  Hipp^ 
telomites.  Those  of  the  third  class,  who  had  but 
two  hundred  measures,  were  called  Zeugitte.  The 
rest,  named  Tketes,  were  not  admitted  to  any  oflSce; 
they  had  only  a  riglit  to  appear,  and  give  theif 
votes  in  the  general  assembly  oi'  the  people.  This; 
at  first  apparently  a  slight  privilege,  eventtuOy 
proved  to  be  of  great  importance,  for  by  them  most 
causes  came   at   last  to   be  decided  i    and  in  suclt 

>*  An  Athcnisn  orator,' contemporary  with  Philip  aotj  AIcxBodtr 
the  Greai.* 

5'  Thu  Pentacosiomedwmt  puid  a  talent  to  the  public  trcasurr: 
the  Hippada  tdountei  were  obliged,  as  the  phrase  signilics,  to  find 
a  horse,  and  lo  serve  a«  cavalry  in  the  ware ;  the  Zeugitee  were  so 
called,  as  bcin^  a  middle  rank  between  thu  knights  and  those  of  the 
lowest  order  (for  rowoni,  who  have  the  middle  bench  bctiveen  Ae 
Thalamites  at  the  prow  and  the  Thranitee  at  the  stem,  are  mi  di;iw 
minated) ;  and  though  the  Tkeles,  who  paid  no  inipoit,  had  bansly. 
a  vote  in  the  genetd  assemblies,  yet  that  (as  Plutarch  obsarvca). 
eventually  proved  a  great  privilege,  most  causes  being  brotuht  br 
appeal  before  the  people.  (L,)— So  great  indeed  from  the  peiu- 
cioui  influence  ot'cnrnijpt  demagogues,  as  ultimately  (in  the  opi> 
■dsn  of  Ariatotic,  Hollt.  ii.  10.)  to  have  reduced  Athena  mulct  Uie 
odious  deepolieni  of  the  mob." 
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matters,  as  were  under  the  cognizance  of  the  ma- 

gistrateS)  there  lay  an  appeal  to  the  people.  Besides, 
e  is  said  purposely  to  have  drawn  up  his  laws  in  an 
obscure  and  ambiguous  manner,  in  order  to  enlarge 
the  authority  of  the  popular  tribunal.  For,  as  dispu- 
tants could  not  adjust  their  differences  by  the  letter 
of  the  law,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
living  judges ;  1  mean  the  whole  body  of  citizens, 
who  therefore  had  all  controversies  brought  before 
them,  and  were  in  a  manner  superior  to  the  laws. 
Of  this  equality  he  himself  takes-  notice,  in  the  foU 
lowing  words : 

By  me  the  people  their  full  rights  maintain'd 
Uninjured,  unoppress'd :  The  great restraind 
From  lawless  force,  from  rapine's  fang  the  poor, 
i  made  tlie  mighty  just,  tlieweak  secure. 

Desirous  yet  farther  to  strengthen  the  commoa 
people,  he  empowered  any  man  whatever  to  enter 
an  action  in  behalf  of  one  who  had  been  injured. 
If  a  person  had  been  assaulted,  or  suffered  damage 
or  violence,  any  one  that  was  able  and  willing  to  do 
it  might  prosecute  the  offender.  Thus  the  lawgiver 
wisely  accustomed  the  citizens,  as  members  of  the 
same  body,  to  feel  and  to  resent  one  another's  in- 
juries. And  we  are  told  of  a  saying  of  his,  agree- 
able to  this  law :  Being  asked,  '^  What  city  was  best 
^'  modelled  ? "  he  answered,  '^  That,  where  those 
^*  who  are  not  injured,  are  as  ready  to  prosecute 
''  and  punish  offenders,  as  those  who  are." 

When  these 
the  council 


;hese  points  were  adjusted,  he  established 
:il  of  the  Areopagus^^  which  was  to  con- 


38  The  court  of  tlie  Areopagus,  though  settled  long  before,  had 
lost  much  of  it's  power  by  Draco's  preferring  the  Ephetas.  In 
ancient  times,  and  till  Solon  became  legislator,  itrConsisted  of  such 
persons  as  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  state  for  their  wealth, 
power,  and  probity ;  but  ^lon  made  it  a  rule,  that  those  only 
should  have  a  seat  m  it,  who  had  borne  the  office  of  Archon.  Hus 
produced  the  effect  wUch  be  designed;  it  raised  high  the  rmu- 
tsition  of  the  AreopagiteSy  and  rendwcd  thrir  dbpows  w^ymacmm, 
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sist  of  such  IS  had  borne  the  office  of  Archon/ 
be  himself  was  one  of  the  number.  But  obsi 
that  the  people,  now  discharged  from  their  debtt, 
grew  insoleut  and  imperious,  he  proceeded  to  con- 
stitute anather  council  or  senate,  ofFour  Hundred* 
(a  hundred  out  of  each  tribe),  by  whom  all  afti« 
were  to  be  previously  considered  ;  and  ordered  lilt 
no  matter,  without  their  approbatioD,  should 
laid    before   the   general  assembly.      In    the 


T  repined  at  them  through  a   long  coi 


d  bti 
inns  t 

lUMtf 


that  none  contested 

35  After  tbe  extinction  of  the  race  of  the  Medontidoe,  the  Atl^ 
niens  made  the  afiice  of  Archon  annual ;  and,  instead  of  one,  citMl 
nine  magistrates  of  that  name.  By  the  latter  expedient)  they  (» 
vidi^d  against  the  too  ercat  power  of  a  single  person,  aftbfdii 
former  tnev  took  away  all  apprehension  of  the  A  re  Hon '9  tuuiMl 
the  sovereignty.  In  one  word,  they  attained  novr  what  thejrlv 
long  sought,  the  rendering  of  their  supreme  magistrates  d^kendal 
gn  the  people.  This  remarkabie  »ra  of  the  complettoa  «t  At 
Athenian  democracy  tras  Ol.  xxiv.  ] .,  fi.  C.  G34.  That  tbeie  Bk 
gistrates  might  however  retain  sufficient  authority  and  dignity,  tbtj 
had  high  title*  and  honours  annexed  to  their  offices.  Tfye  Arwt  «■ 
■tiled  by  way  of  eminence  TAe  Archon,  and  Sponi/mtu,  and  h«  & 
niuiie  the  year  wae  distinguished.  The  second  was  called  HatJnti 
or  '  King;'  for  they  choee  to  have  that  title  regarded  as  k  M- 
condary  one  :  this  olRcer  had  the  care  of  religion.  TTic  third  bo« 
the  name  of  Polemnrckus,  for  war  was  his  particular  prttvince. 
The  other  ux  had  the  title  Thetmotlmtie,  and  were  comidend 
as  the  guardians  of  their  laws :  (L.)  hating  the  charge  oC  pre- 
serving  and  explaining  them,  of  reconciling  tlieir  occasional  con- 
tradictions, and  of  preventing  them  from  felling  into  disuse.  Prior 
to  the  election  of  all  these  magistrates,  they  underwent  a  very  Mwre 
scrutiny  witli  regard  to  tlieir  estr^ction  (which,  for  the  thro*  pre- 
ceding generations  was  to  be  strictly  on  both  sides  Athenian),  ilirii 
Siety  toward  the  gods,  thetr  parents,  and  iheir  country ;  their 
>nuDe,  See.  The  magistracy  itself  continued  till  the  lime  of  the 
emporoT  G  alii  en  us.* 

*°  The  number  of  tribes  was  raised  by  Callislhenes  to  ten,  after 
he  had  driven  out  the  Pisistratidse,  and  this  senate  increased  to  fire 
hundred,  fifty  being  chosen  out  of  cttch  tribe.  Toward  the  dote 
of  the  year  the  president  of  each  tribe  gave  in  a  list  of  irandidtm. 
out  of  whom  the  senators  were  elected  by  lot.  The  senators  then 
appointed  the  officers,  called  Prytanea.  Tliese,  while  the  senate 
consisted  of  five  hundred,  were  fifty  in  number;  ten  of  whom, 
with  the  name  of  Proedri,  for  the  avoiding  of  confusion,  pre^ded 
a  week ;  out  of  them  was  chosen  an  Epntates,  or  '  preejdeni,' 
whose  office  lasted  but  a  single  day. 
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r  time  J  the  high  court  of  the  Areopagus  were  tb  be  the 
;  inspectors  and  guardians  of  the  laws.  Thus  he 
« supposed  the  common  wealthy  secured  by  two  coun- 
r  ciis,  as  by  two  anchors,  would  be  less  liable  to  be 
shaken  by'  tumults,  and  the  people  would  become 
iMre  orderly  and  peaceable.  Most  writers^  as  we 
kave  observed,  affirm  that  the  council  of  the  Areo- 
pagus was  of  Solon's  appointing ;  and  in  support  of 
their  assertion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Draco  has 
nade  no  mention  of  the  Areopagites,  but  in  capital 
causes  constantly  addresses  himself  to  the  Ephetse : 
yet  the  eighth  law  of  Solon's  thirteenth  table  ex- 
pressly enacts,  that  *^  Whoever  were  declared  in-* 
nmous,  before  Solon's  Archonship,  should  be  re^- 
•tored  in  honour  j  except  such  as  having  been-  con* 
demned  in  the  Areopagus,  or  by  the  Ephetas,  or  by 
the  kings  in  the  Prytaneum,  for  murther  or  robbery 
or  having  attempted  to  usurp  the  government,  had 
fled  their  country  before  the  law  was  made.'*  This 
then  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  before  Solon  was 
chief  magistrate  and  delivered  his  laws,  the  council 
of  the  Areopagus  was  in  being.  For  who  could 
have  been  condemned  in  the  Areopagus  before  So- 
lon's time,  if  he  had  been  the  first  that  erected  it 
into  a  court  of  judicature^*  ?  Unless  perhaps  there 
be  some  obscurity  or  deficiency  in  the  text,  and  the 
meaning  be,  that  ^  such  as  have  been  convicted  of 
crimes  now  cognizable  before  the  Areopagites,  the 
Ephete  ^,  and  the  Prytanes,  shall  continue  infamous^ 

4'  It  appears,  howeyer,  both  indirectly  from  the  testimony  of 
Aristotle,  who  affirms  (Polit.  ii.  10.)  that  Solon  made  no  change 
in  the  existing  institutions,  and  directly  from  that  of  Pausanias 
(ir.  5.)  who  relates  a  story  of  one  Polichares,  as  charged  with 
murther  before  that  court  one  hundred  and  forty*one  years  before 
Ihe  time  of  Solon,  that  he  only  revived  it*s  authority.  (Acad,  dea 
Inscript.  viL  177.)  It  took  cognizance  of  murther,  of  the  crhnes 
which  fall  under  our  Black  Act,  of  arson,  of  poisoning,  and  of 
every  thing  relating  to  religion,  which  last  article  brought  Socrates 
uader  its  animadversion.* 

^  The  Ephetse  were  first  appointed  in  the  reian  of  Demophon, 
the  ion  of  Thtteus,  for  the  trying  of  wilful  murtners  and  cases  of 
manslaughter.    Tliey  originally  consisted  of  fifty  Athenians,  asid  as 
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while  all  others  are  restored.     But  this  I  sul 

the  judgement  of  the  reader. 

The  most  peculiar  and  surprising  of  his  other  \m 
is  that,  which  declares  the  man  infamous,  that  standi 
neuter  in  time  of  sedition ''^  He  would  not  haveis 
indifferent,  it  seems,  and  insensible  to  the  fate  <^ 
the  public,  when  our  own  concerns  are  in  satciy; 
nor  backward,  when  we  ourselves  are  in  health,  to 
sympathise  with  the  distempers  and  distresses  ofonr 
country.  He  would  have  us  espouse  the  betterind 
the  justcr  cause,  and  hazard  every  thing  in  it'sifc- 
fence,  rather  than  wait  in  safety  to  see  to  wljich  side 
the  victory  will  incline.  That  law  too  appears  quia 
ridiculous  and  absurd,  which  permits  a  rich  hetre>, 
■whose  husband  happens  to  be  impotent,  to  console 
herself  with  his  nearest  relations.     Yet  some  repn- 

many  Ardves :  but  Drnco  excluded  die  Arglves,  and  ordered  tta 
it  should  be  campuscd  uf  My-one  of  tlie  most  respectable  Albc* 
nians,  who  were  all  to  be  above  fitly  (as  Pollux,  but  as  Suidos  sttfa 
eighty)  years  of  age.  He  also  fixed  their  authority  above  lh*t  of 
the  Areopagites ;  but  Solon  brought  them  under  that  court,  aai 
limited  their  jurisdiction.  I 

*>  AuluG  Gellius,  who  has  preserved  the  very  word^  of  thU  Uar, 
adds,  that  one  who  so  stood  neuter  should  lose  his  houae*>  bit 
country,  and  his  estate,  and  be  sent  into  exile.  (Noct.  Att,  ii.  IS.) 

Plutarch,  in  anotiier  place,  condemns  this  law,  but  Gelliua 
highly  commends  it ;  because  the  wice  and  just,  as  well  as  the 
envious  and  wicked,  being  obliged  to  choose  some  aide,  mattcre 
were  cosily  accommodated  :  whereas,  if  the  latter  only  (as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  with  otlier  cities)  had  the  management  of  factloos, 
they  would  for  private  reasons  be  continually  kept  up,  to  the  great 
hurt,  if  not  utter  ruin  of  tlie  state.  (L.)  Moiiteaquieu  has  a  n«»- 
■a^  to  this  purport  (Espr.  des  Loix  xxix.  3.)  '  La  lot  de  sSon, 
ijut  dfclarmt  hifamet  lous  cmx  qui,  dant  uiur  stdilian,  nr  prendnitiC 
aucuit  parti,  a  pani  Hei  extraordinaire.  Mais  U  /aut  /aim  aUeit- 
tion  aux  cireomtaiicet,  dam  tetguellei  la  Griee  te  Irounoit  pour  ion. 
Elk  tioit  mrlngre  tn  de  tret-prtift  elats;  it  ctoit  d  cratnthv  gme, 
dam  una  rrpuMii/ue  trav*iUir  par  des  disieruions  eim/es.  Us  gent  la 
plttt  prtidavt  tie  tc  misaetit  A  convert,  el  que  par-iA  Us  elioiex  nmjk^ 
seni  pvrtiet  H  I'ixtrStHe.  Jiant  Ui  ifditions,  qin  arrivoient  damM  tct 
petitt  ftatt,  h  gro*  de  la  dti  entroil  dam  la  ^uerelle  on  layaitoit-^^ 
Dans  ce  ciis,  il  e*t  naturel  de  rspprler  let  thlitieux  au  gmt  Ai 
pni  let  grot  de  dtoyen*  aux  ttditieiu:. — C'ett  atrui,  qma 
an  d'une  liqueur  peut  £tre  arrUee  par  unt  ieide  gmdt 
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4ient  it  as  very  properly  levelled  against  those  who^ 
conscious  of  their  own  disability,  match  with  heir- 
esses for  the  sake  of  their  portions,  and  under  colour 
of  law  do  violence  to  nature.  For,  when  they  know 
that  such  heiresses  may  make  choice  of  otners  to 
receive  their  favours,  they  will  either  decline  thos^ 
matches,  or  if  they  do  so  marry,  they  must  endure 
the  shame  of  their  avaricie  and  dishonesty.  And  the 
heiress  is  properly  authorised  to  choose  not  at  large, 
but  only  among  her  husband's  relations,  that  the 
child  which  is  born  may  at  least  belong  to  his  kin- 
dred and  family.  Agreeable  to  this  is  the  direction, 
that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  should  be  shut  up 
together,  and  eat  of  the  same  quince  ^ ;  and  that 
the  husband  of  an  heiress  should  approach  her  at 
least  three  times  in  a  month.  For,  though  they 
may  happen  not  to  have  children^  yet  it  is  a  mark 
of  honour  and  regard  due  from  a  man  to  the  chas- 
tity of  his  wife  :  it  removes  many  uneasinesses,  and 
Erevents  differences  from  proceeding  to  an  absolute 
reach. 

In  all  other  marriages,  he  ordered  that  no  dowries 
should  be  given :  the  bride  was  to  bring  with  her 
only  tliree  suits  of  clothes,  and  some  households- 
stuff  of  small  value  ^\  For  he  wished  marriages  to 
be  made  without  mercenary  or  venal  views,  tkud 
would  have  that  union  cemented  by  the  endearment 
of  children,  and  every  other  instance  of  love  and 
friendship.    Nay,  Dionysius  himself,  when  his  mother 

^  ThQ  eating  of  the  ouince,  which  was  not  peculiar  to  an  heircn 
and  her  husband  (for  all  new-married  people  ate  it)  implied,  that 
their  discourses  ought  to  be  pleasant  to  each  otlicr,  that  fruit  mak- 
ing the  breath  sweet.  (L.)  M.  Dacier,  however,  assigns  to  this 
ceremony  a  diiFerent  meaning.  According  to  him,  it  implied  that 
they  should  watch  over  each  other's  safety,  as  the  quince  (it  was 
vulgarly  thoucht)  aifordcd  un  excellent  antidote  against  poisons. 
It  was  a  fruit  ni  hii^h  esteem  among  the  ancients  on  many  accounts, 
as  appears  from  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  11.,  xxiii.  6,* 

4^  The  bride  brought  with  her  an  earthen  pan,  called  ohrugeieonf 
in  which  barley  was  parched ;  to  signify  that  she  unaertook  the 
business  of  the  house,  and  would  do  Iier  part  toward  proiddiiig  for 
fhe  family.  ,    .  ,   ... 
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desired  to  be  married  f  o  a  young  Syracusati, 
*'  He  had  indeed  by  his  tyranny  violated  the  li 
"  his  country,  but  he  could  not  violate  tboVtf 
*'  nature,  by  countenancing  so  disproportioRdcil 
"  match."  And,  surely,  such  disorders  sbouldltl 
be  tolerated  in  any  state  ;  nor  those  mam^esw 
looked  where  there  is  no  equality  of  years,  or  'mk»§ 
tnent  of  love,  or  probability  that  the  end  of  mtrnftl 
viU  be  answered.  So  that  to  an  old  man,  ibl 
espouses  a  young  woman,  some  prudent  niagistnltl 
or  lawgiver  might  express  himself  in  the  wo«'  ' 
dressed  to  Philoctetea  **  j 

Poor  soul!  how  fit  art  thou  to  marryj 

And  if  he  found  a  young  man  in  the   house  of  i 
rich  old  woman,  like  a  partridge,  growing  pliuif  \ 
from  his  private  services,  he  would  reaioi-e  hinll  I 
Bome  young  virgin  who  wanted  a  husbaod.     Bit  I 
enough  of  this. 

That  law  of  Solon  is  also  justly  comraended,  ' 
which  forbids  men  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead*'.  For 
piety  requires  us  to  consider  the  deceased  as  sscredf 
justice  calls  upon  us  to  spare  those,  who  arc  no 
longer  in  being;  and  good  policy,  to  prevent  the 
perpetuating  of  hatred.  He  forbade  his  people  also 
to  revile  the  living  in  a  temple,  in  a  court  of  justice, 
in  the  great  assembly  of  the  people,  or  at  the  public 
games.  He,  who  offended  in  this  respect,  was  to 
pay  three  drachmas  to  the  person  injured,  and  two 
to  the  public.     Never  to  restrain  anger  is,  indeed*  a 

«*  Philoeieles,  the  friend  and  companion  nf  Hercules,  upon  hb 
death  succeeded  to  his  airowB,  which  had  been  dipped  in  the  Mood 
cf  the  Hydra.  One  of  them  accideiitailj  falling  upon  his  foot,  tbe 
wound  was  bo  ofienaive,  that  the  Greeks  were  obliged  on  their  way 
to  Troy  to  leave  him,  in  excessive  agony,  ut  Leinnoa.  As  trilhont 
those  fatal  arrows,  hoirever,  that  city  could  not  be  taken,  a  dcjm- 
tation  was  sent  back  to  him :  and  upon  this  circumatsncc  Rmil«. 
cles  hus  founded  a  tntgedy,  which  is  still  extant. 

*'  Eren  when  injured  by  their  children  (Dei       

which  was  carrying  the  prohibition  to  it's  utmost  cxleut. 
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pnx^of  want  of  breeding,  or  of  infirmity;  andalwayt 
to  guard  against  it  is  very  difficult,  and  to  some 
persons  impossible.  Now,  wiiat  is  enjoined  by  laiw 
should  be  practicable,  if  the  legislator  desires  to 
punish  a  few  to  some  good  purpose,  and  not  many 
to  no  purpose  at  all. 

His  law  concerning  wills  has  likewise  it's  merit. 
For,  before  his  time,  ^e  Athenians  were  not  allowed 
to  dispose  of  their  estates  by  will ;  the  houses  and 
other  substance  of  the  deceased  remaining  among 
his  relations.  But  he  permitted  any  one,  that  had 
not  children  '^,  to  leave  his  possessions  to  whom  he 
pleased;  thus  preferring  the  tie  of  friendship  to 
that  of  kindred,  and  choice  to  necessity,  he  gave 
every  man  the  flill  and  free  disposal  of  his  own.  Yet 
he  did  not  allow  all  kinds  of  legacies,  but  those  only 
which  were  not  extorted  by  phrensy  (the  conse* 
quence  of  disease,  or  of  poison),  by  imprisonment, 
by  violence,  or  by  the  persuasions  of  a  wife.  For 
he  considered  inducements,  that  operated  against 
reason,  as  no  better  than  force:  to  be  deceived 
was,  with  him,  the  same  thing  as  to  be  compelled ; 
and  he  looked  upon  pleasure  to  be  as  great  a  per- 
verter  as  pain  ^. 

He  regulated,  moreover,  the  journeys  of  women, 

^  Legitimaie  sons^  as  Demosthenes  states.  And  this  M.  Dader 
properly  blames  as  unjust  toward  daughters,  and  by  tolerating  the 
concentration  of  many  distinct  properties  in  one  indiTidual,  preju* 
dtcial  to  the  state.  But  the  Atnenian  orators  justify  it,  from  it's 
tendency  to  promote  kindness  among  relations;  and  especially  as 
^according  to  Petit,  Leg.  Att)  the  succession  to  an  inheritance 
mTohred  adojition  into  the  family  of  the  testator.  Plutarch,  in  hb 
Lives  of  Agis  and  Cleoroenes,  relates  that  a  similar  law  (without, 
however,  the  above  exception)  was  enacted  at  Sparta,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  quarrel  between  one  of  the  Ephori  and  his  son ;  and 
adds  that,  by  it's  pernicious  e&cts  upon  the  radical  equality  of 
that  state,  it  completely  sapped  the  surest  foundation  of  tneir 
whole  polity.* 

^'  He  likewise  ordained,  that  adopted  persons  should  make  no 
w&l,  but  as  soon  as  they  had  children  lawfiuly  begotten,  they  were 
ait  Uberty  to  return  into  the  fiunily  whence  they  mid  been  aaopted ; 
or,  if  they  continued  childless,  tlie  estates  reverted  to  the  lelgtiont 
of  the  adopters.    (Demosth.  in  Lqft) 
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their  mourniogs^  and  their  sacrifices,  and  endm 
voured  to  keep  them  free  from  all  disorder  lod 
excess.  They  were  not  to  go  out  of  town  vrith  moR 
than  three  habits :  the  provisions,  which  they  carrid 
with  them,  were  not  to  exceed  the  value  ci  u 
obolus;  their  basket  was  not  to  be  above  acoU 
iMgh;  and  they  were  not  to  travel  in  the  sigiit 
except  in  a  carriage,  with  a  torch  before  them'*, 
At  funerals  they  were  forbidden  to  tear  themselves^*, 
and  no  hired  mourner  was  to  utter  lamentable  noto^ 
or  to  agt  any  thing  else  which  tended  to  excite  w* 
row.  They  were  not  permitted  to  sacrifice  upoa 
those  occasions,  or  to  bury  more  than  three  garmeoii 
with  the  body,  or  to  visit  any  tombs,  except  at  the 
time  of  interment,  beside  those  of  their  own  family  ". 
Most  of  these  things  are  likewise  forbidden  by  ou 
laws,  with  the  addition  of  this  circumstance,  tiul 
those  who  thus  offend  are  fined  by  the  censors  of  th 
women,  as  giving  way  to  weak  passions  and  childiiii 
sorrow. 

As  the  city  was  filled  with  persons  who  assemblec 
from  all  parts,  on  account  of  the  great  security  ii 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  lived,  Solon  observ 
ing  farther  that  the  country  was  poor  and  bantOj 

'^  To  prcYent  their  conmiitting  any  crime,  under  the  ooocetl- 
ment  of  darkness.* 

''  Demosthenes  (in  Timocr.)  recites  Solon's  directioiia  will 
regard  to  funerals  as  follows :  *  Let  the  dead  bodies  be  bud  out  n 
the  house,  accordingljr  as  the  deceased  gave  ordcr^  and  the  dv 
following  before  sun-rise  carried  forth.  Wliile  the  body  is  oq  tli 
way  to  the  grave,  let  the  men  go  before,  and  the  women  foDow 
It  shall  not  be  la^-ful  for  any  woman  to  enter  upon  the  goods  of  th 
dead,  and  to  follow  the  body  to  the  grave  under  threescore  yev 
of  age,  except  such  as  are  witnin  the  iegroe  of  cousuis.*  (  L.)  XU 
regulation  was  most  probably  made,  from  what  has  been  obofi 
stated,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Kpimcnides ;  as  he  is  thov  stt 
to  have  given  Solon  *  considerable  assistance.*  It  was  afterwan 
adopted  by  the  compilers  of  the  Twelve  Tables  for  the  use  a 
Rome.* 

^*  It  was  considered  as  an  act  of  uiety,  to  pay  frequent  visils  U 
the  tombs  of  relations ;  but  to  visit  tnose  of  strangers,  subsequently 
to  their  interment,  was  supposed  to  involve  the  sacrilegious  desi^ 
«f  stealing  their  bones  for  superstitious  purposes.* 
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ftmd  diat  merchants  who  traflSc  by  sea  seldom  import 
their  goods  where  they  can  receive  nothing  in 
^exchange,  turned  the  attention  of  the  citizens  to 
manu&ctures.  For  this  purpose  he  made  a  law, 
that  no  son  should  be  obliged  to  maintain  a  father, 
who  had  not  taught  him  a  trade  ^.  As  for  Lycur- 
gus,  whose  city  was  clear  of  strangers,  and  whose 
country  (according  to  Euripides)  was  sufficient  for 
twice  it^s  number  of  inhabitants ;  where  there  was 
moreover  a  multitude  of  Helots,  not  only  to  be  kept 
constantly  employed,  but  to  be  humbled  and  worn 
out  by  servitude  ;  it  was  right  for  him  to  emancipate 
the  citizens  from  laborious  and  mechanic  arts,  and 
to  employ  them  in  arms,  as  the  only  art  fit  for  them 
to  learn  and  to  exercise.  But  Solon,  rather  adapting 
his  laws  to  the  state  of  his  country  than  his  country 
to  his  laws,  and  perceiving  that  the  soil  of  Attica, 
which  hardly  rewarded  the  husbandman*s  labour, 
was  far  from  being  capable  of  maintaining  a  lazy 
multitude,  ordered  trades  to  be  accounted  honour- 
able, and  directed  the  council  of  the  Areopagus  to 
examine  into  every  man's  means  of  subsisting,  and 
to  chastise  the  idle. 

That  law,  however,  was  more  rigid,  which  (as 
Heraclides  of  Pontus  informs  us)  excused  bastards 
from  relieving  their  fathers.  Yet  the  man  who 
disregards  so  honourable  a  state  as  that  of  marriage, 
does  not  take  a  woman  for  the  sake  of  children,  but 
merely  to  indulge  his  appetite.  He  has,  therefore, 
his  reward ;  and  there  remains  no  pretence  for  him 

^3  He,  who  was  thrice  convicted  of  idleness,  was  to  be  declared 
'  infamous.'  Draco  had  before,  according  to  most  writers,  made  ft 
single  conviction  capital ;  but  this  punishment  Solon  rightly  deemed 
excessive,  and  commuted  it  for  a  hundred  drachmas.  Herodotus 
vii.,  Diod.  Sic.  i.,  and  Val.  Max.  ii.  6.  agree,  that  a  law  of  this 
kind  iirevailcd  in  Kgypt.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  Solon,  who 
was  ttioroughly  acquainted  with  the  learning  of  that  nation,  bor- 
rowed it  from  them.  (L.)  Diphilus  (quoted  by  Athenseus,  tL  3.) 
says  tliat  a  law  nearly  similar  prevailed  at  Corinth,  *  by  whidi  any 
one,  who  without  visible  resources  lived  in  splendour,  was  con- 
signed to  the  executioner,  as  necessarily  indebted  for  the  means  of 
s;iipporting  his  prodigality  to  secret  guut.'* 
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ypbtaid  tiboae  chOdfra,  whose  very  birtfa  i 

their  reproech. 
la  cnith,  htt  laws  conoerning  woaseQ  in  gtanl 
aypcir  very  absurd.  For  be  permitted  any  one  ti 
luU  an  adulterer  taken  in  the  tact  ^  $  but,  u  a  hi 
eooMnicted  a  rape  upon  a  free  woman,  lie  was  wif 
to  be  fined  a  hundred  draehmas ;  and  if  he  gnined^a 
porpose  by  persuasion,  twenty :  with  the  excepdn 
liowe\er  of  prostitntK,  beouise  they  have  fSm 
price*  Nctiher  would  he  allow  a  daughter 
•ister  to  be  sold,  unless  she  were  taken  in  an  acttf 
dishonour  before  marriage.  Now  to  punish  ihi 
>  Ltdlt  sometimes  in  a  severe  and  rigorous 
and  sometimes  l^tly  and  as  it  were  in  sport 
with  a  trivial  fine,  is  not  agreeaUe  to  reason  ;  oalea 
perhspT  the  scarcity  of  money  in  Athena,  at  tk 
time>  made  a  pecaniary  mulct  a  heavy  one.  As 
indeed^  in  the  valuation  of  things  for  the  sacriiice, 
sheep  and  a  medimnus  of  com  were  reckoned  eac 
at  a  diaehma  only.  To  the  victor  in  the  Istl 
fames»  he  appotntc^  a  reward  of  a  hundred  drachi 
and  to  the  victor  in  the  CNympic,  five  hundred^. 
He,  that  caught  a  he-wolf^  was  to  have  five  dradunas ; 
he  who  look  a  she^wol^  one :  and  the  former  som 
(as  Demetrius  Phalerens  asserts)  was  the  vaheof  an 
wu  the  latter  of  a  sheep.  Though  the  prices,  which 
he  fixes  in  hsi  sixteenth  table  for  select  victims, 
were  probably  much  Uglier  than  the  common,  yet 
compart  with  the  present,  they  are  smalL  The 
Athenians  of  old  were  creat  enemies  to  wolves. 


wai  to  adori  iKndf,  or  to  aant  at  die  pdbfic 
ike  did,  lie  gsve  libeitj  to  mmj  oaels 
SMrlMrclotlM  off  kcr  back,  and  beet  her  into  the  bMgou.  <I4- 
oahrsikiftf  GMeMttDkiilh«r»ortopuloiither  cjo.  (iEadiL 

^Theei^e  of  hctoimi^  ^rimi  a  bnmdi  of  die  pdm  or  the 
«ot  lidbntd  an  Mipir  iiwid  for  die  most  Ti^orooi  end 
fal  eMttmUk  m  dov  gooe.*  Sokn  diimnwhed  howev^ 
teojudi  bt^ lowed  ipoD  ■  imtkn,  erteeming  cucfa  gratuities 
tod  iveo  daogenMi;  as  thej  teoded  to  eocourage  idleneat,  hf 
ladocing  own  to  waaie  thai  tme  m  ezcrdacai  which  oufght  ta  be 
cnplojed  ID  pcondbg  ibr  Abv  fanSea  (I*) 
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because  their  country  was  better  for  pasture  than  fo* 
tillage :    and  some   say  their  tribes  had  not  their'  J 
names  from  the  sons  of  Ion  ^,  but  from  the  ditfereirtf  I 
occupations  which  they  followed  ;  the  soldiers  bein^  1 
sailed   Hoplita,  the  artificers  Ergades^  and  of  the 
other    two,    the   husbandmen   Ttkontes,    and    the 
graziers  JEgicores.  ' 

As  Attica  was  not  supplied  with  water  from  peren- 
nial rivers,  lakes,  or  springs",  but  chiefly  from  wells 
dug  for  that  purpose,  he  made  a  law  that  where 
there  was  a  puulic  well,  all  within  the  distance  of  a 
Hippicon  or  four  furlongs  should  make  use  of  it;  but,  ■ 
where  the  distance  was  greater,  they  were  to  pro-  ' 
vide  a  well  of  their  own.  And  if  they  dug  ten  fa- 
thoms deep  in  their  own  ground,  and  could  find  no 
water,  they  had  liberty  to  fill  a  vessel  of  six  gallons 
twice  a  day  at  their  neighbours'  well.  Thus  he 
thought  it  proper  to  assist  persons  in  real  necessity, 
but  not  to  encourage  idleness.  His  regulations,  with 
respect  to  the  planting  of  trees,  were  also  very  judi- 
cious. He,  who  planted  any  tree  in  his  field,  was 
to  plant  it  at  least  five  feet  from  his  netgldjour's 
ground  ;  and,  if  it  were  a  fig-tree  or  an  olive,  nine: 
for  these  extend  their  roots  farther  than  others,  and 
their  neighbourhood  is  prejudicial  to  some  trees,  not 
only  as  they  take  away  the  nourishment,  hut  as  their 
effluvia  is  noxious.  He,  who  wished  to  dig  a  pit  or 
a  ditch,  was  to  dig  it  as  t^r  fi'om  another  man'? 

'*  As  Herodotus  V.  66.,  and  Earipidca  (Ion  1576.)  affirm,  and 
after  them  Pbllux,  and  Steph.  Byzant.  t<nc.  Aifu^^at,.    What,  if  this 

rrofessLona!  classification  of  the  Athenians  preceded  the  birth  of 
od'b  chilflren  ;  and  that  princi;,  as  a  compliment  to  the  tribes,  be* 
atcrwed  their  names  uoon  his  four  sons? 

M.  Kicard  has  a  long  note  &om  M.  Larcher,  the  ttanslatOT  of 
Herodotus,  upon  the  meaning  of  these  nnmes;  particularly  the 
third,  which  Herodotus  and  a  marble  of  Cyzicum  (a  colany  of 
Athenian  extraction)  write  Geha.-Ues.* 

"  Strabo  inrorms  us,  there  was  a  spring  of  fresh  water  near  tha 
Lyceum ;  and  Plato  mentions  one  extremely  cJeur  and  cool,  in  a 
manner  so  striking  as  to  be  quoted  by  Cicero  (de  Oral.  i.  ?■) :  but 
the  eoil  of  Attica  in  general  was  dry,  and  the  nvcvi  Iliasus  and 
EridanuE  did  not  run  constantly.  (L.)  Even  tlie  Cephisug,  which 
had  oflen  the  force  of  a  torrent,  was  in  the  summer  [accoidisg  t^ 
Stnibo)  generally  dry  * 


IL 
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ground,  as  it  was  deep :  and,  if  any  one  woald-^ 

stocks  of  bees,  he  was  to  place  them  at  the  distuce 
of"  three  hundred  feet  from  those  already  raisedbj 
another. 

Of  all  the  products  of  the  earth,  he  allowed  nont 
to  be  sold  to  strangers,  except  oil :  and  whoever  pre- 
sumed to  export  any  thing  else,  the  Archon  m 
solemnly  to  declare  him  accursed,  or  himself  to  psT 
a  hundred  drachmas  into  the  public  treasury-  Ha 
law  is  in  the  first  table.  And  therefore  what  sou 
affirm  is  not  absolutely  improbable,  that  the  expor- 
tation of  figs  was  formerly  forbidden,  and  that  the 
informer  against  the  delinquents  was  called  '  a  syco- 
phant **'.' 

He  hkewise  enacted  a  law  for  the  reparatioD  ot 
damages  received  from  beasts.  A  dog,  that  hi 
bitten  a  man,  was  to  he  delivered  up  bound  to  a  kf 
of  four  cubits  long"}  an  agreeable  contrivance  lor 
security  against  such  an  animal. 

But  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  concerning  the  ni- 
turalising  of  foreigners,  is  rather  dubious  ;  because 
it  forbids  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  be  granted  to 
any,  but  such  as  are  for  ever  exiled  from  their  own 
country,  or  transplant  themselves  to  Athens  with 
their  whole  family,  for  the  sake  of  exercising  some 
manual  trade.  This  (we  are  told)  he  did,  not  with  a 
view  to  exclude  strangers,  but  rather  to  invite  them 
to  Athens,  upon  the  sure  hope  of  being  admitted 
to  the  privilege  of  citizens  :  and  those,  he  imagined, 
might  be  entirely  depended  upon  in  that  respect**, 

*8  Literally  '  an  exhibiter  of  figs,'  as  thereby  substantiiOlDg  hk 
specific  charge.  The  name  was  afterword  more  extensively  apulied, 
aiid  is  now  associated  with  the  ideas  of  mconnegs,  servility,  airi 
calumny.* 

>4  This,  and  several  other  of  .Solon's  laws,  were  adopted  '\U$ 
the  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome.  The  Romans  A.  U.  C.  300  wdI 
deputies  to  Athens,  to  make  selections  and  transcripts  from  tbff 
laws  of  Greece,  in  order  to  form  thence  a  civil  code  Ibr  their  owa 
Stotc, 

**  But  Gitrcly  in  no  other.  For  what  dependence  could  be  placed 
upon  those,  wnom  cither  their  own  country  could  not  endM  ' 

who  could  not  endure  their  own  country?*     ^  ,  ' 
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"who  had  either  been  driven  fromtheir  native  countiy 
by  necessity,  or  quitted  it  through  choice. 

Peculiar  to  Solon,  was  the  law  which  regulates  the 
^ing  to  entertainments  made  at  the  public  charge, 
by  him  called  parasitein^^.  For  he  does  not  allo\^ 
the  same  person  to  go  thither  frequently,  and  he  im- 
poses a  penalty  upon  such  as  refuse  to  go  in  their 
turns ;  regarding  the  former  as  a  mark  of  epicurism, 
and  the  latter  of  contempt  of  the  public. 

The  whole  of  his  laws  were  to  continue  in  force  for 
a  hundred  years,  and  were  written  upon  wooden  ta- 
Ues,  which  might  be  turned  round  in  the  oblong 
cases  that  contained  them.  Some  small  remains  of 
them  are  preserved  in  the  Prytancum  to  this  day. 
They  were  called  cyrbts^  as  Aristotle  informs  us; 
and  Cratinus,  the  comic  poet  ^^,  thus  speaks  *  of 
them: 

Bjr  Solon's,  and  by  Draco's  honour*d  name, 
^hose  cyrbes  now  but  parch  our  pulse. — 

Some  say,  those  tables  were  properly  called  cyrbes, 
on  which  were  written  the  rules  for  religious  rites 
jind  sacrifices,  and  the  others  axones.  l%e  senate, 
in  a  body,  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  establish  the 
Jaws  of  Solon  ;  and  the  Thesmoihetay  or  ^  guardians 
of  the  laws,*  severally  took  an  oath  in  a  particular 
form,  by  the  stone  in  the  market-place,  that  for 

'>  In  the  early  ages,  the  name  of  *  parasite  *  ^according  to  AUie- 
naeusy  vi.  6.)  was  venerable,  for  it  properly  signified  a  messmate  at 
the  table  of  sacrifices.  There  was  in  Greece  a  college  of  persons 
particularly  honoured  with  this  title,  whose  business  iv-as  to  select 
the  grain,  &c.  necessary  for  the  public  offerings,  much  like  those 
whom  the  Romans  called  Epulones,  a  religious  order  instituted  by 
Numa.  Solon  ordained  that  every  tribe  should  offer  a  sacrifice 
once  a  month,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sacrifice  make  a  public  enter* 
tainmenty  at  which  all  the  members  of  that  tribe  should  be  obliged 
to  assist  in  turns,  (L.)  or  be  denounced  and  com|>elled  to  assign  rea* 
sons  for  their  absence.* 

**  Contemporary  with  Pericles,  and  about  150  years  posterior 
to  Solon,  whose  laws  (it  would  seem  from  the  snbjomed  quotation) 
had  Mien,  in  the  course  of  a  century  and  a  half,  into  complete 
neglect*  ...       j 
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catc  a  goUcn  autote  i*  Dd|ibi  of  tbe  aame  wifft 


OlHcrdiig  the  inegnlantj  of  the  nootlM^yal 
die  nooo  neitbcr  rose  Bor  set  at  the  nne  te 
vidi  the  smu  » it  oAoi  luypcocd  that  in  the  mm 
4n  she  orcitook  md  passed  by  hiai»  he  cirdeRdtliit 
^  to  be  called  krmt  iai  oea  (the  oU»  and  the  aet) 
thmki&e*  that  die  part  of  it  which  efaqioed  befiiedK 

belonged  to  the  oM  awnth^  aaai  the  wt 
He  aeeon  Uicicfiire  to  have  bcciia 
vho  ondenlDod  the  reiseia  HtmoTy  meotaaiil 
diQfv  ia  whidi 


TW  oal  kobA  etticd.  aid  the  w»  b^rm^S 

The  diT  feDowii^  he  caOed  *  the  new  moca.'  ^ 

i 

^  n*;?  M  AiK  is9»  vs  9m  waats^  m  Greece,  tliat  wbea  ik  i 


ae  to  gU  tile  ^tn  of  ApoVi 
gded  aS  orer  the    couniry,  ol 


of  Holes*  theocem.  tha  thi 
psTonwdl  her  icvvjIjiaoci  a  tlliitT  ds jss  <nd  Ibtiiid  ifciC  Ac 

•  ^^  tB^iB  ^^^tf^ft  d^^U  1^  Tnii^itl  r— jj 

m  uenMdFT*  Thus  a  hnm  Tnr  vas  fni  im  J 
«Mi  Cftr-ftor  dqp ;  md  to  recoodle  it  to  the 
ed  o  MHh  of  fell-two  md  of  rrentr-thfee  dart 
toWiwrateederaVtwoTean.    (See  the  Life  of  NiM 
^  ISbw  BOt. 7:14    He  &■■■!<   cjyRcd  the  Atfacnins    to  difiic 
var  ■Hothi  bob  tlo^ee  |Nfii»  aflcddie  lifgiiinmg',  —liddlo^ 
of  thne  esHiacd  of  ten  dra,  what  the 
the  ktt  of  Moet  when  it  1 
of  the  two  fist  portly  thei 
of  iwidbcn^  m.  ^  the  finC  Ac  di^^  of  the  m 
int»teoeiid»  Sec.  of  the  oioob  middle;'  hot 

to  the  laa  put  of  dbo  Bonthy  they  reduned  backwd;  tlHl 
ofMyiny  *  thoint,  ■ec«iid»te.doyof  tbemoog 
thej  «id  the  laith»DiDth,  ac»  of  the  mooo  ending.*     This 
cuBBotance,  which  ihoold  be  carefully  attended  to. 

^  Odjm.  siv.  IGS.  This  day  «  the  new  Moon,  or  rather  when 
dbe  mooo  was  fint  nea  hy  aome  one  i tatkmed  for  the  purpooo,  TO 
of  anai  importance  to  the  Greeks,  in  regobting  their  public  m^ 
semhlirtj  acrificci^  ftstiTals,  &c.* 
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After  the  twentieth  he  counted  not  by  adding  to, 
but  by  subtracting  from  the  thirtieth,  according  to 
the  decreasing  phases  of  the  moon. 

When  his  Taws  took  place  ^^  Solon  had  his  vi- 
sitors every  day,  finding  rault  with  some  of  them  and 
commending  others,  or  advising  him  to  make  cer« 
tain  additions  or  retrenchments.  But  the  greater 
part  came  to  desire  a  reason  for  this  or  that  article, 

^  Plutarch  has  only  mentioned  such  of  Solon's  laws,  as  he  thought 
the  most  singular  and  remarkable ;  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Demos- 
thenes have  given  us  an  account  of  some  others^  which  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten.     1 .  *  Let  him,  who  refuses  to  maintain  his  father 
and  motlier,  be  pronounced  infamous  (a) :'    2.  <  So  let  him  be, 
that  has  consumed  his  patrimony.'    3.  '  Let  him,  who  frequents  the 
houses  of  lewd  women,  be  debarred  from  speaking  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people.'    4.  *  Let  not  the  guardian  live  in  the  same  house 
with  (or,  as  some  interpret  the  passage,  cohabit  with,  or  marry) 
the  mother  of  his  wards.'    5.  '  Let  not  the  tuition  of  minors  be 
conunitted  to  him,  who  is  next  after  them  in  the  inheritance  (b)* 
6m  *  Let  not  an  engraver  keep  the  impression  of  a  seal,  which  he 
has  engraved.'    7.  '  Let  him,  that  puts  out  the  eye  of  a  man  who 
has  but  one,  lose  both  his  own.'    8.  '  If  an  Archon  is  taken  in  li- 

3uor(c),  let  him  be  put  to  death.'  The  rest  occur  in  Demos - 
lenes.  '  Let  him,  who  refuses  to  go  to  war,  flies,  or  behaves 
Cowardly,  be  debarred  the  precincts  of  the  Forum  and  places  of 
public  worship.'  '  If  a  man  surprises  his  wife  in  adultery,  and  livei 
with  her  afterward,  let  him  be  deemed  infamous.'  *  Let  a  pandar 
be  pursued,  and  put  to  death  if  taken.'  *  If  any  man  steal  in  the 
day*time,  let  him  be  carried  to  the  eleven  officers ;  if  in  the  night, 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  kill  him  in  the  act,  or  to  wound  him  in  the  pur- 
suit, and  carry  him  to  the  aforesaid  officers :  if  he  steal  common 
things,  let  him  pay  double,  and  (if  the  convicter  thinks  fit)  be  ex- 
pos^ in  chains  five  days ;  if  he  be  guilty  of  sacrilege,  let  him  be 
put  to  death.* 

(a)  This  (according  to  ^schines  adv.  Timarch.)  extended  to 
such  as  struck  their  parents,  or  refused  them  lodging ;  unless,  as 
has  been  above  stated,  they  had  not  been  instructed  by  them  in 
any  trade.* 

(h)  Both  this  and  the  preceding  law  were  doubtless  enacted  for 
the  safety  of  orphans,  by  withdrawine  them  from  the  power  of  per- 
sons interested  in  their  death :  but  the  Romans  adopted  a  directly 
contraiy  principle,  in  order  to  preserve  their  property  firom  dilapi- 
dation!* 

■  (c)  PittacuB,  tyrant  of  Mitylene,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Mmt,- 
inflicted  doable  puniriinient  upon  Crimea  committad  in  a.  iMo  of 
drunkanness**  -  >  '*"^'*  *>  .'^'V '?<'-■; 

VOL.  I.  S  , 


or  a  clear  and  precise  explication  of  the  m* 
design.  Sensible  that  it  might  appear  ii 
to  reject,  and  invidious  to  comply  with  th< 
he  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  diffi 
to  get  rid  at  once  of  their  cavils  and 
For,  as  he  himself  observes. 

None  to  ofiend  in  arduous  toils  is  haxi 

Under  pretence  therefore  of  traffiCj    he 
another  country,  having  obtained    leaver 
from  the  Athenians  for  ten  years.      In  thi 
trusted,  they  would  become  familiarise*] 
laws.  , 

His  first  voyage  was  to  Egypt  %  whi 
some  time,  as  he  himself  relates, 


1 


By  Nile's  deep  moulh,  on  the  Canopiao  sho 

There  he  conversed  on  points  of  philo! 
Psenophis  the  Helionolitan,  and  Sonchid 
the  most  learned  of  the  Egyptian   priei 
ceiving  from  them  an  account  of  the  At] 


*>  That  he  went  thither  about  this  time,  and  not 
atalcfi,  i,  150.)  to  escape  existing,  or  (as  A.  Gell, 
impending  tyranny,  is  probable,  as  well  from  the  ctt 
mony  of  jtiian  (Var.  Hist,  viii,  16.)  and  uiany  other 
from  the  age  of  Solon  himself;  whieh,  at  the  epoch  i 
nsurpation,  would  be  much  lew  equal  to  such  a  voyui 
however  the  opinion,  that  many  of  his  laws  are  of  Eg 
we  must  Buppoae  that  in  his  youth,  when  (to  use  P)ut 
'  he  travelled  to  gratify  his  curiosity  and  e\ti>nii  lijg  ]c, 
had  previously  visited  thnt  country.  Canopus  n 
upOD  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Kilt,  hod.  Maudie. 
Sbib  likewise,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Matarea  a 
lively,  were  places  of  great  extent  and  antiquity.* 

**  Plato,  OS  iriuy  be  seen  in  hii  Timxus  and  Critiaoi 
history  lirom  Solun's  memoirs.  The  Atlantis  (so  calle 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean)  was  larger,  he  prctLndi),  thi 
AlVies.  imd  notwithstanding  it's  vast  extent,  was  di 
single  day  and  night.  Diodorus  .Siridus  informs  us  thai 
ginions,  who  disrovcrcd  it,  made  it  death  for  any  one  t 
Anudn  a  nuinber  of  conjectures  concerning  it,  one 
prob.-iblt  is,  that  io  tiioM)  <Uys  the  Alriciuis  bad  •otae^ 


was  a. 
lie.  3 
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as  Plato  informs  us,  he  attempted  to  describe  it  to 
the  Grecians  in  a  poem.  From  Egypt  he  sailed  to 
Cyprus,  and  was  there  honoured  with  the  best  re- 
gards of  Philocyprus,  one  of  the  kings  of  that  island, 
Brho  reigned  over  a  small  city  built  by  Demophon 
the  son  of  Theseus  near  the  river  Clarius,  in  a  strong 
situation  indeed,  but  a  very  indifferent  soil.  As 
there  was  an  agreeable  plain  below,  Solon  persuaded 
dim  to  raise  there  a  larger  and  more  pleasant  city, 
and  to  transfer  thither  the  inhabitants  of  the  other. 
Ele  also  assisted  in  laying  out  the  whole,  and  build- 
ing it  in  the  best  mode  for  convenience  and  defence ; 
BO  that  Fhilocyprus  shortly  had  it  peopled  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  other  princes. 
jLnd  therefore,  though  the  former  city  was  called 
Aipia,  yet  in  honour  of  Solon  he  called  the  new  one 
Soli.  He  himself,  in  his  Elegies,  speaks  of  the 
building  of  this  city^  addressing  himself  to  Fhilo- 
cyprus : 

For  you  be  long  the  Solian  throne  decreed ! 

For  you,  a  race  of  prosperous  sons  succeed ! 

If  in  those  scenes,  to  her  so  justly  dear,  / 

My  hand  a  blooming  city  help*d  to  rear, 

May  tlie  sweet  voice  of  smiling  Venus  bless, 

And  speed  me  home  with  honours  and  success ! 

'  As  to  his  interview  with  Croesus,  some  pretend  to 
prove  from  chronology  ^  that  it  is  fictitious.     But 

America.  Another  opinion  worth  mentioning  is,  that  the  Atlan- 
tides,  or  *  Fortunate  Islands,'  were  what  we  now  call  the  Canaries. 
These  Homer  thus  describes : 

Stem  winter  smiles  on  that  auspicious  clime : 

The  fields  are  florid  wiUi  uifamng  prime. 

From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow. 

Mould  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow ; 

But  from  the  breeiy  deep  the  blest  inhale 

The  fragrant  murmurs  or  the  western  gale.     (Pope.)    (L.) 

.  or  the  modems,  Bafo  has  written  an  EMwnpon  this  isle;  and 
M.  d' Anrille  in  his  Anc  Geogr.,  Olaus  Rodbedc  in  his  Atlantis, 
andM.BaiUy  m  his  Anc.  Aitron.  aid  hia  I#ttm  on  the  Aflcintit 

mybeeoiMlMliytlMeiiriM.*-'''''-;'  '  "  V  .!;■*  "'''Vz:  *  ""^ 
^  The  C0ntiawiy\j^<g;ia^ 

i    as 
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since  the  story  is  so  celebrated,  and  so  well  attcttd, 
say  (what  is  more)  so  agreeable  to  S<don*s  cbante, 
so  worthy  of  his  wisdom  and  magnanimity  I  csut 
prevail  upon  myself  to  reject  it  for  the  sake  of  co- 
tain  chronological  tables,  which  thousands  are  eor- 
recting  to  this  day,  without  being  able  to  bring  tei 
to  any  certainty.    Sdon,  then,  is  said  to  have  vM 
Sardtis  at  the  request  ot  Croesus ;  and  whcni  he 
thither,  to  have  been  afiected  much  in  the 
Bsanner  as  a  person  bom  in  an  inland  country, 
be  first  goes  to  see  the  ocean :  for,  as  he  takes 
great  river  he  perceives  for  the  sea,  so  Solon, 
be  passed  through  the  court,  and  saw  many 
nobSity  ridily  dressed  and  walking  in  great 
amidst  a  crowd  of  attendants  and  guards,  tool 
of  them  for  Croesus.    At  last,  when  he  was  co 
ed  imo  the  presence,  he  found  the  king  set  o( 
v)iate\^er  can  be  imagined  curious   and   valuabii 
either  in  beauty  of  colours,  elegance  of  golden  orv 
menrs  <^  jplendour  of  jewels ;   in  order   that  tl 
grtisieur  and  rancty  of  the  scene  might  be  as  stril 
mc  as  [KtsiiMe.     Sokin,   sunding  over-against  ti 
thinme.  was  no:  at  all  surprised,  neither  did  be  p^ 
those  coKcnpfiments  which  were   expected ;   oo  tii 
conirary^  it  was  obvious  to  all  persons  of  discen 
men;«    iha:  he  despised  such  vain  ostentation  an 
lildeness  oi'  pride.     Croesus  then  ordered  his  tre 
sures  to  be  (^ned«  and  his  magnificent  apartmen 
and  tumiture  to  be  sliown  him ;  but  this  was  quite 
auperduous  trouble :  for  Solon,  upon  the  first  vie 
of  the  king,  was  able  to  read  his  character.     Wh< 
he  had  seem  all,  and  was  conducted  back,  Crcpsi 
askc^I  him«  *^  If  he  had  ever  beheld  a  happier  m2 
^*  than  himself  r*'     Solou  answered,  '^  He  had  ;  an 
**  that  was  one  Tellus,  a  plain  but  worthy  citizen  ( 
•*  Athens,  who  left  valuable  children  behind  bin 
*  and  who,  having  been  above  the  want  of  nece 


L  Fucrt^  and  Larcher,  with  M.  Ricard's  reasons  for  adoptii 
llie  coadusHMis  of  the  latter  (which  coincide  with  thfl«e  of  Plutarc 
^na  awed)  would  be  tedioua  to  the  Eogliah  reader.* 

.   -      1 


*'  sai'ies  during  his  whole  life,  died  gloriously  fight- 
•'  ing  for  his  country  '","  By  this  time  he  appeared 
to  Crcesus  a  strange  uncouth  kind  of  rustic,  who  did 
not  measure  happiness  by  gold  and  silver,  but  could 
prefer  the  life  and  death  of  a  private  and  obscure 
person  to  so  much  dignity  and  power.  He  asked 
him,  however,  again ;  "  Whether,  after  Tellus, 
**  he  knew  any  other  happier  man  ?  "  To  which 
Solon  replied,  "  Yes,  Cleobis  and  Biton,  famed 
•'  for  their  brotherly  affection,  and  their  dutiful 
"behaviour  to  their  mother;  for  the  oxen  not 
"  being  ready,  they  put  themselves  in  the  harness, 
"  and  drew  their  mother,  happy  in  having  such  sons 
*'  and  hailed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  to 
**  Juno's  temple.  After  the  sacrifice  they  drank  a 
*'  cheerful  cup  with  their  friendsj  and  then  laid  down 
*'  to  rest,  but  rose  no  more ;  having  expired  in  the 
*'  night  without  sorrow  or  pain,  in  the  midst  of  all 
"  their  glory."  *'  Well !  "  said  Croesus,  now  highly 
displeased,  "  and  do  you  not  then  rank  us  in  the 
*'  number  of  happy  men?  "  Solon,  unwilling  either 
to  flatter  him  or  to  exasperate  him  farther,  replied  ; 
"  King  of  Lydia,  as  God  has  given  the  Greeks  a 
"  moderate  proportion  of  other  things,  so  likewise 
"  has  he  favoured  them  with  a  democratic  spirit  and 
"  a  liberal  wisdom,  which  has  no  taste  for  the  splen- 
•'  dours  of  royalty.  The  vicissitudes  of  life  likewise 
*'  prevent  our  being  elated  by  any  present  good  for- 
**  tune,  or  admiring  that  felicity,  which  is  liable  to 
"  change.  Futurity  carries  for  every  man  many  va- 
*'  rious  and  uncertain  events  in  it's  bosom.  Ke 
"  therefore  whom  heaven  blesses  with  success  to  the 
"  last,  is  in  our  estimation  the  happy  man.'     But 

'"  Ilerodotua  (i.-SO.)  relates  the  same  story  but  some wli at  more 
in  (li:ta!l ;  and  likewise  (ib.  31.)  that  u-bicli  tullows,  of  the  two  sons 
of  Juno's  priestess,  wlio  received  death  om  the  rewurd  of  tht;ir  piety, 
in  concetjuence  of  tlicir  motiier'ii  liaviug  prayed  that  they  mi^t 
pbtain  tht"  greatest  of  earthly  blesaings,* 

•  The  fines  of  Ovid  have  becoine  almost  proverbial : 
■         Ultima  semper 
Etpectanda  dies  hotiini,  dicique  beatu 
itt  \  Aft*  obittm  nemo  tupremaqiie Jiinera  deliet,  (Met,  iii.137.}' 


\ 
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**  the  liappiaess  of  htm,  who  atilt  lives  and  baig 
"  dangers  of  life  to  encounter,  appears    to  v 
"  better  than  that  of  a  champion   before  the  cofl 
"  13  determined,  and  while  the  crown    is  yet  i 
"  tain."     With  these  words  Solon  departed,  le 
Croesus  chagrined,  but  not  instructed. 

At  that  lime  ^sop,  the  fabulist,  was  at  the 
of  Crtssiis,  who  had  sent  for  him  and  care&sed-l 
exceedingly.     He  was  concerned  at  the  unkindl 
ception,  which  Solon   met  with,  and   gave    blm  ^ 
advice;  "  A  man  should  resolve  either   not   to 
"  verse  with  kinfjs  at  all,  or  to  converse  with 
"  agreeably  :"  To  which  Solon  replied,  "  N; 
*'  should    either  not  converse  with  them    at 
"  converse  with  them  usefully." 

Though  Croesus  at  that  time  held  our  lawgii 
contempt,  yet  alter  his  defeat  in  battle   by  Cj. 
when  his  city  was  taken,  and  himself  made  praonc 
and  laid  bound  upon  the  pile  in  order  to  be  burne 
in  the  presence  of  Cyrus  and  all  the  Persf 
cried  out  as  loud  as  he  could :  *'  O  Solon  ! 
"  Solon  !"     Cyrus,  surprised  at  this,  sent    to  ini 
of  him,  '*  What  god  or  man  it  was,  whom  be 
**  exclusively  invoked  under  so  great  a  calqinu 
To  this  Croesus,  without  the  least  disguise,  repj 
'*  He  is  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  whon  I 
*'  vited,  not  with  a  design  to  hear  his  wisdom,  ott 
"  learn  what  might  be  of  service  to  me;   but  ^ 
**  he  might  see  and  extend  the  reputation  of  tb 
"  g't""/.  the  loss  of  which  I  find  to  be  a  far  greatt 
*'  misrortune,  than  the  possession  of  it  was  a  Mw 
"  ing.     My  exalted  state  was  only  an  exterior 
"vantage,  the   happiness  of  opinion  ;  but    the. 
"  verse  plunges   me   into  real  sufierings,  and  ei 
**  in    misery    irremediable.      This  was  foreseen 
"  tliat  great  man ;    who,   from   what  he   tlten  mi 
'*  forming  a  conjecture  of  the  future,  advised  mc  ti 
"  consider  the  end  of  life,  and  not  to  rely  or  gnn 
"  insolent    upon    uncertainties."     When    this    wt 
told  to  Ci  rus,  who  was  a  much  wiser   man   thai 
Crtcsus,  he  finding  Solon's  maxim  confirmed  by 
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example  before  him,  not  only  set  Croesus  at  liberty, 
but  honoured  him  with  his  protection  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Thus  Solon  had  the  glory  of  saving  the  life 
of  one  of  those  kings,  and  of  instructing  the  other. 

During  his  absence,  the  Athenians  were  much 
divided  among  themselves ;  Lycurgus  being  at  the 
head  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains^*,  Megacles  the 
son  of  Alcmseon,  of  those  that  lived  near  the  sea- 
coast,  and  Pisistratus  of  the  mountaineers :  among 
these  last  was  a  multitude  of  labouring  people,  whose 
enmity  was  chiefly  levelled  at  the  rich.  Hence  it 
was,  that  though  the  city  observed  Solon's  laws,  yet 
all  expected  some  change,  and  were  desirous  of  a 
fresh  establishment ;  not  in  hopes  of  an  equality, 
but  with  a  view  to  be  gainers  by  the  alteration,  and 
entirely  to  subdue  their  opponents. 

While  matters  stood  thus,  Solon  arrived  at  Athens^ 
where  he  was  received  with  the  utmost  respect,  and 
still  held  in  veneration  by  all :  but,  on  account  of 
his  great  age,  he  had  neither  the  strength  nor  spirit 
to  act  or  speak  in  public,  as  he  had  formerly  done. 
He  applied  therefore  in  private  to  the  beads  of  the 
factions,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  and  reconcile 
them.  Pisistratus  seemed  to  pay  him  more  attention 
than  the  rest ;  for  he  had  an  afiable  and  engaging 
manner '%  was  a  liberal  bene&ctor  to  the  poor'', 

'«'  These  three  parties,  into  which  the  Athenians  were  diTided ; 
viz.  the  Pediffii,  the  Parali,  and  the  Diacrii,  have  been  mentioned 
above. 

7*  I  will  transcribe  his  character  from  M.  BarthelemL  *  Jamm 
homme  ne  rSunit  jUtu  des  aualiih  (que  Pisistrate)  pour  captiver  les 
esprits.  Une  naisiance  ultuire^  diss  riekeuei  conddenudes^  une 
valeur  brillante  et  souvent  eprouvie^  une  Jigure  imposantt^  une  elo* 
qitence  persuasive^  a  lamielle  le  ion  de  sa  voix  priioit  des  nouveaux 
charmes  ;  un  esprit  enrtciiS  des  agrtmens  fue  la  nature  donne^  et  des 
connoissances  que  procure  PShide.  Jamais  homme^  d^aiileurSf  nejut 
plus  maitre  de  ses  passions^  et  nesui  ndeuxfaire  valoirles  tfertus  qu*U 
possSdoit  en  effet,  et  cdles  dant  il  n'avoit  que  les  apparences,  Ses 
suec^s  ont  prouv^  que^  dans  Us  prqfets  d^une  esteuHon  lente^  rien  ne 
donne  plus  de  superioritS  que  la  douceur  et  laJlexMiiti  du  caractire.* 
(Tom.i.)» 

^3  By  <  the  poor'  we  are  not  to  onderstand  such  as  asked  alms^ 
for  of  such  there  were  none  to  be  foundat  Athena.  *  In  thMedayi^' 
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and  even  toward  his  enemies  conducted  himself  wipi 
great  candour  and  moderation.  He  countcrfrit«! 
indeed  so  dexterously  the  good  qualities,  which  m-j 
ture  had  denied  him.  that  he  gained  more  crediltka, 
the  real  possessors  of  them  ;  and  stood  foremost  if' 
the  public  esteem  in  point  of  gentleness,  faimtt', 
and  equity,  zeal  for  the  present  go^'^^rnmcnu  inii 
aversion  from  all  who  were  desirous  of  a  chiap 
With  these  arts,  he  imposed  upon  the  people:  k 
Solon  soon  discovered  his  real  character,  andn 
the  first  to  detect  his  insidious  designs.  Yet  heffi 
not  absolutely  break  with  him,  but  endeavouredE 
soften  him  and  advise  him  better  ;  declaring  bothif 
him  and  to  others,  that  if  ambition  could  butl* 
banished  from  his  soul,  and  he  could  be  cured  ofii=  [ 
lust  for  absolute  power,  there  would  not  be  a  beitc 
disposed  or  a  worthier  citizen  in  Athens.  ' 

About  this  time  Thespis  began  to  change  the  fnn 
of  tragedy's  J^nd  the  novelty  of  the  thing  attracted 


says  IgocmtfF, 
in  the  streete, 


I  no  citizen  who  died  of  want,  or  bcjj'^  I 
0  the  (iislionour  of  the  community-'     This  wmv^  I 


o  the  laws  agoinsi  idl(;nes.s  and  prodigalitVi  and  the  care  wlucbi^ 
Areopagus  took,  that  eveTj'  man  should  nave  a  visible  UvcBmI 
a  mensure  recommended  by  tlic  illustrious  More  tn  the  first  htH 
bis  Utopia,  as  a  merciful  atad  eifectual  substitute  for  the  « 
eeverities  of  our  laws  against  theft.  Decemuntur  eitim  _ 
frravia  atijue  horrenda  tu}yplicia,  cum  pollai  mtilio  yiierit  prttain- 
cum  uii  alufuis  eitet  proventui  vi'lir,  ne  cKiquam  tam  djra  nl  Jitrf^ 
primum,  dehiac  pereundi  necestilat.  But  on  the  laineat^r  tti 
iinnecessBry  frequency  of  our  capital  punishments,  see  the 
Tolume  of  Character  of  C.  J.  Fox,  by  Philopatris  VarvicensM,  pp 
321 — 526-,  and  Moutagu's  Opinions  of  different  Authors  upoD  thi 
PuniBhraent  of  Death,  in  2  vols,  8vo.  drawn  u^  by  the  de*iir  of  • 
society  Itttely  instituted  under  the  auspices  ot  the  truJj  patneiic 
Sir  Saiuuel  Itomiily.     See,  also,  not.  (iiS).* 

"  Tragedy  had  previously  been  only  a  chorus,  chnntic^  bvnH 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  al  the  conclu:Mon  of  the  vintage -fetes.  Tfcei- 
pis  was  the  first  to  break  the  monotony  of  this  simple  exhibitian, 
by  the  introduction  uf  an  additional  personage,  who  recited  Mow 
Mory  to  the  audience.  The  subsequent  statement  of  PIuiArcfa,  villi 
renpect  10  the  e«tablisbment  of  prixes,  must  be  received  with  M«c 
raodificution,  as  referring  to  contesis  of  increa:«ed  cclebri^  (ll* 
TetraloKie*!  Ac.) ;  since  from  the  Oxford  iUarblcs  in  paniciutf,  « 
well  a*  hii  own  runoik  iji  anothci  part  of  his  works,  it  upp^irs  llM 
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many  spectators ;  for  this  was  before  any  prize  was 
proposed  for  those,  who  excelled  in  this  respect 
Solon,  who  was  always  willing  to  hear  and  to  learn, 
and  in  his  old  age  still  more  inclined  to  any  thing 
that  might  divert  and  entertain,  particularly  to  music 
and  good  fellowship,  went  to  see  Thespis  himself  ex- 
hibit according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  poets. 
At  the  end  of  the  play,  he  called  to  him,  and  asked 
him,  "  If  he  was  not  ashamed  to  tell  so  many  lies  be- 
•'  fore  so  numerous  an  assembly  ?  "  Thespis  answered, 
•*  It  was  no  great  matter  j  they  speak,  or  act,  in 
"jest."  To  which  Solon  replied,  striking  the  ground 
violently  with  his  staff,  "  If  we  encourage  such  jest- 
*'  ing  as  this,  we  shall  quickly  trace  it  in  our  con- 
"  tracts  and  agreements." 

Soon  after  this,  Pisistratus  having  wounded  him- 
self for  the  purpose,  drove  in  that  condition  into 
the  market-place,  and  endeavoured  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  people,  by  telling  them  that  his  ene- 
mies had  laid  in  wait  for  him,  and  had  treated  him 
in  that  manner,  or  account  of  his  patriotism.  Upon 
this,  the  multitude  loudly  expressed  their  indigna- 
tion :  but  Solon  came  up,  and  thus  accosted  him ; 
*•  Son  of  Hippocrates,  you  act  Homer's  Ulysses  but 
"very  indifferently:  for  he  wounded  himself  to  de- 
*'  ceive  his  enemies,  whereas  you  have  done  it  to 
"  deceive  your  countrymen."  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  rabble  were  eager  to  take  up  arms  in  his 
favour  :  and,  a  general  assembly  of  the  people  being 
summoned,  Ariston  made  a  motion  that  a  body- 
guard of  fifty  clubmen  should  be  assigned  for  his  de- 
fence. Solon  stood  up,  and  opposed  it  with  many 
arguments,  of  the  same  kind  with  those  which  he 
has  left  us  in  his  poems  : 


prizes  of  poesy  and  contests  of  poets  formed  a  very  ancient  portion 
of  the  aacred  garaes  of  Greece.* 

'"  Herodotus  adds  (i.  59.)  tbat  he  nounded  also  his  carriage- 
mules,  and  in  an  animated  harangue  to  the  people  reminded  them 
of  his  achievements  in  their  service  against  the  Megarentians,  ic. 
Tius  event  took  place  01.  Iv.  1 .,  A.  C.  £60.* 


Vou  hang  with  rapture  on  his  hon3y'd  tongoe 

And  again, 

Scill  in  youTtelf,  to  public  interest  blind. 
Your  fox-liko  art  concentrated  we  find. 

But  when  he  saw  the  poor  behaving  in  a  i 
manner,  and  determined  to  gratify  Pisistratus  a 
rate,  while  the  rich  out  of  iear  declined  the  c 
Uon,  he  retired  with  the  declaration  th^t, 
"  shown  more  wisdom  thaa  the  fornier,  in  discemql 
'*  what  method  should  be  taken  ;  and  more  couogi  I 
'*  than  the  latter,  who  did  not  want  understanding,  | 
**  but  spirit,  to  resist  the  establishment  of  a  tyrant* 

The  people,  having  made  tlie  decree,  did  not  I 
anxiously  inquire  into  the  number  of  guards  whoa  ' 
Pisislratus  employed,  but  visibly  connived  at  hii  ' 
keeping  as  many  as  he  pleased,  till  he  seized  the  d: 
tadel.  When  this  was  done,  and  the  city  was  thron 
into  great  confusion,  Megacles  with  the  rest  of  the 
Alcmseonidie  immediately  took  to  flight.  But  Solon. 
though  he  was  now  very  old  and  had  none  to  secottO 
him,  appeared  in  public,  and  addressed  himself  M 
the  citizens ;  sometimes  upbraiding  them  with  their 
past  indiscretion  and  cowardice,  and  sometimes  ex< 
horting  and  encouraging  them  to  stand  up  for  their 
liberty.  Then  it  was,  that  he  spoke  those  memon- 
ble  words;  "  It  would  previously  have  been  easiet 
*'  for  them  to  repress  the  advances  of  tyranny,  and 
"  prevent  it's  establishment :  but  now,  that  it  was  cs> 
"  tablished,  and  grown  to  some  height,  it  would  be 
**  more  glorious  to  effect  it's  demolition."  Finding 
however  that  their  fears  prevented  their  attcudiog 
to  what  he  said,  he  returned  to  his  own  house>  and 
placed  his  weapons  at  the  street-door  with  these 
words,  "  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  defend  my 
"  country  and  it's  laws."  This  was  his  last  public 
effort.  Though  some  exhorted  him  to  tly,  he  look 
no  notice  of  their  advice,  but  was  composed  eno^ 
to  make  verses>  in  which  he  thus  reproaches  j 
Athenians : 
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If  fear  or  folW  hai  your  rights  betrayed. 
Let  not  the  fault  on  righteous  heaven  be  laid. 
You  gave  them  guards ;  you  raised  your  tyrants  high. 
To  fix  the  heavy  yoke  tliat  draws  me  sigh. 

Many  of  his  friends,  alarmed  at  this,  told  him  the 
tyrant  would  certainly  put  him  to  death  for  it,  and 
asked  him ;  ^^  Upon  what  he  relied,  that  he  went 
*^  such  imprudent  lengths  ?**  He  answered,  ^'  Upon 
•'  old  age."  When  ^sistratus  however  had  fiiUy  es- 
tablished himself,  he  made  his  court  to  Solon,  and 
treated  him  with  so  much  kindness  and  respect,  that 
Solon  became  as  it  were  his  counsellor,  and  gave 
sanction  to  many  of  his  proceedings.  He  observed 
the  greatest  part  of  Solon's  laws,  himself  showing  the 
example,  and  obliging  his  friends  to  follow  it.  Thus 
when  he  was  accused  of  murther  before  the  court  of 
Areopagus,  he  appeared  in  a  modest  manner  to  make 
his  defence ;  but  his  accuser  dropped  the  impeach- 
ment. He  likewise  added  other  laws,  one  of  which 
was,  that  persons  maimed  in  the  wars,  should  be 
maintained  at  the  public  charge.  Yet  this,  Herar 
elides  informs  us,  was  in  pursuance  of  Solon's  plan, 
who  had  decreed  the  same  in  the  case  of  Thersippus. 
But  according  to  Theophrastus  Pisistratus,  not  So- 
lon, made  the  law  against  idleness,  which  produced 
at  once  an  increase  of  industry  in  the  country,  and 
of  tranquillity  in  the  city. 

Solon,  moreover,  attempted  in  verse  a  large  de- 
scription or  rather  fabulous  account  of  the  Atlantic 
Isle  '^  which  he  had  learned  of  the  wise  men  of  Sais, 
and  which  particularly  concerned  the  Athenians: 
but  by  reason  of  his  age,  and  not  from  his  want  of 
leisure  (as  Plato  would  have  it),  he  was  apprehen- 
sive the  work  would  be  too  much  for  him,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  complete  it.    That  business 

'<  This  fable  iII^lorted,  that  the  people  of  Atlantis  having  sub? 
dued  all  Lybia,  and  a  considenible  part  of  Europe,  threatened 
Egypt  and  Greece ;  but  the  Athenians,  making  head  against  their 
tictorions  annj,  overthrew  them  an  strmA  ftigfigmmtB,  and  con* 
finod  Ibem  to  thinr  own  lalaads 
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ot  the  hindrance,  these  verses 

I  grew  in  learning,  as  I  grow  in  yean. 


win  I 


Aad  again : 

Wine,  H'it,  and  beauty  still  their  charms  bestoir. 
Light  life's  dull  eliades,  and  cheer  us  as  vre  go. 

Plato,  ambitious  to  cultivate  and  adorn  the  snbJK 
of  the  Atlantic  Isle,  as  an  unoccupied  spot  in  aoat 
delightful  field  (to  which  also  he  had  some  cl^ 
by  his  being  related  to  Solon  ")  laid  out  magoificMl 
courts  and  enclosures,  and  erected  a  grand  entrann 
to  it,  such  as  no  other  story,  fable,  or    poem  ew 

f)ossessed.  But  as  he  began  it  late,  he  ended  fail 
ife  before  the  work  ;  so  that,  the  more  the  readers 
delighted  with  the  part  actually  written,  the  niort 
regret  he  feels  to  find  it  unfinished.  As  the  templt 
of  Jupiter  Olynipius"  in  Athens  is  the  only  one  tM 
has  not  the  last  hand  put  to  it,  so  the  wisdom  of 
Plato,  among  his  many  excellent  works,  has  left 
nothing  imperfect  except  the  Atlantic  Isle. 

Heracb'des  Ponticus  relates,  that  Solon  lived  a  con- 
siderable time  after  Pisistratiis  had  usurped  the  go- 
vernment ;  but,  according  to  Phanias  the  Ephesian'^, 

'^  Plato's  mother  was  a  descendenl  of  Solon's  brother. 

"  Under  this  title  there  were  »everal  erected  to  that  deity  U 
Athens— by  Deucalion  (Pausan.  i,  18.),  the  Pisistratids  {AikOS, 
Pol.  X.  11.),  and  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon;  which  last,  accotdim: 
lo  Livy  (xli.  20.)  was  the  only  one  by  it's  grandeur  and  niagaificeon 
worthy  of  the  god,  Suetonius  also  (Aug.  \\,)  mentiona  one 
erected  there  by  the  joint  contribution*  of  several  kings,  and  dedi- 
cated to  llie  Genius  of  Augustus  Ctcfar.  Of  these  it  is  mostproba- 
hle,  frmn  Aristotle's  account,  that  Plutarch  here  means  uie  se- 
cond. The  nhole  paragraph  involves  a  high,  but  deserved  compli- 
ment, not  only  lo  the  Critias  of  Plato,  but  to  the  rest  of  his  worlo, 
as  virtually  placed  in  parallel  with  the  other  sacred  structurei  of 
Athens ;  which,  by  their  splendour,  obtained  for  that  city  the  ho- 
nourable appellation  of  '  The  Residence  of  the  Gods.'  • 

'''  This  is  obviously  an  error  (a  very  natural  one,  the  Greek  cri- 
tics would  tell  u£,  arising  from  the  easy  coofusion  of  the  two  siiaUar 
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he  survived  that  event  at  the  utmost  not  quite  two 
years.  For  Pisistratus  began  his  tyranny  in  the 
Archonship  of  Comias,  and  (as  Phanias  states)  Solon 
died  in  the  Archonship  of  Hegestratus,  the  immediate 
successor  to  Comias.  The  story  of  his  ashes  ^  being 
scattered  about  the  isle  of  Salamis  appears  absurd 
and  fabulous ;  and  yet  it  is  related  by  several  authors 
of  credit,  and  in  particular  by  the  philosopher 
Aristotle. 

letters  ^  and  P)  as  the  ancients  only  mention  one  Phanias,  of  Eresm 
^r  Eressa,  a  city  of  Lesbos.* 

*<*  This,  we  are  told  by  'Diogenes  La^'rtius  (who  says,  that  he 
died  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  1.  621.),  was  done  afler  his  own  direc- 
tion.  In  thus  disposing  of  his  remains  either  Solon  himself,  or  his 
biographers,  imitated  the  story  of  Lycurgus,  who  left  an  express 
order,  that  his  ashes  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 
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If  wfBBTaB,  rntmiSBitKm      AdyipuM  cwtccm  /tbum   mob 

TT  79aa  Cmua^     Pi.tHt^h's  cx^moai^  agmiuM  i 

f  ^irt  zu  fzmtmMi  zke  tkr^^e*      €Z€mtfn 

FsaursA    jntum  c^vr  Brmimj.      PikUzcoias   ggmerm 

us  aandei  .liict^  mmd  fapdar  las* — agaitui   /jprcmj 

•B  jSm^mcfr  ^^      The  tUoiom  rf  tmo   Qiunic^,      Tewtple  < 

Jwpistr  CjfkoSaBLt  hc^:  fy  Tmrfmoams  Smperhus  .*  amd  dcdkwiix 

I  Frt^aexi^  imntait  mmd  reiuik.      It*s    wuxgvficence,      Penem 

^  «jw^  TiJ^fmm  SB  tax  emdegvomrt  to  regain  kis  ctOkonij^  ^  Ptd 

w  Maim  c  stcomd  hme  emvd.     Hormtims  Codes  singly  o/yme*  tk 

fWHy.    FmUkys^s  tJurd  comsdMp  :  Expioit  ^  yiMiims  Se^ToU 
^  Pbnam^  %  ^  tmierremtim  of  PiMcda^  concludes  a  pcac€  wk 

'  BoMT,     LmUrpriae  ofCla£a  ;  and  the  komcurt  vcAick  dke  recdw 

Jrom  Arms.       Tktory  ^  VderimSf   PuiUcoim's  hraiker^  ooc 
'  ike  Sgftwrt,     Puiikda  c  Jbmrtk  time  cohsmL     Roman  terror 

%  Apphu  damsus  quits  his  residence  among  ike  SdUnes^  amd  settk 

^  Rome.     Defeat  of  the  Sabincu     PubUcola's  trimntph^  demil 
mndjunerak 
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Such  is  the  character  of  Solon ;  and  therefore 
with  him  we  will  compare  Publicola,  so  surnamed 
afterward '  by  the  Roman  people  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  merit ;  for  his  paternal  name  was  Vale- 
rius ',  the  principal  author  of  the  union  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Sabines.  For  He  it  was,  who  most 
effectually  persuaded  the  two  kings  to  come  to  a 
conference,  and  to  settle  their  ditferences.  From 
this  man  Valerius  deriving  his  extraction,  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  eloquence  and  riches,  even 
while  Rome  was  yet  under  kingly  government*. 
His  eloquence  he  employed  with  great  propriety  and 
spirit  in  the  defence  of  justice,  and  his  riches  in 
relieving  the  necessitous.  Hence  it  was  obvious  to 
conclude  that,  if  the  government  should  become  re- 
publican*, his  station  in  it  would  soon  be  one  of  the 
most  eminent. 

When  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  had  made  hia  way 
to  the  throne  by  the  violation  of  all  rights*  divine 
and  human,  and  exercised  his  power  not  like  a  king 
but  like  an  oppressor  and  a  tyrant,  became  odious  and 
insupportable  to  the  people ;  by  the  unhappy  fate 
of  Lucrctia,  who  killed  herself  on  account  of  the 


■  At  the  end  of  his  first  consulship,  when  be  had  rased  his  home, 
And  humbled  the  fasces  betbre  the  majesty  of  the  people  !* 

'  The  first  of  his  family,  who  settled  at  Rome,  was  (according  to 
Livy)  Valerius  Volesus,  or  as  Feslus  and  the  Fasti  CRpitolini  call 
him,  VeluBus  a  Sabine.  (L.)  He  was  one  of  the  three  principal 
nobles,  who  followed  Tatius  to  Ugme.  (Dion.  Halic.  ii.  10.)* 

1  Plutarcb  by  this  would  iosinuate,  that  arbitrary  power  is  no 
friend  to  cloqueace.  And  undoubtedly  the  wnnt  o(  liberty  docs 
generally  depre&s  tlie  spirit,  and  restrain  the  force  of  genius:  whereas 
in  republics  and  limited  monarchies  ample  scope  is  given,  as  well 
as  frequent  occasions  afforded,  to  the  richest  tciq  of  oratory.  See 
Longin.  "1(1  I^J•.  sect.  last. 

*  Governments,  as  well  as  other  things,  pushed  to  excessive 
lengths,  often  change  to  the  contrary  extreme. 

>  Among  other  abuses,  be  had  trampled  upon  the  body  of  his 
murthered  father-io^law,  Servius  Tullius,  in  hit  war  to  the  throne. 
See  Dion.  Ualic  iv.  10.,  Liv.  i.  iS.,  &c.* 
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zvf  mnjz.r.fl  upon  her  by  the   son  of  Tan- j 

zr'    v-n  zjsz  z?iitd  to  revolt.     Lucius  Brutus 

.  .::::::j  i  zzizzz  •::'  government,    applied  li:?: 

*\*r-.:i-  i-:d  "v.:.*.  ':ii5  j-o-^ertlil  assistance  cxye 

:::  r-i-M.!*:.:  xz«:  :-?  iiziily.     While  the  peopU 

.i-zi  s^tiinei  «:c^.:i :  :3  jrive  to  one  person  thee 

/-.::.r.dad.  i.:i  *:  jc:  -p  a  j^eneral  instead  of  ak 

'  ..ur..:?  ^vj  ..icsred,  a::d  wiiiiri^Iy  yielded  liie 

:_.•:        3*  *:-^*  u.": ier  \\ hose  auspices  tiic  repi 

:^  :. .::.rc::ce.i.     When  it  appeared    however 

^..     :-.^.i.  -.-c  CcJT  tLe  thought  of  bcin^  gove 

J.  .  >.:,:c  ccrson.  but  seemed  more  ready  to  < 

.  i:  \:z'l  j.uthority,  and  indeed  proposed  and 

!:-::-c-i  :o  have  t'.vo  consuls  at  the  head  of  the  s 

.  ::ui:  crered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  that 

.if.-  i-:"g  with  Brutus,  but  lost  his  election. 

..:.:u.v  to   Brutus'  desire  Tarquinius   Collatii 

..^ ;.-    :.  5S.   :.'.ii  J-.  t;ut  she  d:s:rcd  her  tatTiv.*r  ar.d  lui^h; 

■c^   :tr  It  her  0'*zi  house.     With  her  father    Lucretius 

:*jua&  '  i.:T.\is  idiici'-vdzd  VahVicold),  aud  with  her  hu^^baiui 

..    -^i-^  Brjtui  ar.i  nuny  other  Roinaua   of  distinction, 

c.jt  -4!-  i<ci«>«cd  ir.  iVw  words  the  whole  niatlcr.   dtclarj. 

*»t  'tr^'.'incr.  not  to  outiivc  the  lo?s  of  htr  honour,   uud  cor 

«Mt  :vi  rj  IcC  the  crime  of  her  ravi>her  j:o  u:ipuni:jhcd. 

^t....    na'»:::i^t.inding  their  endeavour*  to  di>.su;ide  her  rrj 

t^--?iC  1  •^•*ei;«''  i'»  her  brt.m.     While  the  lot  wtn  i 

^  ^•^r'' iji  consternation,  Brutus,  who  till  that  time  luJ  ili. 

^BBi.  jQ  iiiioc  CO  preTent  his  being  obnoxious  to  the  tv  rant,  si 

^^^ainv  Miiard;  and  holding  it  up  to  the  a^emblv*  excLui 

'.t^tf^  ^^  blood  whicli  once  was  no  pure,  and  uhfch  no 

^  .IK  hesesable  Tillainy  of  Tarauin  could  have  polluted,  t 

^  <«rMa!  Tartquin  the  Proud,  his  wicked  wife  and   their 

^  man  m  mad  sword;  nor  will  I  ever  sufter  any  of  tJu 

^  jf  jor  other  whatsoever,  to  reign  at  Home.   '  Ve  tr«K 

i^i^V  vitness  this  my  oath.*'     At  these  words,  he  pre>L' 

•^  Collatinus,  Lucretius,  Valerius,  and  the  rc#t  oi 

^icBgaged  them  to  bind  themselves  by  the  same  %:im 

Ono.  Halic  (iv.  15.)  says,  that  Brutus  ein|>hati( 

^^»|*op^®  at  large:  that  the  conspirators  elected 

J        ^^ipgi  coMula  ;  and  that  Tarquin,  having  had  infornia 

/;         ^0k  l^wcd  to  Ronie ;  but  finding  it's  gates  shut  aga 

4.,        'jilBt'?^**^  •dmittance  into  the  camp  on  his  rtt 

ct  R 


ff 
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4^i/m  hi*  govenunent  of  Collatia,  a  city  wliidi 
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.  the  husband  oi  Lucretia,  was  appointed  his  col- 

-  legue.     Not  that  he  was  abler,  or  more  worthy  than 

-  Valerius ;  but  those  that  had  the  chief  interest  in 
-the  state,  apprehensive  of  the  return  of  the  Tar- 

-  quins,  who  were  making  great  efforts  without,  and 
f  endeavouring  to  soften  the  resentment  of  the  citi- 

-  zens  within,  were  desirous  to  place  at  their  head  the 
most  implacable  enemy  of  that  house. 

Valerius,  taking  it  ill  that  it  should  be  supposed  he 
would  not  do  his  utmost  for  his  country,  because  he 
had  received  no  particular  injury  from  the  tyrants, 
withdrew  from  the  senate,  forbore  to  attend  the 
Forum,  and  would  not  intermeddle  in  the  least  with 
public  affairs.  So  that  many  began  lo  express  their 
fear  and  concern,  lest  through  resentment  he  should 
join  the  late  royal  family,  and  overturn  the  common- 
wealth, which  as  yet  was  but  tottering.  Brutus  was 
not  without  his  suspicions  of  some  others,  and  there* 
fore  determined  to  bring  the  senators  to  their  oath 
on  a  solemn  day  of  sacrifice,  which  he  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  Upon  this  occasion  Valerius  went 
witii  the  utmost  alacrity  to  the  Forum,  and  was  the 
first  to  make  oath  that  he  would  never  give  up  the 
least  point,  or  listen  to  any  terms  of  agreement  with 
Tarquin,  but  would  defend  the  Roman  liberty  with 
his  sword ;  which  afforded  great  satisfaction  to  the 
senate,  and  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  consuls  ®. 

been  taken  from  Uie  Sabineft  by  the  elder  Tarquin.  His  father 
EgeriuB,  and  Tarauin  the  Proud,  were  first  cousins.* 

"  Thus  ended  tnc  regal  state  of  Rome,  according  to  the  common 
computation,  A.  U.  C.  244*.  But  Sir  Isaac  Newton  justly  observes, 
that  this  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  to  the  course  of  nature ;  for  we 
meet  with  no  instance  irt  all  history,  since  chronology  was  certain, 
of  seven  kings  (most  of  whom  were  slain)  reigning  so  many  years 
in  continual  succession.  By  contracting  therefore  the  reigns  of  these 
kings,  and  those  of  the  kings  of  Alba,  he  dismisses  126  years  from 
the  number  ordinarily  assigned  as  the  interval  between  Romulus 
and  Christ,  and  places  the  buildinff  of  Rome,  not  in  the  sixth  but 
in  the  thirty^ightli  Olympiad,  and  B.  C.  627.  (L.) 

Dr.  Musgrave,  however,  has  very  ably  opposed  our  great  philoso- 
pher's arguments,  in  a  Treatise  expressly  composed  on  that  subject ; 
which  receives  no  vulgar  praise,  wlien  the  editor  states  that  he  has 
heard  it  quoted  and  coipmeaded  by  Richard  Person.* 

VOL,  I.  T  ^ 
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His  actions  soon  confirmed  the  sincerity  (^ 

For  embassadors  came  from  Tarquin  wil 
calculated  to  gain  the  people,  and  instn 
treat  with  them  in  a  manner  most  likeljr' 
them :  being  directed  to  assure  them 
that  he  had  bidden  adieu  to  his  high 
was  willing  to  listen  to  verj-  moderate 
The  consuls  were  of  opinion,  that  they  i 
admitted  to  confer  with  the  people ;  bu; 
strongly  opposed  this  measure,  insisting  th; 
text  for  innovation  should  be  given  to  t 
multitude,  who  might  consider  war 
grie\'ance  than  tyranny  itself. 

After  this  other  embassadors  arrived 
polled  prince,  to  declare  that  he  would 
thoughts  of  the  kingdom,  and  lay  down  hi 
they  would  but  send  him  his  treasures  and 
fects,  that  his  family  and  friends  might  a 
subsistence  in  their  exile.  In  this,  man 
inclined  to  indulge  him,  and  Collatinus  in  ] 
agreed  to  it;  but  Brutus",  a  man  of  high  i 
quick  resentment,  ran  to  the  Forum,  and 
collogue  traitor,  for  being  disposed  to  j 
enemy  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war 
vering  the  crown,  when  indeed  it  would  hi 
to  allow  them  even  bread  in  their  exile.  ■ 
zcns  being  assembled  upon  that  occasion,  i 
nutius,  a  private  man,  was  the  tirst  whO' 
his  sentiments  to  them ;  advising  BruttH 
horting  the  Romans,  to  take  care  that  th4 
should  %ht  for  them  against  the  tyrants,  i; 
for  Ute  tyrants  against  them.    The  Romaa 

»  Dion.  Ilalic,  on  the  contmry.  Bays  ihat  the  a&uff 
in  the  senalu  witli  great  iiiihIl' ration ;  and  wIkh  it  could  i 
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^  were  of  opinion  that,  so  long  as  they  obtained  that 
^  liberty  for  which  they  began  the  war,  they  should 
^  not  reject  the  offered  peace  for  the  sake  of  the  trea- 
"isures,  but  cast  them  out  along  with  the  tyrants. 
I     In  the  mean  time,  Tarquin  made  small  account  of 
■his  effects;  but  the  demand  of  them  furnished  a 
s  pretence  for  sounding  the  people,  and  for  preparing 
IE  scene   of  treachery.      This  was  carried  on  by 
Etlie  embassadors  under  pretence  of  taking  care  of 
I  the  efiects,  part  of  which  they  said  they  were  to  sell, 
rpart  to  collect,  and  the  rest  to  send  away.     Thus 
;  they  gained  time  to  corrupt  two  of  the  best  families 
in  Rome,  that  of  the  Aquilii,  in  which  were  three 
senators,  and  the  Vitellii,  among  whom  were  two. 
All  these  were  nephews  by  the  mother's  side,  to 
CoUatinus  the  consul.     The  Vitellii  were  likewise 
allied  to  Brutus ;   for  their  sister  was  his  wife,  and 
he  had  several  children  by  her'*';  two  of  whom,  just 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity  and  being  of  their  kin- 
dred and  acquaintance,  the  Vitellii  drew  in,  and 
persuaded  to  engage  in  the  coo^iracy ;  insinuating^ 
that  by  these  means  they  might  marry  into  the  family 
of  the  Tarquins,  share  in  their  royal  prospects,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  emancipated  Srom  the  yoke  of  a 
stupid  and  cruel  fatlier.     For  h»  inflexibility  in  pu- 
nishing criminals,  they  callcil  *  cruelty  ;*  and  the 
stupidity,  which  he  had  lon^  sued  a»  a  cloke  to 
shelter  him  from  the  bloody  dt^igM  dl  the  tyrants^ 
had  procured  him  tlie  surname  of  ^  Brutus'*/  bj 
which  he  objected  not  aftervarrl  to  be  distinguished.* 
I^he  youtns,  thus  engaged,  vere  brought  u*  cod&t 
with  the  Aquilii  %  and  all  agreed  to  take  z  grtac  an£ 


*®  DionvEius  and  Lirv  ttrJr  awwAlrr*  two;  bji  Pimarci 
with  those  who  fsj  tlot  Btjum  htd  om'x^  ^jA  ztmc  Maml^  Btiiuu 
who  killed  Cssar,  wa*  <k«ces^iibd  £rv*:.  *jz^  (if  imsx^  r.i2«\  k  or 
the  latter  claic ;  or  elM;  i^t  jimuaMfZ  tv  ut  m*.  ii 
and  person  of  Brutia  iMre  y^umz.  JL  >  Ti^at  ^• 
conniftion  in  thefte  Mntitstt  tsxsua^j^p^oL.* 

"  Taiqoin  had  put  iht  itdMta  wui  "j^'J^Hmis  of  Jkaaas^  an; 
account  <n  their  wea^ilu 
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horrible  oath,  bv  drinking  together  of  the  blood", 
and  tasting  ^^  tfie  entrails  of  a  man  sacri6ced  fa 
that  purpose.  This  ceremony  was  performed  in  tke 
house  of  the  Aquilii;  and  the  room  chosen  fori! 
was,  most  appropriately,  dark  and  retired.  Buti 
slave,  named  Vindicius,  lurked  there  undiscovered 
Not  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  that  roonl; 
design,  neither  had  he  any  suspicion  of  what  n 
about  to  be  transacted ;  but  happening  to  be  diot 
and  perceiving  with  what  haste  and  concern  th^c» 
tereo,  he  stopped  short  from  fear  of  being  ^eealwi 
hid  himself  behind  a  chest ;  yet  so  that  he  could  m 
what  was  done,  and  hear  what  was  determined' 
Their  resolution  was,  to  kill  the  consuls  ;  and  baviei 
written  letters  to  this  purport  toTarquin,  theydi 
vered  them  to  the  embassadors,  who  were  at  tk 
time  guests  to  the  Aquilii  *%  and  present  at  theot 
spiracy. 

\Vhen  the  ailair  was  over,  they  withdrew ;  uL 
Vindicius,  stealing  from  his  lurking-hole,  was  m 
certain  what  use  he  should  make  of  his  acodeoft 
discovery*  and  disturbed  with  doubts.  He  thoogk 
it  shocking,  as  indeed  it  was,  to  accuse  the  sobs  s 
tlie  most  horrid  crimes  to  their  &ther  Brutus^  or  d( 


^-  Such  a  hornd  sacritkx^.  :bcT  scpfosed.  ^oold  c4i%e  c«e^ 
vncmKtT  ot  iKe  cMVftirftO'  to  ir.iiobbte  lecrecx.  C«uivptfi)k 
«me  in  poKtice  sfbervvi.  l^y  Tbis  ihcm^JK^  rite  k  nm.^^ 
iMRMnd  b\  Liv>,  or  Dhm^  Hjl.c* 

*>•  TWc  *vcu  i^rf>»*  &ci;^6e$  •  to  lAfCe*'  ils  well  jis^  - 1» 

ora^unf  t>>e,r  o«:v.v:o."c:-     P.:ir*r  *  »rcA-::i-  ii;*»-4T;i*r-  xs^^it 
M*  Kvjfcrd  tW  rvxs  ruin:.:*-  • 

**  TSfOP  «  >>itv-  -.>ec-Wii^  &  .  7Z.<  mar. 

Kmiw^  aoc  Mot.  'v  xue  ^^'i« «%  c  fi^cv^-^tw  irjc  jo 
*s^  3Kv-x'jKnes^  w-sof  M&»^  jc  ::u  istu  kite's  ? 

6v«.T  Tiv  niKSKWit  7«uh!w%  ttisirn.*.':  ziii^r  "esiaetic^.  tx  9flK  4  i:^ 
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nephews  to  their  uncle  Collatinus ;  and  it  did  not 
presently  occur  to  him,  that  any  private  Roman  wa? 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  so  important  a  secret.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  so  much  tormented  with  the 
knowledge  of  such  an  abominable  treason,  d^t  he 
could  do  any  thing  rather  than  conceal  it.  At  lengthy 
induced  by  the  public  spirit  and  humanity  of  Vale^ 
rius,  he  bethought  himself  of  applying  to  him ;  a 
man  easy  of  access,  and  willing  to  be  consulted  by 
the  necessitous,  whose  house  was  always  open,  and 
who  never  refused  to  hear  the  petitions  even  of  the 
meanest  of  the  people. 

When  Vindicius  then  came  and  discovered  to  him 
the  whole,  in  the  presence  of  his  brother  Marcus 
and  his  wife,  Valerius  astx)nished  and  terrified  at  the 
plot  would  not  let  the  man  go,  but  shut  him  up  in 
the  room,  and  left  his  wife  to  watch  the  door.  He 
afterward  ordered  his  brother  to  surround  the  late 
king's  palace,  to  seize  the  letters  if  possible,  and  to 
secure  the  servants;  while  he  himself,  with  many 
clients  and  friends  whom  he  always  had  about  him, 
and  a  numerous  retinue  of  servants,  went  to  the 
house  of  the  Aquilii.  As  they  were  gone  out,  and 
no  one  expected  him,  he  forced  open  the  doors,  and 
found  the  letters  in  the  embassadors'  room.  While 
he  was  thus  employed,  the  Aquilii  ran  home  in  the 
utmost  haste,  and  engaged  with  him  at  the  door, 
endeavouring  to  force  the  letters  from  him.  But 
Valerius  and  his  party  repelled  their  attack,  and 
twisting  their  gowns  about  their  necks,  after  much 
struggling  on  both  sides,  dragged  them  with  great 
difficulty  through  the  streets  into  the  Forum. 
Marcus  Valerius  had  the  same  success  at  the  royal 
palace,  where  he  seized  other  letters  ready  to  be 
conveyed  away  among  the  goods,  laid  hands  upon 
what  servants  of  the  king^s  he  could  find,  and  drag- 
ged them  also  into  the  Forum. 

When  the  consuls  had  put  a  stop  to  the  tumult, 
Vindicius  was  produced  by  order  of  Valerius ;  and 
the  accusation  being  lodged,  the  letters  were  read. 
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which  the  traitors  had  not  the  assurance   to  con 
diet.  A  melancholy  stillness  reigned  among  the  n 
but  a  few,  willing  to  favour  Brutus,  suggested  bao 
ment.    The  tears  of  Collatiniis,  and   the  silena 
Valerius,  gave  some  hopes  of  mercy.      But  Bf€ 
called  upon  each  of  his  sons  by  name,  and  n 
**  YoH,  Titus,  and  you,  Valerius '",  why  do  nrtJ 
"  make  your  defence  against  the  charge  ?'*     Jj 
they  had  been  thus  questioned  three  several  d 
and  made  no  answer,  he  turned  to  the  lictor^i 
said  ;  "  Yours  is  the  part  that  remains."     Tlie 
tors  immediately  laid  hold  on  the  youths,  stripj 
them  of  their  garments,  and  having  tied  their  o$ 
behind  them,  flogged  them  severely  with  theiri 
And  though  others  turned  their  eyes   aside, 
to  endure  the  spectacle,  yet  Brutus    (it  is  said), 
ther  looked  another  way,  nor  permitted  pify  -^ 
least  to  smooth  his  stern  and  angry  coiintenai 
regarding  his  sons  in  the  midst  of  their  suf 
with  a  threatening  aspect,  till  they  were    exi 
upon  the  ground,  and  their  heads  cut  off  with 
He  then  departed,  leaving  the  rest  to   bis  col 
This  was  an  action,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  praiM 
to  condemn  with  propriety.     For  either   the  ex< 
of  virtue  raised  his  soul  above  the  influence  of. 
passions,  or  else  the  excess  of  resentment  depn 
It  into  insensibility.     Neither  the  one  nor  the  ^ 
was  natural,  or  suitable  to  the  human  faculties 
was  either  divine  or  brutal.     It  is  more  eqiiil. 
however)  thatour  judgement  should  give  it's  saof 
to  the  glory  of  this  great  man,  than  that  our 

'*  The  name  of  Brutus'  second  son  was  not  Valetiut, 
beriiu. 

■'  L ivy  gives  a  different  account  of  Unitus'  behaviour:  u 
inlrr  mane  Umpru  patrr,  vidtusqite  ct  o.t  tjus,  xprctaciilo  estet,  « 
neitie  atiimo  pnfrin  inter  puMicic  parn/e  niinisterium.  Then  Ct 
not  be  a  more  striking  spectacle,  Uian  the  countenance  aTDnil 
for  anguish  sal  mixed  wilJi  dignity,  and  he  could  not  conceal 
father,  tliougli  lie  suppiirted  the  niuj;istrule.  Liv,  ii.  3.  ( L.)  U 
Halif.  fv;  2.1  agrees  with  Plutarch,  titat  wlialever  he  might  ffxh 
showed  lurither  (jriufnor  [lity  at  the  time  of  the  uxecutiou.'' 
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ncss  should  incline  us  to  doubt  his  virtue.  For  the 
Komans  look  upon  it  as  a  less  glorious  work  for 
Komulus  to  have  built  the  city,  than  for  Brutus  to 
have  founded  and  established  the  commonwealth. 

After  Brutus  had  left  the  tribunal,  the  thought  of 
what  had  been  done  involved  the  rest  in  astonish- 
ment, silence,  and  horror.  But  the  easiness  and  for- 
bearance of  Collatinus  gave  fresh  spirits  to  the 
Aquilii ;  they  begged  time  to  make  their  defence, 
and  desired  that  their  slave  Vindicius  might  be  re- 
stored to  them,  and  not  remain  with  their  accusers. 
The  consul  was  inclined  to  grant  their  request,  and 
dismiss  the  assembly;  but  Valerius  would  neither 
suffer  the  slave  to  be  taken  from  among  the  crowd, 
nor  the  people  to  dismiss  the  traitors  and  withdraw. 
At  last  he  seized  the  criminals  himself,  and  called  for 
Brutus ;  exclaiming  that  Collatinus  acted  most  un- 
worthily, in  having  laid  his  collegue  under  the  hard 
j  necessity  of  putting  his  own  sons  to  death,  and  then 
inclining  to  gratify  the  women  by  releasing  the  be- 
trayers and  the  enemies  of  their  country.  Collatinus 
upon  this,  losing  all  patience,  commanded  Vindicius 
to  be  taken  away :  the  lictors  made  way  through  the 
crowd,  seized  the  man  and  came  to  blows  with  such 
as  endeavoured  to  rescue  him.  The  friends  of  Va- 
lerius stood  upon  their  defence,  and  the  people  cried 
out  for  Brutus.  Brutus  returned,  and  silence  being 
made,  he  said  ;  "  It  was  enough  for  him  to  have  pro- 
**  nounced  judgement  upon  his  own  sons ;  as  for  the 
"  rest,  he  left  tliem  to  the  sentence  of  the  peo- 
*'  pie,  who  were  now  free,  and  any  one  that  chose 
*'  might  come  forward  in  their  defence."  They  did 
not  however  wait  for  pleadings,  but  immediately  put 
it  to  the  vote,  and  with  one  voice  condemned  them 
to  die  ;  upon  which,  they  were  beheaded.  Collati- 
nus, it  seems,  was  somewhat  suspected  before,  on 
accotmt  of  his  near  relation  to  the  royal  family  ;  and 
his  second  name  was  obnoxious  to  the  people,  who 
abhorred  the  very  word  '  Tarquiu.'     But,  upon  this 
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occasion,  he  hatl  provoked  tliism  he.ytmd  e^pTeasim; 
and  therefore  he  voluntarily  resign«i  the  consulihlp 
ami  retired  from  the  city'".  A  new  election  cott- 
scquently  was  held,  and  Valerius  was  chosen  inb 
stead  WftUi  great  honour,  as  a  proper  mark  of  gnt 
tudc  for  his  patriotic  zeal.  The  new  consul,  tliiol- 
ing  that  Vindicius  should  have  his  share  of  rewari, 
procured  a  decree  of  the  people  that  he  should  t^ 
ceive  the  freedom  of  the  city,  which  had  never  bea 
conferred  upon  a  slave  hcforc  ;  and  that  he  shouldbc 
enrolled  in  what  tribe  he  pleased,  and  give  his  suf- 
frage with  it.  For  other  frcedmen  Appius,  wishii^ 
to  make  himself  popular,  procured  a  right  of  vod^ 
long  afterward.  The  act  of  enfranchising  a  slave  b 
to  tliis  day  called  Vuidicta,  as  we  are  told,  irom  ttiu 
Vindicius '^ 

The  neiit  steps  taken  were,  to  give  up  tJie  goodi 
of  the  Tarquins  to  he  plundered,  and  to  level  ttcii 
palace  and  their  other  houses  with  the  ground,  'fbo 
pleasantcst  part  of  the  Campus  Martius  had  been  in 
their  possession,  and  this  was  now  consecrated  to  the 
god  Mars'-^.  It  happened  to  be  the  time  of  harvest, 
and  the  sheaves  then  lay  upon  the  ground  ;  but  as  it 
was  consecrated,  they  thought  it  not  lawful  to  thresh 
the  corn,  or  to  make  use  of  it ;  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple therefore  took  it  up  in  baskets,  and  threw  it  iota 
the  river.   The  trees  were  also  cut  down  and  thrown 


'•  Tliroii^h  A  pre. 
i-ariance  both  wiUi  Plutwcli  and  Luy. 


t  part  of  this  Ktorj',  Dion.  Halic.  {v.  2.)  u  it 
lutwcli  and  Luy.     Hut  some  parts  of  his  tmt- 
rfttive  lire  scitrcely  coosistcnt  with  his  Ott-n  portrait  of  the  MUtrte 
Brutus.* 

'*  Thcrr  were  three  modes  of  regular  emnncipalion,  but  none  of 
them  gave  the  right  of  nuffrage.  It  was  only  in  the  ihir,!  generaltoi^ 
thttt  pcrrecl  citispn!>hip  was  atlained.  In  the  multiplied  rpgtdadoM 
of  municipal  law  howtvcr,  wt  enlifchtcned  tbrcigiicr,  like  Pluwdi^ 
might  purdonubly  tall  into  niisapprdienEioiut.  For  the  ntune  vimdida 
otlitT  lourccs  ore  ussigncd  by  etymologists.* 

'■*  Plutarch  should  n a vo  £» id,  •  rt-consecratt'd.'     For  it  liatl  been    1 
devnied  to  that  god  in  ihc  limc-r>f  Rormilus,  as  well  adapted  tomBi- 
liiry  exercuos,  as  apprar^s  rrotu  his  lans  :  bnt  the  Tarquina  bad  w> 
crilegiously  converted  itto  tlieirtmit  u«e,    (Dion, Halic.  v,  2.) 
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in  after  it,  and  the  ground  left  entirely  without  fruit 
or  produce,  for  the  service  of  the  god  ^^  A  great 
quantity  of  different  sorts  of  things  being  thus  thrown 
in  together,  they  were  not  carried  far  by  the  cur- 
rent, but  only  to  the  shallows  where  the  first  heaps 
had  stopped.  There  every  thing  rested,  finding  no 
farther  passage,  and  the  whole  was  bound  still  faster 
by  the  river :  for  that  washed  down  to  it  a  great 
quantity  of  mud,  which  not  only  enlarged  but  ce* 
niented  the  mass  ;  and  the  current,  far  from  dissolv* 
ing  it,  by  it*s  gentle  pressure,  gave  it  additional 
firmness.  The  bulk  and  solidity  of  this  mass  received 
continual  accessions,  most  of  what  was  brought  down 
by  the  Tiber  settling  there.  It  is  now  an  island 
sacred  to  religious  uses  '^,  several  temples  and  por- 
ticos having  been  built  upon  it,  and  is  called  in  La* 
tin.  Inter  duos  pontes  ^^  the  island  *  between  the 
two  bridges/  Some  say,  however,  that  this  did  not 
happen  at  the  dedication  of  Tarquin's  field,  but  many 
ages  afterward  ;  when  Tarquinia,  a  vestal,  gave 
another  adjacent  field  to  the  public,  for  which  she 
was  honoured  with  great  privileges,  particularly  that 
of  bearing  her  testimony  in  court,  a  privilege  refused 
to  all  other  women:  they  likewise  voted  her  the 

^'  A  field  so  kept  was  very  properly  consecrated  to  the  god  of 
war,  who  lays  waste  all  before  nini. 

^*  Livy  says,  it  was  secured  against  the  force  of  the  current  by 
jett^. 

^i  The  Fabrician  bridge  (hod,  Ponte  dei  quattro  Capi,  on  account 
of  a  statue  of  inarble  with  four  heads,  supposed  to  represent  Janus) 
joined  it  to  the  city  on  the  side  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  Cestian 
bridge  {hod.  Ponte  S.  Bartolomeo)  on  the  side  of  the  JanicuHue 
cate.  It  is  now  called  *•  the  isle  of  St.  Bartholomew,*  from  a  church 
Duilt  upon  it  in  honour  of  that  saint.  Tlie  story  is  rendered  the 
more  credible,  if  we  consider  that  the  rapidity  of  the  river  was  at 
that  season  much  diminished  by  the  summer  heats,  that  tlie  trees 
cut  down  in  the  Campus  Mortius  would  not  easDy  be  carried  down 
by  itsforce^  and  tliat  the  Romans  probably  (as  Livy  observes,  ii.5.) 
would  assist  it  by  their  labours,  to  give  it  as  much  stability  as  pos- 
eiblc  for  tlieir  temples,  porticos,  &c.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  pointed  at  its  extremities,  and  not  much  unlike  a  ship  in  it's 
general  appearance.* 
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liberty  of  mnrrying",  but  of  this  she  declined  J 
avail  licrsclf.  This  is  the  account,  though  seemilJ 
fabulous,  which  some  give  of  the  matter.  3 

Tarquin,  hopeless  of  re-ascending  the  throoe^ 
stratagem,  applied  to  the  Tuscans,  who  afforded  Ui 
a  kind  reception,  and  prepared  to  conduct  him  bad 
with  an  immense  force.  The  consuls  led  the  Roma 
troops  against  them  ;  and  the  two  armies  werednvi 
up  in  certain  consecrated  parcels  of  ground,  the  on 
called  the  Arsian  grove,  the  other  the  Yl^suvian  ma 
dow.  When  they  came  to  ciiargc,  Aruns  the  ! 
Tarquin  and  Brutus  the  Roman  consul  "  met  e 
other,  not  by  accident,  but  by  design.  Stimuli ., 
by  hatred  and  resentment,  the  one  against  the  tyni 
and  enemy  of  his  country,  the  other  against  tfa 
author  of  his  banishment,  they  spurred  their  horx 
to  the  encounter.  As  they  engaged  rather  wil 
fury  than  with  judgement,  they  laid  themselves  opa 
and  fell  by  each  other's  hand.  The  battle,  whoc 
onset  was  so  dreadful,  had  a  not  less  dreadful  coi 
elusion:  the  carnage  was  prodigious,  and  equal  o 
both  sides,  till  at  length  the  armies  were  separate 
by  a  storm.  J 

Valerius  was  in  the  utmost  perplexity,  as  he  kflfl 
not  which  side  had  the  victory,  and  found  his  tm 
as  much  dismayed  at  the  sight  of  their  own  deadJ 
animated  by  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy.  So  gtM 
indeed  was  the  carnage,  that  it  could  not  be  di«d| 
guished  which  had  the  advantage ;  and  each  arm; 
having  a  near  view  of  their  own  loss,  and  only  guesi 

>*  From  this  passage  it  a]>pear8,  and  A.  Geiliiu  (vi.  ".)  aiBnu 
that  the  TCBtals  nad  not  originally  the  privilege  of  marrying  evci 
afler  their  thirty  ycaT&  of  [inestliood  were  expired.  It  was  tSia 
ivard,  however,  made  general." 

'!  Drutus  is  deservedly  reclioned  among  the  most  illuMrtoa 
heroes.  He  restored  liberty  to  his  country,  secured  it  with  lb 
blood  of  his  own  Rons,  and  died  in  dercnding  it  against  k  Qrml 
The  Romans  subsequently  erected  his  statue  m  the  Capitol,  w*"— 
he  was  placed  in  tliemidstof  the  kings  of  Rome,  with  a  luikeaai 
in  bin  hand. 
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itig  at  tlial  of  their  adversaries,  were  inclined  to 
think  themselves  vanquished  ratlier  than  victorious. 
When  night  came  on — such  a  night,  as  one  might 
imagine  after  a  day  so  bloody — and  both  camps  were 
hushed  in  silence  and  repose,  the  grove  (it  is  said) 
shook,  and  a  loud  voice  proceeding  from  it  declared, 
that  "  the  Tuscans  had  lost  one  man  more  than  the 
"  Romans."  The  voice  was,  undoubtedly,  divine''^: 
for  immediately  the  Romans  recovered  their  spirits, 
and  the  field  rung  with  acclamations ;  while  the 
Tuscans,  struck  with  fear  and  confusion,  deserted 
their  entrenchments,  and  most  of  them  dispersed. 
Those  that  remained,  who  were  not  quite  five  thou- 
sand, the  Romans  took  prisoners,  and  plundered  the 
camp.  When  the  dead  were  numbered,  there  were 
found  on  the  side  of  the  Tuscans  eleven  thousand 
three  hundred,  and  on  that  of  Ihe  Romans  as  many, 
excepting  one.  This  battle  is  said  to  have  been 
fought  on  the  last  day  of  February.  Valerius  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  was  the  first  consul 
who  made  his  entry  in  a  chariot  and  four.  The  oc- 
casion rendered  the  spectacle  glorious  and  venerable, 
not  invidious,  and  (as  some  would  have  it)  grievous 
to  the  Romans;  for,  if  that  had  been  the  case,  the 
custom  would  not  have  been  so  zealously  kept  up, 
nor  would  the  ambition  to  obtain  a  triumph  have 
continued  so  many  ages.  The  people  were  pleased 
likewise  with  the  honours  paid  by  Valerius  to  the 
remains  of  his  eollegue,  his  burying  him  with  so 
much  pomp,  and  pronouncing  his  funeral  oration ; 
with  whicli  last  the  Romans  were  so  generally  grati- 
fied, or  rather  so  much  delighted,  that  afterward  all 
their  great  and  illustrious  men,  upon  their  decease, 

*'  It  waa  said  to  be  the  Toice  of  the  god  Pan,  (L.)  Livy  (ii.  7.) 
ascribes  it  to  Sylvanus,  Dion.  Halic.  to  Founus.  I'an,  one  of  Bac- 
chus' officers,  was  the  first  who  made  use  of  stratagem  to  terrify 
tbe  enemy's  army,  whence  (according  to  some)  tlit  name  of '  panii 
terrors.'  See  however  I'lut.  Otf.  Ini.  ■<"  OrijiJ:  ,$'.  (I'oljaii.  S 
t.  '2.)  Dion.  Ilalic.  differe  from  1'Iulardi  ni  the  sequel  of 
story.* 
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had  tlieir  eacomiuin  Irom  persons  of  distinctii 
This  funeral  oration    was   more   ancient   than 
among  the  Greeks ;  unless  we  allow  that  Solon,; 
Anaximeiies  the  orator    at&rms,  was   the  autboi 
this  custom. 

But  what  offended  and  exasperated  the    peO| 
was  this :    Biutus,  whom    they  considered    as 
father  of  liberty,  refused  to  rule  alone,  and  togi 
liimselfa  first  and  a  second  coliegue;  '*  Yet  tbism 
said  they,  *'  grasps  the  whole  authority,  and  is 
*'  successor  not  to  the  consulate  of  Brutus,  to  wl 
**  he  has  no  right,  but  to  the  tyranny  of  Tarqj 
"  To  what  purpose  is  it  in  words  to  extol  BrnI 
"  and  in  deeds  to  imitate  Tarquin;  while  lie  hui 
•'  the  rods  and  axes  carried  beibre  himself  alone,  ai 
•'  sets  out  from  a  mansion  more  stately  than  theFX)}' 
"  palace  which  he  has  demolished  ?  "     Valerius, 
is  true,  lived  in  a  house  too  lofty  and  superb  im  tl 
Velian  eminence,  which  commanded  the  Forum  ai 
every  thing  that  pa^^sed ;  and  as  ihe  avenues  we 
difficult,  and  the  ascent  steep,  when  he  came  doi 
from  it  his  appearance  was  extremely  imposing,  ai 
resembled  the  state  of  a  king  more  than   that  d 
consul.     But  he  soon  showed,  of  what  consequen 
it  is  for  persons  in  high  stations  and  authuritjr 
have  their  ears  open  to  truth  and  good  advice,  n 
than  to  flattery.     For  when  his  friends  informed 
that  most  people  thought  he  was  taking  wrongs 
he  made  no  resistance  nor  expressed  any  resenta 
but  hastily  assembled  a  number  uf  workmen  whi 

-?  Funeral  ointions  were  not  in  use  among  ilic  Oreclu, 
battle  of  Maralhon  (as  Diod,  Sic.  atfimis.  xi.  aa.)  which  was      _ 
years  lifter  the  death  of  Brittua.  (I„)     Public  gomes  w«re  celd 
at  the  obsequiiis  of  their  great  men,  but  the  law  whicli  ord 
their  cloeei  wa«  of  much  later  iiiBtitutioii.    Pluiardi  assigns  to  it  < 
earl}'  a  date,  when  he  nscribes  it  to  Solon.*    Thi;  heroes  of  Ua 
thiuidid,  indeed,  well  deserve  u  panegyric  i  and  the  Grecians  ne 

fronted  it  but  to  those,  who  were  slain  figbliDg  fur  tlieir  coant 
It  this  respect,  the  ciutotn  of  the  lEomans,  as  Dion,  Halic.  it. 
obit^rves,  was  more  equitable;  fi)r  they  honoured  with  Uioee  pi^ 
niurks  of  regard  such,  as  had  served  their  country  in  any  capiujt 
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\eas  yet  night,  who  entirely  demolished  his  house ; 
so  that,  when  the  Romans  in  the  morning  assembled 
to  look  upon  it,  they  admired  and  ador^  his  mag- 
nanimity ;  but  at  the  same  time  grieved  to  behold  so 
grand  and  magnificent  an  edifice  ruined  by  the  envy 
of  the  citizens,  as  they  would  have  lamented  the 
death  of  a  great  man,  who  had  fallen  as  suddenly 
and  by  the  same  cause.  It  gave  them  pain  likewise 
to  see  the  consul,  who  had  now  no  home,  obliged  to 
take  shelter  in  another  man's  house.  For  Valerius 
was  entertained  by  his  friends,  till  the  people  pro* 
vided  a  piece  of  ground  for  him,  where  a  less  stately 
house  was  built,  on  the  spot  upon  which  the  temple 
of  Victory  now  stands  ^^ 

Desirous  to  make  his  high  office,  as  well  as  him* 
self,  rather  agreeable  than  formidable  to  the  people, 
he  ordered  the  axes  to  be  separated  from  the  rods ; 
and  directed  that,  whenever  he  went  to  the  great 
assembly,  the  rods  should  be  vailed  in  respect  to  the 
citizens,  as  if  in  them  resided  the  supreme  power : 
a  custom,  which  the  consuls  observe  to  this  day^. 
The  people  were  not  aware,  that  by  this  he  did  not 
lessen  his  own  power  (as  they  imagined)  but  only  by 
moderation  obviated  and  cut  off  all  occasion  of  envy, 
and  gained  as  much  authority  to  his  person,  as  he 
seemed  to  forego  in  his  office :  for  they  all  submitted 
to  him  with  pleasure,  and  were  so  much  charmed 
with  his  behaviour,  that  they  gave  him  the  name  of 

^  Plutarch  has  it,  *  where  the  temple  called  Vicus  Publicus  now 
itands.*  He  had  found  in  the  historians  vica  potte^  which  in  the 
old  Latin  signifies  '  victory ;'  but  as  he  did  not  understand  it,  he 
substituted  Ficus  PubUcus^  which  would  here  have  no  sense  at  all. 
(L.)  The  name  Viae  Pota  occurs  in  Livy  (ii.  7.)»  and  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  inncere  and  potWL  The  prohibition  subseouently 
issued,  that  no  patrician  should  reside  near  the  Capitol,  Plutarch 
elsewhere  ascribes  to  this  event ;  but  Livy  (vi.  20.)  makes  it  poste* 
rior  to  the  condemnation  of  Manlius,  who  after  having  saved  that 
building  from  the  Gauls,  was  suspected  of  aspiring  to  soverrign 
power,  and  upon  that  account  precipitated  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.* 

'9  The  axes  too  were  still  borne  before  the  consols,  when  they 
were  in  the  field. 
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Marcus  Miniitias ;  and  a  large  sura  was  colli 

for  a  hundred    and  thirty  tliousand    persons 

taxed,  though  llie  orphans  and  widows  &\ 

cused. 

These  matters  thus  regulated,  he  procured  Lwl 
tius,  the  father  of  the  injured  Lucretia,   to  be  a 
pointed  his  coUegue.     To  Iiim  he  gave  the  £»c 
(as  they  are  called)  together  witii  the  precedenct 
the  older  man  ;  and  tliia  mark  of  respect  to  agi 
continued  ever  since.     As  Lucretius  died  a  fcwi 
afterward,  another  election  was  held,  and  Ml 
Horatius  '^  was  appointed  in  his  room  for   Um 
mainder  of  the  year. 

About  that  time,  Tarquin  making  prepan 
for  a  second  war  against  the  Romans,  a  great 
digy  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  This  prince, 
yet  upon  the  throne,  had  almost  finished  the  U 
if"  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  when  either  by  the  dire 
of  an  oracle  ■'%  or  from  some  whim  of  bis    ow] 


rceBsary  sums  for  Uie  service  of  the  public 

ltd  emba&sudors,  aiid  provide  tliem       '  *  ' 


•a 

hoi 


to  furnish  tlte  nei 

snd  otlier  necewaries.     A  genera]  could  not  obtain  the  h_ 
a  (Humph,  till  he  had  giveo  them  a  faithl'ul  account  oT  ti._ 
which  he  hud  (nken,  and  coDfirmed  it  by  an  onth.      Ther«.l 
first  only  two  ijuastors,  but  when  the  Koroan  empire  ww  c< 
ably  enlarged,  their  iiumb(.'r  was  increased.     Their   office, 
frequently  discharged  by  persons  who  had  been  consuls,  «■ 
fint  Uep  la  ureat  employments.  (L.)     Plutarch  seenw  to  nb 
thedste  of  their  fint  institution;  seealsoLivyiv.il.      But  Tm 
(Ann.  xi.  2^. )  o&signs  them  to  the  sra  of  the  kings,   aud  b 
it  was  sixty-three  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  F 
right  of  electing  them  was  transferred  to  the  |>cople.     OTll 
bably.  Plutarch  here  speaks.* 

>>  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

^'  It  was  a  usual  thing  to  place  charioLs,  &c.  on  die  tops  a, 
pies,  called  Fasti^a.  Neither  Lity,  however,  nor  Dioo.  ] 
mention  this  chariot ;  (hough  they  detail,  with  sufficient  minitf' 
the  building  of  the  temple  by  Tarquin.  1  he  increase  or  cantl_^ 
of  any  fataf  substance  was  considered  as  an  omen  of  goodHl 
fortune  reapectively.  The  enlargement  of  a  loaf  of  bread  ■ 
oven  announced  to  the  ahepherd  Perdiccas  the  crown  oC  f  ' 
(Herod,  viii.  137-);  and  the  diminution  of  the  &urtet  W^ 
(Liv.  xxi.S'J.,  xxii.  1.)  sent  tlie  decemvirs  to  lh«ii  k 
leorahonr  ihey  might  avert  the  dreadful  augury." 
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ordered  the  artists  of  Veii  to  make  an  eartlien  cha- 
riot,  which  was  to  be  placed  upon  it's  top.     Sbon 
after  this,  he  lost  the  crown.     The  Tuscans  liow- 
ever  moulded  the  chariot,  and  set  it  in  tlie  furnace  j 
but  the  case  was  very  different  with  it  from  that  of 
other  clay  in  the  fire,  which  condenses  and  contracts 
upon  the  exhalation  of  the  moisture  ;   whereas  this 
enlarged  itself  and  swelled  to  such  a  size  and  hard- 
ness, that  it  was  with  difficulty  drawn  out,  ever  after 
the  furnace  was  dismantled.     The  soothsayers  being 
of  opinion,  that  this  chaiiot  betokened  power  and 
success  to  the  persons  with  whom  it  should  remain, 
r    the  people  of  Veii  determined  not  to  give  it  up  to 
the  Romans;  but  upon  their  demanding  it  replied,- 
*'  That  it  belonged  to  Tarquin,  not  to  those  whOi 
**  had  driven  him  from  his  kingdom."     It  happened  ] 
that,  a  few  days  afterward,  there  was  a  chariot-race 
at   Veii.   which  went  off  in  tlie  usual  manner ;  ex- 
cept that  as  the  charioteer,  who  had  won  the  prize 
and  received  the  crown,  was  gently  driving  out  of 
the  ring,  the  horses  took  fright  without  any  visible 
cause  ;  and,  either  by  some  direction  of  the  gods  or 
Borne  turn  of  fortune,  ran  away  with  their  driver  at 
full    speed  toward  Rome.     It  was  in  vain  that  he 
pulled    the   reins,    or    soothed    them    with  words:  , 
he    was   obliged   to  give  way  to  their  career,  and.. 
vas   whirled    along    till  they  came  to  the  CapitoI^J 
where  they  tlnew  him  out  at  the  gate  now  called  ^| 
Ratumena".    The  Veientes,  surprised  and  terrified  , 
at  this  incident,  ordered  the  artists  to  give  up  the  g 
chariot  "*.  J 

Tarquin  the  son  of  Demaratus,  in  his  wars  with  1 
the  Sabines,  made  a  vow  to  build  a  temple  to  Jupiter  J 


*'  The  young  man's  name  was  RatumenaE.  See  Plin.  viii.  42., 
(uid  Festus  voc.  Ratumenas.''' 

i*  A  miracle  of  thU  kind,  and  not  less  extraordinary  is  Mid  to 
have  happened  in  modern  Rome.  When  poor  St.  Micnacl's  church 
waf  in  a  ruinous  condition,  Uie  horsea,  that  were  employed  ia 
drawing  stoneg  for  other  purpogea  through  the  city,  unaniraoiuljr 
agreed  to  carry  their  loads  to  St.  Michael ! 

VOL.    I.  U 


CapitoIJQus;  which  was  performed  by  Tarqu 
Proud,  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  former" 
did  not  however  consecrate  it,  for  before 
quite  finished,  he  was  expelled  from  Rome  *°. 
it  was  completed,  and  had  received  every  suit 
ornament,  Publicola  was  ambitious.of  the  hooon 
dedicating  it.  This  excited  the  envy  of  some  of 
nobility,  who  could  better  brook  his  other  bomN 
to  which  indeed,  in  his  legislative  and  miHtarya 
cities,  he  had  a  superior  claim :  but,  as  he  hai 
concern  in  this,  instead  of  granting  it  to  hicoJ 
encouraged  and  importuned  Horatius  to  apply  fl 
In  the  mean  time,  Publicola's  command  of  tbeJ 
necessarily  required  his  absence ;  and  his  attl 
ries,  seizing  this  opportunity  to  procure  aafl 
from  the  people  that  Horatius  should  dedicaq 
temple,  conducted  him  to  the  Capitol ;  a  pc 
which  they  could  not  have  gainetl,  had  Publi 
been  present.  Yet  some  say,  the  consuls  ha" 
cast  lots  for  it'',  tiie  dedication  fell  to  Herat 
and  the  expedition,  against  his  inclination,  to  1 
licola.  We  may  easily  conjecture,  however, 
they  stood  disposed,  by  the  proceedings  upon 
day  of  dedication.  This  was  the  thirteenth  of  i 
tember,  which  is  about  the  full  moon  of  the  mi 
Metagituion  ;  when  prodigious  numbers  of  all  r 
being  assembled,  aud  silence  enjoined,  Hon 
oiler  the  other  ceremonies  took  hold  of  one  o^ 
gate-posts  (as  the  custom  is),  and  was  going  t 

>'  Livy  (i.  46.1  has  tlio  same  doubt  upon  this  subject,  t 
Bcems  inclioed  to  ihe  former  opinion.  But  Dion.  Holjc.  haf  fl 
(iv.  2.)  by  indisputable  orgiunents,  that  Lucius  and  AniBa  , 
nius  were  the  f^randchildren  of  the  elder  Tarquin.* 

•"This  temple  was  two  hundred  t'ect  long,  and  upward  o^ 
hundred  and  eighty-five  broad.     I'he  t'runt  was  adorned  witf-°' 
row*  of  columns,   and    the  aides   with   two.    In  tfae  nat 
three  shrinci,  nne  of  Jupiter,  another  of  Juno,   and  iha  i 
Minerva.     See  a  description  of  it  in  Dion,  tlalic.  iv.  IS. 

••  Livy  says  positively  (ii.  8.). '  tbcy  ta*t  lots  for  it.'     

him  Plutarch  Rems  to  fidve  taken  the  senuel  of  the  story.  (L.) 
— ■  n  Mf;h  honour,  becnuoe  the  name  of  the  dedicator  we*  iascr 


ward  at 
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nounce  the  prayer  of  consecration.  But  Marcus 
the  brother  of  PubUcola,  who  had  stood  foi'  some 
time  by  the  gates  watching  his  opportunity,  cried 
out ;  "  Consul,  your  son  lies  dead  in  the  camp." 
This  gave  great  pain  to  all,  who  heard  it  ■-  but  the 
consul,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  rephed,  "  Then 
*'  cast  out  the  carcase  where  you  please,  I  admit  of 
*'  no  mourning  upon  this  occasion  ;"  and  so  pro- 
ceeded to  finish  the  dedication.  The  intelligence 
however  was  a  fabrication  of  Marcus,  who  hoped 
thus  to  prevent  Horatius  from  completing  what  he 
was  about.  But  his  presence  of  mind  is  equally  ad- 
mirable, whether  lie  immediately  perceived  the 
falsity,  or  believed  the  account  to  be  correct  without 
betraying  any  emotion  upon  it. 

The  same  fortune  attended  the  dedication  of  the 
second  temple.  The  first  built  by  Tarquin,  and  de- 
dicated by  Horatius  as  we  have  related,  was  sub- 
sequently destroyed  by  fire  in  the  civil  wars". 
Sylla  rebuilt  it,  but  did  not  live  to  consecrate  it  j 
upon  which  the  dedication  of  this  second  temple  fell 
to  Catuius.  It  was  again  destroyed  in  the  troubles, 
which  happened  in  the  time  of  Vitellius ;  and  a  third 
was  built  by  Vespasian,  who  with  his  usual  good  for- 
tune put  the  last  hand  to  it,  but  did  not  see  it  demo- 
lished, as  it  was  soon  nfterward:  happier  in  this  re- 
spect than  Sylla,  who  died  before  his  was  dedicated, 
Vespasian  died  before  his  was  destroyed.  For,  im- 
mediately after  his  decease,  the  Capitol  was  burned. 

*'  After  its  destruction  in  the  wars  between  Syllu  and  Marius 
(A.  U.  C.  669)  Sylla  rebuilt  it  with  columns  of  luarblt-,  wliich  he 
hud  taken  out  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  OlyiupiuB  at  Athens,  and 
transported  to  Rome.     But  (as  Plutarch  observes)  he  did  not  live 
10  consecrate  it ;  and  he  was  heard  to  s&y,  as  he  was  dying,  that  his 
leaving  tliat  temple  to  be  dedicated  by  another  was  the  only  un- 
fortunate circumstance  of  his  life.  (L.)     It  waa  burned  a  second 
time,  when  Viiellius  was  besieging  Flavius  Sabinus  in  the  Capitol ; 
but  whether  by  the  beaiegers  or  besieged,  as  Tacitus  (Hi*t.  iii. 
71,  7S.)  states,  is  doubtful.     Vespasian  restored  it  the  year  follow- 
ing ;  and  the  last -mentioned  historian  (Hist.  iv.  S3.)  details  all  the 
ceremonies  used  upon  the  occasion.     It  was  finitliy  rebuilt 
mitian,  and  inscribed  (at  Suetonius  affirois)  with  oil  a 
any  tnenlion  of  it's  original  founder.* 
OS 
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The  foarth,  which  is  now  standing  was  boiltail 
dedicated  by  Domitian.  Tarqutn  ia  said  to  bnes- 
pended  thirty  thousand  pounds*  weight  of  i9ik 
upon  the  foundations  alone }  but  the  j^reatett  wuM^ 
of'  which  any  private  man  is  supposed  to  be  nowpi- 
sessed  in  Home,  would  not  detray  the  expemtl  tf 
the  mere  gilding  of  the  present  temple,  wiiA 
amounted  to  more  than  twelve  thousand  talenb'. 
The  pillars  are  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  thetbidnM 
was  in  most  exact  proportion  to  their  length,  •w\m 
we  saw  them  at  Athens:  upon  being  cut  howeict 
and  polished  anew  at  Home,  they  gained  less  in  At 
polish,  than  they  lost  in  the  proportion  j  for  tlMff 
beauty  is  injured  by  their  appearing  too  slender  fa 
their  height '".  But  after  admiring  the  inagnifieeMi 
of  the  Capitol,  if  any  one  were  to  go  and  see  a  git 
lery,  a  hall  or  bath,  or  the  apartments  of  the  wonci 
in  Domitian's  palace;  what  is  said  by  £pichannuS4tf 
a  prodigal, 

I  Your  lavUh'd  Etores  apeak  not  the  liberal  mind. 

But  (he  dleease  of  giving, 

he  might  apply  to  that  emperor  in  some  such 

ner  as  this :  "  Neither  piety,  nor  niagnificeDcei 
*'  appears  in  your    expense;  you  have  the  diseasr 

**Livy  (i,  55.)  judieioiiBly  prefers  the  more  moderate  cslimali 
of  Fabius,  an  eldijr  historian,  to  that  of  Fiso,  whom  I'luurcfc 
seems  to  follow.*  The  great  internal  between  the  wealth  ol'prinU 
citizens  in  a  free  country,  and  that  of  the  subjects  of  an  arbiuvf 
monarch,  is  highly  deserving  of  remark.  In  Trajan's  tini*  tlxit 
was  not  a  private  man  in  Rome  worth  200,000/.;  whereas  un^ 
the  commonwealth  jEmiliiui  Scaurus,  in  his  sdileship,  eiecud  ■ 
temporary  theatre  which  cost  about  500,000^. ;  Marcus  Crawus  had 
an  estate  in  land  of  above  a  nullion  a  year :  L.  Cornelius  BaJbus  Mk 
by  will  to  every  Roman  citizen  twenty-five  denarii,  which  luuouott 
to  about  sixteen  shillings  of  our  money ;  and  many  )>riv»t4)  aeO 
among  the  Romans,  niore  for  ostentation  than  for  service,  train- 
tained  from  ten  to  twenty  tliousond  slaves.  No  wonder  then  that 
ihe  slaves  once  took  up  arms,  and  went  to  war  with  the  conunon- 
wealth, 

'•'  Tlic  Ronutn  artists,  by  the  concession  of  their  own  wriMn, 
were  always  both  in  taste  tind  execution  inferior  to  those  «f  OrMO^ 
See  Ilor.  Hp.  to  Aug.,  and  Art.  P»et.' 
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"  of  building;  like  Midas  of  old,  you  would  turn 
"  every  tiling  to  gold  and  niarble.""  So  much  for 
this  subject. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Tarquin.  After  the  great 
battle,  in  which  his  son  was  killed  in  single  combat 
by  Bfutus,  he  iled  to  Clusiiitn,  and  begged  assist- 
ance of  Laras'^  Porscna.  the  most  poweifu!  prince 
in  Italy,  and  a  man  of  eminent  worth  and  honour. 
Porsena  protniiwd  him  succours'"';  and,  in  the  tirst 
place,  sent  to  the  Romans,  commanding  them  to 
receive  Tarquin.  Upon  their  refusal,  he  declared 
war  against  them;  and  having  informed  them  of 
the  time  when,  and  the  place  where,  he  intended 
to  make  his  assault,  he  marched  thither  accordingly 
with  a  considerable  army.  Publicoia,  who  was  then 
absent,  was  chosen  consul  the  second  time*' ;  and 
with  him  Titus  Lucretius.  Returning  to  Rome, 
and  desirous  to  outdo  Porsena  in  spirit  *%  he  built 
the  town  of  Sigliuria,  notwithstanding  the  enemy's 
approach  ;  and  when  at  an  immense  expense  he  had 
finished  the  walls,  he  placed  in  it  a  colony  ot'  seven 
hundred  men,  as  if  he  held  his  adversary  very  cheap. 
Porsena  however  assaulted  it  in  a  spirited  manner, 
drove  out  the  garrison,  and  pursued  the  fugitives  so 
close,  that  he  was  very  near  entering  Rome  along 
with  them.  But  Publicoia  met  him  without  the 
gates,  and  engaging  liim  by  the  side  of  the  river, 

*'  Many  uaminentatoK  rcgaid  this  as  a  name  of  honour,  imply- 
ing tlie  hen*  of  tlie  twelve  Lucunions,  or  dodecarchy  of  Etnuia  ; 
but  Dion.  Halic.  t,  4.,  considers  it  as  a  private  name.* 

**  Beside  that  Porsena  was  willing  to  assist  a  dislrcBsed  king,  he 
considered  the  Tarquuis  as  his  countrymen,  on  account  of  their 
Tuscan  extraction.  But  the  announcing  of  his  plans  is  not  men- 
tioned either  by  Li*y  or  by  Dion.  Halic. 

*'  It  was  when  Publicoia  woa  consul  ihe  third  time,  and  had  for 
collegue  Horatius  Pulvillus,  according  to  Dion.  Halir.,  tliat  Por- 
sena marched  against  Rome.  (L.)  Livy,  however,  agrees  with 
Plutarch.' 

gliuria  was  not  built  at  this  time,  nor  out  of  ostentation,  as 


Plutarch  sv's ;  for  it  was  built  us  a  barrier  against  the  Latins  and 
the  Hemict,  and  not  in  the  third,  but  in  the  second  consulship  of 
Publicoia.  (L.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place,  which  Livy  [1. 55.) 
calls  Signia.  * 
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sustained  the  enemy's  attack,  who  pressed  on  l^ 
numbers;  till  at  last,  sinking  under  the  wotindi 
had  gallant]y   received,  he  was  carnetl  out  of> 
battle.    Lucretius  his  coUcgue  having  had  the  si 
fate,  the  courage  of  the  Koinans  drooped,  and  ti 
retreated   into   the  city  for  security.     The  enc 
■  making   good    their  pursuit  to  the  wooden-brid 
Koine  was  in  great  danger  of  being  taken  ;    w| 
Horatius  Codes'*,  and  with  him  two  others  of ' 
iirst  rank,  Herminius  and  Spurius  Lartius  ^°,  stoM 
them  at  the  bridge.     Horalius  had  the  sumamei 
'Codes'   from  his  having  lost  an  eye  in   war;  i 
(as  some  will  have  it)  from  the  form   of  his  noa 
which  was  so  extremely  flat  that  both  his  eyes,  < 
well  as  eye-brows,  seemed  to  be  joined  together;  i 
that  when  the  vulgar  intended  to  call  him  Cyclop 
by  a  misnomer  they  called  him  Codes,   which  nan 
he  retained*'.     This  man.  standing  at  the  head 
the  bridge,  defended  it  against  the  enemy,  till  tl 
Romans  broke  it  down  behind  him.     He  then,  •  a 
coutred  as  he  was,'   plunged  into  the  Tiber,   ti 
swam  to  the  other  side,  but  was  wounded  in  tl 
hip    with  a  Tuscan  spear.     Publicola,  struck  wi 
admiration    of  his   valour,   immediately   procured 
decree,  that  every   Roman   should  give    him     oi 
day's  provisions^' ;  and  that  he  should  have  as  m^ 

**  He  was  son  to  a.  brolhtr  of  Horatius  the  consul,  and  a1 
Ecendent  of  that  Horatius.  who  remained  victorious  in  the  ^3 
combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  under  Tullus  Hostile 
(L.)  Jn  the  account  of  this  engagement,  the  details  of  PluUr 
and  Dion.  Halic.  must  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  esi 
other.  • 

'"  In  the  Greek  text  it  is  'Lucretius,'  which  is  probably  n  at 
ruption  of  '  LartiuB,'  the  name  we  find  in  Liv-y.  (L.)  "The  ttrUi 
WM  the  Pon»  Subiiciiu.' 

"  Dion.  Halic.  says,  that  he  va&  so  called,  from  having  ]oi 
eye  in  this  battle  (which  is  the  most  probable)  ;  was  a  very  inti 
warrior,  and  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  held  out  to  the  ^ 
his  two  companions  having  retreated,  before  the  bridge  w^mIi 
down  behind  them. " 

"  He  had  pcobabljr  three  hundred  thousand  conir 
even  the  women  readdy  furniGhcd  their  quota.  (L.)  ** 
that  time,  too,  a  considerable  ecturity  at  Rome.* 
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land,  as  he  could  encircle  with  a  plough  in  one 
day.  They  erected  likewise  his  statue  in  brass  in 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  with  a  view  to  console  him 
by  this  honour  for  his  wound,  and  the  lameness 
consequent  upon  it  *'. 

While  Porsena  laid  close  siege  to  the  citj^  the 
Eomans  were  attacked  with  famine,  and  another 
body  of  Tuscans  ravaged  the  country.  Publicola, 
who  was  now  consul  the  third  time,  was  of  opinion 
that  no  operations  could  be  carried  on  against  Por- 
sena but  defensive  ones.  He  marched  out'^  how- 
ever privately  against  those  Tuscans  who  had  com- 
mitted such  ravages,  defeated  them,  and  killed  five 
thousand. 

The  story  of  Mucius"  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  pens,  and  is  variously  related :  I  shall  give 
that  account  of  it,  which  appears  the  most  credible. 
Mucins  was  in  all  respects  a  man  of  merit,  but  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  his  valour.  Having  se- 
cretly formed  a  scheme  to  take  off  Porsena,  he  made 
his  way  into  his  camp  in  a  Tuscan  dress,  where  he 
likewise  took  care  to  speak  the  Tuscan  language. 
Thus  disguised  he  approached  tlie  seat,  where  the 
king  sat  with  his  nobles  ;  and  as  he  did  not  certainly 
know  Porsena,  and  thought  it  improper  to  inquire, 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  kilted  the  person  who 
seemed  most  likely  to  be  the  king.  Upon  this  he 
was  seized,  and  examined.  In  the  mean  time,  as 
there  happened  to  be  a  portable  altar  in  the  place 
with  fire  upon  it,  where  the  king  was  about  to  offer 

"  This  defect,  and  his  havine;  but  one  eye,  prevented  his  evei 
being  consul.  (L.)  To  reconcile  Uie  site  here  assigned  to  the  statue 
with  die  accounts  given  by  Livy  (ii.  10.)  and  Dion.  Ilalic,  who 
both  state  that  it  was  placed  in  a  different  situation,  consult  A. 
Gellius  iv.  5.* 

^*  The  consuls  spread  a  report,  which  was  soon  carried  into  the 
Tuscan  camp  by  the  slaves  who  deserted,  that  the  next  day  all  the 
cattle  brougnt  thither  from  the  country  would  be  sent  to  graze 
in  ihe  fields  under  a  guard.  This  bail  drew  the  enemy  into  aa 
ambush. 

"  C.  Mucius  Cordus. 
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sacrifice,  Mucius  tfafust  his  right  hand  into  it" 
and,  while  the  flesh  was  buroiag,  kept  looking  upo 
Porsena  with  a  firm  and  menacing  aspect :  till  A 
king,  astonished  at  his  fortitude,  returned  himki 
sword  with  his  own  hand.  He  received  it  i  '  " 
left-lumd  (whence  we  are  tdkl  he  had  the  aun 
*  Scsevola,'  signifying  *  left-handed')  and  thii 
dressed  himself  to  Porsena ;  "  Your  tiircateniol 
*'  regarded  not,  but  I  am  conquered  by  your  ^ 
*'  rosity,  and  out  of  gratitude  will  declare  to  ] 
"  what  no  tbrcc  should  iiave  wrested  from  m 
"  There  are  three  hundred  Romans  that  have  fomw 
"  the  same  resolution  with  mine,  who  now  waodi 
"  about  your  camp,  watching  their  opportuDiti 
*'  It  was  my  lot  to  make  the  first  attempt,  and  I  ai 
*'  not  sorry  that  ray  sword  was  dij-ected  by  fortai 
"  against  another,  instead  of  a  man  of  so  mnt 
*'  honour;  who,  as  such,  should  rather  be  a  iria 
"  than  an  enemy  to  the  Romans."  Porsena  believi 
tliis  account,  and  was  more  inclined  to  hcarkei 
terms,  not  so  much  (in  my  opinion)  throQj^h  1  _ . 
the  three  hundred  assassins,  as  from  admiratio 
the  dignity  of  the  Roman  valour*'.  All  authors^ 
this  man  Mucius  Scsevola ",  except  Atheno 
Sandon,  who  in  a  work  addressed  to  Augustus* 
Octavia,  affirms  that  he  was  named  Posthumius. 
Publicola,  who  did  not  regard  Porsena  as  so  bft> 


*'  Livy  (ii.  12.)  e&yn,  that  Fomena  threatened  Mnciiu  wilfe 
torture  by  fire,  to  make  him  discovL-r  his  accomplices;  upon  • 
MuciuB  thrust  his  hand  into  the  flame,  to  let  him  see  that  be 
not  to  be  intimidated.  (L. )  In  the  parti culars  of  the  narrativa 
hiilorian,  Val.  Max.  (iii.  3.),  and  Plutarch  nearly  nf^rce.  T\ 
detailed  by  Dion.  Halic.  (v.  4.)  are  Bomewhat  different.  Afl 
olhoT  circumstances,  he  wholly  omits  thementioQ  of  his  bundnu 
hiR  ri^t-hand* 

"  Dion.  Halic.  however  ascribes  the  pacification  to  the  I 
ful  salty  of  Pablicola,  mentioned  above,  which  he  relates  oi 
(\neM  to  Mucitn'  exptoit.* 

*•  Mtitius  was  rewarded  with  a  large  piece  of  ground  bcliaq 
ing  la  the  public.  (L.)  Sandon,  a  stotc  nhiloiopher  cif  'I'am 
menlioned  below,  was  successively  tutor  to  Augustus  and  Tibetfa 
Ca^ar' 
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P^pcnemy  to  Rome,  but  that  he  deserved  to  l)e  takeu 
I    into  it's  friendship  and  alUance,  far  from  leAisiog  to 
'•■    refer  the  dispute  with  Tarquin  to  his  decision,  was 
!l    really  desirous    of  it ;  and  several  times  offered  to 
I    prove,  that  Tarquin  was  the  worst  of  men,  and  justly 
t    deprived  of  the  crown.    Tarquin  roughly  repljping, 
I     that  he  would  admit  of  no  arbitrator,  much  less  of 
I     Forsena,    if  he  changed  his  inind  and   forsook  bis 
I     alliance^";  Porseiia  was  ofiendcd,  and  began  to  en- 
tertain an  ill  opinion  of  him  :  and  being  solicited  by 
his  son  Aruns,  who  used  all  his  interest  tor  the 
Romans,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  on  condition  of  their  ceding  the  part  of 
Tuscany     which    they    had    conquered*",    together 
with  their  prisoners,  and  receiving  their  deserters. 
For  the  performance  of  these  conditions,  they  gave 
as  hostages  ten  young  men  and  ten  virgins,  of  the 
best  families  in  liome  ;  among  whom  was  Valeria, 
the  daughter  of  Publicola. 

Upon  the  ftith  of  this  treaty,  Porsena  had  dis- 
continued all  acts  of  hostility ;  when  the  Roman 
virgins  went  down  to  bathe,  at  a  place  where  the 
bank  forming  itself  in  a  crescent  embays  the  river 
in  such  a  manner,  an  to  make  it  quite  calm  and  UO' 
disturbed  with  waves.  As  no  guard  was  near,  and 
they  saw  none  passing  or  repassing,  they  had  a 
violent  inclination  to  swim  over,  notwithstanding 
the  depth  and  the  strength  of  the  stream  *'.  Some 
say  one  of  tliem,  named  Clnelia,  passed  it  on  horse- 
back, and  encouraged  the  other  virgins  as  they 
swam.  AVhcn  they  came  safe  to  Pubhcola,  he  nei- 
ther commended  nor  approved  tlieir  exploit;  but 
was  grieved  to  think  that  he  should  appear  inferior 

"  TIiiB  answer  is  not  recorded  by  Livy,  Bor  from  the  Btatement 
of  Dion.  Halic.  (v.  4.)  does  it  appear  at  all  probable.* 

*•  The  Romans  were  required  to  re-instate  the  Veientes  in  the 
poBseesioD  of  seven  villages,  «hicli  they  had  taken  from  them  in 
tbnnerware.  (Liv.  ii.  13.) 

*'  Here  the  historians  so  often  quoted,  Livy  and  Dion,  Halic- 
vBzy  from  Plutnrch  and  from  each  other  ;  but  to  an  extent  so  slight, 
"  ""•  to  juilify  any  detail  of  their  differences." 
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to  Porsena  in  point  of  honour,  and  that  this  _ 
enterprise  of  the  virgins  should  subject  the  Ron 
to  a  suspicion  of  unfair  proceeding.      He  took  thi 
therefore,  and  sent  them   back  to   Porsena.    1 
quin,    having    timely   intelligence    of  this,    li 
ambascade  for   them,   and    attacked    their    (__ 
■with  a  great  superiority  of  force.     They  stood,._ 
ever,  upon  their  defence  ;  and  Valeria,  the  dauri 
of  Publicola,  broke   through  the  combatants  n 
three  servants,  who  conducted  her  safe  to  Porsei 
camp.     As  the    skirmish  was  not  yet  decided  i 
the  danger  over,  Aruns  the  son  of  Porsena,  bei 
informed  of  it,  marched  up  with  all  speed,  puti 
enemy  to  flight,  and  rescued  the  Romans.     \| 
Porsena  saw  the  virgins    returned,    he    demfl 
which  of  them  was  she  that  proposed  the  design^; 
set  the  example.    Being  informed  that    Clcelia 
the  person,  he  treated  her  with  great  politet 
and,    commanding  one  of  his  own    horses   til 
brought  with   very  elegant   trappings,  made  1 
present  of  it.     Those   who   contend,    that   Q 
was  the  only  one  that  passed  the  river  on  horsdi 
allege  this  as  a  proof.     But  others  affirm,    thai 
such  consequence  can  be  drawn  from    it,    andi 
it  was  nothing  more  than  a  mark  of  honour  tOi 
from  the  Tuscan  king,  for  her  bravery.      An  eqi 
trian  statue  of  her  stands  in  the  Via  Sacra**,    vn 
it  leads  to  mount  Palatine  ;  which  some  however' 
have  to  be  Valeria's,  not  Cloelia's  statue. 

Porsena,  thus  reconciled  to  the  Romans,  gw 
many  proofs  of  his  greatness  of  mind.  Among  tl 
rest,  he  ordered  the  Tuscans  to  carry  off  not "  ^ 
hut  their  arms,  and  to  leave  their  camp  full 

visions  and  many  other  things  of  value  for 

mans.     Hence  it  is  that  even  in  our  times,  wheni 
there    is   a  sale  of  goods  belonging  to  the  pul 

'"  Dion.  Halic.  cxpreBsIy  informB  us,  that  in  his  time 
the  reign  of  AuguElus)  tftere  were  no  remains  of  that 
having  been  consumed  by  fite.  (L.)     PJioy,  however 
Jigrccs  ivith  Plutarch.* 
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diey  are  cried  first  as  '  the  goods  of  Porsena*','  to 
eternise  the  memory  of  his  generosity.  A  brasea 
statue,  of  rude  and  antique  workmanship,  was  also 
Erected  to  his  honour,  near  the  senate-ftouse  '^, 
H  After  this,  the  Sabines  invading  the  Roman  ter- 
Htory,  Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Publicola, 
■nd  Posthumius  Tubertus  were  elected  consuls.  As 
every  important  action  was  stiil  conducted  by  the 
■dvice  and  assistance  of  Publicola,  Marcus  gained  two 
great  battles  ;  in  the  second  of  which  he  killed  thir- 
teen thousand  of  the  enemy,  without  the  loss  of  a 
«ingle  Roman.  For  this  he  was  not  only  rewarded 
%ith  a  triumph,  but  a  house  was  built  for  him  at  the 
ipublic  expense  on  mount  Palatine".  And  whereas 
-the  doors  of  other  houses  at  that  time  opened  inward, 
it's  street-door  was  made  to  open  outward,  to  show 
hy  this  honourable  distinction,  that  he  was  always 
-ready  to  receive  any  proposal  for  the  public  ser- 
;yice**.  All  the  doors  in  Greece,  they  tell  us,  were 
formerly  made  to  open  in  this  manner  ;  which  they 
•prove  from  those  passages  in  the  comedies,  where  it 
38  mentioned  that  persons  going  out  knocked  loudly 
on  the  inside  of  the  doors  first,  to  give  warning  to 
such  as  were  passing  by  or  standing  before  them,  lest 
the  doors  in  opening  should  dash  against  them. 
■  The  year  following,  Publicola  was  appointed  con- 
sul the  fourth  time,  because  a  confederacy  betweea 
the  Sabines  and  Latins  threatened  a  war;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  city  was  oppressed  with  supersti- 

*i  This,  however  (according  to  Liv-ii.  I*.),  was  differently  in- 
terpreted ;  for,  though  he  agrees  with  Plutarch,  others  it  secnis 
floniidered  the  phrase  as  inteniled  to  record  the  failure  of  Porseua's 
enterprise.'* 

"'  The  senate  likewiM,  according  to  Dion.  Halic.  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him,  witli  a  pre»ent  of  a  throne  adorned  with  ivory,  a 
■ceptre.  a  crown  of  gold,  and  a  triumphal  robe.  Neither  he,  aov 
Livy,  mentions  this  brusen  statue. 

.'  '''  Before  this  house  was  erected  a  brascn  bull,  as  an  emblen 
that  Valerius  by  his  victorien  had  restored  agriculture  and  abuoJ 
dance  to  Rome.    See  Plio.  xxxvllS." 

**  Posthumius  had  his  share  in  the  triumph,  as  well  m  [n  the 
achievementa. 
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tious  terrors,  on  account  of  the  Imperfect  bbthj  u 
general  abortions  among  the  women.  Pu'i^ctw 
having  consulted  the  Sibyl's  books  upon  tt''',afiEnf 
sacrifice  to  Pluto  ;  ami  renewed  certain  games, ild 
had  formerly  been  instituted  by  the  direction  (rfJ 
Delphic  oracle.  When  lie  had  revived  the  cityr 
the  pleasing  hope,  that  the  gods  were  appeaseil,i 
prepared  to  arm  against  the  menaces  of  nwn;! 
there  appeared  a  formidable  leag'ue  and  a  stroDjn 
paration  to  encounter.  Among  the  Sabines,  An 
Clausus*'  was  a  man  of  opulent  fortune,  and  rem: 
able  personal  strength;  famed,  moreover,  Jul 
virtues,  and  the  Ibt'ce  of  his  eloquence.  Itwai 
fate,  like  all  great  men,  to  be  persecuted  by  eor 
and  his  apposing  the  war  gave  a  handle  to  maliiV' 
to  insinuate,  that  he  wished  to  strengthen  the  Roni 
power,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  enslave  hit  on 
country.  Perceiving  that  the  populace  gavcari 
ing  ear  to  these  calumnies,  and  that  he  was  becff! 
obnoxious  to  the  abettors  of  the  quarrel, 
apprehensive  of  an  impeachment;  but,  beini 
fully   supported    by   his    friends    and    rel; 
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*?  An  unknown  woman  is  said  to  have  come  to  TamiB'l 
nine  voliimw  of  oracles  written  by  the  Sibyl  of  Cuma,  for  '"  ' 
demiuided  a  very  considerable  price.    Tarquio  refusing  to 

them  at  liLT  rate,  she  burned  three  of  tliem,  and    then  ■ 

sitiDC  price  for  the  remaining  six.  Her  proposal  beins  i^tOi 
with  icorn,  eIic  burned  three  more,  and  notn'ithstaDdinir  Mill  hbM 
on  ber  tirat  price,  'i'lic  king,  surprised  at  tlte  novelty  of  tfae  iImc 
put  the  hoots  in  the  hands  of  the  augurs  to  be  examined,  wboH- 
vised  him  to  purchase  them  at  any  rate.  This  he  did,  and  amgirid 
two  nersoQi  of  distinction,  stiled  Duumviri,  to  be  their  ruartevi 
wha  locked  them  up  in  a  vault  under  tlie  temple  of  Jupiter  rarJH*- 
HUE,  and  there  they  were  kept  till  that  edifice  was  conaumed  bf 
fire  in  the  Manian  war.  (Dion,  Halle,  i*.  I*.)  Theae  oCcen* 
whose  ntunber  wai  afterward  increased  to  ten,  consulU'd  the  SiM- 
Une  books  by  direction  of  the  senate,  wlifuever  any  dangerotv  tffr 
tjon  was  likely  to  break  out,  when  the  Komun  armies  Iwd  been  4e 
fenCeil,  or  when  any  of  thoce  prodigies  appeared  which  were  liwa^ 
l«t«J.  They  alto  presided  over  the  sacri&ccs  and  bbowa,  mhiA 
those  books  appointed  to  a])peasc  the  wrath  of  heaven. 

*'  Called  by  Dion.  Halic.  (».  7.)  '  Titus  Claudius."  and  by  Lhy 
{ii.  16.)  '  Atta  Ctausus,'  and  alterward  '  Appiua  Claudtusi.'* 
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^^^■kd  disturbances,  wliich  delayed  and  suspended 
^^^^pkrtermination  for  war  among  the  Sabines.    Pub- 
^^^Hb  making  it  liis  business  not- only  to  get  intelli* 
^HPme  of  this  sedition,  but  also  to  encourage  and 
^  Aflame  it,  sent  proper  persons  to  Appius  to  r^re* 
■''^sent  to  him ;  "  That  he  knew  he  was  a  man  of  too 
e»ef'  much  goodness  and  integrity  to  avenge  himself  of 
*B^*  hig  countrymen,  though  deeply  injured  by  them: 
•#/*  but  if  he  chose  for  his  security  to  come  over  to  the 
fcl**  Romans,  and  to  withdraw  out  of  the  way  of  his 
m*'  enemies,  he  should  find  such  a  reception,  both 
B*'  public  and  private,  as  was  suitable  to  his  virtue 
."and  the  dignity  of  Home."     Appius  considered 
h  this  proposal  with  much  attention,  and  the  necessity 
I  of  his  afiairs  induced  him  to  accept  it.    He  theretore 
I  persuaded   his   friends,  and    they  influenced  many 
others;    so  that  five  thousand   men"'*  of  the  most 
peaceably  disposed  among  the  Sabines,  with  their 
families,  removed  with  him  to  Home.      Fublicola, 
who  was  prepared  for  this  measure,  received  them  in 
the  most  friendly  and  hospitable  manner,  admitted 
them  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  gave  them  two 
acres  of  land  a-piece  by  the  river  Anio.    To  Appius 
he  gave  twenty-five  acres,  and  a  seat  in  the  senate. 
This  laid  the  niundation  of  his  greatness  in  the  re- 
public, and  he  used  the  advantage  with  so  much 
prudence,  as  to  rise  to  the  first  rank  in  power  and 
authority.     The  Claudian  family'",  descended  from 
him,  is  as  illustrious  as  any  in  Rome. 

Though  the  disputes  among  the  Sabines  were  de- 

'■'>  This  would  imply,  at  the  lowest  estimate  (of  four  persons  in  » 
tUinily)  20,000  persons,  who  were  pruvidetl  tor  by  the  allotinint  of 
half  an  acre  a-piece.     JSucli  was  the  moderation  of  the  ancient  Ro- 

"  There  were  two  families  of  the  Clamlii  in  Rome ;  one  patrician 
and  the  other  plebeian.  The  first  hail  iho  eurnaroe  of  Pulcher,  and 
the  other  of  .'Viarcellus.  In  courtte  of  time  the  patrician  family  pro> 
duccd  tweiity-thiee  consuls,  five  dictators,  and  seven  censors ;  and 
obtained  two'  triumphs,  and  two  ovations.  Of  tliis  family  the  empe- 
ror Tiberius  was  deaccnded.  (L.)  Out  of  his  followers,  according 
to  Dion.  Halic.  and  Livy,  the  Claudian  tribe  was  formed  * 
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cided  by  this  migration,  the  demagogues  W4 
suffer  them  to  rest;  representing  it  as  a  ra 
deep  disgrace  that  Appius,  now  a  deserter  an 
enemy,  should  be  able  to  obstruct  their  taking  h 
ance  of  the  Romans,  when  he  could  not  pre 
it  by  his  presence.    They  advanced  therefore  t 
great  army,  and  encamped  near  Fideofle.     Hi 
ordered  two  thoufsand  men  to  lie  in  ambushj 
shrubby  and  holJow  places  before  Rome,  tbi 
pointed  a  few  horse  at  day-break  to  ravage  thB 
try  up  to  the  very  gates,  and  then   to  retro 
they  drew  the  enemy  into  the  ambuscade  "J 
Publicola  gaining  information  that  very  day  <rf 
particulars  from  deserters,  prepared  himself  al 
iDgly,  and  made  a  suitable  disposition  of  his  i 
Posthumius   Balbus  his  son-tn-law    went   oul 
three  thousand  men,  as  it  began  to  grow  dad 
having  taken  possession  of  the  summits  of  ibl 
under  which  the  Sabines  had  concealed  theoai 
watched  hia  opportunity.     His  coUegue  Luc 
with  the  lightest  and  most  active  of  the  Roma 
appointed  to  attack  the  Sabine  cavalry,  as  thM 
driving  off  the  catiJe ;  while  he  himself  with  u 
of  the  forces  made  a  large  circuit,  and  encloMii 
enemy's  rear.     The  morning  happened  to  be' 
foggy,  when  Posthumius  at  dawn  with  loud  il 
fell  upon  (he  ambuscade  from  the  heights,  Lud 
charged  the  horse  in  their  retreat,  and   PuM 
attaclvcd   the   enemy's   camp.     The   Sabiaes^ 
every  where  worsted,  nnd  put  to  the  rout.     At 
Romans  did  not  meet  with  the  least  resistance, 
slaughter  was  prodigious.     The  vain  confidenc 
the  Sabines  was,  obviously,  the  principal  catis 
their  ruin.     While  one  part  thought  the  other 
safe,  they  did  not  stand  upon  their  defence ;  ti 
in  tlie  camp  ran  toward  the  corps  placed  in  am 
cade,  while  they  in  their  turn  endeavoured  to  rei 
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I  the  camp.  Thus  they  fell  in  with  each  other  in  great 
I  disorder,  and  in  mutual  want  of  that  assistance, 
j .  which  neither  was  able  to  give.  The  Sabines  would 
U  have  been  entirely  cut  off,  had  not  the  city  of  Fidenffi 
I  been  so  near,  which  proved  an  asylum  to  some,  par- 
f  ticulaily  to  those  that  fled  when  the  camp  was  tasen. 
I  Such  as  did  not  take  refuge  there,  were  either  de- 
stroyed or  made  prisoners. 

The  Romans,  though  accustomed  to  ascribe  every 
great  event  to  the  interposition  of  the  gods,  gave  the 
credit  of  this  victory  solely  to  the  general ;  and  the 
first  thing  which  the  soldiers  were  heard  to  say  was, 
that  Publicola  had  put  the  enemy  into  their  hands, 
lame  and  blind,  and  almost  bound  for  the  slaughter. 
The  people  were  enriched  with  the  plunder,  and 
the  sale  of  prisoners.  Publicola  was  honoured  with  a 
triumph,  and  having  surrendered  the  administration 
to  the  succeeding  consuls,  died  soon  afterward ;  thus 
finishing  his  life  in  circumstances  esteemed  the  hap- 
piest and  most  glorious  attainable  by  man  ■^  The 
people,  as  if  they  had  done  nothing  to  requite  his 
merit  in  his  life-time,  decreed  that  his  funeral  should 
be  solemnised  at  the  public  charge ;  and  to  make  it 
the  more  honourable,  every  one  contributed  a  piece 
of  money  called  '  Quadrans.*  The  women  likewise, 
out  of  particular  regard  to  his  memory,  continued 
the  mourning  for  him  a  whole  year.  His  body  also, 
by  an  order  of  the  citizens,  was  interred  within  the 


''  He  was  the  most  virtuous  citizen,  one  of  the  greatest  generals, 
and  the  most  popular  consul  Rome  ever  had.  As  he  had  taken 
more  care  lo  traosroit  virtue  than  wealth  to  liis  posterity,  and  as 
nolnrithstaDding  the  frugality  of  his  life,  and  tliu  high  oiRces  which 
he  had  borne,  there  was  not  found  money  enough  in  liis  house  to 
defray  the  charges  of  his  funeral,  he  was  buried  at  the  expense  of 
the  public.  His  poverty  is  a  circumstance,  whjch  Plutarch  should 
have  mentioned,  because  a  funeral  at  the  public  expense  was  an 
honour  sometimeii  paid  to  the  opulent.  (L.)  It  is  not  overlooked  by 
Livyand  Dion.  Halic.  The  amount  of  the  contribution,  in  that  age 
of  poverty,  must  have  been  considerable:  but  Sallust  has  told  ua, 
that  they  were  in  tuppliciis  deorum  magnifiei,  domt  parti.  (Bell. 
Catil.  ix.)* 
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dty^t  near  the  place  called  Velia,  and  all  bis&4 
were  to  have  a  burying-place  there.  At  preid 
totleed,  none  of  his  progeny  are  interred  in  A 
ground  :  the  attendants  only  carry  thither  the  cotfi 
ttnd  set  it  down ;  when  one  of  them  puts  a  lignt 
torch  under  it,  which  he  immediatelj  withdn 
again.  By  this  act  they  claim  the  right,  but « 
the  privilege ;  for  the  body  is  taken  away,  — " 
terred  without  the  walls. 


SOLON  AND  PUBLICOLA 

COMPARED. 


THERE  is  something  singular  in   this  pi 
and  what  has  not  occurred  to  us  in  any  other  « 
Lives  which  we  have  written,  that  PuoHcoIa  sbo 
exemplify  the  maxims  of  Solon,  and  that  Solon  sbo 
proclaim  before-hand  the  happineasof  Publicola.  ' 
the  de6nition   of  happiness,  which   Solon  gai ' 
Croesus,   is  more  applicable  to  Publicola   th( 
Tellus.     It  is  true,  ne  pronounces  Tellus  hapi 
account  of  his  virtue,  his  valuable  children,  an 
glorious  death  ;  yet  he  does  not  mention  him  ij 
poems  as  particularly  distinguislted  by  his  virtui 
children,  or  his  employments.     But  Publicola^  ij 
life-time,  attained  the  highest  reputation  and 


II  ThiR  was,  at  first,  the  general  practice;  but  in  a 
Twd?e  Table*  prohibiting  lU  cantinuance,  the  dealt  * 
by  the  (ide  of  the  public  vraya.  and  the  distinctjon  of  being  boi 
within  the  walls  waB  reserved  (as  in  Greece)  for  those,  wb»  I 
rendered  eminent  services  to  the  commonwealth.  Dion.  Ibi 
says,  it  wBt  endiuivcly  bestowed  upon  Fubticola ;  but  PlotM 
elsewhere  states  that  Fabricius  enjoyed  the  same  privil^e, 
all  (accordineto  Pj-rrho  of  Lipars)  who  had  attained  thc^en 
a  triumph.  The  claim,  asserted  by  Pidilicola's  deeccndcntt,  ll 
mentioned  either  by  Livy  or  Dion.  Halic* 
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ntj  among  the  Romans,  by  means  of  his  vtrtUefi( 
and,  after  his  death,  his  family  was  reckoned  among 
the  most  illustrious :  the  houses  of  the  Publicol^ . 
the  MessaliB,  and  Valerii'S  eminent  for  the  space  of  i 
six  hundred  years"*,  still  acknowledging  him  as  the 
fountain  of  their  honour.  Tellus  like  a  brave  man, 
keeping  his  post  and  fighting  to  the  last,  fell  by  the 
enemy's  hand  ;  whereas  Publicola,  after  having  slain 
liis  enemies  (a  much  happier  circumstance,  than  to 
be  slain  by  them)  after  seeing  his  country  victorious 
under  his  guidance  as  consul  and  as  general,  afler 
triumphs  and  every  other  mark  of  honour,  died  that 
death,  which  Solon  had  so  passionately  coveted,  and 
declared  so  liappy.  Solon  again,  in  his  answer  to 
Mimnermus,  concerning  the  period  of  human  lifei 
thus  exclaims : 

Let  tViendsliIp's  faithful  heart  attend  mjf  bier, 
Heare  the  sad  sigh,  and  drop  the  pitying  tear  T'! 

And  Publicola  had  this  felicity.    For  he  was  lament- 
ed, not  only  by  his  friends  and  relations,  but  by  the 

"  That  ia,  the  other  Valerii,  viz.  the  Maximi,  the  Corrini,  the 
Potiti,  the  Lsvlni,  and  the  FlaccL 

'    T  It  appeurt,  from  this  pasiage,  that  Plutarch  wrote  th«  life  Of 
Publicola  about  the  begbmns  of  Trajan's  reign. 

'*  Cicero  (Tusc.  i.  4-9.,  and  de  Senect.  20.)  thought  this  wish  of 
Solon's  unsuitable  to  so  wise  a  man,  and  preferred  to  it  that  of  the 
poet  Ennius,  who  pleasing  himself  with  the  thought  of  an  immor- 
tality  upon  earth  as  a  poet,  desired  to  die  unlamented.  Cicero  i«- 
joiced  in  the  same  prospect,  a^  on  orator.  The  passion  for  immor- 
taJity  is,  indeed,  a  natural  one :  but  as  the  chiL'f  part  of  our  happi- 
bew  conBigts  in  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  onections,  in  giving 
■nd  receiving  sincere  teslimonien  of  regnrd,  the  undoubted  cxprei- 
Vions  of  that  regard  must  Gooth  the  pains  of  a  dying  man,  and  com- 
fl>rt  hini  with  the  reflection  thnt  he  has  not  been  wanting  in  the 
offices  of  humanity.  |L.) 

Mimnermus,  the  inventor  of  the  penlameler  verse  (Athen.  xiu. 
9.)  was  a  puct  and  mufician  of  Colophon,  and  distinguished  chiefly 
hy  his  Elegies,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  are  eitont.  Horace, 
Mosetshmi  ejwve  CoUimachua  (Ep.  II.  ii.  101.)  rejireaents  him  as 
^cing  all  his  happiness  in  amore  Jociifue  (Ep.  I,  ii.  65.) ;  m>  that, 
whatever  poetry  may  have  suflercd  by  the  Ids;  of  his  works,  mor^ty 
has  probably  been  a  gainer  by  it*  , .__ 
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whole  city ;    thousands  attended    his  funeril 
tears,  with  regret,  with  the  deepest  sorrow  ;  a 
Roman  matrons  mourned  for  him,  as  for  a 
brother,  or  a  common  parent. 
Another  wish  of  Solon's  is  thus  expressed: 

The  flow  of  riches  I  desire. 

And  fain  would  life's  true  goods  acquire  ; 

But  Eet  me  justly  them  attain, 

Lest  vengeance  follow  in  their  train. 

And  Publicola  not  only  acquired,   but  emplcr 
ricliea  honourably,  for  he  was  a  generous  ben 
to  the  poor  :  so  that,  if  Solon  was  the  wisest, 
cola  was  the  happiest  of  mankind.    What  the  fin 
had  wished  for,  as  the  greatest  and  most  desint 
blessings,  the  latter  actually  possessed  and 
tinned  to  enjoy. 

Thus  Solon  did  honour  to  Pubiicolaj, 
Solon  in  his  turn.     For  he  considered  him 
most  excellent  pattern,  that  could  be  propose 
regulating  a  democracy;  and  lilie  biin   laying ; 
the  pride  of  power,  he  rendered  it  gentle  and  ac 
able  to  all.    He  also  adopted  several  of  Solon's] 
for  he  emiJowercd  the  people  to  elect  their  own 
gistrates,  and  left  an  appeal  to  them  from 
tence  of  other  courts,  as  the  Athenian  lawL. 
done.     He  did  not  indeed,  with  Solon,  creati 
senate" ;  but  he  almost  doubled  tlie  number 
which  he  found  in  being. 

His  reason  for  appointing  quaestors   or  treat 
was  that,  if  the  consul  were  a  worthy  man,  hi 

"  By  Grt*,  we  apprehend  that  PJulsreli  Irte  i  .___ 
siiiate  or  council  of  Four  Hundred,  than  tlie  council  t. 
■,'Us.     The  Tour  Hundred  had  thp  pre-io,?tiitance  of  all  (i 
come  before  the  people,  and  nothing  could  be  pr<nosed  I 
neral  HSeienibly,  till  digested  by  iticmadves;  so  that,  at  j 
was  able,  he  provided  against  a  thiist  of  arbitrary    i 
higher,  and  a  dei^lre  of  hcentious  IVccdotn  in  th@  Ig  — 
Aniikptij;us  being  a  check  upon  ihe  furmer,  as  th«  a 
upon  thu  latter.  (L.)     M.  uicacd  uudenlanda  ll  " 
Areopagus," 
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have  leisure  to  attend  to  more  important  a%irs  ;  if 
unwortliy.  that  he  might  not  have  greater  opportuni- 
ties of  injustice,  when  both  the  government  and  the 
treasury  were  under  his  direction. 

Publicola*3  aversion  from  tyrants  was  stronger 
even  than  that  of  Solon.  For  the  latter  made  every 
attempt  to  establish  arbitrary  power  punishable  by 
law  J  but  the  former  made  it  death,  without  the  for- 
mality  of  trial.  Solon,  indeed,  justly  and  reason- 
ably plumes  himself  upon  having  refused  absolute 
power,  when  both  the  state  of  afiairs  and  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  people  would  have  readily  admitted  it: 
and  yet  it  was  no  less  glorious  for  Publicola,  that 
finding  the  consular  authority  too  despotic,  he  ren- 
dered it  milder  and  more  popular,  and  did  not  stretch 
it  30  far  as  he  might  have  done.  That  this  was  the 
best  method  of  governing,  Solon  appears  before  him 
to  have  discovered,  when  he  says  of  a  republic, 

The  reins  nor  loosely  held  nor  strictly  tied, 
Saffly  the  car  of  slippery  power  you  guide. 

Uiit  the  annulling  of  debts  was  peculiar  to  Solon, 
and  was  indeed  the  most  effectual  way  to  support  the 
liberty  of  the  people.  For  laws  intended  to  establish 
an  equality  would  be  of  no  avail,  so  long  as  the  poor 
were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  that  equality  by  their 
debts.  Where  they  seemed  most  to  exercise  their 
liberty,  in  offices,  in  debates,  and  in  deciding  causes, 
there  they  were  most  enslaved  to  the  rich,  and  most 
entirely  under  their  control.  What  is  still  more  re- 
markable is  that,  though  tlie  cancelling  of  debts 
generally  produces  seditions,  Solon  seasonably  ap- 
plied it,  as  a  strong  though  hazardous  medicine,  to 
remove  the  sedition  then  existing.  The  measure 
likewise  lost  it's  infamous  and  obnoxious  nature, 
when  introduced  by  a  man  of  Solon's  probity  and 
character. 

If  wc  consider  the  whole  administration  of  each^ 
that  of  SoioQ  was  more  illustrious  in  tti.e..fiut^st» 
xS 
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He  was  an  original,  and  followed  no  examplal 
sides,  t)y  himself,  witliout  a  coUegue,  he  eB 
many  great  things  for  the  public  advantage.  | 
Publicola's  fortune  was  more  to  be  admired  fl 
conclusion.  For  Solon  lived  to  see  his  own  estaM 
ment  subverted ;  whereas  that  of  Fublicola  preset 
the  state  in  good  order  till  the  time  of  the  civil  • 
And  DO  wonder ;  since  the  former,  as  soon  as  he 
enacted  his  laws,  Icfl  them  inscribed  on  table 
wood  without  any  one  to  support  their  authoi 
and  departed  from  Athens ;  whereas  the  lattad 
maiiiing  at  Rome,  and  continuing  in  the  magm 
thoroughly  settled  and  secured  the  commonwoJ 

Solon  was  sensible  of  the  ambitious  desU 
Pisistratus,  and  desirous  to  prevent  their  beid 
ried  into  execution  ;  but  he  miscarried  in  theattS 
and  saw  a  tyrant  set  up.  On  the  other  hand.  Pi 
cola  demolished  kingly  power,  when  it  h^  1 
established  for  some  ages,  and  was  at  a  ibrmid 
height.  He  was  equalled  by  Solon  in  virtufld 
patriotism,  but  he  had  (what  Solon  wanted)  n 
and  good  fortune  to  second  his  virtue.  j 

As  to  warlike  exploits,  there  is  a  considei 
difference  ;  fur  Daimachus "'  of  Plataae  does  ih 
tribute  to  Solon  even  that  enterprise  against 
Megarensians,  which  we  have  done;  whei-easa 
cola,  in  many  signal  battles,  performed  the! 
both  of  a  general  and  of  a  private  soldier.  I 

Again ;  if  we  compare  their  conduct  in  i 
a&irs,  we  shall  find  that  Solon,  only  acting  a 
as  it  were,  and  under  the  form  of  a  maoiac,  ii 
out  to  speak  concerniug  the  recovery  of  SaUi 
But  Fublicola  in  the  face  of  the  most  innniu 
danger  rose  up  against  Tarquiu,  detected  the  m 
prevented  the  escape  of  the  vile  conspirators,! 
cured  tlielr  puoishmeiit,  and  not  only  excludea 

■'  This  Dainiactius,  according  lo  Strubo,  was  sent  o»  au 
baeay  to  Allitrochades,  aa  Itkdiitn  princu :  and  wrote  m  Hiitm 
the  country  wlilch  he  viiitcy,  as  little  cDtiilcd  to  credit  as  thi 
tllegwtfcenetj*  .  -^  f  »* 
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tyrants  from  the  city,  but  cut  up  their  hopes  by  the 
roots.  If  he  was  thus  vigorous  in  prosecuting  af&irs 
that  demanded  spirit^  resolution,  and  open  force,  he 
was  still  more  successful  in  negociation,  and  the 
gentle  arts  of  persuasion ;   for  by  his  address  he 

gained  Forsena,  whose  power  was  so  formidable  that 
e  could  not  be  quelled  by  dint  of  arms,  and  made 
him  a  friend  to  Rome. 

But  here  perhaps  some  will  object,  that  Solon  re- 
covered Salamis,  when  the  Athenians  had  given  it 
up :  whereas  Publicola  surrendered  lands,  of  which 
the  Romans  were  ia  possession.  Our  judgment  of 
actions,  however,  should  be  formed  according  to  the 
respective  times  and  posture  of  affairs.  An  able  poli- 
tician, in  order  to  manage  all  for  the  best,  varies  his 
conduct,  as  the  present  occasion  requires  j  oflen 
surrenders  a  part,  to  save  the  whole ;  ^and,  by  yield- 
ing in  small  matters,  secures  considerable  advantages. 
Thus  Publicola,  by  giving  up  what  the  Romans  had 
lately  usurped,  saved  all  that  was  reaNy  their  o^hii ; 
and,  at  a  time  when  they  found  it  difficult  to  defbnd 
their  city,  obtained  for  them*  the  p6sseMon  of  the 
besieger^s  camp.  I0  eflfect,  by,  referrhig^  his  ealise 
to  the  arbitration  of  JEhd  enen^y,  he  gainM  hSS  pdfitit ; 
and,  with  that,  alt  the  advantages  whfch  he  c6i3d 
have  pi'oposed  to  himself  by  a  victor^.  f6)F  Pors^Aa 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  left' the  Rbftia^s  d)  we 

Erovisibn  he  had  made  for  cafryitig  it  on',  induced 
y  that  impression  of  thieii"  virtue  and  hbttbi^r,  which 
he  had  received  from  tlieir  general's  behaviour. 
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THEMISTOCLES. 


!  SUMMARY. 

I 

« 

His  extraction.  Employments  of  his  youth.  Me  engages 
study  of  politics.  His  rivalry  xoOh  Aristides  .•  his  love  of 
He  suggests  to  the  Athenians  thejbrmation  of  a  navy*  Hi 
nificence  and  ambition.  He  procures  the  banishment  of  Ar 
Hisjirmness:  he  is  chosen  general  against  the  JPersian 
persuades  his  countrymen  to  go  on  board  their  x)essels.  Hi 
the  command  to  the  Spartan  generoL  Battle  of  Artei 
Xerxes  gains  possession  of  the  pass  of  Thermopyl^,  Strata 
Themistocles  to  make  the  Athenians  set  sail.  His  scJkei 
paying  the  troops.  He  causes  Aristides  to  be  recalled ^ron 
His  memorable  speech  to  Eurybiades.  He  reduces  the  Gr 
the  necessity  of  engaging.     Three  young  Persians  offered  in 

Jice  by  the  Greeks.  Number  of  Xerxes*  navy  :  Themistode. 
the  advantage  of  the  toind.  Battle,  and  victory^  of  St 
XerxeSp  upon  a  Jalse  suggestion  of  Themistocles^  j^ies.  H 
bestotoed  on  Themistocles.  His  passion  for  glory ^  and  his  n 
aile  expressions.  He  rebuilds  the  tcaUs  of  Athens,  andji 
the  Piraus.  An  advantageous  project  of  his  rejected,  as  i 
He  incurs  the  hatred  of  Sparta  ;  and  the  sarcasms  of  tk 
Timocreon.  He  rates  his  services  too  highly,  and  is  banisl 
the  Ostracism  :  Is  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  I^aui 
conspiracy,  andjlies  to  Corcyra,    Passes  thence  to  Epirus. 

Jerent  opinions  with  regard  to  his  travels.  He  proceeds  to  Pi 
and  solicits,  through  Artabanus,  to  be  presented  to  the  king. 
'  interview  with   Artaxerxes;  and  kind  reception.      That    • 
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otsigHs  him  the  revenue  ^  three  cities.  Dmiger  imenred  in  hie 
travels,  Artaserxes  prepares  an  armament  against  Athens  s 
ThemistocleSf  that  he  may  not  be  constrained  to  serve  against  his 
country^  destroys  himself.  His  childrenf  and  his  magnijicent 
sepulchre  at  Magnesia, 


X  HE  family  of  Themistocles  was  too  obscure,  to 
have  contributed  to  his  distinction.  He  was  the 
son  of  Neocles,  an  inferior  citizen  of  Athens,  of  the 
ward  of  PhrearS  and  the  tribe  of  Leontis.  By  his 
mother's  side,  he  is  said  to  have  been  illegitimate  V 
according  to  the  following  verses : 

Though  bom  in  Thrace»  Abrotonon  my  naiii8» 
My  son  enrols  me  in  the  lists  of  fame, 
,The  great  Themistocles. 

Yet  Fhanias  writes,  that  the  mother  of  Themistocles 
was  of  Caria,  not  of  Thrace,  and  that  her  name  was 
not  Abrotonon  but  Euterpe.  Neanthes  mentions 
Halicarnassus,  *  as  the  city  to  which  she  belonged. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  when  all  the  illegitimate  youth 
assembled  at  Cynosarges%  in  the  wrestling-ring 
dedicated  to  Hercules,  without  the  gates  (whicu  was 

'  This  ward  was  so  named  from  it's  situation  on  the  sea^shore 
near  the  Pineii8»  where  was  a  well  (Gr.  ^«m)  by  the  side  of  which 
any  one,  who  prior  to  his  transportation  for  homicide  was  charged 
with  a  fresh  crime,  miderwent  a  new  trial.     (Pausan.  i.  28.)* 

'  It  was  a  law  at  Athens,  that  every  child  of  a  foreign  woman' 
should  be  deemed  a  bastard,  Uiough  born  in  wedlock,  and  shouM 
consequently  be  incapable  of  inheriting  his  father's  estate.  (L.)i 
They  were  also  occasionally  (as  we  shall  see  in  the  Life  of  Peridea, 
vol.  II.  p.  57.)  excluded  from  the  distributions  made  to  the  legi- 
timate citizens.* 

i  In  this  place,  according  to  Pausan.  i.  19.,  were  altars  conse- 
crated to  Hercules,  his  wife  Hebe,  his  mother  Alcmexia,  and  the 
partner  of  most  of  his  labours  lolaus.  It  s  etymology  is  given  by 
Suidas.  The  object  of  the  separation,  here  mentioned,  must  have 
been  to  preserve  the  purity  of  manners  and  the  dialect  of  th9 
genuine  youth  from  contamination.* 


appointed  for  that  purpose,  because  HercnH 
self  was  not  altogether  of  divine  extractidi 
partly  spurious,  as  having  had  a  mortal  for  hii 
ther),  Themistocles  found  means  to  persuade 
of  the  young  noblemen  to  go  to  Cynosarges, 
take  their  exercise  with  him.  This  was  an  ingei 
contrivance  to  destroy  the  distinction  between 
illegitimate  or  aliens,  and  the  legitimate,  l 
parents  were  both  Athenians.  It  is  plain,  haU 
that  he  w^  related  to  the  house  of  the  Lycoml 
foT  Simonides  ioibrms  us,  that  when  a  chapel  <a 
family  in  the  wand  of  Phlya.  where  the  Mystera 
Ceres  used  to  be  celebrated,  was  burned  <fewi 
the  barb&rians,  Tbcniistocles  rebuilt  it,  andadoi 
it  with  pictures. 

It  appears  that,  when  a  boy,  lie  was  full  of  s 
and  tire,  quick  of  apprehension,  naturally  ine| 
to  bold  attempts,  and  likely  to  make  a  great  ^ 
man.  His  hours  of  leisure  and  vacation  hea 
not  like  other  boys  in  idleness  and  ptay,butin  in 
ing  and  composing  declamations,  the  subject 
which  were  cither  tlie  impeachment  or  the  defi 
of  some  of  his  school-fellows :  so  that  his  U 
would  often  say,  "  Boy,  you  will  be  notbitujj 
"  mon  or  indifferent ;  you  will  either  be  a  blai 
"  or  a  curse  to  the  commimity."  As  for  moiiJ 
losophy  and  the  polite  arts,  he  learned  thf» 
slowly,  and  with  little  satisfaction  ;  but  instriH 
in  political  knowledge,  and  the  administcatki 
public  afiairs,  he  received  with  an  attention  a 
hjs  yeqra,  because  they  suited  his  genius.  V 
tjpierefore  long  afterward  he  was  ridiculed  in  a  p 
where  free  scope  was  given  to  raillery,  by  pei 
who  M'cre  considered  as  more  accomplished,  he 
obliged  to  answer  them  with  some  asperity  :  *i 


DiiniLil  from  Lycus,  the  son 


of  r^ 


!us  rebuilt,  initiatioDB  and  other  mysteries  were  celebrated,  (i 
'.  1.)    The  ward  Phlya  wu  in  the  tribe  Cecropii. 
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"  true  I  never  learned  how  lo  tune  a  harp,  or  handle 
"  a  lute ;  but  I  know  how  to  raise  a  small  and  in- 
"  considerable  city  to  glory  and  greatness." 

By  Stesimbrotus  indeed  wc  are  told,  that  Themia- 
tocles  studied  natural  philosophy,  both  under  Anaxa- 
goras  and  Mellssus.  But  in  this  he  errs  against  chro- 
nology *.  For  when  Pericles,  who  was  much  younger 
than  Themistocles,  besieged  Samos,  Melissus  de- 
fended it ;  and  Anaxagoras  lived  with  Pericles. 
Those  seem  to  deserve  more  attention,  that  represent 
Themistocles  as  a  follower  of  Mnesiphilus  the  Phrea- 
rian ;  who  was  neither  orator,  nor  natural  philoso- 
pher, but  a  professor  of  what  was  then  called  wisdom", 
and  consisted  in  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  practical  part  of  political  prudence. 
This  was  a  sect  formetl  upon  the  principles  of  SoIon% 
and  descending  in  succession  fioin  him ;  but  when 
(he  science  of  government  came  to  be  mixed  with 
forensic  arts,  and  passed  from  action  to  mere  words, 
it's  professors  instead  of  'sages'  were  called  '  so- 
phists ^'    Themistocles,  however,  was  conversant  in 

*  Anaxaooras  was  bom,  01.  Ixx.  1.;  ThcmisWcIca  won  the 
battle  af  -Salamig,  Ot.  Ixxv.  1. ;  and  MelisBUi  defended  Sarnoa  againat 
Periclee,  Ol.  Iicxxiv.  4.  Themistocles  therefore  could  neither  study 
under  Aiiaxogoras,  who  was  only  twenty  years  old  when  that  gene- 
ra! gained  the  bailie  of  Salamis,  nor  yet  under  IVTeliasus,  who  did 
not  begin  to  flourish  till  35  years  after  that  battle.  (L.)  Others, 
however,  say  that  Anaxagoras  flauiished  at  the  period  above  assign- 
ed for  his  birth ;  which  would  obviate  Plutarch's  objection,  as  fur  a« 
he  is  concerned.* 

■  The  first  sages  were  in  reality  great  politicians,  who  gave  rules 
and  preoepW  for  the  government  of  communities.  Thates  was  the 
first,  who  carried  bis  speculations  into  physics. 

'  During  the  space  of  about  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty 

'  The  Sophists  were  rather  rhetoricians,  than  philosophers ; 
ekiiled  in  words,  but  superficial  in  knowledge,  as  Diogenes  Laertius 
informs  us.  Protagoras,  who  flourished  about  01.  Uxxiv.,  a  little 
before  the  birth  of  Plato,  was  the  first  who  had  the  appellation  of 
*  Sophist."  (Vid.  Plat.  Protag..  and  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  52)  But  8o- 
cmtec,  who  was  more  conversant  in  morality  than  in  politics, 
physics,  or  rhetoric,  and  who  was  desirous  to  improve  the  world 
rather  in  practice  than  in  theory,  modestly  took  the  name  of  Plii!o- 
iopfiar,  i.  c.  'a  lover  of  wiadom,'  sfii  npt  that  of  SopMi,.  i.  9,  '^ 
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mblic  business,  when  he  attended  the  leetq 
Mnesiphilus.  { 

In  the  first  sallies  of  youth,  he  was  irr^ull 
unsteady;  as  he  followed  his  own  dispositioD^* 
out  any  moral  restraints.  He  lived  in  exti 
and  those  extremes  were  often  of  the  worst] 
This  be  afterward  admitted,  and  excused  by  q 
iog,  that  the  wildest  colts  make  the  best  horses, 
they  come  to  be  prepeily  broken  and  manage^ 
stories  however,  which  some  tell  us,  of  bis  fi 
disiaheriting  bim,  and  his  mother's  laying  K 
hands  upon  bersclf  because  she  could  not  be 
thoughts  of  ber  son's  infamy,  seem  to  be 
fictitious.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  say  that  bisj 
to  dissuade  him  from  accepting  any  public  ea 
ment,  showed  him  some  old  galleys  wliicb  laj 
out  and  neglected  on  the  sea-shore,  just  as  ^ 
pulace  neglect  their  leaders,  when  tbey  'hv 
fiuther  service  for  them.  ^ 

Themistocles  had  an  early  and  violent  incliiui 
for  public  business,    and  was   so   strongly  smil 
with  the   love  of  glory,  and  a  desire  of  tbe  higl 
station,    that  he   involved   himself   in    troublt 
quarrels  with  persons  of  the  fii'st  rank  and  ini 
iu  the  state,  particularly  with  Aristides  the 
Lysimachus,  by  whom   he  was  constantly  oi 
Their  enmity  began  early,  but  the  cause  (as  A 
the  philosopher,  relates)  was  nothing  more  thai 
common  regard  for  Stesileus  of  Teos.      After' 
their  disputes   continued  about  public  affiUrs, 
were   naturally  augmented  by   tlie  dissltnilarib 
their  lives  and  manners,     Aristides  was  of  a 
temper,  and  of  the  utmost  probity.     He  mai 
the  concerns  of  government  with  inflexible  j' 


>  Momeneiu  i&ys,  tliat  one  moraln^  TliemUtocIcs  hwnet 
naked  counesanB  in  a  chariot,  and  inndt'  them  draw  bint  ■ 
Ceremicus  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  there  sKsembled ;  ^  _ 

lit  a  time  wh«n  the  AthGiuaiu  were  perrc-ct  straneera  to  dcbaudh 
both  in  winv  and  tromen.     But,  if  that  vice  was  tnen  ta  little  kn 
in  Aihtn",  how  touid  there  be  found  four  prostttutoi  j 
enough  Id  conieni  to  such  an  exposure? 


ituta^gtt 
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■^  not  with  a  view  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people, 
or  to  promote  his  own  reputation,  but  solely  for  the 
^advantage  and  safety  of  the  state.  He  was  therefore 
^-necessarily  obliged  to  oppose  Themistocles,  and  to 
-prevent  his  promotion,  because  he  frequently  urged 
^the  people  to  unwarrantable  enterprises,  and  was 
'?  ambitious  of  introducing  great  innovations.  The* 
^  mistocles  indeed  was  so  hurried  away  with  the  lust  of 
2^  glory,  and  so  immoderately  anxious  to  distinguish 
a .  himself  by  some  brilliant  action,  that  though  he  was 
r  very  young  when  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  fought, 
St  and  when  the  generalship  of  Miltiades  was  every 
k  where  extolled ;  he  was  even  then  observed  to 
»  remain  much  alone,  to  be  very  pensive,  to  watch 
*  whole  nights,  and  not  to  attend  the  usual  cntertain- 
r  ments :  and  when  he  was  asked  the  reason  by  his 
:  friends,  who  wondered  at  the  change,  he  said,  *^  The 
trophies  of  Miltiades  would  not  suffer  him  to 
sleep*."  While  others  imagined  the  defeat  of  the 
Persians  at  Marathon  had  put  an  end  to  the  war,  he 
considered  it  as  the  beginning  of  greater  conflicts  ^^ ; 
and,  for  the  benefit  of  Greece,  he  was^ways  pre- 
paring himself  and  the  Athenians  against  them,  be- 
cause he  foresaw  them  at  a  distance  ^\ 

And  in  the  first  place,  whereas  the  Athenians  had 
used  to  share  the  revenue  of  the  silver-mines  of 
Laurium  '^  among  themselves,  he  alone  had  the 
courage  to  make  a  motion  to  the  people,  that  instead 

*  To  this  reference  is  made,  as  illustrative  of  Theseus*  feelings 
with  regard  to  the  glory  of  Hercules,  p.  9.* 

><>  He  did  not  question  but  Darius  would  at  leneth  perceive,  that 
the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  Greeks  was  to  attack  them  vigorously 
by  sea,  where  they  could  make  the  least  opposition. 

' '  The  two  principal  qualifications  of  a  general  are  a  quick  and 
comprehensive  view  of  what  is  to  be  done  upon  any  ureent  emer- 
frcncy,  and  a  happy  foresight  of  what  is  to  come :  both  Uiese  sali- 
fications Themistocles  possessed.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  Thu- 
cydides  gives  him  this  clogium,  tri  jtAi^^v  rn  yf»4r»/*f »v  mfi^H  kimk^. 
(JL)  How  correctly  true  of  the  immortal  Fox  !** 

"  A  mountain  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Attica,  near  Cape 
Sunium.  These  mines  were  exhausted  in  the  time  of  FkaianiaSt 
i.  !.• 
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of  thtC  (livisiuii,  tliey  should  build  with  the 

■  number  of  galleys  to  be  employed  in 
utinst  tlie  /Rginette,  who  then  made  s  com 
figure  ill  Greece,  and  by  means  of  their  ni 
navy  were  masters  of  the  sea  '^.  By  seasonal 
ring  «p  the  resentment  and  emulation  of  hiv 
trymen  against  these  islanders'*,  he  the  fnooi 
prevailed  npon  them  to  provide  thenriseln 
ships,  than  if  lie  had  dii^ptayed  the  terrors  of 
and  the  Persians,  who  were  at  a  greater  di 
and  of  whose  coming  they  ha<I  but  slight  3|ir| 
sionti.  With  this  money  a  hnndred  galleys,  t 
banks  of  oars,  were  built,  which  afterward 
against  Xerxes,  From  this  step  he  procea 
Wiers,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  tbi 
nians  to  maritime  af^irs ;  and  to  convinci 
that,  though  by  land  they  were  not  able  t 
with  their  neighbours,  yet  with  a  naval  fonj 
might  not  only  repel  the  barbarians^  but  h 
Greece  in  subjection.  Thus  of  good  land-foi 
Plato'*  sayN,  he  made  them  mariners  and  fl 
and  brought  upon  himself  the  aspersion  of' 
taken  troni  bis  countrymen  the  spear  and  thtf  | 

'>  Thii  islnnrl,  from  it"«  situslion,  was  nronounced  byP 

■  a  speck  in  thu  eyv  ol"  ihe  PIneus.'  I"  Uie  Persian  wm  i 
tutJtcd,  next  to  Athvns.  the  nioct  considerable  cmota  rfi 
Vl'aimuuii.mi- 

'*  Plulwch  in  thii  uImv  fuUowi  Herodotus,  vii.  144. 
i-ydidcs  i.  It.  cxprestly  «latf»,  that  TheiniBtocles   avsiL_ 
nf  both  these  arjEUiiieiits,  the  upjirehensioris  whicli  the  ^ 
pitleTtainitl  of  (hc^  r^ium  of  the  Penians,  sud  the  * 
jfigiiictw.     Hv  could  not  indeed  weU  neglect  so  por 
mont  u  the  foniiep,    since  (accordiog  lo  Plato) 
daily  bruujflu  of  the  fonnidable  preparations  of  I>ariua;  t,^ 
hi«  deathi  it  appeared  that  Xencet  inheiited  all  his  fmhcrt^ 
uKUkuAt  tho  (irttJce, 

"  Dc  Letts-  i'-.  in  tlw  besinniiig,  when-  he  e 
A  compariMui  of  the  ellect«  of  tlicir  unval  and  uiiiitaty  vjcl__, 
the  Atlieniiuia.  AriKtotle  (vii.  7  )  inijuirM,  whether  or  om^ 
be  iiM-ful  tor  civiliniMl  MAtes:  und,  with  a  ciuitioo  ag 
ruption  too  ul\en  iuiroduccd  by  foreign  oomincrce,  c__^ 
•nmuttin.  Ituui  this  passage  it  appean  for  r*;*^***,  j^  ] 
ihould  read  ^mii/m*.* 
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and  sent  tliem  to  the  bench  and  the  oar.  Stesim- 
brotus  writes,  that  Themistocles  carried  tliese 
measures  into  effect,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
Milliades.  Whether  or  not  by  this  proceeding  he 
corrupted  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Athenian 
constitution,  is  a  speculation  too  pliihisophical  to  be 
here  pursued.  But  that  the  Greeks  owed  their 
safety  to  his  naval  preparations,  and  that  thoae 
ships  re-established  the  city  of  Athens  al\er  it  had 
been  destroyed  (to  omit  other  proofs)  Xer.\e8  him- 
self is  a  sufiHcient  witness.  For,  afler  his  defeat  at 
sea,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  make  head  against 
the  Athenians,  though  hia  land-forces  remained 
entire ;  and  in  my  opinion  he  left  Mardonius  rather 
to  prevent  a  pursuit,  than  with  any  hope  of  his 
subjugating  Greece. 

Some  authors  state,  that  Themistocles  was  intcDt 
upon  the  acquisition  of  money"',  with  a  view  to 
spend  it  profusely  j  and  indeed  for  his  frequent 
sacrifices,  and  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he 
entertained  strangers,  he  required  a  large  supply. 
Others  on  tlie  contrary,  accuse  him  of  meanness 
and  attention  to  trifles,  and  say  that  he  even  sold 
presents,  which  had  been  made  him  for  his  table. 
Nay,  when  he  begged  a  colt  of  Philides  (a  breeder 
of  horses)  and  was  refused,  he  threatened  that  he 
would  soon  make  a  Trojan  horse  of  his  house; 
enigmatically  hinting,  that  he  would  raise  up  troubles 
and  impeachments  against  him  from  some  of  his 
own  family. 

In  ambition,  however,  he  had  no  equal.  For 
when  he  was  yet  young,  and  but  little  known,  be 
prevailed  upon  Epicles  of  Hermione,  a  performer 
on  the  Ivre  much  valued  by  the  Athenians,  to  prac^ 
tise  at  bis  house ;   hoping  thus  to  draw  thither  a 

'I  Herodotus  (viii.  MS.)  rsprvMuts  Themistocles  as  insatisbly 
coveioui :  he  probably,  b«wev(;r,  smmEed  wealth  chiefly  nUh  » 
view  ot'  indulging  his  ambition,  by  purchasing  the  attacluuent  of  » 
greal  uuiuber  i/t  partisans,  or  ut  gratilying  hui  la&te  for  oiaffoifi- 
ceoce.*  .,       .     ■       . 
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number  of  people.      And  when    he    went  to. 
Olympic  games,  lie  endeavoured  to  rival  Ci 
the  elegance  of  liis  tabic,  the  splendour  of  hi 
lions,  and  the  other  expenses  of  his  train. 
things  were  not  agreeable  to  the  Greeks.    1 
looked  upon  them  as  suitable  to  a  young  man  ■ 
noble  family  ;  but,  when  an  obscure  person  set  I 
self  up  so  much  above  his  fortune,  he  gained  notJ 
by  it  but  the  imputation  of  vanity.     He  exhibit 
tragedy'^  also  at  his  own  cost,  and   gained  the 
with  liis  tragedians,  at  a  time  when    those 
tainmeuts  were  pursued  with  great  emulatii 
avidity.     In  memory  of  his  success,  he  put 
inscription;  "  Themistocles  the  Phrearian  cxhil 
"  the  tragedy,  Fhrynichus  composed  it  '*,  Adin 
**  tus  presided."     This  gained  him  popularity; 
what  added  to  it  was,  his  charging  his  memory* 
the  names  of  the  citizens,  so  that  he  readily  a 
each  by  his  own.     He  was  an   impartial  judge  ' 
wise  in  the  causes,  which  were  brought  befoi    ' 
and  Simonidcs  of  Ceos'"  making  an    unrei 
retpiest  to  him  when  Archon '",  he  aiiswej 

''  Tragedy  was  at  tl\ii  time  ju£t  arrived  at  pcriectioBL 
^reat  a  passion  had  the  Athenians  lor  it,  tlial  llio  princini] 
in  the  common  wealth  could  not  oblige  them  more,  Uian  tfj 
ing  the  he«  tragedy  with  the  most  elegant  dccoratiou.    h 
prizes  were  appointed  tor  those,  who  exctUed  in  this 

'*  Phiynicnuswas  the  disciple  of  Thespie,  who  was 
inventor  of  trageilv-     He  was  the  first,  that  brought 
upon  the  stage.     His  chief  jilays  were  Actajon,  AIcesti% 
Donajdet.     .^scliylus  was  his  contemporary. 

'*  Simonidea  celebrated  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Si 
his  poems,  and  was  the  atitlior  of  several  odes  and  elegies, 
vhich  are  ."till  extant  and  well  known.  He  was  a  cr«at  I 
of  Pausanids  king  of  Sparta,  and  of  Hiero  king  or  SieUy. 
had  »o  high  an  opinion  of  his  merit,  that  he  i;ave  hitn  tbO'i 
of  '  divine.'  He  died  01.  Ixwiii.  1.,  at  almost  iiiueQr  « 
ufre :  so  that  he  was  nearly  fourscore,  when  he  described  tfi 
of  Kalaniis. 

"  The  tbrmcr   (ntnslator  renders  naru  rpmnrrwrt^ 
^aa  rommander  of  the  army,'  which  is  indeed  the  sense  oTiti 
below,  but  not  here,    Plutarch  uses  the  word  r^rwd  Air 
which  is  almost  synoiiynious  with  Arclion.     And  in  tMs  p 
«o  explains  it  himseli,   '  Nor  I  a  good  magistrate '  (a^wr). 
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^*  you  would  be  a  bad  poet,  if  you  transgressed  the 
^'  rules  of  harmony ;  so  should  i  be  a  bad  magistrate, 
^*  if  I  granted  your  petition  contrary  to  law/' 
Another  time  he  rallied  Simonides  for  ^^  his  ab- 
^'  surdity  in  abusing  the  Corinthians,  who  inhabited 
^^  so  elegant  a  city,  and  getting  his  own  picture 
^'  drawn,  when  he  had  so  ill-favoured  an  aspect." 

At  length,  having  acquired  great  power  and  po- 
pularity^ his  faction  prevailed,  and  he  procured  the 
banishment  of  Aristides  by  what  is  called  the  Ostra* 
cism  ^. 

The  Medes  now  preparing  again  to  invade  Greece, 
the  Athenians  considered  who  should  be  their  gene* 
ral :  and  many  (we  are  told)  thinking  the  commis- 
sion dangerous,  declined  it.  But  Epicydes  the  son 
of  Euphemides,  a  man  of  more  eloquence  than 
courage,  and  capable  withal  of  being  bribed,  solicited 
it,  and  was  likely  to  be  chosen.  Themistocles  how- 
ever, fearing  the  consequence  would  be  fatal  to  the 
public,  if  the  choice  fell  upon  Kpicydes,  prevailed 
upon  him  by  pecuniary  considerations  to  drop  his 
pretensions. 

This  however,  it  should  be  added,  could  not  be  the  chief  Archon- 
ship ;  as  he  was  then  too  young  for  that  responsible  dignity,  ii 
above  pronounced  '  an  obscure  person/  and  appears  both  from 
Thucyd.  i.  93.,.  and  Herod,  vii.  143.,  to  have  first  attained  that 
distinguished  situation  several  years  afterward.* 

^'  It  is  not  certain,  by  whom  the  Ostracism  was  introduced: 
some  say,  by  Pisistratus,  or  rather  bv  his  sons ;  others,  afler  the 
expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidac ;  while  others  make  it  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  Theseus.  By  this,  men  who  became  powerful  to  such  b 
degree  as  to  threaten  the  state  with  danger,  were  banished  for  ten 
(or,  according  to  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  55.f  for  five)  years;  and  they  were 
to  quit  the  Athenian  territories  in  ten  days.  The  method  was  as 
follows ;  every  citizen  took  a  piece  of  a  broken  pot  or  shell  (Gr« 
•CHUM»),  upon  which  he  wrote  the  name  of  the  person,  whom  he 
wished  to  iiave  banished.  This  done,  the  magistrates  counted  the 
shells,  and  if  they  amounted  to  6000,  sorted  them :  and  the  man^ 
whose  name  was  found  on  the  greatest  number  of  shells,  was  exiled 
for  ten  years.  (L.)  Ostracism. waa  tikewise  in  use  in  the  cities  df 
Argos,  Miletus,  Megara,  Ac.  Jt  differed  from  banishment,  as  being 
temponuryy  assinsing  a  fixed  residence^  sparing  the  propeM;  of  the 
suffisrer,  generalfy  inflicted  in  a  moment  of  ^rashnaBt  and-' jialeuijri 
and  never  in  it*s  consequences  involving  disgVAce,*  •  '  -  \''^''' 
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His  behaviour  is  also  commended  with 
the  interpreter,  who  came  with  the  king  of 
embassadors,  that  were  sent  to  demand  e: 
water'^     By  a  decree  of  the  people    he    put* 
death,  for  having  presumed  to  make  use  of  theil 
language  to  express  the  demands  of  barbariani 
this  we  may  add  his  proceedings  in  tlie  a 
Arthmius  the  Zelite*^^ :    who  upon    his  suj 
was  declared  'infamous,'  with  his  children 
his   posterity,    for  having  introduced    Persii 
into  Greece.     But  what  redounded  most  of  al 
honour,  was  his  putting  an  end  to  the  Grecii 
reconciling  the  several  states  to  each  other,  i 
suading  them  to  lay  aside  their  animosities, 
the  Persian  war.     In  this,  he  is  said  to  hai 
much  assisted  by  Chileus"  the  Arcadian. 

As  soon  as  he  had  taken  upon  himself  tli 
mand,  he  eudeavoured  to  pursuade  the  pei 
quit  the  city,  to  embark  on  board  their  8ni| 
to  meet  the  barbarians  at  as  great  a  distance 
sible  from  Greece.  But  many  opposing 
inarched  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  armj 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  to  Tempe,  inteni 
cover  Thessaly,  which  had  not  as  yet  decia 
die  Persians.  Upon  his  returning  however  i 
having  efiTected  any  thing,  the  Thessalians  . 

*■  This  was  a  demand  of  absoluie  and  unconditional  sni 
Uut  Herodotus  fvii.  32.)  assures  m,  that  Xerxes  did  not  aeii 
abassv  to  the  Athenians  or  the  LacedKmonians.  Tbei 
Ktidors  of  tiia  father  Dariiu  were  treated  with  great  iadigni^, 
they  made  that  demand;  for  the  Atheniani  threw  duim  m 
ilitch,  into  which  they  precipitated  their  capita)  convicta,  m 
them,  '  There  was  eurtn  and  water  enough.'    (Id.  ib.  I3S.) 

"  Arthmiui  was  of  Zeie,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor  between  I 
tlocia  and  ttie  Euxine  sea,  but  rcsiiUnt  for  some  time  at  A 
Ue  was  not  only  declared  '  infamous '  for  '  having  introduce 
•ian  gold,'  and  endeavoured  to  corrupt  with  it  some  o(  tlie  pii 
Athenians,  but  banished  by  sound  of  trumpet.  See  ^a^fji 
t^tesiph.     DemostheTkes  likewise  mentions  bim,  Pbilipp. 

■•  Who  exerted  his  interest  mtb  the  Laceda^moniaiM, 
Aeta  that  ihey  ought  to  send  aniaiance  to  the  AtheoiiUK 
Mardoolus,  and  succeeded.* 
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■embraced  the  king's  party,  and  all  the  country  rs 
'W  as  Bopotia  having  followed    their  example,  the 

Athenians  were  more  willing  to  hearken  to  his  pro- 
toosa!  to  fight  the  enemy  at  sea,  and  sent  him  with  a 

teet  to  guard  the  straits  of  Artemisium". 
When  the  majority  of  the  combined  fleets  were  of 

ipiniou,  that  Eurybiades  should  have  the  chief  com- 

nand,  and  with  his  Lacediemonians  begin  the  en- 
Ragement;  the  Athenians,  who  had  a  greater  num- 
_  ler  of  ships  than  all  the  rest  united  ^',  thought  it  an 
indignity  to  part  with  the  place  of  honour.  But 
iXheraistocIes,  perceiving  the  danger  of  any  disagree- 
ment at  that  moment,  gave  up  the  command  to 
Curybiades;  and  satisfied  the  Athenians  by  repre- 
senting to  them  that,  if  they  behaved  like  men  in 
that  war,  the  Grecians  would  voluntarily  yield  to 
them  the  superiority  for  the  future.  To  him  there- 
fore Greece  seems  to  have  owed  her  preservation, 
and  the  Athenians  in  particular  the  distinguished 
^lory  of  surpassing  their  enemies  in  valour,  and  their 
iallies  in  moderation. 

f.  The  Persian  fleet  coming  up  to  Aphet^  ",  Eury- 
ibiades  was  astpnishcd  at  such  an  appearance  of  ships; 
jffarticularly  when  he  was  informed,  that  there  were 
liwo  hundred  more  sailing  round  Sciathus.  He  was 
therefore  desirous,  without  loss  of  time,    to  draw 

.  "  At  the  ssnie  time  that  the  Greeks  tliought  of  defending  the 
Ijpgss  of  ThertiiopylK  by  loud,  they  sent  a  fleet  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Persian  navy  through  the  straits  of  Eubcea  (hod.  Ne- 
.popaat)i  which  fleet  rendezvou»ied  at  Artemigiiun,  one  of  the  pro- 
juoDtories  of  that  island.  Herodotus  relates  this  story,  vii.  17^- 
^  *<^  Herodotus  inforou  us,  viii,  I.,  that  the  Athenians  furnished 
^27  vessels,  which  were  afterward  reinforced  by  53  more  (ib.  14,), 
■and  that  the  whole  complement  of  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  amounted 
ionJy  todl  ;  of  which  number  likewise  twenty  more  belonged  to  the 
^tlieniaiia,  who  had  lent  them  to  the  Chalcidiana. 

"  Aphets,  situated  in  the  gulf  of  Magnesia,  was  so  called  (ac- 
cording to  Strabo.  ix.)  because  the  Argonauts  took  thence  their  ^ 
#ret  departure  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece ;  or  rather  (if  we  may 
trust  Herod,  vii.  193.)  because  from  thin  place,  having  watered,  they 
set  sail,  leaving  Hercules  behind.  Propertius  (I.  xx.  17-)  represents  ' 
them  aa  originally  embarkins  at  Pagaaa:.  For  the  particulars  of 
the  Persian  project,  see  Herod,  viil.  7.* 
VOL.  1.  V 
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nearer  to  Greece,  and  to  keep  close  to  tl 
nesian  coast,  where  he  might  have  an 
sionally  to  assist  the  fleet ;  for  he  con 
naval  force  of  the  Persians  as  invincible. 
the  Euboeans,  apprehending  that  the  Gi 
forsake  them,  sent  Pelagon  to  negocia 
I  with  Themistocles,  and  to  ofier   him  a  1 

money.  He  took  the  money,  and  gave 
dotus  writes)  to  Eurybiades  ^®.  Finding  1 
opposed  in  his  designs  by  Architeles,  ca] 
Sacred  Galley  ^^  who  had  not  money 
men,  and  therefore  intended  immcdiat 
draw  ;  he  so  incensed  his  countrymen  a 
that  they  went  in  a  tumultuous  manner  < 
ship,  and  took  from  him  what  he  had  p 
f  his  supper.     Architeles  being  much  prov 

,  insult,  Themistocles  sent  him  in  a  ches 

of  provisions,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it 
silver;  desiring  him  to  refresh  himself  tl 
and  to  satisfy  his  crew  in  the  morning  : 
he  would  accuse  him  to  the  Athenians  oi 
ceived  a  bribe  from  the  enemy.  This  p 
mentioned  by  Phanias  the  Lesbian. 

Though  the  several  engagements  "^  wi 

's  According  to  Herodotus  (viii.  5.)  the  aifair  % 
the  Euboeans,  not  being  able  to  persuade  Kurybiade 
their  coast  till  they  could  carry  off  their  wives  and 
dressed  themselvet  to  Themistocles,  and  made  him 
thirty  talents.  He  took  the  money,  and  with  five 
•£xu*ybiades.  Then  Adiamanthus  the  Corinthinn  I 
commander  who  insisted  on  weighing  anchor,  ITiei 
km  boaid  him,  and  told  hhn  in  a  few  words ;  <  Adi; 
shall  not  abandon  qb,  for  I  will  give  you  more  for  do 
ihan  the  king  of  the  Medes  would  give  you  for 
Which  he  performed,  by  sending  him  three  talents  on 
he  did  what  the  Eubo^ans  recfuested,  and  saved  twui 
for  himself. 

^9  The  Sacred  Galley  was  that,  which  the  Athenii 
year  to  Deiot  with  sacinficas  to  Apollo ;  and  (as  th 
the  same,  in  Wjbidi  ThCiitM  mried  the  tribute  to  Ci 
life  of  Th^ui^  Va  I.<  fb:«. 
*••  »  llMjjr'cpuaieto  AretfMwwwrtil  toMgements  witfiir 
in  the  last  of  which  Clinil^'tfie' fMK^r  of  Alcibiad 
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sian  fleet  in  the  straits  of  Eubcea  were  not  decisive, 
yet  were  they  of  great  advantage  to  tlie  Greeks,  who 
learned  by  experience  that  neither  the  number  ol 
ships,  nor  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  their  orna- 
ments, nor  the  vaunting  shouts  and  songs  of  the 
barbarians  have  any  thing  dreadful  in  them  to  men, 
who  know  how  to  fight  hand  to  hand,  and  are  de- 
termined to  behave  gallantly-  These  things  they 
were  taught  to  despise,  when  they  came  to  close 
action,  and  grappletl  with  the  foe.  In  this  case 
Pindar's  sentiments  appear  just,  when  lie  says  of  the 
fight  at  Artemisium ; 

'Tw8s  then,  that  Athena  the  Ibundations  imd 
Of  Liberty's  (air  etructuri:. 

Intrepid  courage,  indeed,  is  the  commencement  of 
victory. 

Artemisium  is  a  maritime  place  of  Eubcea,  to  the 
north  of  Hestiuja  "-  Opposite  to  it  lies  Olizon,  in 
the  territory  which  was  formerly  subject  to  Phiioc- 
tetes;  where  there  is  a  small  temple  of  Diana  of  the 
East,  in  the  midst  of  a  grove.  This  temple  is  en- 
circled with  pillars  of  white  stone,  which  when 
rubbed  with  the  hand,  has  both  the  colour  and  the 
smell  of  satfron.  Upon  one  of  the  pillars  are  in* 
scribed  the  following  verses  : 


When  on  thise  seas  the  Athenian  might  subdued 
The  Asian  hosts,  in  pious  erBtitude 
Here  tkey  to  Dian  rear*d  the  fant. 


Upon  this  shore  there  is  a  place  still  to  be  seen,  con- 
taining a  large  heap  of  sand  which,  if  dug  into,  ex- 
hibits toward  the  bottom  a  black  dust  like  ashes,  as 
if  some  fire  had  been  there ;  supposed  to  have  been 

woeders.  He  had,  at  his  own  expense,  litted  out  a  ship,  nhicli 
carried  two  hundred  men. 

"  Hesdsea,  a  maritime  city  in  Euboea ;  OUsoD,  a  city  in  Thessaly. 
Plutarch  here  alludes  to  Homer's  OAi^«  rp»u«  (fl.  ii.  717.)  as 
supplying  part  of  Philoctetcs'  troops  at  the  siege  of  Troy.* 
y2 
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that,  in  which  the  wrecks  of  the  ships  and  die 
of  the  dead  were  burned. 

The  news  of  what  had   happened  at  Thermi 
being  brouglit  to  Artemisium  '",   when  the  coi 
rates  were  inibnued  that  Leonidas  was  slaiir, 
Xerxes  master  of  the  pass  by  land,  they  reiur 
to  Greece  -,    and  the  Atlienians,   elated    with  ij 
late  distinguished  valour,  brought  up  the  reat4 
Themistocles  sailed  along  the  coasts,  where* 
saw  any  harbours  or  places  proper  for   the 
ships  to  put  in  at,  he  took,  such  stones  as 
pened  to  find  or  caused  to  be  brought  thither  for  I 
purpose,  and  set  them  up  in  the  porta  and  wateii 
ilaces,  with  the  following  inscription    engravo: 
large  characters  and  addressed   to  the    loniani 
*•  Let  the  lonians,  if  it  be  possible,  come  ov( 
the  Greeks  from  whom  they  are  descended, 
now  risk  their  lives  for  their  liberty.      If  this 
practicable,  let  them  at  least  perplex  the  barl 
and  throw  them  into  disorder  in  the  time  of  a) 
By  this  he  hoped  either  to  bring  the  lonians 
his  side,  or  to  sow  discord  among  them,  by  e: 
suspicion  against  them  in  the  minds  of  the  Per 

Though  Xerxes  had  passed  through  Doris  d 
to  Phocis,  and  was  burning  and  destroying  the  ] 
cian  cities,  yet  the  Greeks'"  sent  them  no  assisM 
And,  notwithstanding  all  the  entreaties  -whicfl 

>'  The  last  engiigeniPiit  at  Thermopylae,  in  which  Xerxes  | 
the  passes  of  ihe  urauntains  l>y  the  defeat  of  the  LacctlieiiMH 
Thespians,  and  Thebang,  hapMned  on  the  same  day  with  the  I 
of  Art£miBiura  ;  and  tlie  intelligence  of  it  was  brought  to  Thee 
clea  by  an  Athenian,  called  AbrunychuB.  Thoujgn  tbe  acbi 
Thermopylw  had  no  immediate  relation  to  Themistocles,  it,  i 
have  tcndc-d  more  to  the  glory  of  that  general,  if  Plutarch  hadM 
smce  the  advantage  gained  there  by  S 


aiMl  rendered  him  much  mure  fomuM 
^11  known  la  be  a  narrow  pusg  in  the  titount 


no  immediate  relation  to  Thet 
have  t( 
more  r 

opened  Greece  ti 
Thcrmopylie  ia  v 
near  the  Euripus. 

•'  A  colony  from  Atticft,  Mtili'd  in   Asia  Minor.      Herod 
»iii.  -22,  gives  the  inscriptioti  at  full  length,  of  which  Plula 
only  jireiiTTecl  an  abridiieinent.* 

"  Of  Arhaia,  an^  I'cloponneciits.     The  Dorians  had  sidi 
Mm  llerodot.  v 
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Athenians  could  use,  to  prevail  upon  the  cohfeder 
rates  to  repair  with  them  into  Boeotia  and  cover  tb^'* 
frontiers  of  Attica,  as  they  themselves  had  sent  a  fleet 
to  Artemisium  to  serve  the  common  cause,  no  one 
listened  to  their  request.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon 
Peloponnesus,  and  all  were  determined  to  collect 
their  forces  within  the  Isthmus,  and  to  build  a  wall 
across  it  from  sea  to  sea.  The  Athenians  were 
greatly  incensed  to  see  themselves  thds  betrayed, 
and  at  the  same  time  dejected  and  discouraged  by  so ' 
general  a  defection.  They  alone  could  not  think  of 
giving  battle  to  so  prodigious  an  army.  To  quit  the ' 
city,  and  embark  on  board  their  ships,  was  the  only 
expedient  remaining ;  and  to  this  the  generality  were 
very  unwilling  to  hearken,  as  they  could  neither 
have  any  great  anticipation  of  victory,  nor  idea  of 
safety,  when  they  had  left  the  temples  of  their  gods 
and  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors. 

Themistocles,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  by  the 
force  of  human  reason  prevail  with  the  multitude***, 
set  his  machinery^  to  work,  as  a  poet  would  do  in 
a  tragedy,  and  had  recourse  to  prodigies  and  ora- 
cles. The  prodigy,  of  which  he  availed  himself, 
was,  the  disappearmg  of  the  dragon  of  Minerva^^, 
which  at  that  time  quitted  the  holy  place ;  and  the 
priests  finding  the  daily  offerings  set  before  it  un- 
touched announced  to  the  people,  on  the  suggestion 

35  He  prerailcd  so  effectually  at  lost,  that  the  Athenians  ttoDed 
Cyrsilus,  an  orator  who  vehemently  opposed  him  with  all  the 
common  topics,  of  love  to  the  place  of  one's  birth,  and  the  affec- 
tion dueno  wiyes  and  helpless  iumnts.  The  women  too,  in  order  to 
show  how'fkr  they  were  from  desiring  that  the  cause  of  Greece 
should  suffer  upon  their  account,  stoned  his  i^ife.   (Pemosth.  iri^ 

3^  To  this  kind  of  machinery, Horace  alludes: 

Nee  Deus  intersit^  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Indderit. (A.  P.  191.)* 

^''  This  dragon,  according  to  Herod,  viii.  41.,  was  the  guardian 
of  the  citadel,  where  it  was  supported  by  monthly  ofieringg  of  cakes 
of  honey.  The  same  historian  also,  with  more  probability,  ascribei 
the  report  mentioned  below  to  the  priestess  of  Minerva.* 


II 
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of  Theijiistocles,  that  the  goddess  had  fijrsaken! 
city,  and  oflTered  to  conduct  them  to  sea.     Mg 
over,  by  way  of  explaining  to  the  people  an  on 
then   received '%    he   told  them    that    by  '  woM 
walls'  there  could  not  possibly  be  any   thing  i 
but   ships;    and    that  Apollo,    now  called  S] 
*  divine.'  not  (a3  formerly)  '  wretched  and  uo 
nate,*  signified  by  such  an  epithet,  that  it  woul 
productive  of  some  great  advantage  to  Greec<j, 
counsels  prevailed,  and  he  proposed  a  decree: 
the  city  should    be   left  to  the  protection   o^ 
nerva%  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Atheaiaas; 
the  young  men  should  go  on  board  the  sliipsj 
that  every  one  should  provide  as  vvell  as  he  poj 
could  for  the  safety  of  the  children,  the  womeq 
the  slaves.  , 

When  this  decree  was  made,  most  of  the  J 
nians  removed  their  parents  and  wives  to  Xroe?) 
wiiere  they  were  received  with   a  generous 
tality.      The   Troezenians  came  to  a  rc^oUttj 


whick  the_A_t)i«nutn  de»i 


^  This  was  the  second  oracle, 
ceived  from  Arintonici;,  pritsiLSS  of  Apollo,  ^Ttie  first, 
severity,  had  enjoined  them  to  abaiidoD  their  citatlol,    and 
nonncedlhe  total  destruction  of  th«ir  city      Both  howei 
their  accrading  so  well  with  the  ^steqi  of  ThemistoQlesi 
obviouitly  suggested  by  hiiu  to  the  Pythonest.*]      Monv  Mj 
opinion,  that  by  the  '  wooden  walls,'  to  which  she   advueol 
to  have  recourse,  was  meant  the  citadel,  because  it  was  p«M 
while  others  thought,  it  could  signify  nothing  but  ships.     X 
vocates  of  the  former  opinion  urged,  against  such  as  guppof) 
latter,  Uiat  the  last  line  but  otto  of  the  oracle. 


without  question  portendi?d  the  dcstructioo  of  thu  Atbenai 
near  Salatnis.  ThemistoclcB  alleged  in  answer  that,  if  ibij^ 
had  intended  to  foretel  the  destruction  of  the  Athenians,  if 
not  have  called  it  '  the  divine,'  but  '  tbo  unhappy  '  Sa^mfa 
tliat  by  '  the  sons  of  nonien  '  could  be  meant  no  otheriM 
Persians,  who  were  scandalously  effeminate.  (Herod,  vu.  143, 

i»  How  was  thii,  when  he  had  before  told  the  people,   "^^ 
nerva  had  fixsoken  tike  city ! 

"  Tbeseus,  the  peat  hero  in  Atheiuan  story,  was  -.,^ 
of  this  place,    (l.-)     Othcw  sttit   ihcir   fkmih'ca  to    JEtdm 
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J2  maintain  tbem  at  the  public  expense,  for  which  pur* 
Q  pose  they  allowed  eacn  of  them  two  oboli  a  day ; 
■^  they  permitted  the  children  likewise  to  gather  fruit 
^  wherever  they  pleased,  and  provided  for  their  edu- 
^  cation  by  paying  their  tutors  **.  This  order  was 
J  procured  by  Nicagoras. 

J        As  the  treasury  of  Athens  was  then  empty,  Aris* 
^  totle  informs  us  that  the  court  of  Areopagus  distri- 
buted to  every  man,  who  took  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion,   eight    drachmas;    which   was   the   principal 
*"  means  of  manning  the  fleet.     But  this  also  is  as- 
cribed to  a  stratagem  of  Themistocles  by  Clidemus, 
f    who  tells  us  that,  when  the  Athenians  went  down  to 
I    the  harbour  of  Pirasus,  the  iEgis  was  lost  from  the 
^     statue  of  Minerva ;    and  Themistocles,  as  be  ran- 
^     sacked  every  thing  under  pretence  of  searching  for 
it,  found  large  sums  of  money  hidden  among  the 
baggage,  which  he  applied  to  the  public  use,  pro- 
viding out  of  it  all  necessaries  for  the  fleet  ^'\ 

The  embarkation  of  the  people  of  Athens  was  a 
very  afiecting  scene.  What  pity,  what  admiration 
of  the  firmness  of  those  men,  who  sending  their 
parents  and  famiUes  to  a  distant  place,  unmoved 
with  tlieir  cries  and  tears  and  embraces,  had  the 
fortitude  to  leave  the  city  and  embark  for  Salamis ! 
What  greatly  heightened  the  distress,  was  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  whom,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
old  age  ^^,  they  were  forced  to  leave  behind.  And 
some  emotions  of  tenderness  were  due  even  to  the 
tame  domestic  animals,  which  running  to  the  shore, 
with  lamentable  bowlings  expressed  their  affection 
and  regret  for  the  persons  by  whom  they  had  been 
fed.     One  of  these,  a  dog  belonging  to  Xanthippus 

^*  This,  at  a  period  of  so  much  trouble,  proves  the  value  which 
the  Greeks  set  upon  education.* 

^  As  Herodotus  however,  amidst  all  his  details,  does  not  mea- 
tion  this  circumstance,  and  Clidemus  is  an  historian  little  known^ 
the  first  is  perhaps  the  more  accurate  account.  * 

^^  Many  citizens  also,  from  their  religious  attachment  to  Athens, 
chose  to  remain  behind.*  In  this  description,  we  find  strong  tracer 
of  Plutarch*s  humanity  and  good-nature. 
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the  father  of  Pericles,  unvilling  to  be  left  fai 

saJd  to  have  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  to  ba| 
by  the  side  of  the  ship  till  it  reached  Salami 
cjuite  spent  witli  the  toil  it  immediately  di 
they  show  to  this  day  a  place  called  *  Cyi 
where  they  tell  us  it  was  buried.  I 

To  these  illustrious  actions  of  Themtstol 
be  added  the  following.     PerceiWng'  that 
(who  had  been  banished,  through   his  mach 
before  the  war)  was  much  regretted  by  Hn 
who    were    apprehensive    that    out    of    refl 
might  Join  the  Persians,  and  do  great  prejui 
the  cause   of  Greece;   he  caused    a  decree 
made,   that  all  who  had  been  banished  oolj 
fixed  time  should  have  leave  to  return,  and  bj 
counsel  and  valour  assist  their  fellow -citizens 
preservation  of  their  country. 

Eurybiades,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  £ 
had  the  command  of  the  fieet ;  but,  as  he  v 
prehensive  of  the  danger*'',  he  proposed    (o 
for  the  Isthmus,  and  6x  his  station  near 
ponnesian  army.     Themistocles,  however, 
it;  and  the  account  which  we  have    of  th< 
ence  upon   that  occasion,  deserves  to  be 
When  turybiades  said  '*,  "  Don't  you  kni 
"  mistocles,  that  in  the  public  games  such 
"  up  before  their  turn,  are  chastised  for  it?"  *' 
answered  Themistocles ;  "  yet  those,    who  ai 

*•  It  due>  not  sppt^ar,  thai  Eurvbiades  wanted  i 
Xerxes  had  gain«l  llie  ]>a8«  of  Theniiopvlfl;,  it  w^a  k 
opinion  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  confederate  fleet  (w 
ception  of  those  of  Athens)  assembled  in  council,  tJu 
resource  was  to  build  a  Btrong  wall  across  the  Isthmus,  a 
Peloponnesus  against  the  Persians.  The  Lacedsnjoniu 
(as  we  learn  below)  who  were  impartial  judges  of  men  ■ 
gave  the  palm  of  valour  to  Eurybiades,  and  that  of  prnd 
'HienDiGtocles  ;  and  twice  appoiaied  the  former,  ihouKn  no 
blood-royal,  to  the  command  of  their  fleet. 

■■'  This  conversation,  according  to  Herodotus  (Tiji.  S^\^ 
between  Adiamanthus  general  of  the  Corinthians  and  Themi 
but  Plutarch  relates  it  with  more  probability  of  Euiyhiad 
was  commander-in-chief. 
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I  **  behind,  never  gain  the  crown."    Eurybiades  upon 
frthis  lifting  up  his  staff,  as  if  he  intended  to  strike 
L  him,    Themistocles   said,    "  Strike,    but    hear  nie." 
r  The    Lacedsemonian,    admiring    his    command    of 
i  temper,  bade  him  speak  what  he  had  to  say :  and 
f  Themistocles  was  leading  him  back  to  the  subject, 
I  when  one  of  the  officers  thus  interrupted  him  :  "  It 
k  "  ill   becomes  you,  who  have  no  city,  to  advise  us 
),  *'  to  quit  our  habitations,  and  abandon  our  country." 
^  Upon  which  Themistocles  retorted  ;  "  Wretch  that 
I  *'  thou  art,  we  have  indeed  left  our  walls  and  houses, 
I  *'  not    choosing   for  the    sake    of  those    inanimate 
I    "  things    to  become  slaves ;  yet  we  have  still  the 
*'  most  respectable   city  of  Greece   in    these   two 
*'  hundred  ships,    which  are  here  ready  to  defend 
"  you,    if  you  will  give  them  leave.     But,    if  you 
"  betray  us  a  second  time,  Greece  shall  soon  find 
*'  the  Athenians  possessed  of  as  free  a  city  ^'',  and 
*'  as    valuable  a   country  as   that  which    they  have 
"  quitted."     These   words  struck  Eurybiades  with 
the  apprehension,  that  the  Athenians  might  tall  off 
from  him.     We  are  told  also  that,  as  a  certain   Ere- 
trian    was   attempting  to   speak,    Themistocles    ex- 
claimed, "What!  have  you  too  something  to  say' 
"  about  war,   who  are  like  the  fish  that  has  a  sword, 
"  but  no  heart  ^'  ?" 

While  Themistocles  was  thus  maintaining  his 
argument  upon  deck,  an  owl  (as  some  tell  us)  was 
seen  flying  to  the  right  of  the  fleet**,  which  came 


*'  Tlie  address  of  TliemistocleB  is  much  to  be  admired.  If  En- 
rvbiades  was  really  mduced  by  his  fears  lo  return  to  the  Isthmai, 
the  Athenian  took  a  right  method  to  remove  those  feurs  by  sug- 
Kt'StiDg  greater :  for  what  else  could  he  intimate,  except  that  when 
driven  from  their  oim  city,  in  their  distress  and  despair,  the  Athe- 
nians might  seize  the  state  of  Sparta  ?  For  a  different  account  of 
this  speech,  however,  eee  Herodot.  viii.  62. 

•'  Gr.  Tii^it.  This  observation,  whatever  be  the  fish  alluded  to, 
is  probably  founded  on  a  mistake.  Comparative  anatomy,  and  ia> 
deed  anatomy  of  all  kinds,  was  little  understood  by  the  ancients.* 

'■  The  owl  was  sacred  lo  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  Atheni, 
and  is  found  upon  alnuwl  all  the  Attic  medau  extant. 
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and  perched  upon  the  shrouds.  This  omen  da 
ruined  the  confederates  to  accede  to  his  opin 
and  to  prepare  for  a  sea-fight.  But  no  sooner^ 
the  enemy's  fleet  appear  advancing  toward  thei 
hour  of  Phalergs  in  Attica,  and  covering  att| 
neighbouring  coasts,  while  Xerxes  himselfn 
seen  marching  his  land-forces  to  the  3hore,>v 
the  Greeks  struck  with  the  sight  of  such  pro^l 
armaments  began  to  forget  the  counsel  of  Thw 
tocles,  and  the  Peloponnesians  once  more  loek 
toward  the  Isthmus.  Nay,  they  resolved  to  stti 
that  very  night,  and  orders  to  that  effect  were  i« 
to  all  the  ](ifots-  Themistocles,  deeply  concoi 
that  the  Greeks  were  about  to  abandon  the 
tags  of  their  station  in  the  straits  '%  and  to 
to  their  respective  countries,  contrived  the 
gem  which  was  put  in  execution  by  Sjciniis.  i 
Sicinus  was  of  Persian  extraction  ''"^  and  a  capii 
but  much  attached  to  Themistocles,  and  thctu 
of  his  children.  Upon  this  occasion  ThemiAltt 
s^nt  him  privately  to  the  king  of  Persia,  with  onl 
to  inform  him  that  the  commander  of  the  Atheaii 
liaving  espoused  his  interest,  was  the  first  to  appi 
him  of  the  intended  flight  of  the  Greek-* ;  and 
horted  him  not  to  suffer  him  to  escape,  but  wl 
they  were  in  this  confusion,  and  at  a  distance 
their  land-forces  to  attack  and  destroy  their  i 
navy.  , 

Xerxe*   receixed    this   information    tcindly^l^ 
posing  it  to    proceed  from  friendship;     and  « 

*f  If  tlie  coniederatcH  htui  iiuittod  the  Unuts  ol'  Salania* 
ihey  oould  equsi  the  Penhios  in  the  line  of  battle,  such  of  ihi 


1 


1  that  istand  mult  havo  become  i 
and  tlu;  PoreiaiiB  would  bavo  found  ai 


op«n   WM 


Pcioponnesian  ccHut,  where  thc3r  could  act  witii   all    thtu 
agaiust  the  ships  of  the  allies. 

"*  .i^chylus,  who  was  in  this  actioa,  siieakia^  «f  Stcint»  i 
'  A  certain  Greek  trona  the  aimy  of  the  Atkentanx  told  Xerxi 
(L.)  U  is  not  M  all  likely,  indeed,  that  Themistoelea 

eDtru«t«d  ihe  care  of  hi*  chiMrm  to  a  foretfrnv*.     H«n 

ctii»  him  Sicinauft,  savi  (moal  probably,  by  saisialce)  ttimt  I 
dreued  himself  to  all  tM  nruMtgenetalB.  (*iii.75.>* 


Ud 
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Siately  gave  orders  to  his  officers,  with  two  hundred 

khips,  to  gurround  all  the  passages  and  eaclme  tb«, 

[slands,  that  none  of  the  Greeks  might  escape,  an(J" 

zbea  to  follow  with  the  rest  of  the  ships  at  thei^t 

tetsure.     Aristides,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  was  the 

first  who  perceived  this  motion   of  the  enemy ;  and»: 

ihough  he  was  not  in  friendship  with  Themistoclef^^, 

_j_3iit  (as  it  has  been  related)  liad  been  banished  byi 

liis  means,  he  went  to  him,  and  told  him  they  wecQ 

surrounded  by  the  enemy  ^'.    Thetnistocles  knowing 

liis  probity,  and  charmed  with  his  coming  to  give 

this  information,  acquainted  him  with   the  afluir  of, 

Sicinus,  and  entreated  him  to  lend  his  assistance  to 

Iceep  the  Greeks  in  their  station ;  and,  as  they  had 

a  confidence  in  his  honour,  to    pei'suade   them    tq 

come  to  an    engagement   in  the  straits.     AristideSt 

approved  Themistocles'  proceedings,  and  going  tO: 

the  other  admirals  and  captains,  encouraged   thetn 

to  engage.     While  they  scarcely  gave  credit  to  his/ 

report,  a  Tenian  ^''  galley  commanded  by  FanffitiuS' 

came  over  from  the  enemy  to  bring  the  same  9fi- 

count ;  so  that  indignation,  added  to  necessity,  eK-. 

cited  the  Greeks  to  the  combat^''. 

'*  Aristides  was  not  then  in  the  confederate  fleet,  but  in  the 
island  of  ^gina ;  whither  he  had  retired  upon  his  banishment  from 
Athens,  aua  whence  he  sailed  bj  night  with  great  hazard  through 
the  Persian  fleet,  to  carry  this  intelligence.  (Herod,  viii.  79.) 

'*  Tenos  was  a  small  island  in  Ae  i^gean  sea,  in  the  group 
named  ilie  Cycladofi.  In  grateful  memory  of  this  event,  the  name 
of  the  Tenians  waa  engraved  on  the  tripod  consecrated  at  Delphi, 
among  those  of  the  other  vanquishers  of  Xerxes,  See  Herodot^' 
viii.  S2.,  who  bad  been  indefatigable  in  his  historic  researches.* 

*'  The  different  conduct  of  the  Spartans  and  the  Athenians  ugoft 
this  occasion  seems  to  show,  how  much  superior  the  accommodatuig 
laws  of  Solon  were  to  the  austere  discipfine  of  Ljcurgus.  While' 
,  the  institutions  of  the  latter  indeed  remained  Jn  force,  ine  Laeedte- 
monianR  were  the  greatest  of  all  people.  But  their  continuance 
was  impossible.  T^e  severity  of  Xycurgus'  legislation  naturally 
tended  to  destroy  it.  Nor  was  this  all.  From  the  extreme  of  ab- 
stemious hardship  the  next  step  was,  not  to  a  moderate  eujoymeDt 
of  life,  but  to  an  the  Ucentiousnefd  of  the  most  effeminate  luxury. 
The  laws  of  Lyciirgus  made  men  of  the  women ;  when  they  were 
b/pkeo,  tliey  iM)de  wojnen  of  the  men. 
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As  soon  as  it  was  dar,  Xerxes  sat  dcmn 
Binaice  to  fiew  the  fleet  and   its  order  of  1 


He  pbced  kioiselfl  as  Phanodemus  writes,  s 
the  tesf^e  of  Hercnles,  where  the  isle  of  Sa 
ii  f€f«tnted  from  Attica  br  a  narrow  frith: 
according  to  Acestodoms  oo  the  coDfioes  o( 
prx.  upon  a  spot  cdled  Kerata,  or  *  the  h 
He  WIS  seated  upon  a  throne  of  gold  ^,  and 
■SUIT  secretaries  about  him^  whose  business  i 
to  vrite  down  the  particulars  oTtfae  action. 

In  ifae  mean  time,  as  Thenistocles  was  saci 
oo  the  deck  of  the  admiral-gallej,  three  cc 
were  brooght  to  him  of  uncommon  beautr,  dci 
attired  and  set  off'with  golden  omamenis. 
we?e  sud  to  be  the  sons  at  Antarctus  and  S«z 
sister  to  XerxesL  Euphran tides  the  soothsayei 
iu  his  ere  opoo  them,  and  at  the  same  time  ol 
iBg  th&t  a  br%ht  flame  blazed  out  from  the  ^nct 
while  a  soeezicg  was  heard  to  the  rig-bt,  to6t 
misfodes  bv  the  hand,  and  ordered  that  the 
Tooths  should  be  consecrated  and  sacrificed  tc 
chus  Omcstes**;  tor  thus  die  Greeks  migl 
assured,  not  onl v  of  saietv,  but  of  victorr. 

s*  T^  tb2>ar«  or  seal,  vbc^ber  oi  gOhd  or  silver  or  ha 
ttkok  x=-l  cxrf^cd  to  Alhicis  whert  it  was  coasecraxrti  In  ih€ 
of  MlDcrr£.  viih  dkc  cvxdexi  sabre  of  MArdoxuufr,  which  wa 
jAerv^tmi  ic  the  hftn^e  ot*  Pbtxc.  Demostheiu.^  ral!^  j 
mfi^mr^  •  A  ciiilr  wiih  iiiver  fett-'     St*  Oh-nth.  ili^   and 


rvv.  «/!»; 


^'  A  bri^  daaie  was  alwap  cooadered  as  a  fortunate 
vliedier  it  were  a  real^ooe  issuiDg  from  an  altar,  or  a  seexni 
(vImi  w>e  can  *  sheli-nre'i  from  &e  head  of  a  hxing  per^oii. 
JEauii.SSi^  mectioDS  one  of  the  latter  iort,  vhich  appeared 
the  head  of  lulus ;  az^  Floras  aaother,  that  was  seen  upon  tl 
of  S<enriui  TuZIus.     A  soeezing  to  the  right  likewise  wac  c 


a  lucky  omen,  both  bj  the  GrE«ks  and  L^ins.  (L.)      ^5;^^ 
de  Anim.  i.  11.^     Hosier,  in  Od}^ts.  xriL  5^5,^  introducers 
fortunate  omes,  without  any  reference  to  right  or  leh  ; 


To  rc'Tert  to  modem  superstition,  Strada  in  his  Prolu*.      Ac 
4.  has  a  learned  dissertation  entitled  *  Pictor  Suburranu*,  si 
SxtftM  Cmr  demmtmies  $altd^nimr.^ 
'^  In  the  tame  manner  Chiot»  Tenedoa,  and  Lesbos  ofler 
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>  I    Themistqples  was  astonished  at  the  strangeness 

^nd  cruelty  of  the  order ;  but  the  multitude,  who 

j3  .n  great  and  pressing  difficulties  trust  rather  to  ab- 

^)urd  than  rational  methods,  invoked  the  god  with 

^3ne  voice ;  and  leading  the  captives  to  the  altar,  in- 

^^isted  upon  their  being  offered,  as  the  soothsayer  had 

^directed.    This  particular  we  have  from  Fhanias  the 

.  Lesbian,  a  man  not  unversed  in  letters  and  philo- 

~8ophy. 

rr  As  to  the  number  of  the  Persian  ships,  the  poet 
"^-/Eschylus  speaks  of  it,  in  his  tragedy  entitled  Persae*', 
^as  a  matter  of  which  he  was  well  assured  : 

A  thousand  ships  (for  well  their  sum  I  know) 
51  At  Persia's  bidding  arm*d  their  haughty  prow  : 

fr  Two  hundred  more  and  seven  the  seas  o'erspread. 

The  Athenians  had  only  one  hundred  and  eighty 
.  galleys ;  each  carried  eighteen  men  that  fought  upon 
deck,  four  of  whom  were  archers,  and  the  rest  heavy- 
armed. 

If  Themistocles  was  happy  in  choosing  a  place 
I  for  action,  he  was  not  less  so  in  taking  advantage 
*  of  a  proper  time  for  it ;  for  he  would  not  engage  the 
enemy,  till  that  hour  of  the  day  when  a  brisk  wind 
usually  rises  from  the  sea,  which  occasions  a  high 
surf  in  the  channel.  This  was  no  inconvenience  to 
the  Grecian  vessels,  which  were  low-built  and  well- 
compacted  ;  but  a  very  considerable  one  to  the 
Persian  ships,  which  had  high  sterns  and  lofty  decks, 
and  were  heavv  and  unwieldy :  for  it  caused  them 
to  veer  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  sides  were  ex- 
posed to  the  Greeks,  who  attacked  them  furiously. 
During  the  whole  dispute,  great  attention  was  given 

man  sacrifices  to  Bacchus,  sumamcd  Omodius.  But  thb  is  the  sole 
instance  on  record  among  the  Athenians:  (L.)  and  even  this  is 
not  recorded  by  Herodotus.  Pausan.  ix.  8.  has  a  story,  relative  to 
a  temporary  offering  of  human  sacrifices  in  Boeotia.  In  another 
respect,  however,  Bacchus  is  entitled  to  this  epithet:  as  it  was 
usual  at  Alcva  in  Arcadia  to  whip  women  with  rods  at  his  altar.* 
*7  V.3H.  Sec  not.  50.)  • 


4 


I 
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to  tke  aoCBOK  of  ThontBCies,  m  it  wm  bcj 
due  he  kaew  best  hov  to  pgoceed,  Agtin 
AiJMirnr  ^  die  Fenbn  odmnl,  m  womb  of  < 
gBsfaed  boBoar,  and  bjr  fir  tiie  bijitcjt  of  the 
faiutJKfs*  ihtc^T  directed  nis  mmoBovTCs*  lib 
w$  "^pay  taM,  sod  dience  he  llucw  dsrts  aw 
fetth  artova^  as  fieoi  the  walb  of  m  casde. 
A—^«si^  the  Deccfeafl  and  Sosides  tlie  FBdoi 
sailed  in  die  same  Tessd,  boie  cknm  upoo  fail 
theL  peov.  aad  both  ^hipt  mniuig,  Aey  wttti 
ed  toeecher  bT  mcaaa  of  their  brjaeu  bedb: 
AiwcNoes  boanfing  their  gdkf^  tfiey  receM 
wish  ih&T  pikes,  and  pushed  bun  into  the  set. 
tosisa  '^  knew  the  bodNr  aaKNig  others,  wbid 
&aiix^  vidi  the  vred^  and  had  it  coovcj 


Whik  the  ^ght  vitt  thoa  raging,  we  are 
fjncMi  l^gfat  appeared  as  fioan  Eieusis;  and 
iOQods  and  voket  were  heaid  throi^fa  all  tfai 
m"^  Tbriassi  u>  the  sea,  as  of  an  immense  nun 
ipeople  canvini^  the  aiystiC  sjmbob  of  Bacd 
procesion  ^.    A  doud  Ekevise  seemed  to  lia 

*  Hr  b  4HacH9r  mKd  brRcrotent  (tH.  S^  TS.ft 


k«iib3rDiiMLSic.4xL^.| 


wd  the  vooMA  Hce  aoi.*    Hk 
oesM«i  «iaa  Imt,  »  a  wonni  aid  a  heroine,  that  cbcy  < 
vend  <■  ten  iK'wwjiid  dncftaas  to  mj  one,  who  Af^dn  i 

Sei^  aiko  Fo^TKn.  Smtag.  tuL  53.,  vludi  gircs  &rthcr  j» 

to  die  storr.*]^    This  pnnceiB  aunt  not  he  coofouodedT^ 

i  Aitmnssia.  who  w  the  wi&  of  Maotolus  king  of  Caria,  i 


ta  HemdolflB,  tbLGS.  (wbo^  1 
i  ^Dca  Doi  EamioB  the  '  great  fight)  were  heard  some  dar 

)  the  banle,  whfle  the  Peniaa  hod  farce*  were  raran^  tl 

•ones  of  Attica.    DicKiii,  aa  Atheaiaa  exile  (whohoped 
i  to  procaia  a  laittgarien  of  lat  oooatiy't  &te)  wi^  tlie  € 

;  obierred  the  thing,  and  earned  an  accaont  oC  it  to  Xcnc 

'  5 
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among  the  crowd  that  made  this  noise,  and  to  ascend 
by  degrees,  till  it  fell  upon  the  galleys.  Other  phao- 
'■  toms  also  and  apparitions  of  armed  men  the  Greeks 
'  saw,  in  imagination  at  least,  stretching  out  their 
•  hands  from  j'Egina  in  the  van  of  their  fleet.  These 
'  they  conjectured  to  be  the  JE^cid^''',  to  whom  be- 
fore the  battle  they  had  addressed  their  prayers  for 
succour. 

i         The  first  man  that  took  a  ship  was  an  Athenian 

I     named    Lycomedes,  captain  of  a  vessel,  who  cut 

|i    down  the  ensigns '^^  from  the    enemy's  vessel,  and 

^    consecrated  them  to  '  the  Laurelled  Apollo.'    As  the 

I     Persians  could  advance  in  the  straits  but  ihvf  at  a 

|i.    time,  and  often  threw  each  other  into  confusion, 

the  Greeks  equalling  them  in  the  line  tought  tlicm 

till  the  evening,  when  they  broke  them  entirely  and 

gained  that  signal  and  complete  victory,  which  was 

<     never  exceeded  in  glory  (as  Stmonides  says)  by  any 

)     other  naval  achievement  either  of  the  Greeks  or  of 

ti    the  barbarians.    This  success  was  owing  to  the  va- 

n     lour,  indeed,  of  all  the  confederates,  but  chiefly  to 

»     the  sagacity  and  conduct  of  Themistocles^^ 

After  the  Irattle  Xerxes,  full  of  indignation  at  his 
>     disappointment,    attempted  to  join  Salamis  to  the 
I,     continent  by  a  mole  so  well  secured,  tliat  his  land- 
forces  might  pass  over  it  into  the  island,  and  that  lie 


He  affirmed,  that  he  heard  the  hymn  called  likrchuB,  and  recit«d 
in  htmour  of  Bucchua  during  the  pruceuion  from  Cenunicua  to 
Eleusik* 

*'  A  veuel  had  been  aent  to  JE^ntt.  to  implore  the  assistance 
of  JEacut  and  hig  deecendents.  (Herod,  viii.  64.)  j^ncue  was  the 
son  of  Jupiter,  and  had  i>een  king  of  j^gins.  He  was  «o  remarii- 
abie  for  his  juetice,  that  his  prayers  are  e&rd  to  have  procHred  con- 
siderable adviiniagei^  to  the  Greeks,  particularly  in  a  great  drought, 
with  which  Greece  had  been  alUicted.  (Pausan,  ii.  29.) ;  and,  after 
his  death,  it  was  believed  tiuA  he  was  appointed  one  oftlie  three 
jut^es  in  tlie  infernal  regions. 

**  These  were  tlie  figures,  4c.  usuully  attached  to  the  prows  of 
vessela,  for  the  sake  both  of  ornament  land  of  diEtiuction." 

*'  In  drii  battle,  which  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  rn  an- 
cient history,  tlie  (irecians  lost  forty  shipe  and  tlie  Persians  two 
hundred,  beside  a  great  many  more  thai  were  lakcn. 
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might  shut  up  the  pass  entirely  against  theGred 
At  the  same  time  Tliemistocles,  in  order  toil 
Aristides,  pretended  it  was  his  own  opinion  than 
should  sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and   break  dovljj 
bridge  of  ships;  "  For  so,"  said  he,  "  we  may  I 
"  Asia  without  stirring  out  of  Europe."     Aristid 
not  in  the  least  relishing  his  proposal,  repiic<J  ;  **' 
"  now,  we  have  liad  to  do  with  au  enemy  imi 
"  in  luxury:  but  if  we  shut  him  up  in  Gree< 
"  drive  him  to  necessity,  he  who  is  master 
*'  prodigious  forces  will  no  longer  sit  under  a 
"  canopy,  and  be  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  pi 
"  ings  of  the  war ;   but  awakened  by  dang 
"  tempting  every  thing  and  present   evei'y  vftl 
"  will  correct  his  past  errors,  and  follow  couo 
"  better  calculated  for  success.     Instead   theiri 
"  of  breaking  down  that  bridge,  we  should  if  pa 
"  provide  another,  that  he  may  retire   the  at 
"  out  of  Europe."      "  If  that  be  the   case,*^ 
Themistocles,  "  we  must  all  consider  and  coi_ 
"  how  to  urge  him  to  the  most  speedy  retrcfl 
"  of  Greece,"  ■ 

This  being  determined,  he  sent  one  of  the  I 
eunuchs  whom  he  found  among  the  prisoners^. 

*<  But,  according  to  Herod,  (viii.97.)  Xerxes  meant  ooly^ 
lude  the  (ireeks  into  a  notion,  that  he  intended  to  trv  the  iat 
of  another  sea-tight,  lest  ihey  '  should  sail  to  the  Hcllespon^^ 
breakdown  his  bridge  of  ships.*  This  was  constructed,  durii^ 
prince'g  residence  at  SardU,  by  FhtEnician  and  Egyptian  wnJ 
wl)o  fastened  the  vessels  together  with  cables  of  liemp  arulJ 
The  width  of  the  strait  v/aa  about  a  mile.  A  violent  tempi 
stroyed  the  effect  of  their  labours,  before  they  were  fully  cotnpN 
The  rase  of  Xerxes,  and  hU  ordering  the  sea  to  be  scourged  fti 
mitconduct,  are  well-known  tales.  A  second  effort  was  taort  I 
cescful.     SeeHerodot.  vii.  33 — 36.* 

**  According  to  the  more  probable  account  of  Herodotu»: 
108.)  it  was  not  Aristides,  but  Eurj'biudes  the  cununander-i 
who  made  this  reply  to  Themistocles. 

^  Herodotus  (xiii.  HO.)  says  <  Sicinniis,'  who  liad  b«en 
ously  employed  on  a  similar  errand :  and  Dacier  and  Lari  ~ 
commentftlore  of  Plutarch  and  of  that  historian,  stoutly  cm 
the  superior  probability  of  the  narratives  of  their  reaped 
thors.* 


L« 
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Tiaces  by  name,  to  acquaint  him,  ^'  That  the  Greeks, 
since  their  naval  victory,  were  determined  to  sail 
to  the  Hellespont  and  destroy  the  bridge ;  but 
'*  that  Themistocles,  in  care  for  the  king's  safety, 
^'  advised  him  to  hasten  toward  his  own  seas,  and 
pass  over  into  Asia,  while  his  friend  endeavoured 
^'  to  find  out  pretences  of  delay,  in  order  to  prevent 
t^  the  confederates  from  pursuing  him/'  Aerxes, 
terrified  at  the  news,  retired  with  the  greatest  pre- 
-cipitation^.  Of  the  prudence  of  this  manaffement 
on  the  part  of  Themistocles  and  Aristides,  Mardo- 
pius  arorded  a  proof,  when  with  a  small  part  of  the 
(king's  forces  he  put  the  Greeks  in  imminent  danger 
of  losing  all,  at  the  battle  of  Plataes. 

Herodotus^  informs  us  that,  among  the  cities, 
JEginvL  bore  away  the  palm ;  but,  among  the  com- 
manders, Themistocles  in  spite  of  envy  was  univers- 
ally allowed  to  have  distinguished  himself  the  most.- 
For  when  they  came  to  the  Isthmus,  and  every  officer 
took  a  billet  from  the  altar^,  to  inscribe  upon  it  the 
names  of  those  who  had  done  the  best. Mrvice,  every 
one  put  himself  in  the  first  place,  and- Themistocles 
in  the  second.  The  Lacedaemonians,  having  con- 
ducted him  to  Sparta,  adjudged  to  Eurybiades  the 
Erize  of  valour,  and  to  Themistocles  that  of  wisdom, 
onouring  each  with  a  crown  of  olive.  They  pre- 
sented the  latter  likewise  with  the  handsomest  chariot 


^'  Xerxes,  having  lefl  Mardonius  in  Greece  with  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  retired  with  the  rest  toward  Thrace,  ini 
order  to  cross  the  Hellespont.  As  no  provisions  had  been  jprepared 
hefore-hand,  his  army  underwent  great  hardships,  during  tne  whole 
time  of  his  march,  which  lasted  forty-five  days.  The  king,  finding 
they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  pursue  their  route  so  expeditiously 
as  he  desired,  advanced  with  a  small  retinue;  but,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  Hellespont,  he  found  his  bridge  of  boats  broken  down  by  the 
violence  of  the  storms,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  crossing 
over  in  a  fishing-boat.  From  the  Hellespont  he  continued  his  Eight 
to  Sardls. 

^•"  viii.  123.* 

*^  Of  Neptune.  This  solemnity  wai  designed  to  make  them  give 
their  jodgenent  impartially  aa  in  Ae  prcaance  of  the  gods,  ile- 
rodoUib. 

VOL.  !•  Z 
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m  tke  cilj,  sad  crdered  three  kaadrad  af  ihev] 
tn  atund  kn  to  the  borders  ».  AttheaaM 
pic  gsoMi  iImi^  we  are  told,  as  aooB  aa  Tleifl 
appcafcd  ID  tke  riBg,  the  cfauapMBB  wcieaia 
by  tbe  spectators,  who  fised  Umst  eyca  ^4 
the  whole  day,  ami  pointed  him  oat  to  itnagai 
the  utmost  admiratioa  and  appfauise^  TUb  i| 
was  extremelj  grateful  to  him  ;  and  he 
ledged  to  his  friends,  that  he  then  reaped  ' 
of  his  labours  for  Greece. 

He  was  naturally  indeed  very  ambidoos,  i 
form  a  concluuon  from  his  memorable  acts 
ings. 

When  elected  admiral  by  the  Athetiians,  I 
not  fteparately  despatch  any  burliness  pubbtf 
vate,  but  deterred  all  aflairs  to  the  day  ttpoi 
he  was  to  embaik;  that,  having  much  to  do,  be 
appear  with  the  greater  dignity  and  importaDC 
One  day,  as  he  was  looking  upon  the  dead  < 
cant  up  by  the  sea,  and  saw  a  number  of  chl 
gold  and  bracelets  upon  them,  he  passed  fa» 
and  turning  to  bis  friend  said,  "  Take  thoMH 
"  for  yourself,  for  you  are  not  Themistocle9i.9 
To    Antiphates,  wlio  had  formerly    tresM 
with  disdain,  but  in  his  glory  made  his  cotutl 
he  remarked,  "  Young  man,  we  are    both  oj 
**  nur  Dcnscs  at  the  same  time,  though   a  « 
"  late."  Ji 

lie  used  to  say,  '*  The  Athenians  paid  hi 
"  honour  or  sincere  respect:  but  when  a 
*•  arose,  or  any  danger  appeared,  they  shi 
"  tlicmHclves  under  him,  a3  under  a  plaoi 
"  which,  when  the  weather  was  fair  agaia, 
•'  would  strip  of  it's  leaves  and  branches." 
When  one  of  Seriphus"  tdd  him,  "  He 

^  The  only  itisUnce  of  such  an  honour  paid  by  th«  1 
niitiiii,  nrctirding  to  lUrodotiis.     Dioil.  Sic,  (xi.  27.)  ■ 
Uirir  fcMi  nfhiii  reteoting  Uicir  neglfct.* 

"  A  inutll  itland  iuHon|  the  CydHdes.  ridictikil  AmlJ 
Sificwice  by  Juvenal  (Sal.  %.),  knd  by  Tadttu  (A 
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(^mtich  honoured  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that 
Bhis  country  : "  "  True,"  replied  he,  "  for  nei- 
Wu  should  I  have  been  greatly  distinguished,  if 
l4isd  been  of  Seriphus,  nor  you,  if  you  liad  been 
of  Athens." 
IB     Another  officer,  who  thought  he  had  done  the 
•  fctate  some  service,  setting  himself  up  against  The- 
limistocles  and  venturing  to  compare  their  exploits, 
p^e  answered  him  with  this  fable  :  "  There  once  hap- 
*'  pcned  a  dispute  between  the  Feast-day,  and  the 
**  Day  after  the  feast.     Said  the  Day  after  the  feast, 
**  1  am  full  of  bustle  and  trouble ;  whereas,  with 
"*  you,  folks  enjoy  at  their  ease  every  tiling  ready 
"  provided.     Vou  say  right,  replied  the  Feast-day, 
*'  but  if  I  had  not  been  before  you,  you  would  not 
*'  have  been  at  all.    So,  had  it  not  been  forme  then, 
*'  where  would  you  have  been  now"  f " 

His  son  being  master  of  his  mother,  and  by  her 
means  of  himself,  he  observed  laughing,  "  This 
*'  child  is  greater  than  any  man  in  Greece  j  for  the 
*'  Athenians  command  the  Greeks,  I  command  the 
"  Athenian:^,  his  mother  commands  me,  and  he 
"  commands  his  mother." 

As  he  loved  to  be  particular  in  every  thing,  when 
he  happened  to  sell  a  farm,  he  ordered  the  crier  to 
add,  "  that  it  had  a  good  neighbour." 

Two  citizens  courting  his  daughter,  he  preferred 
the  worthy  man  to  the  wealthy  one,  and  assigned  as 
his  reason  ;  "  He  had  rather  she  should  have  a  man 
**  without  money,  than  money  without  a  man." 
Such  was  the  pointed  manner,  in  which  he  often  e& 
pressed  himself '\ 


sentcd  lu  ont:  entire  rock,  to  wliicli  the  Sonians  commonl)'  Uai 
poned  their  exiles.*  ' 

'■  Thefc  is  llie  genuine  Altfc  salt  in  roost  ofihese  retorti  ai 
ob«ervat)oni  of  TJiemistocles,     His  wil  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  j 
his  military  and  political  ability.  • 

"  Cicero  (De  Fin.  ii.  32.)  has  preserved  another  of  his  sayingi, 
which  deserves  mentiomng.     When    Simonides  offered   to  tea»  ' 
Thcmistocles  th*  art  of  mea)Or>-,  be  answered,    '  Ah  I  laliior  tcacb 
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After  these  achievements,  bis  next  entcfpria 
to  rebuiM  and  fortify  the  city  c^  Atbeoa.  Ai 
ing  to  Theopompus,  he  bibed  the  Tjiccdgn 
JEphori^  that  they  might  not  oppose  it ;  bat 
historians  agree^  that  he  over-reached  them 
was  despatched,  it  seems,  on  pretence  of  an  em 
to  Sparta.  The  Spartans  complained,  that  the 
nians  were  fortifying  their  city :  and  the  gover 
iEgina,  who  was  come  for  that  purpose,  anpi 
the  accusation.  But  Themistocles  absolute! 
nied  it,  and  challenged  them  to  send  proper  p 
to  Athens  to  inspect  the  walls ;  thus  at  onct 
ing  time  for  finishing  them,  and  contriving  ti 
hostages  at  Athens  for  his  return.  The  eve 
swered  his  expectation.  For  the  Lacedaemi 
when  assured  now  the  fact  stood,  dissembled 
resentment,  and  suffered  him  to  depart  wil 
punity^*. 

After  this,  he  built  and  .fortified  the  Pirseus 
ing  observed  the  conveniency  of  that  harboi 
which  means  he  gave  the  city  every  maritime  i 
modntion.  In  this  respecti  his  politics  wer 
different  from  those  of  the  ancient  kings  of  A 
They,  we  are  told,  used  their  endeavours  to 
the  attention  of  their  subjects  from  the  busii 
navigation,  that  they  might  turn  it  entirely 
culture  of  the  ground;  and  to  this  purpos 
published  the  fable  recording  the  contention 
uerva  and  Neptune  for  the  patronage  of  Attica 
the  former,  by  producing  an  olive-tree  befc 
judges,  gained  her  cause.  Themistocles  d 
bring  the  Piraeus  into  the  city,  as  Aristophaoc 

mo  tho  an  of  lorcctiing ;  tor  I  often  reaicmbcr  what   I  wt 
aiul  CAnnol  iVn-gci  what  1  would.* 

■•  'n^^j^tovx  is  friy  dotailodhv  Thucyd.  i.  90.      The  pr 
AMct^  u^HMt  w  h.oli  cIk"  LACixiffiuoniAns  resicu^  the   ford 
AlhcnK  «^  t'Mi  the  Ct4\\  in  tac  cvtHit  of  anotlier  Peraan 
uv»j;>  J  ^;  vov.x  v'r:»  .■  i.^tv^  a  f.^rtrtss  by  the  enemT.* 

'  \tt-m,  ii.  X  uiuri*  ;;rMier  the  mAsk  ot  praise,  he  cot 
Mmwt^^  iV:«i  llKi;..>:xv«fL>  ui:n>!uoed  iato  the  csty  »*v  i^ 
MM  «f  a  UIMtitiaK  iwcc.* 
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)comic  poet  would  have  it :  but  he  joined  the  city  by 
rja  line  of  communication  to  the  Pira?iis,  and  the  land 
^7*0  the  sea.     This  measure  strengthened  the  people 
against   the   nobility,  and  made   them    bolder  nnd 
.  more  untractabic,  as  power  came  with  wealth  into 
*^he  hands  of  masters  of  ships,  manners,  and  pilots. 
Hence  it  was,  that  the  Oratory  in  Pnyx,  which  had 
"been  built  to  front  the  sea,  was  afterward  turned  by 
1:he  Thirty  Tyrants  toward  the  land"";  for  they  be- 
_^3ieved  a  maritime  power  inclinable  to  a  democracy, 
Hnpibereas  persons  employed  in  agriculture  would  be 
Vbn  uneasy  under  an  oligarchy. 
V       Themistocles  had  something  still  more  important 
in  view  for   strengthening  the    Athenians  by  sea. 
After  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Grecian  fleet 
was  gone  into  the  harbour  of  Pegasse  to  winter,  he 
acquainted   the  citizens  in  full  assembly,  "  That  he 
"  had  hit  upon  a  design  which  might  greatly  contri- 
**  bute  to  their  advantage,  but  it  was  unfit  to  be 
**  communicated  to  their  whole  body."     The  Athe- 
nians ordered  him  to  commuuicate  it  to  Aristides 
exclusively";  and,  if  he  approved  of  it,  to  carry  it 
into  execution.     Themistocles  then  informed  him, 
"  That  he  Iiad  a  project  for  burning  the  confederate 
"  fleet  at  Pegasse."     Upon  which,  Aristides  went 
and  declared  to  the  people,  "  That  the  enterprise 
*'  which  Themistocles  proposed  was  indeed  most 
"  advantageous,  but  at  the  same  time  most  unjust" 
The  Athenians,  theretbre,  commanded  him  to  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  it'". 


'^  It's  use  was  finally  discontinued,  as  the  site  was  found  under 
every  aspect  tu  be  too  democratical.  See  the  Life  of  Camillus  in 
this  vol.,  and  the  Life  of  Caius  Gracchus,  vol.  V.» 

The  thirty  tyrants  were  established  at  Athena  by  Lvsander, 
B.  C.  404'. 

"  How  glorious  this  testimony  of  public  regard  to  Aristides,  from 
a  people  then  so  free,  and  so  virtuous!  And  how  much  more  glo- 
rious to  that  people  itself!  The  same  priuciple  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  tulonted  in  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  (1807). 

**  It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  military  and  political  genius  of 
Themistoclei  to  save  hint  from  contempt  and  deteEtatioa^  b' 
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About  this  time  the    I^cedtemoniaa^  91 
motion  in  the  assembly  of  the   Amphictjreu, 
elude  from  Ihat  council  all  those  states,  wlikk 
not  joined  io  the  confederacy   agaioat  tbe  ~~ 
Persia.     But  Themistocles  was  apprehensir 
the  Thessalians,  tbe  Argives,  and  the  Tfaefaoon 
expelled  from  the  council,  the  Laceflemoniuisi 
have  a  large  majority  of  voices,   and  might ) 
quently   procure  what  decrees    they   pleased. 
Aerefore  patronised  those  states,  and  imluccA 
deputies''  to  lay  aside  their  design,  by  repri 
that  thirty  one  cities  only  had  their  share  of  Aet 
then  of  that  war,  and  that  of  these  the  grealett| 
were  but  of  small  consideration  ;  that  consei|a 
it  would  he  both  unreasonable  and  dangerous  n 
elude  the  rest  of  Greece  from  the  league,  and] 
the  council  to  be  controlled  by  two   or  three! 
cities.     Hence  he  became  very   obnoxioira  U 
Hacedsemonians,  who  for  this  reason  set  up  Cil 
against  him  as  a  rival  in  all  affairs  of  state,  andi 
their  whole  interest  for  his  advancement.  • 

He  disobliged  the  allies,  also,  by  sailing  romi' 
islands,  and  extorting  money  from  them  ;  aswei 
conclude  from  the  answer  which  (Herodotus  ijiil 
us)  the  Andrians""  returned  to  a  demand  of' 
sort.     He  told  them  that  *'  he  brought  two  | 

at  this  part  of  his  conducL-^^A  serious  proposal  H 
the  confederate  fleet!  tiiat  fieet.  whose  uniled  efibru  Wi 
Greece  from  destruction,  and  which  had  fought  under  lui 
with  such  irresistible  vaiour  i  that  sacred  &eet,   \hu  miwM 
of  which  should  have  been  re!ieioua!y  preserved,   or  if  c9 
'      '  '       '  id  in  the  service  of  the  go<li 

wa>  to  power  traai|j 

[led  '  Pylagortc 
niopylte,  the  straiu  10  denoouiiated  on  account  of  their 
some  warm  baths  (9tp^;),  and  their  resembling  in 
gale  (i^»,i].* 

*  In  the  Life  of  Cimon  we  ore  told,  this  opposition  was  « 
by  Aristides.* 

"  AndroB  was  one  of  the  Cyclodes,  between  Eub<e«  am 
Herodotus  gives  the  demand,  and  the  reply,  moru  at 
vji  .111.* 


consumed  only  on  the  altars 
diabolical  u  tnai  policy,  which 


meeting 
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mloogwith  him.  Persuasion  and  Force/'     They 

J^Iiedy  that  ^'  they  likewise  had  two  powerful  gods 

f^^  on  their  side,  Poverty  and  Despair^  who  forbade 

f^  them  to  satis^  him."    Timocreon,  the  Rhodian 

^iij^et^  writes  with  great  bitterneBs  against  Themis* 

|3tl6s ;  and  charges  him  with  having  betrayed  him, 

^^lOugh  his  friend  and  host,  for  money,  while  for  the 

^..ke  paltry  consideration  he  procured  the  return  of 

^^•ther  exiles.    So  in  these  verses : 

Paofanias  yon  may  praise,  and  you  Xantippus, 

?'  And  you  Jleutychidas :  But  sure  the  hero» 

tt!  Who  Dean  the  Athenian  paloa»  is  Ariatides* 

^ .  What  is  the  traitor,  fiilse  Themistocles  ? 

^  -  The  very  light  is  grudged  him  hy  Latona, 

^^  Who  for  \ue  pelf  betray'd  llmocreon, 

p  His  friend  ana  host;  nor  gave  him  to  behold 

^  His  dear  Jalysus^'.    For  talents  three 

He  sail'd,  and  left  him  on  a  foreign  coast. 

^  What  fiUal  end  awaits  the  man  that  killsy 

M  That  banishes,  that  sets  the  villain  up, 

J  To  fill  his  glittering  stores ;  while  ostentation 

,  Ridiculousw  boasts  the  generous  hand, 

*  And  at  the  Isthmus  spreads  a  public  board 

For  crowds  that  eat,  and  curse  him  at  the  banquet  ? 
1 

m 

But  Timocreon  gave  a  still  looser  reign  to  his  abuse 
of  Themistocles,  after  the  condemnation  and  banish- 
ment of  that  illustrious  man,  in  a  poem  which  begins 
thus: 

Muse,  crown*d  with  glory,  bear  this  faithful  strain, 
Far  as  the  Grecian  name  extends. 

Timocreon  is  said  to  have  been  banished  by  Themis- 
tocles, for  &vouring  the  Persians.  When  therefore 
Themistocles  was  accused  of  the  same  traitorous 
inclinations,  he  wrote  against  him  as  follows  : 

Timocreon's  honour  to  the  Medes  is  sold, 
But  yet  not  his  alone :  Another  fox 
Finds  the  same  fields  to  prey  in. 

'*  A  cky  of  Rhodes,  so  called  firom  its  celebrated  painCing  (by 
ft^t^gam)  dTthe  hmiter  Jalysus  aad  his  dog.* 
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As  the  Athenians  through  envy .  readilj  gm 
to  cslumnies  against  him,  he  was  often  obliged  i 
recount  his  own  services,  which  rendered  him  d 
Bore  insupportable  ;  and,  when  they  expratt 
thdr  displeasure,  he  said,  ^.Are  you  tired  of& 
^  ceiving  frequent  benefits  firom  the  same  hud?" 

Another  cause  of  oflfence  to  the  people  wi^lif 
having  built  a  temple  to  Diana  under  tne  maeif^ 
Aristobule,  or,  Diana  'of  the  best  counsel ;*iii> 
mating  that  he  had  given  the  best  counsel,  not  on^ 
to  Athens^  but  to  all  Greece.  This  tmkk 
erev^ed  near  his  own  house,  in  the  quarter  ofMefii, 
where  the  executioners  now  cast  out  the  \n&s(£ 
th«>$c  who  have  sutifered  death,  and  where  tbej^ 
the  halters  and  clothes  of  such  as  have  been  stna^ 
or  otherwise  put  to  death.  There  was,  even  m  ocr 
ticrcf.  a  statue  of  Themistocles  in  this  temple  ci 
Draua  Aristobule,  from  which  it  appeared  tlut  is 
a${.vccr  was  as  heroic  as  his  souL 

A:  Iju>t  the  Athenians,  unable  any  longer  to  bes 
the  high  distinction  in  which  he  stood,  banished  ho 
by  the  Ostracism.  This  was  nothing  more  tha 
what  they  had  done  to  others,  whose  power  wasl 
conie  a  burthen  to  them,  and  who  had  risen  abo 
the  equality  required  in  a  commonwealth  ;  for  t 
Ostracism  was  not  so  much  intended  to  punish  tl 
or  that  great  man,  as  to  sooth  and  alleviate  the  f( 
of  envy,  who  delights  in  the  disgrace  of  superior  d 
racters,  and  loses  a  part  of  her  rancour  by  their  b 

In  the  time  of  his  exile,  while  he  took  up  his  ab 
at  Argos,  the  afiair  of  Pausanias^^  gave    consid 


iliustiious  man  ($oa  of  Cleombrotus,  and  king  of  Spi 
who  had  beaten  the  Persians  in  the  baule  of  Platsat,  az>d  vho  i 
many  occasions  had  behaved  with  great  generosity  as  well  as  m 
ration,  at  last  degenerated :  and  entered  into  a  scandalous  tr 
I  with  the  Per^iai^,  in  hopes  through  their  interest  to  make  his 

I  soverti^  of  Greece.    ^His  project  was  to  deHver  op  that  ctm 

{  to  Xerxes,  and  to  hold  it  under  him  as  his  tributary,  on  canditM 

!  "**  receiving  his  daughter  in  marriage.  (Thucyd.  i.  12S-i*j 

toon  as  he  had  conceived  these  strange  notions,  he    adopted 
manners  of  the  Pendansyafiected  all  their  loxury,  and  ^   ^'   " 
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ie  advanliige  lo  the  enemies  of  Themistocles.  The 
in,  who  accused  him  of  treason,  was  Leobotes  the 
of  Alcmteon  of  Agraule,  and  the  Spartans  joined 
_  _lie  impeachment      Fausania^  at  iirst  concealed 
*is    plot   from    Themiatocles,     though    he   was  his 
'Viend  ;  but  when  he  saw  him  in  exile,  and  full  of 
Mignation  against  the  Athenians,  he  ventured  to 
.     'jommunicate  to  him  his  designs,  showing  him  the 
'  \iog  of  Persia's  letters,  and  exciting  him  to  venge- 
ance against  the  Greeks  as  an  unjust  and  ungrate- 
■:ul  people.     Themistocles  rejected  indeed  his  solici- 
tations, and  refused  to  have  the  least  share  in   his 
^projects:  hut  he  gave  no  information  of  what  had 
passed  between  them,    nor  suftcred    the  secret  to 
transpire  ;  whether  he  thougiit  tliat  he  would  desist 
y  of  himself,  or  that  he  would  be  detected  some  other 
y  way,  as  he  had    embarked   in    an   absurd    and  ex- 
t  travagant  enterprise  without  any  rational  hopes  of 
success. 

When  Fausanias  however  was  put  to  death,  there 

were  found  letters  and  other  writings  relative  to  the 

business,  which  excited  no  small  suspicion  against 

Themistocles.  The  LacediEmonians  raised  a  clamour 

against  him  ;  and  those  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who 

envied  him,  insisted  on  the  charge.  He  was  not  able 

to  defend  himself  in   person,  but  he  answered  by 

I      letter  the  principal  parts  of  the  accusation.     For,  to 

I      obviate  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he  observed 

.    to  the  Athenians  ;  "  That  he  who  was  born  to  com- 

"  raand,    and  incapable  of  servitude,  could  never 

"  sell  himself,  and  Greece  along  with  himself,  to 

"  enemies  and  barbarians."     But  the  people  listened 

to  his  accusers,  and  sent  persons  with  orders  to  bring 

plain  cuslomR  of  his  country,  which  he  had  formerly  idolised.  The 
Ephori  waited  aome  time  for  clear  proof  of  his  treacherous  designs; 
und,  when  they  had  obtained  it.  determined  to  imprison  him.  But, 
Ite  fled  into  the  temple  of  Minerva  ClialclcEcos  i  upon  which  they 
walled  up  the  piatea,  his  own  mother  silently  laying  the  tirst  stone. 
When  ihey  had  Rlmost  starved  him  to  death,  thev  laid  hands  on 
liim.  and  by  the  lime  tbey  had  dragged  him  out  oi  the  temple,  he 
c\pited.    (TiiHcyd.  ib.  134^  aad Diod.  Sic.xi. *5) 
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him  to  bU  defence  before  the  states  of  Gmq 
this  he  received  timely  notice,  and  pssred  ^ 
the  isle  of  Corcyra ;  the  inhabitanta  ai  wUj 
great  obligations  to  him  :  for  a  diHereoce  i 
them  and  the  people  of  Corinth  had  been  rA 
bis  arbitration,  and  he  had  decided  it  byn 
the  Corinthians"  to  pay  down  twenty  taJefl 
the  isle  of  Lcucas  to  remain  io  common  beti 
two  parties,  as  a  colony  from  both.  Theice 
to  Epirus,  and  finding  himself  still  pum 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians,  had  n 
to  a  very  hazardous  and  uncertain  mcasue,k 
ploring  the  protection  of  Admetus,  kin|f  (^4| 
losiiians.  Admetus  had  made  a  request  toth 
uians,  which  being  rejected  with  scorn  byl 
tocles  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity  aiid  polil 
j]uence,  that  prince  entertained  a  deep  rat 
against  him,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  intd 
revenging  himself,  if  ever  the  Athenian  shol 
into  his  power.  AVhile  he  was  thus  flying  b 
from  place  to  place,  he  was  more  afraid  of  th«  n 
envy  of  his  countrymen,  than  of  the  conseou 
of  an  old  quarrel  with  the  king  ;  and  he  * 
went  and  put  himself  into  his  hands,  appearii 
him  as  a  suppliant  in  a  particular  and  ca 
manner.  He  took  the  king's  son^  who  waS' 
cliild,  in  his  arms,  and  kneeled  don-n  be^ 
household-gods  ".    This  manner  of  ofl'cring  a  pc 

■I  The  Eckgliast  upun  I'hucyUides  informs  ub,    thu  T 
scived  the  iieaplv  uf  Corcyra  in  oii  affiiir  of  sUil  greater  in 


onsequ 
he  tlM 
*aniM 
xtrad| 


The  states  of  Greece  » 


idined  to  make 


ipon  I 


ivine  joined  in  the  lea  cue  again  it  Xcrxc^s:  bat 
«d  tTim,  if  they  were  in  that  miinncr  to  puniat 


for  not  hBTin_ 

,  if  they  were  in  that  miinncr  to  puniah  a 
wliifli  had  nut  acceded  to  the  league,  their  proccedinya  \. 
heavier  calamtlJM  upon  Urcece,  than  it  had  sufibrcd  franal 
barians.  (L.)  Fear  honcver had  more  influence  over  the  CofC 
than  i^ratituiie :  for,  under  tbe  apprehension  of  giving  oA^na 
staus  of  Attiena  anil  Sparta,  they  refuted  their  hvaeikctat 
luin,  and  sent  him  to  Epirus.  Thucydides  (t,  3o.)  rea 
Leuca*  aa  exclusively  a  Corinthian  cDluny.* 

■^  U  waa  nothing  particular  for  a  Bupnliant  to  do  bonun 
household-gods  of  the  peraon,  to  whom  ao  had  a  veq«M&7( 


J 
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Holossitna  consider  as  the  most  effectual,  and 
^tf  only  one  that  can  scarcely  be  rejected.  Some 
ttlcy  the  queen,  whose  name  was  Phthia,  suggested 
I\i«  mode  of  supplication  to  Themistocles.  Others, 
jj^iat  Admetus  himself  taught  him  to  act  the  part,  in 
i  'trder  that  he  might  have  a  sacred  obligation  to  allege 
J*n  this  solemn  adjuration,  against  surrendering  him 
^o  those  who  might  come  to  demand  him. 
'  '  Thither  Epicrates,  the  Acarnanian,  found  means 
l*o  convey  the  wife  and  children  of  Themistocles  out 
Ik  hf  Athens ;  for  which  Cimon  afterward  condemned 
PB^iim,  and  put  him  to  death.  This  account  is  given 
If^fcy  Stesimbrotus ;  yet  strangely  forgetting  what  he 
Kliad  asserted,  or  making  Themistocles  forget  it,  he 
k  tells  us  he  sailed  thence  to  Sicily,  and  demanded  king 
H  Hiero's  daughter  in  marriage,    promising  to  bring 

Ethe  Greeks  under  his  subjection ;  and  that,  on 
Hiero's  refusal,  he  passed  over  into  Asia.  But  thii 
is  not  probable.  For  Theophrastus,  in  his  Treatise 
upon  Monarchy,  relates  that  when  Hiero  sent  his 
race-horses  to  the  Olympic  games,  and  erected  a 
superb  pavilion  there,  Themistocles  harangued  the 
Greeks  to  persuade  them  to  pull  it  down,  and  not  to 
Buffer  tlie  tyrant's  Iiorses  to  contend  for  the  prize. 
Thucydides  writes,  that  he  went  by  land  to  the 
^gean  sea,  and  embarked  at  Pydna;  that  none  in 
the  ship  knew  him,  till  he  was  driven  by  a  storm  to 
Naxos,  which  was  at  that  time  besieged  by  the  Athe- 
nians ;  that  through  icar  of  being  seized,  he  then 
I  informed  the  master  of  the  ship  and  the  pilot,  who 
lie  was  i  and  that  partly  by  entreaties,  and  partly  by 
threatening  to  declare  to  the  Athenians,  however 
falsely,  that  they  knew  him  from  the  first,  and  had 


on  Ms  arrival  at  the  court  of  Alcinout  (Od.  vii.  153.)  sii 
■pon  the  ashes  of  his  hearth : 

See  also  Thucyd.  i.  I36*]     Rut  to  do  it  with  the  king'* 

bifi  iittoi,  was  an  exltaordinary  circumstance. 
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been   bribed  to  receive  him    into  their  i 
obliged  them  to  weigh  anchor  and  sail  for  Aa»^ 

The  greatest  part  of  his  treasures  was  privtt 
sent  after  him  to  Asia  by  his  friends.  Wliat  w«  j 
covered  and  seized  for  the  public  use.  Tbeopoo^ 
states,  amounted  to  a  hundred  talents ;  Theopbni 
says,  fourscore :  though  he  did  not  posscn  ^ 
talents,  before  his  employments  in  the 
ment*'. 

When  he  landed  at  Cuma,  he   understood 
number  of  people,  particularly    Ergoteles 
thodorus,  were  watching  to  take   him.      He 
deed  a  rich  booty  to  those,  who  were  del 
get  money  by  any  means  whatever  ;  lor 
Persia    had  oifered    by  proclamation 
talents  for  apprehending  him  *'.      He 
tired  to  Mgic,  a  little  town  of  the    ^61___, 
he  was  known  only  to  Nicogenes    his    host, 
of  great  wealth  and  powerful  connexions  at  tl, 
sian  court.    In  his  house  he  lay  concealed  a  few  __ 
and  one  evening  after  supper,  when  the  sacrifice 
o^red,  Oibius  tutor  to  Nicogenes'   children  a 
out,  as  in  a  rapture  of  inspiration. 

Voice,  art,  O  Night,  and  victory  are  thine. m 

After  this,  Themistocles  went  to  bed,  and  i 
ed  he  saw  a  dragon  coiled  round  his  body,  and 

*'  In  ihe  detail  of  this  subject  Thucydides  is  much  mo 
cular.* 

**•  This  IE  totally  incongistentwith  tliat  splendour,  in  which  I 
ing  to  Plutarch's  own  account)  he  lived,  bdbre  he  had  sr 
appoiutmeots. 

*'  TTie  resentment  of  Xerxes  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  ^_ 
Themistocles  had  not  only  beaten  him  in  the  battle  of  S«lan 
vhac  was  still  more  disgraceful,  had  made  him  a  dupe  to  hi»  dp* 
In  the  loss  of  victory,  lie  had  some  consolation,  as  he  wat  not 
self  the  immediate  cauee  of  it ;  but,  for  his  ridiculotn  retu 
Alia,  his  an^er  could  fall  only  ujiOQ  himself  or  upon  Thetnul 

'*  i.  e.  ■  Luten  to  the  suggestions  of  thy  pillow,  uid  t 


i;^ 
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wHivg  up  to  his  oeck ;  which,  as  soon  as  it  touched  his 

nitace,  was  changed  into  an  eagle,  and  covering  him 

^with  it's  wings  took  him  up,  and  carried  him  to  a  d'a- 

ttant  place  ;  where  a  golden  sceptre  appeared  to  him, 

upon  which  herested  securely,  and  was  deliveredfrom 

all  his  fear  and  trouble'''. 

In  consequence  of  this  warning,  he  was  sent  away 
by  Nicogenes,  under  the  following  contrivance:  The 
barbarians  in  general,  especially  the  Persians,  are 
jealous  of  women  even  to  madness:  not  only  of  their 
wives,  but  also  of  their  slaves  and  concubines:   for, 
I J  beside  providing  that  they  shall  be  seen  by  none  but 
L  their  own  family,  they  keep  them  like  prisoners  in 
^  their  houses,  and  when  they  travel,  convey  them 
in  a  carriage  close-covered  on  all  sides.     In  such  a 
carriage  as  this  Themistocles  was  conveyed  ;  the  at- 
tendants being  instructed  to  tell  those  whom  they 
met,  if  tliey  happened  to  be  questioned,  that  they 
were  carrying  a  Grecian  lady  from  Ionia  to  a  noble- 
man at  court"". 

Thucydides  and  Charon  of  Lampsacus  relate, 
that  Xerxes  was  then  dead,  and  that  it  was  to  his 
son"  Artaxerxes,  that  Themistocles  addressed  him- 
self. But  Ephorus,  Dinon,  Clitarchus,  IleracUdes^^ 
and  several  others  affirm,  that  Xerxes  himself  was 

**  Syncsius,  it  secnis,  has  pronounced  it  disgraceful  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  interpreting  a  dream,  after  attaining  one's  twentieth  y^r. 
To  avoid  to  harsh  a  stigma,  M.  Dacit-'r  coasiders  the  serpent  as  a 
symbol  uf  Nicogenes  protectiug  Theniistocles,  like  the  dragon  ol" 
Minerva  which  guarded  the  Athenian  citadel.  This  as  soon  a»  an 
intimate  connexion  takes  place  between  the  parties,  conveys  the 
fugitive  rapidly  to  the  foot  of  the  Persian  thione,  &c.  &c.' 

"i"  In  the  originalj  »"  dvfsit  iSsrait^  and  translated  by  M. 
Rtcardi '  a  un  des  telgneurs  de  la  Porte  dii  roi ;'  as  an  explanation  uf 
which  he  states  in  a  note,  that  the  Persian  court  (like  tiiat  of  Tur- 
key in  our  times)  was  sliled  ■  the  Porte.'* 

9'  Tliemistoclet,  therefore,  arrived  at  the  Persian  court,  Ol. 
Uxix.  1.,  B.  C-464;  for  that  waa  the  lira t  year  of  Artaxerxes' 
reign.  (L.)  (Thucyd.  i.  137.)  This,  the  more  probable  account, 
is  adopted  by  Dodwell  (Annal.  Thucyd.)  and  Corsini :  the  partizans 
of  Uie  other,  licaded  by  Diod,  Sic.  (xi.  56.).  bring  Themistocles  into 
Persia  seven  years  earlier," 

*'  Qf  these  authors,  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  that  Ephorus  (of 
CumiB  in  Elis)  by  his  History  of  Greece  ranks  next  to  Herodotus 
7 


I 

J 


of  Ihncyife 


aUneato 

ktiy.  With  ^  *i 
admired  it  nid  to  be  libMvi 
*  Eqckkr.  We  kave  maav  escelleat  laws;  mim 
^  losard  s  at  oae  ot  tke  mmt  tndiipmnhlf,  to^ 
tae  kiaf,  aad  to  adore  hiai  aa  Cke  ioigei 


nn  are  wiDiogr  to  eosfiinn  to  i 
ltt>  prostnie  Toimelf  befofe  dKbi 
'^^  ]nxi  SIT  be  permitted  to  see  him  and  speak  toki 
*  Bai^  m  ]mi  caanoC  bria;  joaraelf  to  thiii  3 
^aMBC  acqaaiat  hiai  with  yoar  bosineai  ifarai 
^  tlie  laciliaaM  of  a  thiid  pema.  It  woold  be 
^  iaftiageaicnt  of  the  eastom  of  his  country^  ibr 
«*  Idoir  to  adaut  aar  oae  to  ao  aiidicQce,  that  d 
^  DOC  aorsk^  hioi."  To  this  Tbemistodes  rqb 
^^  yir  baaaess^  ArtahaaM»  is  to  add  to  the  a 
«  hcaoar  aad  power;  I  will  comply  therefore  1 
^  Toor  customs,  since  the  god  vho  has  exalted 
"*  l^eniaas  vill  have  it  so ;  and  by  my  i*M>^iYf 
^  number  of  the  kiag^s  worshmpers  shall  be  incr 
^  ed.  Let  this,  then,  be  no  hmdrance  to  my  e 
«*  manirating  to  the  kkig  what  I  have  to  say/'  <* 
^  who,*'  asked  Artabanus,  ^  shaft  we  say  you  1 
for  by  your  discourse,  you  appear  to  be  no  o 
nary  person."    Themistocles  answered,  ^  No 


u 


andTbacTdida:  and  tbac  Dinon,  thefktberof  ClharclMa,  vn 
Httiory  or  Penia  in  the  tune  of  Alejumder  the  Greac* 

nSoDofthat  ArtabsiittscspCiiDordiegii«rdB»  wboslew  Xe 
tod  paraaded  Artasencet  to  cut  off  Us  elder  brother  Darias. 
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J^  mnst  know  that,  previously  to  the  king  himself." 
P^o  Phania'?  writes  ;  and  Eratfistlienes  **,  in  his  Trea- 
'^tse  upon  Uiches,  adds  that  Themistocles  was  intro- 
auced  and  recommended  to  Artabanus  by  an  Erctrian 
Woman,  wlio  belonged  to  that  officer. 

When  he  was  brought  before  the  king,  and  after 

.^is   prostration  stood  silent,    the  king    commanded 

'■the  interpreter  to  ask  him  who  he  was.     The  inter- 

•jDreter  accordingly  putting  the  question,  he  rephed  ; 

k**  The  man,  O  king,  who  is  now  come  to  address 

•**  himself  to  you,  is  TJieniistocles  the  Athenian,  an 

■**  exile  persecuted  by  the  Greeks,      The  Persians 

I  •*  have  suffered  much  by  me,  but  it  has  been  more 

I   *'  than  compensated  by  my  preventing  your  being 

I    **  pursued  ;  when  after  I  had  delivered  Greece,  and 

I     "  saved  my  own  country,  I  had  it  in  my  power  to 

"  do  yori  also  a  service.     My  sentiments  are  suitable 

I     "  to  my  present  misfortunes  ;  and  I  come  prepared 

I,     "  either  to  receive  your  favour,  if  you  are  reconciled 

I     **  to  me,  or  if  you  retain  any  resentment,  to  disarm 

"  it  by  my  submission.     Reject  not  the  testimony, 

"  which  my  enemies  have  given  to  the  services  I 

"  have  rendered  the  Persians ;  and  make  use  of  the 

*'  opportunity,   which    my  misfortunes    atibrd    you, 

*'  rather  to   show  your  generosity,    than  to  satisfy 

'•  your  revenge.      If  you  save  me,   you  save  your 

"  suppliant  ;  if  you  destroy  me,   you   destroy  the 

*•  enemy  of  Greece  "''."      In    hopes  of  influencing 

the    king   by   an    argument   drawn    from    religion, 

Themistocles  added  to  this  speech  an  account  of 

the  vision  which  he  had  seen  in  Nicogenes'  house, 

and  of  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  of  Dodona,  which  had 

ordered  him  '  to   go  to    one,    who  bore  the  same 

name  with  the  god ; '  from  which  he  concluded  he 

w  This  writer  was  invited  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  from  tig  na- 
tive city  Cyrene,  lo  superintend  the  celebrated  Aleiandrian  library; 
and  on  account  of  his  learning-  was  denotninsied  '  a  second 
riato.'* 

■'  How  extremely  abject  and  contemptible  is  this  petition,  in 
which  the  suppliaat  t'oundi  all  hit  argumeat  upon  his  vices ! 


tD  him,  aoce  both  were  called  tnd 
is  loIitT  '  gremt  kingES.' 

Tlie  idiig  gave  him  no  answer^  though  hi 
■Bred  his  coorage  and  magiHininri^ ;  hot  will 
fiiends  he  ielidl^tcd  himetf  ^Vpn  mi^  as  the 
fertimatr  event  imaginafale.  We  are  toU  abo^ 
he  prqred  to  Arinumius^  that  hia  encaMei  i 
ever  be  so  infiitnated,  as  Urdrive  Irom  amoagi 
their  ablest  men;  that  he\oflered  aaciifioeii 
gods,  and  immediatdj  afterhard  made  a  kqp 
tenainment;  and  was  even  ao  mudi  aftdrii 
joj  that,  when  he  retired  to  rest,  io  theaifa 
his  sleep  he  exclaimed  thrice,  ^  I  have  TheainQ 
•^  the  Athenian/* 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  he  called  togethe 
firiends,  and  ordered  Themistodes  to  be  bn 
before  him.  The  exile  expected  oo  ^iviMnv 
he  found  that  the  guards  at  the  first  hearii^  < 
name  treated  him  with  rancour,  and  loaded  hia 
reproaches.  Nay,  when  the  king  had  taken  hi 
and  a  respectful  silence  ensued,  Rcxanes  one 
officers,  as  Themistodes  passed  him,  whispere 
with  a  sigh  ;  ^  Ah  I  thou  subtile  serpent  of  G 
**  the  ki^s  good  genius  has  brought  thee  hii 
When  he  had  prostrated  himself  however  tw 
the  presence,  the  king  saluted  him  and  spo 
him  graciously,  telling  him,  ^^  He  owed  hia 
^  hundred  talents ;  for,  as  he  had  delivered 
*'  self  up,  it  was  but  just  that  he  should  n 
^  the  reward  oflered  to  any  one  that  should 
*'  him.'*  He  promised  him  likewise  much 
assured  him  of  his  protection,  and  ordered  h 
declare  freely  whatever  he  had  to  propoae  coc 
ing  Greece.  Themistodes  replied,  ^^  That  a  i 
^  discourse  was  like  a  piece  of  tapestry  ^,     i 

^  The  god  of  darkneM,  the  snppoted  author  of  plasu 
calainitiei,  was  called  Ahiiman  or  Arimaniiis.  (L.)  Xhe  a 
deity  of  good  (for  the  Peniaoa,  in  their  theoloeica]  syuem,  ad 
two  confficdng  priociplet)  wai  named  OnnuscU  or  Oroznasdc 

91  Ip  thjaheartfidly  conformad  to  the  figuratnre  manner  of 
iogiauteanMDf  eartcmaatioai.  SeeThacyd.!.  138. 
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iv^hSi  spread  open  displays  it's  figures,  but  when 
folded  up,  conceals  and  obscures  tliem  ;  he  there- 
fore begged  time."  The  king,  deUghted  with  the 
laoinparison,  bade  him  take  what  time  he  pleased  ; 
land  he  desired  a  year :  in  which  space  he  learned 
.he  Persian  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to  converse 
ith  the  king  without  an  interpreter. 
Those,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  court,  beUeved 
.hat  he  entertained  tiieir  prince  on  the  subject  of 
ithe  Grecian  aflairs ;  but  as  there  were  then  many 
hanges  in  the  ministry,  he  incurred  the  envy  of  the 
lobihty,  who  suspected  that  he  had  presumed  to 
ak  too  freely  of  them  to  the  king.  The  honours, 
tt  were  paid  him,  were  far  superior  to  those, 
'iRi^h  other  strangers  had  experienced :  the  king 
took  him  a-hunting,  conversed  familiarly  with  him  in 
'.  his  palace,  and  introduced  him  to  the  queen-mother, 
who  honoured  liim  with  her  confidence.  He,  like- 
wise, gave  orders  for  his  being  instructed  iu  the 
learning  of  the  Magi. 

Demaratus  the  Laced cem on ian,  who  was  then  at 
court,  being  ordered  to  ask  a  favour,  desired  that 
he  might  he  carried  through  Sardis  in  royal  state" 
with  a  diadem  upon  his  head.  But  Mithropaustes, 
the  king's  cousin-german,  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  said,  "  Demaratus,  this  diadem  does  not  carry 
"  brains  along  with  it  to  cover;  nor  would  you  be 
"  Jupiter,  though  you  should  lay  hold  on  his  thun- 
"  der."  The  king  was  highly  displeased  at  Dema- 
ratus for  having  made  this  request,  and  seemed  de- 
termined never  to  forgive  him  ;  yet,  at  the  entreaty 
of  Themistocles,  he  was  persuaded  to  be  reconciled. 
And  in  the  following  reigns,  when  the  affairs  of 
Persia  and  Greece  were  more  closely  connected, 
as  oflen  as  the  kings  requested  a  favour  of  any 
Grecian  captain,  they  are  said  to  have  promised 
him  in  express  terms,  "  That  he  should  be  a  greater 


1 


'B  This  was  the  liigliest  mark  at  honour,  wbich  the  Peraian  kin^i 
could  }i,Wv.     See  Esth.  vi,  II.  - 
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<■*  man  at  Lhctr  court,  than  Themistocles  bad! 
Nay,  we  are  told  that  Themistocles  hi 
midst  of  hU  power  and  the  extraordioarjr  n 
was  shown  to  him,  seeing  his  table  most  elegn 
spread*  turned  to  his  children  and  said,  "  ChU 
*■*  we  should  have  been  undone,  bad  it  not 
*'  our  undoing*."  Most  authors  agree  ih 
had  three  cities  assigned  him,  for  bread,  wia 
meat.  Magnesia,  Lampsacus,  and  Myus '". 
anthes  of  Cyzicum  and  Phanias  add  two 
Percote  and  Paliescepsis,  for  his  chamber  M 
waidrobe. 

Some  business  relative  to  Greece  having^ 
bim  to  the  sea-coast,  a  Persian  named  ^ 
governor  of  Upper  Phrygia,  who  had  a  desigl 
Bis  life,  and  had  long  prepared  certain  Piswl 
kill  him,  when  he  should  lodge  in  a  city  called 
tocephalus  '°'  or  '  Lion's  Head,*  now  detM 
ti)  carry  it  into  execution.     But,   as  he  lay 

'"<  This  gcntiiiiciit  was  expreBsed  by  St.  AugustJue,  I' 
im  tl)e  Hwfii)  lubiect  of  the  Uedemption,  aa  consequent  i 
tiill  of  man,  anil  pUciog  him,  acctwding  to  the  arguoH 
Paul  (Ram.  v.  15 — '<tO,  Ike.)  in  o  much  loftier  eituation  :  / 


II  pen 

'"  lire  couuirv  about  Magnesia  (situated  upon  tlie 
itndKr,  ia  Asia  Minor,  not  far  from  Ephesus)  was  eo  fertll 
bruiigltt  Theuiistoclcc  a  revenue  of  hfty  talents  ;  Lam^ 
the  Hcllopout)   had  in  it'«  iteiglibuurhood  the  noblest  vii  " 
llie  eiisti  and  Mjus  or  Mjoii  (a  city  of  Caria,  near  the 
itw  nbove-mL-ntioiied  river)  abounded  with  provisioris,  pi 
with  dih.  fnint^d.  i.  1 :18. )  It  was  u*ual  with  the  eastern  i 
ittatfiad  af  jM^wuiui  <o  their  litvourites,  to  assign    them  cilt 
pToviuces-     Evtai  tliose,  of  wliich  tlie  kings  rctaioed  the  re 
were  under  purtituiar  asf  igimieiits;  one  province  furnishing  m 
for  «in«,  aiiothiT  fur  victuals,  a  third  tor  thi-  privy-pur«e^ 
fuurtli  for  iho  wardrube.     One  of  the  queens  had    all  Eg; 
her  clotlnikjf;   uiid  Plato  tcIU   us  (1    Alcib.)   tltst   many    i 
provinct^s  were  apjiropriuted  for  tlie  queen's  wardrobe  ;  one  I 
fprdle,  another  for  her  head-drc«s,  &c  ;  and  that  esch  proviM 
tfa*  aune  of  that  part  of  Uie  drew,  which  it  waa  lo  fumiih.  (| 

Pereolc  wn^  a  rilr  also  ou  the  lUlle^^pont,  betveen  Abvd 
Uninpeacus  ;  anil  Pnlictct<|Kig  wa»  situated  in  the  TroatL* 

""  This  name  daeaDatoccurctlheriDfitnibo, 
or  in  Phny 


-    iroao,"       ^ 
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lay  at  noon  on  his  way  thitlier,  flie  motlier  of 
's  is  said  to  have  appearetl  to  him  in  a  dream, 
have  thus  addressed  him :  "  Beware,  The- 
rocles,  of  the  Lion's  Hearl,  lest  tlie  Lion  crush 
jou.     For  this  warning,  I  require  of  yon  Mnesip- 
^   tolema  for  my  servant."     Themistocles  awoke  in 
'eat  disorder,  and  when  he  had  devoutly  returned 
'inks  to  the  goddess,  left  the  hiijh-road  and  piir- 
U  another  way,   to  avoid  the  place  of  danger. 
!t'  night,  he  took  up  Iiis  lodging  beyond  it ;  but  as 
-ne  of  the  horses  which  had  carried  his  tent  had 
fallen  into   a  river,  and   his  servants  were  busied  in 
Spreading  the  wet  hangings  to  dry,  the  Pisidians, 
who  were  advancing  with   their  swords  drawn,  saw 
lithese  hangings  indistinctly  by  moonlight,  and  taking 
if -them  for  the  tent  of  Themistocles,  expected  to  find 
I  him    reposing  himself  within.      They  approached, 
I  therefore,  and  lifted  up  the  hangings ;  upon  which 
the  servants,  who  had  the  care  of  them,  fell  upon 
them  and  took   them.     The  danger  thus   avoided, 
Themistocles  admiring  the  goodness  of  the  goddess 
that  had  appeared  to   him,  built  a  temple  in  Mag- 
nesia, which  he  dedicated  to   Cybele  Dindymene, 
and    appointed    his    daughter    Mnesiptolcma    its 
priestess. 

When  he  was  come  to  Sardis,  he  diverted  himself 
with  looking  upon  the  omaments  of  the  temples  ; 
and  among  a  great  number  of  offerings,  he  found  in 
the  temple  of  Cybele  a  female  figure  of  brass,  two 
cubits  high,  called  Hydrophorus  or  '  the  water, 
bearer  j '  which  be  himself,  when  surveyor  of  the 
aqueducts  at  Athens,  had  caused  to  be  made  and 
dedicated,  out  of  the  fines  of  such  as  had  stolen  the 
water,  or  diverted  the  stream.  Whether  il  were  that 
he  was  moved  at  seeing  this  statue  in  a  strange 
country,  or  that  he  was  desirous  of  showing  the 
AthenianB  how  much  he  was  honoured  '"*,  and  what 

"^  It  U  not  improbable,  that  this  proceeded  from  a  principle  of 
vanity.  The  lo«  fif  ailmirstion  wa»  the  ruling  puEBion  of  Thcuiis- 
tocles,  and  discovers  itself  uniformly  throughout  his  whole  conduct 


t 

L 


uywcr  be  iad  «»er  ail  cok  ismg^ 
laMftattd  binuetc'  to  the  ffm^smm 

\>t%KiA  leave  to  «aii  b«dc  i*k  m 
The  barbarian  immediateiy  oo^  d 
wcjiiUt  r.i>rtair.ly  acquaint  die  kzn^ 
rftrjiif^^t  he  had  nude.  T^enrianac 
tlin  menace,  applied  to  the  lEuvecoc 
Uy  Frumi^  prevailed  opon  trtem 
After  this  he  behaved  with  more  pr 
how  much  he  ?uui  to  &ar  firoox  z 
\'c.r%txM.  Hence  he  did  noc  crave 
'J'hc^Hnpij.4  Aajra,  but  took  op  hia 
ncoia;  where  loaded  with  valoabie 
Mfiially  honoured  with  the  Pers 
lon^  lived  in  the  utmoat  awairity : 
who  wan  much  engaged  in  the  a&i. 
IVovlncex,  gave  but  little  attentzcxi 
of  (fieucc. 

Hut  when  Egypt  revolted,  and 
tJint  revolt  hy  the  Athenians ;  whc 
fh:ct  Huiled  an  far  as  Cyprus  and  Cili 
roth!  triiimiihant  master  of  the  seas 
of  IVrnia  iipph'cd  himself  to  oppose  t 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  their  powc 
li>ir<'H  in  motion,  sent  out  his  gen 
piili'licd  initHHcngers  to  Themistocle! 
(o  roiiiMiiuid  him  to  perform  bis  proi 
hinini'll'  iigniuHt  Greece.  Neither  rei 
pvpr  Bgiiiiwt  Ihe  Athenians,  nor  the 
iiulhoriljf  in  wliicli  he  now  flourished 
upiin  him  to  engage  in  the  war. 
MiigliL  doubt  the  event  of  it)  as  Gr 
M'vrritt  great  generals }   and  Cimon, 
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k distinguished  by  extraordinary  success.  Above 
lizard  for  his  own  achievements  and  trophies, 
■glory  of  which  he  was  unwilling  to  tarnish, 
•mined  him  (as  the  best  method  he  could  adopt) 
iTput  an  end  to  his  life  in  a  manner  becoming  liis 
ignity  "^.  Having  therefore  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
isembled  his  friends,  and  taken  his  last  leave,  he 
k  bull's  blood  "",  as  it  is  generally  reported  (or, 
act  others  state,  a  quick  poison)  and  ended  his  days 
"■t  Magnesia,  having  lived  sixty-five  years,  most  of 
■■vhich  he  had  spent  in  civil  or  military  employments. 
■d(^hen  tlie  king  was  acquainted  with  the  cause  and 
e-manner  of  his  death,  he  admired  him  more  than 
■lever,  and  continued  his  favour  and  bounty  to  his 
fi-iendsand  relations  "'^ 

By  Archippe,  the  daughter  of  I.vsander  of  Alo- 

:   pece,  Themistocles  had  five  sons,  N'eocles,  Diodes, 

Archeptolis,    Pnlyeuctcs,    and   Cicophantus.     The 

,   three  last  survived  him.     Plato  takes  notice  of  Cleo- 

I    phantus  as  an  excellent  horseman'"',  but  a  man  of 

no  merit  in  other  respects.     Neocles  his  eldest  son 

died,  when  a  child,  by  the  bite  of  a  horse ;  and  Dio- 

'"'  Thucydides  (i.  138,)  who  was  canteniporary  with  TiiemUto- 
dea,  only  gays,  '  He  died  of  a  disieniner  ;  but  some  report  that  he 
poisoned  hi niself,  finding  it  impoBsible  to  aceoniplisli  what  he  had 
promised  the  kiDg.'  (L.) 

See  also  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  57.,  and  Cic.  Brut,  ii.,  from  nhom  the 
obvious  infereocc  is,  that  be  died  a  natural  death.  Cut  Plutarcli, 
beside  his  desire  to  throw  a  lustre  round  his  hero's  exit,  was  soli- 
citous to  give  a  glorious  example  of  his  favourite  exploit,  suicide— 
a  subject,  upon  which  be  most  widely  dilFciod  from  the  denii- 
chnKtian  Socrates,  though  in  so  many  other  respects  lie  was  proud 
to  make  him  his  model." 

"*  When  they  were  sacrificing  the  bull,  he  caused  the  blood  to 
be  received  in  a  cup,  and  drank  it  while  it  was  warm,  which 
(according  to  Pliny)  is  mortal,  because  it  coagulates  or  tliickens 
in  an  insuint. 

'"'  lliere  in,  in  our  opinion,  more  true  heroism  in  the  death  of 
Themistocles,  ilian  in  that  of  Cuto.  It  is  indeed  e nth usiasli call v 
great,  when  a  man  determines  not  to  survive  his  liberty  {  but  it  is 
still  greater,  when  he  refuses  to  survive  liis  honour. 

"^  Tliis  ancient  Astley,  it  appears,  could  stand  upright  on 
horseback,  and  use  bis  bow  in  lltai  Attitude ;  but  liad  been  lt'«4 
industrioui  to  profit  by  his  father's  moral  lessons.* 
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des  was  adopted  by  his  grandfather  Lynndei 
liad  several  daughters ;  namely,  Mneaiptolea 
second  wife,  who  was  married  to  Archeptoi 
halt-brother;  Italia,  whose  husbaod  was  Pa 
of  Chios  ;  Sibaris,  married  to  Nicoraedes  tbi 
man  -,  and  Nicoinache  at  Magnesia  to  his  ( 
Phrasicles,  who  after  her  father's  death  I 
voyage  for  that  purpose,  received  berattfa 
of  her  brothers,  and  brought  up  her  sistcf  j| 
youngest  of  the  children.  a 

The  Magiiesians  erected  a  very  haiuboiael 
tnent  to  him,  whicl)  stilt  remains  in  themuko-i 
Ko  credit  is  to  he  given  to  Atidocides,  vbovi 
his  friends,  that  the  Athenians  stole  his  ashn 
the  tomb,  and  scattered  them  in    the  air;  I 
mere  artifice  of  his,  to  exasperate  the  nobilH 
the  people.     Phylarchus  likewise,  more  HlH 
of  tragedy  than  an  historian,  availing  himsd 
may  be  called  a  piece  of  machinery,  introdtl 
cles  and  Deniopolis  as  the  sons  of  Themial 
render  his  story  more  interesting  and  pathe 
a  very  moderate  degree  of  sagacity  may  di 
fiction.     Yet  Diodonts  the  geographer  wrib 
Treatise    upon    Sepulchres    (rather    howel 
conjecture   than  from  certain   knowle<Ige)  I 
the    harbour    of   Piraeus,    from    the    promoi 
Alcimus"^'',  the  land  makes  an  elbow;  ani 
you  have  doubled  it  inward,  by  the  still  watj 
IS  a  va.st  fuundatioD,  upon  which  stands  thu 
Theniistocles  "^  in  the  form  of  an  altar,     fl 


"*  MetirsiuB  rightly  corrects  it  '  Alimus.'  We  find  n 
Attica  catled  '  Aluiniu^'  but  there  was  a  borough  nam 
on  llie  euM  of  the  Piraeus,  celebrated  for  it's  temple  of  C 
as  the  Liirth-ptace  of  Hiucydides.    (I'ausan.  i.  31.) 

'"  ThiicydidcB  i.  1S8.  Myi  that  the  bones  of  ThcniH 
ol>edience  to  his  own  command,  nirc  privately  carried 
Atticn  by  bU  rdatioDi,  aod  buried  there.  But  Pauaani 
Willi  Diodorus  that  the  Atht-'nians,  rtpenting  of  their  ilh 
Ihiti  grvat  man,  honoured  him  with  a  tomb  in  the    '. 

■till  remaining  in  hii  time)  and  other  e. 
tiuction.    (i.  1.) 


i 


in  the    Pfaa 

emioent  bm 
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VlstOj  the  comic  writer,  is  supposed  to  agree  in  the 
following  lines : 

Oft  as  the  merchant  speeds  the  passing  sail, 
Thy  tomb,  Themistoclei,  he  stops  to  nail : 
When  hostile  ships  in  martial  combat  meet, 
Thy  shade  attenoing  hovers  o'er  the  fleet. 

Various  honours  and  privileges  were  granted  by 
the  Magnesians  to  the  descendents  of  Themistocles» 
which  continued  down  to  our  times ;  for  they  were 
enjoyed  by  one  of  his  name,  an  Athenian,  with 
whom  I  had  a  particular  acquaintance  and  friendship 
in  the  house  of  AmttbftltfS  f!H!'\)hilosopher. 

It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  Themistocles  when  banished 
had  an^  design  either  ta  r^veii^  Himself  on  Athens,  or  to  take 
refuge  m  the  court  of  the  king  of  Persia.  The  Greeks  themselres 
teced  him  upon  this,  or  raUier  the  Lacedsemoniftns ;  for  §a  hy 
their  intrigues  his  countrymen  were  induced  to  banish  him,  so  by 
their  importunities,  after  ne  was  banished,  he  was  not  suflKred  to 
enjoy  ahy  refuge  in  quiet. 


THE 


■  i 


LIFE 


OF 


I 
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SUMMARY. 

}  CamiOus  attained  every  dignity^  except  that  of  the  consmlthip,  ft 

'  valaur :  he  is  chosen  censor.     Siege  of  Veiu      Overflomng  ^& 

Alban  lake.     The  oracles  constdted  upon  this  sul^ect :  Ca& 

elected  dictator:  defeat  of  the  Falisd:  taking  of  Veiu     The^lA 

\  of  Juno  conveyed  thence  to  Rome.    Camillus*  triumph.     He  ndii 

the  plan  of  removing  part  of  the  people  to  Veii,  The  Ramns  if 
Jended  at  his  vow.  Offering  sent  to  Delphi  ;  and  danger  mcwm 
by  the  bearers  of  it,  FaUscan  toar.  CamiUus^  generous  amdm 
toward  the  Falisd;  which  induces  them  to  surrender  thenuda 
to  the  Romans.  The  project  of  removing  to  Veii  revived.  Cstk 
lus  banished.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Gauls.  They  pour  ui 
Tuscany  ;  and  besiege  Clusium.  Rashness  of  the  Fains  condi 
nanced  by  the  Romans.  The  Gauls  march  to  Rome.  Battle 
AUia.  Lucky  and  unlucky  days.  Consternation  of  the  Roma^ 
The  Vestals  carry  off"  the  Sacred  Fire.  The  Palladium  andotk 
sacred  reUcs  removed.  The  Gatds  enter  Rome  ;  and  massacre  I 
senators.  Camillus'  address  to  the  Ardeates.  He  defeats  t 
Gauls  near  Ardea.  The  Romans^  who  have  retired  to  Veii^  o/f 
him  the  chief  command.  He  is  recalled  from  exih\  and  mc 
dictator.  The  Gatds^  on  the  point  of  surprising  the  Capitol^  ai 
repulsed.  Critical  situation  of  both  parties.  Treaty.  Camilh 
intervenes^  falls  upon  the  Gauls^  and  defeats  them.  Re^rntex 
Rome  in  triumph^  and  undertakes  ii*s  restoration.  Still  resists  tk 
plan  of  migrating  to  Veii  ;  and  the  people  give  it  up.  Rome  is  n 
built.     War  with  the  JEquiy   Volsci^  and  Latins.     Camillus*  thir 
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dictatorship.  Vktory  of  the  Romans.  Different  account  of  this 
war.  Sutrium  taken  and  retaken  in  the  same  day.  Manlius 
ttfiret  to  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  ;  and  is  thrmvn  headlong  Jrom 
fite  Capiiol,  which  he  had  presemed  Jrom  the  Gauls.  fVar  with 
the  Pnenestines  and  Volsdans.  Valoar  and  victory  of  Camillus. 
He  reduces  the  Tiisculaits,  who  had  revolted.  Disturbances  excited 
by  one  of  the  triLimei.  New  invasiott  by  the  Gauls  :  opposed  by 
Camillas  ;  oiho  gains  a  compete  victory.  The  people  obtain  a  pie- 
beian  consul.  Tempie  of  Concord  built.  Pestilence.  Death  of 
;    CtTniilus. 


Among  the  many  remarkable  things  related  of 
Furius  Camillas,  the  most  extraordinary  seems  to  be 
this,  that  though  he  was  often  in  the  highest  com- 
mands and  performed  the  greatest  actions,  thongli 
.  he  was  five  times  chosen  dictator,  triumphed  four 
[  times,  and  was  stiled  '  the  Second  Founder  of 
Rome ;'  yet  he  was  never  once  consul.  Of  this  we 
may,  perhaps,  discover  the  reason  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  commonwealth.  The  people,  then  at 
variance  with  the  senate",  refused  to  elect  consuls, 
and  in  their  stead  placed  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  military  tribunes ;  wlio,  though  invested  with 
consular  power  and  authority,  were  in  their  admini* 
stration  less  grievous  to  the  people,  because  they 
were  more  in  number.  To  have  the  direction  of 
affairs  entrusted  to  six  persons  instead  of  two,  was 
some  ease  and  satisfaction  to  a  popu!ace  who  could 
not  bear  to  be  controlled  by  the  nobility-  Camillus, 
at  that  time  distinguished  by  his  achievements  and 

'  The  old  quarrel  about  the  dislribntion  of  JanJs  was  revived, 
the  people  insisling  that  every  citizen  i^hould  have  an  etiual  share. 
The  senate  niet  frequentlv,  to  baffle  (he  proposal ;  and  at  last 
Appius  Claudius  moved,  that  some  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
should  be  gained,  as  the  only  remedy  against  the  tyranny  of  that 
body  ;  which  was  accordingly  carried  into  execution.  The  com- 
mons, thug  disappointed,  choae  military  tribunes  instead  of  consula, 
and  sometinicE  nod  theta  all  plebeians,  (Liv.  iv.  4!^.) 
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at  the  hdght  of  glory,  did  not  choose  I 
against  the  inclination  of  the  people; 
C>)imtia,  or  assemblies  in  which  tbpjr  i 
elected  conmh,  were  several  times  beld^ 
period^.  In  all  bis  other  cotnmissioai,  1 
many  and  various,  he  so  conducted  i 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  sole  authoritf^ 
it  with  others ;  and,  if  be  had  a  collego^l 
was  his  own.  The  authority  appcsared  tabta 
from  his  singular  modesty  in  command,  rioA  fv-i' 
no  occasion  to  envy;  and  the  glory  wsrandUB 
him  by  his  genius  and  capacity,  ia  %%'hidikvia^  | 
versally  allowed  to  have  no  equal. 

The  family  of  the  Furii^  was  not  beibfthv 
very  illustrious;  he  was  the  first,  who  raiseiit*! 
distinction,  when  he  served  under  Posthuoaalii 
bertusin  the  great  battle  with  the  ^£qul  andVv^l 
In  that  action,  spurring  his  horse  before  tben' 

'  From  A.  U.  C    310..  when  Militaiy  Tribunes   (ae 
Livy  iv.  1-)  were  first  elected,  to  A.  U.  C.  SS8,  when  th«  cm 
regulBrl}rre-estBb)iahc[l,therehadbeenoccuionallyftlc<rci 
but  not  more  tban  two  or  three  during  the  period  of  C 
lie  life.  TheComitia  however  for  both  were  Hxs  ccalmrieia^'m^t 
the  people  voted  by  centuries  for  the  higher  frfiii    inniuiiiliw 
Consul,  Censor,  and  Prator.     The  Military  Trihunu*  were,  «bl 
only  three  in  number. 

1  Furius  wM  the  family- name.  Camillus  {as  h«s  beco  almM 
served,  Life  of  Nunia  p,  177-  not.  22.)  was  an  appcllaiioh  of  mB 
of  quality,  who  ministered  in  the  temple  of  some  god.  OurCifl 
was  the  first  who  retained  it  as  a  Bumame,  (L  )  Mb  SMm 
wta  Marrui.  By  the  term  '  illustrious,'  Plutarch  niuM  rcM 
M.  Ricard  suggests)  rather  to  military,  than  to  civil  glon-'S 
find  a  Sextus  Furiua  consul,  A.  U.  C.  266.  (Dion.  ^Jk:.'*! 
Liv.  ii.  39.)i  ""'l  in  the  interval  oflcss  than  a  century,  which  dS 
between  that  period  and  the  dale  of  CamUlus'  first  Iiiliiniid3| 
less  than  seventeen  others  of  the  sanic  family  rose  to  ane^wi 
vation-* 

*  This  was  A.  U.  C.  324,  when  Camillus  might  be  about  fi 
or  fillceii  years  of  age,  thou^i  the  Homan  yonih   did  not 
bear  arnit  sooner  than  seventeen.     .'Vnd,  though  Plutarch  ■ 
hi*  )(nlluiit  behaviour  at  that  time  proeurvd  liim  tlte  ccmi 
must  have  been  only  from  the  recollection  of  his  bravery   i 
Romans  never  conferred  the  censorship  upon  »  yoiuiB  r— — 
miilui,  in  fact,  was  no  censor  till  A.  U.  C.  S&S,  (L.)    ' 
lant  behaviour,  LJvy  (iv,  28,  29.)  takes  ao  uolJce." 


i_,Veceive(l  a  wound  in  the  thigh  j  but  instead  of 
Tring  he  plucked  the  javelin  out  of  the  wound, 
iged  wit!i  the  bravest  of  the  enemy,  and  put  them 
" jht.     For  this,  among  other  honours,  he  was 
pnted  censor,  an  office  at  that  time  of  great  dig- 
There  is  upon  record  a  very  laudable  act  of 
rhich  took  place  during  his  discharge  of  this 
As  the    wars  had    made  many  widows,  he 
_  such  of  the  men  as  lived  single,  partly  by 
lion  and  partly  by  threatening  them  with  fines, 
'»  marry  those  widows.    Anothei"  necessary  measure 
rf  his  was  causing  orphans,  who  had  previously  been 
.xetnpt  from  taxes,  to  contribute  to  the  supplies : 
these  were  very  large,  on  account  of  the  con- 
wars, 

iWhat  was  then  most  urgent  was  the  siege  of  Veii, 
fwhose  inhabitants  some  call  Venetani.  This  city 
wa8  the  barrier  of  Tuscany,  and  in  the  extent  of  her 
equipments  and  the  number  of  her  soldiery  not  infe- 
rior to  Rome.  Proud  of  her  wealth,  her  elegance, 
and  her  luxury,  she  had  maintained  with  the  Romans 
many  long  and  gallant  disputes  for  glory  and  tor 
power.  But  bumbled  by  several  signal  defeats,  the 
Veientes  had  now  bid  adieu  to  that  ambition  ;  and 
satisfied  with  building  strong  and  high  walls,  and 
filling  the  city  with  provisions,  arms,  and  all  kinds 
of  warlike  stores,  awaited  the  enemy  without  fear. 
The  siege  was  tedious,  but  not  less  laborious  and 

J  The  aulhorily  of  the  censors  (first  established  A.  U.  C,3I1.) 
in  ihe  lime  of  the  republic  was  vety  extensive.  They  had  a  power 
to  expel  senators,  to  degrade  knigfits,  and  to  disable  plebeians  from 
giving  their  votes  io  the  assemblies  of  tlie  people.  But  the  em- 
perors took  the  office  upon  themselves:  and,  as  by  many  of  them  it 
was  abuaed,  it  lost  it's  honour,  and  sometimes  the  very  title  vas  laid 
aside.  As  to  what  Plutarch  says,  that  ComiUus.  when  censor, 
obliged  many  of  the  bachelors  to  marry  the  widows  of  those  who  had 
bllen  in  the  wars ;  that  was  in  pursuance  of  one  of  the  powers  of 
his  olfice. — Ccttibei  esie  jrrohihento.  (L.)  For  their  first  creation, 
variations,  ic.  see  Livy  iv.  8.  2*„  Dion.  Halic.  xi.  15  ;  for  their 
functions,  of  which  the  primary  one  was  the  cmiut  or  numbering  of 
rhe  people  e»ery  fifth  year,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  &c.» 
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jrans  Tjgn=r  ix  t^  vpr '-  abrr  v 
i.-.ii  'xni*r>  bet:  £3  ifaf  mmn) :'  ^n 

iiv  'WM  .-:-;t  hvwmr  ai  puuiuL'i  c 
*^s»;  :<-;  ::  :*..  w  lis  >35  ra  beat 
iSAjT^ft  tec  Ffli^ci  aDd  liv  C«pciix£ 
n«  iioaL3z.\  vere  odiervne  cmplc 
cc«»d^zbl*  cepredatinu  io  tfarir 
^;a/a.>vc-xi  tneis  during  the  whole  Ti 
tSiTuiilwt  ialiiz.3  upon  them  slev  imi 
and  fthut  up  the  rest  within  tbeir  waj 
JJuring  the  heat  of  the  war,  a  pi 
ciirred  in  (he  Alban  lake,  which  mij 
among  tlic  strangest  of  prodigies :  am 
or  natural  cause  could  be  assigned 

*■  OfthcMK  iniliurj-lribiinexifthu^ear,  onl 
and  Maninii  iiermn,  carried  on  die  nege  of  1 
iii«»ilt:4  iIh-  attack,  and  Vir^niiw  coreral  the 
arjdjp  waa  thui  divided,  the  Faiitci  and  the  Cape 
Kill*,  nnd  at  the  muim:  time  the  bcxieged  nlljing  « 
Ihi-  <ilh<^r  ttide.  The  Romans  under  his  command 
liud  all  ihi:  litrcu  uf  Hetrutia  to  deai  with,  beg 
and  rriirc.  Virginiui  could  have  saved  his  colleg 
•Si'iKiiH  wiu  Uio  proud  to  acnd  to  him  for  succoi 
lit  ^i*<!  hitn  any.  Tlie  cnctny  therefore,  made  a 
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kd  great  consternation.  Tiie  summer  waa  de- 
,  and  the  season  by  no  means  rainy,  or  re- 
de for  soutU-wiiida ;  of  the  many  springs, 
and  lakes,  with  which  Italy  abounds,  some 
,ried  up,  and  others  but  feebly  resisted  tiie 
uu^ut ;  the  rivers,  always  low  in  the  summer,  at 
A4i^  particular  time  ran  with  a  very  slender  stream  : 
""  the  Alban  lake,  which  has  it's  source  within 
and  discharges  no  part  of  it's  water,  being  quite 
lunded  with  solid  mountains,  without  any  cause 
■anlesa  it  were  a  supernatural  one)  began  to  rise  and 
fc-well  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  increasing  till  it 
^readied  the  sides  and  at  last  the  very  tops  of  the 

Eiiills,  all  which  happened  without  any  agitation  of 
it's  waters.  For  a  while,  it  was  the  wonder  of  the 
shepherds  and  herdsmen  :  but  when  the  eartii,  which 
^like  a  mole  kept  it  from  overflowing  the  country  be- 
Ib  low,  was  broken  down  with  the  quantity  and  weight 
{^  of  water,  then  descending  like  a  torrent  through  the 
^  ploughed  fields  and  other  cultivated  grounds  to 
^  the  sea,  it  not  only  astonished  the  Romans,  but  was 
^  thought  by  all  Italy  to  portend  some  extraordinary 
L  event.  It  was  the  principal  subject  of  conversation 
J  in  the  camp  before  Veii,  so  that  it  at  last  reached  the 
I    ears  of  the  besieged. 

,  As  during  long  sieges  there  is  usually  some  ioter- 

i     course  with  the  enemy,  it  happeried  that  a  Roman 
'      soldier  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  one  of  the 
I     townsmen,  a  man  versed  in  ancient  traditions,  and 
I      supposed  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  skilled  in  divi- 
nation.    The  Romans,  perceiving  that  he  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  the  story  of  the  lake  and  laughed 
at  the  siege,  told  him,   *'  This  was  not   the    only 
"  wonder  which  the  times  had  produced,  but  other 
'*  prodigies  still   stranger  had  happened  to  the  Ro- 
"  mans :  whicli  he  should  be  glad  to  communicate 


helped  them  to  a  iolutioii,  iu  hU  commcuts  on  the  Fucine  lake,  (v.) 
But  eveiy  thing  new  ~' 


But  eveiy  thing  new  was  '  a  prodigy  '  with  tbe  andi^nts-     Tliu 
^'  !^^lheJ.alL,pol:Ustleeandolfc■»,     .    ., 


"  to  him,  if  by  those  means  he  could  provide  Ar 
"  his  own  safety  in  the  midst  of  the  public  niin," 
The  mail,  readily  hearkening  to  the  proposal,  cam* 
out  to  him,  expecting  to  hear  some  secret ;  and  tk 
Koman  continued  the  discourse,  drawing  him  for- 
ward by  degrees,  till  they  were  at  some  distance 
from  the  gates.  He  then  snatched  him  up  io  hs 
arms,  and  by  hi^t  superior  strength  held  him,  til)  with 
the  assistance  of  several  soldiers  from  the  camfi  he 
was  secured  and  carried  before  the  generals.  The 
man  reduced  to  this  necessity,  and  knowing  that 
destiny  cannot  be  avoided,  declared  the  secret 
oracles  concerning  his  own  country  ;  "  That  the  city 
"  could  never  be  taken  till  the  waters  of  the  Alban 
"  lake,  which  had  now  forsaken  their  bed  and  fouiui 
*'  new  passages,  were  turned  back  and  so  divertri, 
"  as  to  be  prevented  from  mixing  with  the  sea '"." 

The  senate,  to  whom  intelligence  of  this  predi^ 
tion  was  conveyed,  after  some  deliberation  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  best  to  send  to  Delptuto 
consult  the  oracle.  For  this  purpose  they  choK 
three  persons  of  honour  and  distinction.  LtdlMl 
Cossus,  Valerius  Potttus,  and  Fabitis  Ambustai( 
who,  having  had  a  prosperous  voyage  and  consoM 
Apollo,  returned  with  this  among  other  answnii 
*'  That  they  had  neglected  some  ceremonies  in  tbe 
*' Latin   Feasts"."     As  to  the  water  of  the  AlblD 


'"  The  prophecy,  according  to  Li*j  {v.  15.),  was  dtv,  *W 
sliail  never  be  taken,  till  ail  the  water  is  run  out  oT  the  Idbct 
Alba.'  (L.) 

The  Roman  liistoriaD  has  been  much  more  minute,  and  laainli 
in  his  account  of  this  event.    See  also  Cic.  de.  Uiv.  i.  14.. 

The  senate  were,  reasonably  enough,  appreheiuive  of  the  tntt!* 
pretstion  suggested  by  aa  enemy  : 

—  Timto  Danaot  el  dortajfrtntcs.  (Virg.  JB^* 

"  This  festival,  one  of  the  most  dignified  in  the  Itonuui  calcndir, 
was  ingtituted  by  Tarijuin  tlie  Proud  (see  Dion.  HtUic.  iv.  II.). 
The  Romans  presided  in  it ;  but  all  the  people  of  Latiiun  vren  to 
attend,  and  to  partate  of  a  bull  then  sacrificed  to  .fitpitcr  Ladalii. 
(L.)  It's  duration  waa  graduJly  extended  frorn  one  day  to  four. 
Id.  vi.  11.,  Liv.  vi,  *2,  &c.     Ttut  however  va  not    ■  *    " 
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lake  they  were  ordered  if  possible  to  shut  it  up  id  it's 
ancient  bed :  or  if  that  could  not  be  aiFected,  to  dig 
canals  and  trenches  for  it,  till  it  should  have  lost 
itself  on  the  land.  Agreeable  to  this  direction,  the 
prieata  were  employed  in  offering  sacrifices,  aod 
the  people  in  labouring  to  turn  the  course  of  the 
water  '\ 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege,  the  senate  removed 
the  other  magistrates  and  appointed  Caraillus  dic- 
tator '^,  who  chose  Cornelius  Scipio  for  his  general 
of  horse.  In  the  first  place  he  made  vows  to  the 
gods,  if  they  favoured  him  with  putting  a  glorious 
period  to  the  war,  to  celebrate  the  great  Circensian 
games  to  their  honour ''',  and  to  consecrate  the  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess,  whom  the  Ilomans  call  '  the 
mother  Matuta.'  This  last,  by  her  sacred  rites,  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  the  goddess  Leucotbea. 
For  they  take  a  female  slave  into  the  inner  part  of 
the  temple '^  where  they  beat  her  and  then  drive 
her  out :  they  carry  their  brothers'  children  in  their 
arms,  instead  of  their  own'" ;  and  they  represent  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifice  all  that  happened  to 
the  nurses  of  Bacchus,  and  what  Ino  su&red  for 
having  saved  the  son  of  Juno's  rival. 

date,  but  varied  at  tlie  picaiure  of  the  consuk ;  and  hence  the 
name  ai^eria:  concevtiva. " 

"  This  wonderful  work  still  subsists,  and  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Albano  run  throuch  It. 

"  A.  U.  C.  358.  This  nominMitm  (stiya  Livy,  v.  19.)  produced 
a  wooderfiil  revolutitw,  in  the  public  feeling,  from  deepcmdency  to 
confidence.* 

"  These  were  a  kind  of  tournament  in  the  Great  Circus,  firgt 
instituted  by  the  dictator  Posthumius,  after  his  engagement  witli 
the  Latins  at  the  lake  Reirillus.  For  their  ceremonies,  see  Dioo. 
Halic.  yii.  1S.» 

''  LeucathiJe  or  Ino,  the  some  with  Matuta,  was  jeoloua  of 
one  of  her  female  slaveB,  who  was  the  favourite  of  her  husband 
Athomas. 

'*  Ino  was  a  very  unhappy  mother ;  For  she  had  seen  her  son 
Learchus  stain  by  her  husband,  upon  which  she  threw  herself  into 
the  seu  with  her  other  son  Melicertes.  But  she  was  a  more  fortu- 
nate aunt,  having  preserved  Bacchus,  the  son  of  her  sister  Semole 
by  tlie  univenal  aebaucher  Jove.     See  Ovid,  ftast.  vi.  6SB.,  ^tc 
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Aller  tlicsc  vaw3,  Camillus  penetrated  into  tit 
country  of  the  Falisci,  and  in  a  general  battle  oiw- 
threw  them  and  their  auxiliaries  the  Capenates.  H( 
then  turned  to  tiie  siege  of  Veii  ;  and  perceivings 
would  be  both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  endeaiw 
to  take  it  by  assault,  he  ordered  nuDes  to  bedo^ 
tiie  soil  about  the  city  being  easy  to  work,  aadA 
mitting  of  depth  enough  Ibr  the  works  to  be 
on  uuseen  by  the  enemy.  As  tliis  succeeded  to 
wish,  he  made  an  assault  without,  to  call  the  ene.^ 
to  the  walls;  while  ollicrs  of  his  soldierii  passed  a/oi^ 
the  mines,  and  secretly  penetrated  to  Judo's  tctnpJe 
in  the  citadel.  This  was  the  most  consideraUt  Vem- 
pie  in  the  city,  and  at  that  instant  (we  are  told)  the 
Tuscan  general  liappeued  to  be  sacrificing ;  wba 
the  soothsayer,  upon  inspection  of  tlie  entrails,  crial 
out,  "  The  gods  promise  victory  to  him,  Uiatdll 
"  finish  tiiis  sacrifice"."  The  Romans  who  wtn 
under  ground,  hearing  what  he  said,  iminedialdj 
burst  through  the  pavement,  and  came  out  with  loui 
shouts  and  clashing  of  arms:  this  struck  the  eDcar 
with  such  terror,  that  they  fled  and  left  the  entiw 
which  were  carried  to  Camillus.  But  perhaps  dij 
has  more  the  air  of  table,  than  of  hiatoiy '*.  4 

The  city  thus  taken  by  the  Romans  sword  i 
hand,  while  they  were  busv  in  plundering  it  ■■ 
carrying  ofi^  it's  immense  riches,  Camillus  behoUil 
from  the  citadel  what  was  done,  at  first  bui  "  ' 
tears :  and,  when  those  about  him  began 
his  happiness,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  towai 

>'  Words  ipoken  by  persoua  uoconccrned  in 
upon  a  <]uite  diAirreiiL  subject,  nere  tuurpreted  by  t 
as  good  or  bad  ojucdb,  if  they  happened  lu  be  in  ajQ- 
cabte  to  their  case.  And  they  took  gveal  pains  to  ful 
if  they  tliought  it  lucky,  u  well  a*  to  evade  it,  '" 
unlucKy. 

'*  Livy'i*  rtrtfClJou  upon  lhi»  OLca^ioit  is  1 
Sfrf,  in  rrbtm  lam  anii/jiiit  H  t/iur  siiiiilia  xtri  iunt  p    _   __^^_ 
jiiantitr,  talu  haliram  ;  tuec,  ad  ostentationem  lixiux  gauf^mtit  ■ 
cutit  aptkira  ^luivt  aJ  Jitkin,  tiegue  i0rmarc  iugu4  re/eUert  i 
preliumctt.  (v.  2l,)» 
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uid  uttered  this  prayer ;  ^^  Great  Jupiter,  and  ye 
^  gods  that  have  the  inspection  of  our  good  and 
^  evil  actions,  ye  know  that  the  Romans  not  with- 
*^  out  iust  cause,  but  in  their  own  defence,  and  con- 
*^  strained  by  necessity,  have  made  war  against  this 
'*  city  and  their  enemies  it*s  unjust  inhabitants.  If 
^*  we  must  have  some  misfortune  in  lieu  of  this  suc- 
'^  cess,  I  entreat  that  it  may  fall  not  upon  Rome  or 
'^  the  Roman  army,  but  upon  myself:  yet  lay  not,^ 
^*  ye  gods,  a  heavy  hand  upon  me  '^ ! "  Having 
pronounced  these  words,  he  turned  to  the  right,  as 
the  manner  of  the  Romans  is  after  prayer  and  sup- 
plication, but  fell  in  turning.  His  friends,  who  were 
g resent,  expressed  much  uneasiness  at  the  accident ; 
ut  he  soon  recovered  himself  from  the  fall,  and  told 
them,  ^^  It  was  only  a  small  inconvenience  after 
<«  great  success^  agreeably  to  his  prayer/* 

After  the  city  was  pillaged,  he  determined,  pur  • 
suant  to  his  vow,  to  remove  this  statue  of  Juno  to 
Rome.  The  workmen  ^  were  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  he  ofiered  sacrifice  to  the  goddess,  be- 
seeching her  *^  to  accept  their  homage,  and  gra- 
^^  ciously  to  take  up  her  abode  among  the  gods  of 

"  Livy,  who  has  given  up  this  prayer,  has  not  qualified  it  with 
the  modification  so  unworthy  of  Cainillus,  ih  i^ortP  fX«>^if «  x«nMi 
TtAfomrflCi,  <  may  it  he  with  as  little  detriment  as  possible  to  myself!' 
On  the  contrary >  he  says,  ui  earn  invidiam  Icnire  suo  privato 
incommodOf  qtiam  minima  publico  populi  Romani  liccret.  Camillus 
prayed  that,  '  if  tliis  succeBs  must  have  an  equivalent  in  some  ensu- 
ing misfortune,  tliat  mi&irortune  might  fall  upon  himself,  and  the 
Soman  people  escape  with  as  little  detriment  as  possible'  This 
was  heroic.  Plutarch,  having  but  an  imperfect  k no wlcdee  of  the 
Roman  language,  probably  attaclied  the  qvnm  minimn  to  the  wrong 
clause:  and  hence  the  explication  subjoined  of  his  subsequent 
accident,  which  both  Livy  and  Val.  Max.  (i.  5.)  considered  as  the 
presage  of  his  political  fall. 

**  These  were  not  common  labourers,  whose  touch  would  have 
profaned  this  celebrated  idol  (Liv.  v.  ^.),  but  elegant  young  men 
selected  from  the  whole  body  of  the  army,  who  underwent  previous 
purification,  and  approached  her  clothed  in  white  with  every  pos- 
aible  demonstration  of  reverence.  Livy  no  where  says,  that  Camil- 
lus 'touched'  the  statue.  Hence,  as  well  as  from  the  mistake 
mentioned  in  the  last  note,  it  seems  probable  that  Plutarch  quoted 
him  from  memory.* 
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"  Rome."  To  which,  it  is  said,  the  stettettl 
answered,  "  She  was  willing  and  ready  to  dttil 
But  Livy  informs  us  that  Camillus,  in  oflering  i^h 
petition,  touched  the  image  of  the  goddess,  utdii 
plored  her  to  go  with  them  ;  and  that  some  rf4 
by-standers  replied,  "  She  consented,  and  (dt 
"  willingly  follow  tiiem."  Those  who  support^ 
defend  the  miracle,  have  the  fortune  of  Root* 
their  side,  which  could  never  have  risen  froaad 
small  and  contemptible  beginnings  to  sucli  a  he^ 
of  glory  and  empire,  without  (he  constant  isshim 
of  some  god,  favouring  (hem  with  manjcomidcfiM 
tokens  of  his  presence.  Several  miraclesof  asiinU 
nature  are  also  alleged  :  as,  that  images  have  ofer 
sweated;  that  they  have  been  heard  to  groan; IK 
that  sometimes  they  have  turned  from  their  votw 
and  shut  their  eyes.  Many  such  accounts  web 
from  the  ancients:  and  not  afcwpersonsof  ourm 
times  have  recorded  wonderful  stories,  deserrisJ 
notice.  But  to  give  entire  credit  to  them,  or^ 
gelher  to  dishelieve  them,  is  equally  dangerw* 
account  of  human  weakness;  which  has  "  "^ 
limits  or  power  of  self-control,  but  faUi 
into  vain  superstition,  and  sometimes  in: 
neglect  of  all  reh'gion.  It  is  best  to  be  i 
to  avoid  extremes^'. 

Whether  it  were,  that  Camillus  was  ^,„„ 
\m  exploit  in  taking  a  city  the  rival  of  Rome,  _ 
it  had  been  besieged  ten  years,  or  that  he  was  aSM 
by  his  flatterers,  he  took  upon  him  too  much  Af 
lor  a  magistrate  subject  to  the  laws  and  usages  ""* 
country:  for  his  triumph  was  conducted  wit™ 
cessive  pomp,  and  he  rode  through  Home  inai 
riot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  which  no 


'  Addison  spcms  to  have  hod  this  naMage  in  hi«  kjv  > 
1  concerning  the  ilocirine  of  witchea^  ( 


delivered  hiti  opiiiic 

I'lutarcb  any  where  appear*  supt-rstiiioua,  we  muat  recollect  ail 
•xcuse,  that  od  hi^  return  to  Chtcronea  lie  was  conaecraiMlapri 
oi'  Apollo.  For  such  a  functionary,  he  appears  to  Imtc  beat  ■« 
d^fuliy  free  from  prcjiidicea.* 


ever  did  before  or  after  him.  This  kind  of  carriage 
indeed  is  esteemed  sacred,  and  is  ap^opriated  to 
the  king  and  father  of  the  gods'*.  The  citizens, 
therefore,  considered  this  unusual  appearance  of 
grandeur  as  an  insult  upon  them.  Besides,  they 
were  offended  at  his  opposing  the  law,  by  which  the 
city  was  to  be  divided.  For  their  tribunes  had  pro- 
posed, that  the  senate  and  the  people  should  be  di- 
vided into  two  equal  parts ;  one  part  to  remain  at 
Rome,  and  the  other  (as  the  lot  happened  to  fall) 
to  remove  to  the  conquered  city;  by  which  means 
they  would  not  only  have  been  more,  but  by  pos- 
sessing two  considerable  cities  be  better  able  to  de- 
fend their  territories,  and  to  watch  over  their  pros- 
perity. The  people,  who  were  very  numerous  and 
enriched  by  the  late  plunder,  constantly  assembled 
in  the  Forum,  and  in  a  tumultuous  manner  de- 
manded to  have  it  put  to  the  vote.  But  the  senate 
and  the  other  principal  citizens  considered  this  pro- 
posal of  the  tribunes  as  less  the  dividing  than  the 
destroying  of  Rome'**,  and  in  their  uneasiness  ap- 
plied to  Camillus.  Camillus  was  afraid  of  contesting 
the  matter,  and  therefore  invented  demurs  and  pre- 
tences of  delay,  to  prevent  the  bill's  being  offered  to 
the  people,  by  which  he  incurred  their  displeasure. 

But  the  strongest  and  most  obvious  cause  of  their 
hatred  was,  his  behaviour  with  respect  to  the  tenths 
of  the  spoils :  and,  if  the  resentment  of  the  people 
was  not  in  this  case  altogether  just,  yet  it  had  some 
show  of  reason.  He  had  made  a  vow  (it  seems)  as 
he  marched  to  Yeii,  that  if  he  took  the  city,  he 
would  consecrate  the  tenths  to  Apollo,  But  when 
the  city  was  taken  and  came  to  be  pillaged,  he  was 

'*  Livy  says,  that  he  enjoyed  this  ei^ulpage  jointly  with  Apollo, 
(v.  23,)  Coaches  and  six,  it  would  appear,  were  unknown  to  the 
Romans.*  Camillus  likewise  coloured  nte  face  with  vermilion,  the 
colour  with  which  the  statues  of  the  gods  were  commonly  painted. 
<L.) 

'•  They  feared,  that  two  such  cities  would  by  degrees  become 
two  different  states,  wliicb  after  destructive  war:^  uith  each  otlicr 
would  at  len^  faJl  a  prey  to  their  common  enemies. 
2b  2 
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either  unwilJiog  to  interrupt  his  men,  or  in  thehjr 

forgot  his  vow,   and  so   gave    them    up  the  ubx 

fjlunder.     After  he  had  resigned  his  dictatorsliip,!; 
aid  the  case  before  the  senate  :    and  the  sootbja.'C^ 
declared,  that  the  sacrifices  announced  the  angCJ 
the  gods,  which  ought  to  be  appeased  bj  offeriB 
expressive  of  their  gratitude  for  the  favours  therli 
received.     The  senate  then  made  a  decree,  thttth 
plunder  should  remain  with  the  takers,  fortheyhfi 
not  how  to  manage  it  otherwise ;    but  thai  ai 
should  prothice,  upon  oath,  tlie  tenth   odienJx 
of  %vhat  he  had  gotten.     This  was  a  great bia^ 
on  the  soldiers;  and  those  poor  fellows  coiMtiflL 
without  force  be  brought  to  refund  so  largtap 
tion  of  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  and  to  makegocd  \ 
not  only  what  they  had  hardly  earned,  but  had  w 
actually  spent.    Camillus  distressed  with  tiieirnO' 
plaints,  for  want  of  a  better  excuse,    made  use  «i 
very  absurd  apology,  by  acknowledging  that  bel^ 
forgotten  his  vow.     This  they  deeply  resented,  ik 
having  then  vovved  the  tenths  of  the  eneniies'gooi 
heshouldnowexact  the  tenths  of  those  of  the  citizens. 
They  all  however  produced  their  proportion,  andi 
was  resolved  that  a  vase  of  massy  gold   should  be 
made  and  sent  to  Delphi.  But  as  there  w^as  a  scaron 
of  gold    in   the   city,    while   the    magistrates  wct 
considering  how  to  procure  it,  the  Koman  matnas 
met,  and  having  consulted  among  themselves  g«« 
up  their  golden  ornaments,  which  weighed  eight  !>• 
lents,  as  an  offering  to  the  god.     And  the  seoatt. 
in  honour  of  their  piety,  decreed  that  thencefbith 
the^  should  have  funeral  orations  as  well  as  the  meD| 
which  had  not  been  the  custom  before  ''*.    They  tbc« 

'*  The  matrons  had  the  value  of  the  gold  paid  to  tbciu :  ud  A 
was  not  upon  this  occasion  but  afterward,  when  they  conuiboied 
their  golden  ornamente  to  make  up  thi;  sum  demanded  bj  tb« 
Gauls,  that  funeral  orations  were  granted  them,  (see  Liv,  »  50.) 
llie  jirivitegc,  with  whidi  iliey  were  now  favoured  was,  Wtc  t* 
ride  in  chariots  IpiUnla)  at  the  public  games  and  &acnjicc«  anil  in 
open  carriages  of  a  less  honoura  ' 
casioiu,  in  the  sUeets  (ib.  '25). 


t  {(arjiaUa),  upon  other  o 
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Sent  three  of  the  chief  of  the  nobility  embassadors!  ' 
Sn  a  large  ship  well  manned,  and  6tted  out  in  ^ 
fcnanner  becoming  so  solemn  an  occasion. 
'  In  this  voyage,  tiiey  were  equally  endangered  hf  ' 
a  storm,  and  by  a  calm  ;  but  escaped,  beyond  aB 
■expectation,  when  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  Fdf  \ 
the  wind  slackening  near  the  jEolian"  islands,  thfi 
galleys  of  the  Lipareans  gave  them  chace  as  pirates. 
Upon  their  stretching  out  their  hands  indeed  for 
tnercy,  the  Lipareans  used  no  violence  to  their  per- 
sons ;  but  towed  the  ship  into  harbour,  and  there 
exposed  botli  them  and  their  goods  to  sale,  having 
first  adjudged  them  to  be  a  lawful  prize.  With  mucn 
difficulty,  however,  tliey  were  persuaded  to  release 
them,  out  of  regard  to  the  merit  and  authority  of 
Timesitheus  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  place;  who, 
moreover,  conveyed  them  in  his  own  vessels,  and  as- 
sisted in  dedicating  the  gift.  For  this,  suitable  ho- 
nours were  paid  him  at  Rome'''. 

And  now  the  tribunes  of  the  people  attempted 
ence  more  to  bring  forward  the  law,  for  removing  part 
of  the  citizens  to  Veil ;  but  the  war  with  the  Falisci 
very  seasonably  intervening  threw  tlie  management 
of  the  elections  into  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  and 
they  nominated  Camillus  a  military  tribune",  toge- 
ther with  five  others;  as  affairs  then  retjuireil  a  ge- 
neral of  considerable  dignity,  reputation,  and  expe- 
rience. When  the  people  had  confirmed  this  nomiv 
nation,  Camillus  marched  his  forces  into  the  country 
of  the  Falisci,  and  laid  siege  to  Falerii,  a  city  well 
fortified  and  provided  in  all  respects  for  the  warJ 
This  he  was  sensible  was  likely  to  be  no  easy  affair, 

»i  The  islands  (ho/l.  Lipari)  lying  between  Italy  and  Sicily ;  bo 
called,  KB  being  the  supposed  residence  of  £clus  and  his  windi. 
Here  too,  from  their  volcanic  character,  the  ancients  placed  the 
forge  of  '  the  Bloekiniilh  of  the  Gods.'  * 

"^  Livy,  with  venial  nationality,  thinks  be  pays  hiin  one  of  the 
higliest,  when  he  calls  him  Rumanis  vir  fintiHor  ^uam  suit.     The 
he  ndds,  were  hospitiiim  cum  eo  S,  C.  factum, 
C.iM.)* 
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nor  soon  to  be  despatched,  which  was  one  ram 
for  his  engaging  in  tt ;  for  he  was  desirous  to  i-a^ 
the  citizeijs  employed  abroad,  that  they  might  bavt 
no  leisure  to  sit  down  at  home,  and  raise  lumDh 
and  seditions:  a  remedy,  to  which  the  Romans il 
ways  had  recource,  like  good  physicians,  in  orderls 
expel  dangerous  honours  frora  the  body  politic. 

The  Falerians,  trusting  to  the  fortifications  wili 
which  they  were  surrounded,  made  so  little  accoucl 
of  the  siege,  that  the  rnhabilants  (except  those,  wfeu 
guarded  the  walls)  walked  tlie  streets  in  therr  com- 
mon habits.  The  boys  likewise  went  to  sch<wi,aad 
the  master  took  them  out  to  walk  and  eutcw 
about  the  walls.  For  the  Falerians,  like  theGre^ 
chose  to  have  their  children  bred  at  one  public 
school,  that  they  might  betimes  be  accustomed  to 
uniformity  of  discipline,  and  form  tbemselved  to 
friendship  and  society. 

This  schoolmaster  then  designing  to  betray  ik 
Falerians  by  means  of  their  children,  took  tbem 
everyday  out  of  the  city  to  exercise  ;  keeping  prettj 
close  to  the  walls  at  first,  and  when  their  excrciK 
was  over,  leading  them  back  again.  By  degrees  He 
took  them  out  farther,  accustoming  l  hem  to  divert 
themselves  freely,  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  sppr^ 
hend.  At  last,  having  got  them  all  together,  he 
brought  them  to  the  Roman  advanced  guard,  and 
delivered  them  up  to  be  carried  to  Camillus.  Wbeo 
he  came  into  his  presence,  he  told  him,  "  He  wts 
"  the  schoolmaster  and  tutor  of  Falerii ;  but.  pre- 
*'  ft.T[ing,  the  favour  of  Camillus  to  the  oblfgationi 
"  of  duty,  he  came  to  surrender  to  hioj  those  chit 
"  dren,  and  in  them  the  whole  city."  This  actioa 
appeared  to  Camillux  most  infamous,  and  he  said  to 
those  who  were  present,  "  War  at  best  is  a  savage 
*'  thing,  and  is  transacted  witli  much  violence  «id 
**  injustice ;  yet  even  war  itself  has  it's  laws,  from, 
"which  men  of  honour  will  not  depart;  neither  do 
*•  they  so  pursue  victory,  as  to  avail  themselves  of 
*'  acts  of  villainy  and  baseness.     For  a  great  genenl 
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^  '^  should  TtXy  onlj  upon  his  own  virtue,  and  not 

^S'«  upon  the  treacheiy  of  others^/'     He  then  orders 

^  the  lictors  to  tear  off  the  man's  clothes,  to  tie  his 

uihands  behind  him,  and  to  furnish  the  boys  with  rods 

iand  soourges  to  punish  the  traitor,  and  whip  him 

.  iback  intp  the  city.     By  this  time,  the  Falerians  had 

wliscovered  the  schoolmaster's  treason,  and  the  town 

3(as  might  be  expected)  was  full  of  lamentations  ibr 

aso  heavy  a  loss ;  the  principal  inhabitants,  both  men 

^ :  and  women,  crowding  about  the  walls  and  the  gate 

;  like  persons  distracted ;  when  they  espied  the  boys 

J  whipping  forward  their  master,  naked  and  bound, 

I  and   calling   Camillus  ^*  their   god,  their  deliverer, 

I  ^^  and  their  father."     At  this  spectacle  not  only  the 

g  parents  of  those  children,  but  all  the  citizens  in  ge- 

,  neral,  were  struck  with  admiration ;  and  conceived 

J  such  an  affection  for  the  justice  of  Camillus,  that  they 

immediately  assembled  in  council,  and  despatched 

deputies  to  surrender  to  him  both  themselves  and 

their  city. 

Camillus  sent  them  to  Rome;  and,  when  they 
were  introduced  to  the  senate,  they  said,  '^  The 
^^  Romans,  in  preferring  justice  to  conquest,  have 
^^  taught  us  to  be  satisfied  with  submission  instead  of 
^^  liberty.  At  the  same  time  we  declare,  that  we  do 
^^  not  think  ourselves  so  much  inferior  to  you  in 
'^  strength  as  in  virtue."  The  senate  referred  the 
suggesting  and  settling  of  the  articles  of  peace  to 
Camillus,  who  contented  himself  with  receiving  a 
sum  of  money  from  the  Falerians ;  and,  having  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Falisci,  returned  to  Rome.  ■. 

But  the  soldiers  who  expected  to  have  had  the 
plundering  of  Falerii,  when  they  came  back  empty- 
handed,  accused  Camillas  to  their  fellow-citizens 
as  an  enemy  of  the  plebeians,  and  one  that  invidi- 
ously   thwarted  the  interests  of  the  poor.    An4 

^  Gonpve  with  this  speech  tbet,  which  is  givm  iipqa  Che 
occafiioo  by  Livy  (v.  27.)* 


« 
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irhen  the  tribunes  again  proposed  thelavfbrtm 

planting  part  of  the  citizens   to  Veii^,  and  a 

nioned   tlic  people    to    give   their   votes,  Cunb 

spoke  very  freely  or  rather  with  much  asperity  ipi 

it,  appearing  remarkably  violent  in  his  oppoffiiot;: 

the    people  J  who  upon  this  lost  their  object,* 

conceived  a  deepened  resentment  against  Ciafe 

£veo  his  family-misfortune,  in  losing  oneofbiiMs 

did  not  in  the  least  mitigate  their  rage ;  ihougli.  k 

a  man  of  great  goodness  and    tenderness  olhar, 

he  was  inconsolable  for  his  loss,  and  shut  bintich'ii^ 

i  ut  home,  a  close  mourner   with  the  women,  it  llie 

I  very  time  that  they  were  lodging  an  impeatiiBEn! 

'  against  him. 

His  accuser  was  Lucius  Apuleius,  who  bra^ 
against  him  a  charge  of  fraud  with  respect  uiiu 
Tuscan  spoils;  alleging  that  certain  brasen  g3t&> 
part  of  those  spoils,  were  found  in  hi^  posseat 
The  people  were  so  much  exasperated,  that  iin 
obvious  they  would  seize  any  pretext  to  cond^ 
him.  He  therefore  assembled  his  friends,  fiis» 
legues,  and  his  fellow-soldiers,  a  great  nutnbei 
all ;  and  cntieated  that  they  would  not  sirfiat 
to  be  crushed  by  iiilse  and  unjust  accusations,  d 
exposed  to  the  scorn  of  his  enemies.  WhcnUKi 
had  consulted  together,  and  fully  considered  lii 
afiair,  that  answered,  that  they  did  not  beUcKii 
possible  to  prevent  the  sentence;  but  that  ihn 
would  willingly  assist  him  to  pay  the  finei  *^ 
might  be  laid  upon  him.  He  could  not  twvetfl 
bear  the  thoughts  of  such  an  indignity,  and  gtiia| 
^1  way  to  his  resentment,  determined  to  quit  the  citf 

[I  **  The  patrician§  carried  it  by  a  majority  of  ODe  tribe.     Andthf 

were  now  so  well  pleased  with  the  people,  that  the  very  ocxtHMtt 
iog  a  decree  was  passed,  assigning  gix  aciea  of  the    laods  of  V^ 
not  only  to  every  futher  of  a  faiiuly,  but  to  every  single  penoaV 
'  free  condition.     On  the  other  hand  the  people,  delighted  wiih  dfe 

liberality,  allowed  the  electing  of  consuls  inttead  of  militan  ril 
bunei.  (L.)    Livy  givea  the  particulin  with  nuKh  man  ioA 
I  (v.  30.)»  ^ 
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as  a  voluntary  exile.  Having  taken  leave  of  his 
^fe  and  children,  he  went  in  silence  from  his  house 
to  the  gate  of  the  city  ^.  There  he  stopped,  and 
turning  about  stretched  out  his  hands  toward  the 
Capitol,  and  prayed  to  the  gods,  *^  That  if  he  was 
driven  out  without  any  fault  of  his  own^  and 
merely  by  the  violence  or  envy  of  the  people,  the 
^^  Romans  might  quickly  repent  it,  and  express  to 
^^  all  the  world  their  need  of  Camillus  and  their 
•*  regret  for  his  absence." 
When  he  had  thus,  like  Achilles  ^\  uttered  his  im- 

{)recations  against  his  countrymen,  he  departed;  and, 
eaving  his  cause  undefended,  was  condemned  to  pay 
a  fine  of  fifteen  thousand  Ases.  This,  reduced  to 
Grecian  money,  is  fifteen  hundred  drachmas:  for 
the  As  (a  small  coin)  is  the  tenth  part  of  a  piece  of 
silver,  thence  called  Denarius,  answering  to  our 
drachma.  There  is  not  a  man  in  Rome,  who  does 
not  believe  that  these  imprecations  of  Camillus  had 
their  effect ;  though  the  punishment  of  his  country- 
men for  their  injustice  proved  in  no  respect  agree- 
able to  him,  but  on  the  contrary,  matter  of  lamenta- 
tion. Yet  how  great,  how  memorable  was  that  pu- 
nishment !  How  remarkably  did  vengeance  pursue 
the  Romans!  What  danger,  destruction,  and  dis- 
grace, did  those  times  bring  upon  the  city!  Whether 
It  were  the  work  of  fortune,  or  whether  it  be  the 
office  of  some  deity  to  see  that  virtue  shall  not  be 
oppressed  by  the  ungrateful  with  impunity  '^^ 
The  first  token  of  the  approaching  calamities,  was 

30  This  was  four  yean  after  the  taking  of  Falerii,  A.  U.  C«  S64. 

3'  Under  the  iniluence  of  strong  resentmenti  and  in  this  in* 
stance  alone  foregoing  the  distinguished  patriotism  of  his  char 
racter.* 

3^  It  was  the  goddess  Nemesis,  whom  the  heathens  believed  to 
have  the  office  of  punishing  evil  actions  in  this  world,  particularly 
pride  and  ingratitude.  (L.)  With  reference  to  this  conviction 
among  the  ancients,  of  the  efficacious  curses  of  the  injured,  Horace 
Bays, 

*-2>mi  detettatio 

Nuli6  expiatur  victim^.        (Epod.  ▼•  89.)^ 
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the  death  of  the  censor  JdUus  ^.  For  the  Roiai 
have  a  particular  veneration  for  the  censor,  aodkii 
upon  his  office  as  sacred.  A  second  token  bttoa 
ed  a  little  before  the  exile  of  Camillus.  lam 
Cedictus,  a  man  of  no  illustrious  family  >ni~ 
Dor  of  senatorial  rank,  but  of  great  probJly 
virtue,  informed  the  military  tribunes  ofanii 
which  deserved  the  utmost  attentioD.  As  he  _ 
going  the  nigbt  before  along  what  is  called  the  \e« 
Road,  he  was  addressed  (he  said)  in  a  tood  ><w* 
Upon  turning  round  he  saw  nobody,  hutianitheie 
irords  in  an  accent  more  than  human  ;  **  Go,  Uai- 
**  cus  Cedicius,  and  early  in  the  morning  uoiwrt 
**  tbe  magistrates,  that  they  must  shortly  eipecttitt 
"  Gauls."  The  tribunes  however  made  ajestoftlH 
information,  and  soon  afterward  ensued  the  daptn 
of  Camillus. 

The  Gauls  are  of  Celtic  origin^*,  and  are  said  M 
have  left  their  country,  which  was  too  smafl  tf 
maintain  their  vast  numbers,  in  search  of  anodHn 
These  emigrants  consisted  of  many  thousandi  tf' 
young  and  able  warriors,  with  a  still  larger  nitmlig 
of  women  and  children.  Part  of  them  took  tka 
route  toward  the  northern  oceao,  crossed  tk 
Rhipeean  mountains,  and  settled  in  the  extreitt, 
parts  of  Europe ;  and  part  estabhshed  themselv^ 
for  a  long  time  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Aid 
near  the  Senones  and  the  Celtorians  ''^.     But  hfl! 

3>  The  Greek  text  asUnon-  stands,  mstead  of  the  '  censor  JufiJ 
h&s  '  the  month  of  July,*  through  the  error  of  eome  igaorwM  i 
scriber.     Upon  the  death  of  Julius,  Marcus  Cameliua  wm 
pmnted  to  succeed  him  :  but  as  the  censorship  of  the  latt*'  ■» 
anfortunate  by  the  ctipture  of  Rome,  whenever  a  ceosot- 
afterward  to  die  in  his  office,  thev  not  onlj  forbore  namitu; 
in  liis  place,  but  obliged  his  coflegue  likewise  to  quit  |u> 
(Liv.v.SI.) 

^*  The  ancients  called  all  the  whabitants  of  the  west  an^  p, 
M  far  a»  Scythia,  by  tbe  common  nanie  of  '  Celtae.* 

>^  The  country  of  the  Senones  contained  Sens,  Auxerrv 
Troyes,  as  far  upward  as  Paris.  Who  the  Celtorii  wcrv,  is 
known :  the  word,  probably,  is  corrupted.  They  are  not  uentii 
by  Lrvy.  (*.  s*,  96.) 
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•  ning  to  taste  vine,  which  was  then  for  the  first 
•%)e  brought  out  of  Italy,  they  so  much  admired 
£-«  liquor,  and  were  so  enchanted  with  this  new 
Measure,  that  they  seized  their  arms,  and  carrying 
2teir  parents  along  with  them,  marched  to  the 
:sjps^,  to  seek  the  country  producing  such  excel* 
ant  fruit,  in  comparison  with  which  they  considered 
ill  others  as  barren  and  ungenial. 
&  The  man  who  first  carried  wine  among  them,  and 
i.'icitcd  them  to  invade  Italy,  is  said  to  have  been 
^rnns  a  Tuscan  ;  a  person  of  some  distinction,  and 
.ot  naturally  disposed  to  mischief^  but  led  to  it  by 
gb  misfortunes.  He  was  guardian  to  an  orphan 
^amed  Lucumo^%  of  the  greatest  fortune  in  the 
,jountry,  and  most  celebrated  for  beauty.  Aruns 
^ad  brought  him  up  from  a  boy,  and  when  grown 
o  manhood  he  still  continued  at  his  house,  under  a 
pretence  of  enjoying  his  conversation.  Meanwhile 
le  and  his  guardian's  wife  had  mutually  corrupted 
^ch  other,  and  for  a  long  time  the  criminal  com- 
nerce  subsisted  undiscovened.  At  length  their  pas- 
sion becoming  so  violent,  that  they  could  neither 

'^  Livy  tells  us,  that  Italy  was  known  to  the  Gauls  two  hundred 
rean  before,  though  he  does  indeed  mention  the  story  of  Aruns. 
He  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  migration  of  the  Gauls  into 
[ta]y  and  other  countries  was  occasioned  by  their  numbers  being 
Loo  great  for  their  old  settlements ;  and  that,  the  two  brothers  Bel- 
lovesus  and  Sigovesus  casting  lots  to  determine  which  way  they 
should  steer  their  course,  Itanr  fell  to  Bellovesus,  and  Germany  to 
Sigovesus.  (L.)  The  former  he  represents  as  the  more  fortunate, 
because  the  Gauls  were  not  insensible  to  the  dvkedo  frucram^  maxi" 
meque  vini  nova  turn  voluntas^  (v.  33.)  This,  however,  surely  does 
not  justify  the  censure  or  Ruauld,  who  ridicules  the  idea  of  referring 
Khe  irruption  of  a  warlike  people  to  the  exclusive  allurement  of 
wine.   How  beautifully  has  our  own  Gray  amplified  this  topic ! 

With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 
A  brighter  day,  aud  heavens  of  azure  hue ; 
Sceut  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rose. 
And  quaff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows. 

(Ethical  Essay,  54.)* 

'7  <  Lucumo  *  was  not  the  name,  but  the  title  of  the  young  man. 
He  was  Lord  of  *  a  Lncumony  .*  Hetruria  was  divided  into  twelve 
of  these  piincipalitiei. 
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restrain  nor  conceal  it,  the  youDg^  man 
off,  and  attempted  to  keep  her  openly.  ITnl 
band  endeavoured  to  find  his  redress  at  bi^- 
was  disappointed  by  the  superior  interest  and H 
of  Liicumo.  He  therefore  quitted  his  own  oral 
and  having  heard  of  the  enterprising  spirilrfi 
Gauls,  joined  them,  and  conducted  their  i 
into  Italy. 

In  their  first  expedition  they  soon  possessnJl 
selves  of  that  country  which  stretches  fpom  the 
to  both  seas.  That  this  of  old  belMged  to 
Tuscans,  the  names  themselves  are  a  proof:  fet 
northern  sea  is  called  the  Adriatic,  fromiTi 
city  named  Adria,  and  that  on  the  other  side,< 
lies  to  the  south,  is  called  the  Tuscan  Se». 
whole  of  the  country  is  well  planted  with  Uvt 
excellent  pastures,  and  is  linely  watered  withi 
It  contained  eighteen  considerable  cities,  who 
nufactures  and  trade  procured  them  the  gratifidi 
ttf  luxury.  The  Gauls  expelled  the  Tuscauj 
made  themselves  masters  of  these  cities  ;  b 
was  done  long  before. 

The  Gauls  were  now  besieging  Clusiunii 
of  Tuscany.     The  Clusians  applied  to  the  Rfl 
entreating  ihera  to  send  embassadors  and  leli 
the  barbarians.    Accordingly,  they  despatched  Ai 
illustrious  persons  of  the  Fabian    family,  whofc 
borne  the  highest  employments  in  the  state.    Tk 
the  Gauls  received  courteously,  on  account 
name  of  Romej  and,  suspending  their 
against  the  town,  came  to  a  conference.      But' 
they  were    asked  what    injury  they   had 
from   the  Clusians,    that   they   came    agains( 
city,  Brennus  their  prince  laughed  and  said ;  ' 
"  injury  which  the  Clusians  do  us,  is  their  I 
*'  to  themselves  a  large  tract  of  ground,   whd 
*'  can  only  cultivate  a  small  one,  and  refusi 
*'  resign  a  part  of  it  to  us,  who  are  strange 
*'  merous,    aad   poor.       Jn  the  same    mannt 
"  Romans  were  injured   hy  the  Albans,  thtt 
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::  nateS)  and  the  Ardeates,  and  lately  by  the  people 
':■  of  Veil  and  Capenae,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
?.  Falisci  and  the  Volsci.  Upon  these  you  make 
r  war,  if  they  refuse  to  share  with  you  their  goods  ; 
i:  you  enslave  their  persons^  lay  waste  their  country, 
Q  and  demolish  their  cities.  Neither  are  your  pro- 
1^  ceedings  dishonourable,  or  unjust ;  for  you  follow 
the  most  ancient  of  laws,  that  directing  the  weak 
J  to  obey  the  strong,  from  the  Creator  down  even  to 
^'  the  irrational  part  of  the  creation,  which  are  taught 
!|^' by  nature  to  make  use  of  the  advantage  their 
.*  strength  affords  them  against  the  feeble.  Cease 
'*  then  to  express  your  compassion  for  the  Clusians, 
■^  lest  you  teach  the  Gauls  in  their  turn  to  com« 
^  miserate  those,  who  have  been  oppressed  by  the 

•  Romans/' 

By  this  answer  the  Romans  clearly  perceived,  that 
Srennus  would  come  to  no  terms:  they  entered 
herefore  into  Clusium,  where  they  encouraged  and 
mimated  the  inhabitants  to  a  sally  against  the  bar- 
Murians,  either  to  make  trial  of  the  srength  of  the 
l!lusians,  or  to  display  their  own.  The  Clusians 
nade  the  sally,  and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued  near  the 
vails ;  when  Quintus  Ambustus,  one  of  the  Fabii, 
(purred  his  horse  against  a  Gaul  of  extraordinary 
uze  and  figure,  who  had  advanced  far  before  the 
innks.  At  first  he  was  not  known,  because  the  en- 
counter was  hot,  and  his  armour  dazzled  the  eyes 
3f  the  beholders :  but  when  he  had  overcome  and 
killed  the  Galil,  and  came  to  despoil  him  of  his 
urms,  Brennus  recognized  him,  and  called  the  gods 
to  witness ;  **  That  against  all  the  laws  and  usages 
'^  of  mankind,  which  were  esteemed  the  most  sacred 
^  and  inviolable,  Ambustus  came  as  an  embassador, 

*  but  acted  as  an  enemy."  Upon  this,  he  directly 
Irew  off  his  men,  and  bidding  the  Clusians  farewel, 
!ed  his  army  toward  Rome.  But  that  he  might  not 
teem  to  rejoice  at  the  affront,  or  to  have  sought  a 
iretext  for  hostilities,  he  sent  to  demand  the  ofien- 
]er  in  order  to  punish  him,  and  in  the  mean  time 
idvanced  slowly. 
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The  herald  being   arrived,    the    senate  fu 
sembled,  and  many  spoke   against  the  Fabii 
ticiilarly  the  priests  called   Feciales  representw 
action   as  an  offence  against    religion,  aod  aSvsi 
the  senate  to  lay  the  expiation   of  what  had V 
done  upon  (he  pei-son  who  alone  wa3  to  blame,  e 
thns  to  avert  the  wrath  of  Heaven  from  the  nS\ 
the  Romans.     These  Feciales  had  been  appointdt 
Numa^,  the  mildest  and  most  equitable  of  l«flgi,t 
Conservators  of  peace,  as  well  hs  judges  to gi\-&  stvA 
lion  to  the  just  causes  of  war.      The  tentteK/hned 
the  matter  to  the  people,  and  the  priKbKtused^ 
Fabins  with  the  same  ardour  before  them-,  Wsutlj 
was  the  disregard  which  they  expressed  for  llie* 
persons,  and  sucii  their  contempt  of  religion,  i!* 
they  constituted  that  very  Fabius  and  his  brttbi, 
military  tribunes  ^'*. 

As  soon  as  the  Gauls  were  informed  of  tliis, 
were  much  enraged,  and  no  longer  delaying 
march,  hastened  forward  with  tiie  utmost  ' 
Their  prodigious  numbers,  their  glittering 
their  fury  and  impetuosity  struck  terror  wbi 
they  came  :  people  gave  up  their  lands  for  loJt, 
doubting  that  the  cities  would  soon  follow.  f« 
trary  however  to  all  expectation,  they  injured: 
man's  property  ;  they  neither  pillaged  the  6e1di,i 
insulted  the  cities  ;  but  as  they  passed  by,  cried*] 
**  They  were  going  to  Home,  they  were  at  war*' 
**  the  Romans  alone,  and  considered  all  otben'l 
*'  their  friends."  ' 

While  the  barbarians  were  advancing  in  thit*l 
hement  manner,  the  tribunes  led  out  their  fbntsll 
battle,  in  number  not  inferior*'  (^or  they  coiisislil 
of  forty  thousand  foot)  but  the  greatest  part  wnfitt' 

js  See  his  Life,  p.  188.  not.  (53.) 

w  A.  U.  C.  366,  or  (according  to  some  chronologers)  365.  iVl 
M.  Hicard,  however,  euppoees  that  this  was  a  complim«Qt  m' 
tile  people  to  the  high  rank  of  the  Fabii.*  ^^ 

*°  They  werL'  '  infutior  in  number,'  for  the  Gaula  «■«« 
diousand  i  and  theri^fore  the  Romans,  when  they  canM!  to 


reason  of  their  being  soon  broken. 


rokcn,        *^^^H 


plined,  and  such  as  had  never  handled  a  weapon  be- 
tbre.  Besides,  they  paid  no  attention  to  reh'gion, 
having  neither  propitiated  the  gods  by  sacrifice  nor 
consulted  the  soothsayers,  as  was  their  duty  in  the 
time  of  danger  and  before  an  engagement.  Another 
thing,  which  occasioned  no  small  confusion,  was  the 
number  of  persons  joined  in  the  command;  whereas 
before  they  had  often  appointed  for  wars  of  less  con- 
sideration a  single  leader,  whom  they  call  Dictator ; 
sensible  of  what  consequence  it  is  to  good  order  and 
success,  at  a  dangerous  crisis,  to  be  actuated  as  it 
were  with  one  soul,  and  to  have  the  absolute  com- 
mand vested  in  one  person.  Their  ungrateful  treat- 
ment of  Camillus,  likewise,  was  not  the  least  un- 
happy circumstance  ;  as  it  now  appeared  dangerous 
for  the  generals  to  use  their  authority,  without  some 
flattering  indulgence  to  the  people. 

In  this  condition  they  marched  out  of  the  city, 
and  encamped  about  eleven  miles  from  it,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  AIHa,  not  far  from  it's  confluence 
with  the  Tiber.  There  the  barbarians  attacked  them ; 
and,  as  the  Romans  engaged  in  a  disorderly  man- 
ner, they  were  shamefully  beaten  and  put  to  flight. 
Their  left  wing  was  soon  pushed  into  the  river, 
and  destroyed.  The  right,  which  quitted  the  field 
to  avoid  the  charge,  and  gained  the  hills,  did  not 
suffer  so  much,  many  of  them  escaping  to  Rome.  The 
rest  who  survived  the  carnage,  when  tiie  enemy  were 
satiated  with  blood,  stole  by  night  to  Veii,  concluding 
that  Rome  was  lost,  and  it's  inhabitants  put  to  the 
sword. 

This  battle  was  fought  at  the  full  moon,  about  the 
summer-solstice,  on  the  very  day  upon  which  the 
slaughter  of  the  Fabii  had  happened  long  before  ■", 
when  three  hundred  of  them  were  cut  off  by  the 
Tuscans.  The  second  misfortune,  however,  so 
much  effaced  the  memory  of  the  first,  that  the  day 

*'  The  «istoeiUh  of  July.  (M  Tlie  Fabli  fell,  A.  I'.C.'JTr. 
This  defeat  bappencd  A.  L'.  C.  364.* 
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is  still  denominated  thence  '  the  day  of  Allit,' 

the  river  of  that  name". 

As  to  the  point,  whether  there  be  any  lucty  c 
unlucky  days'^,  and  whether  or  not  Heraclitus 
right  in  blaming  Hesiod  for  liaving  distinguiibei 
them  into  '  fortunate'  and  *  unfortunate,'  as 
knowing  that  the  nature  of  all  days  is  the  same,  it 
has  been  discussed  in  another  place.  But  upon  dH 
occasion,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mentiMl 
few  examples.  The  Bceotians,  on  the  fifiJi  oTsfct^ 
month  which  they  call  Hippodromius  nxiddteAll 
nians  Hecatombseon,  gained  two  signal  tittora^' 
both  of  which  restored  liberty  to  Greece;  dwoaer 
Leuctra,  the  other  at  GeriEstus,  above  two  hm 
years  before  ^*,  when  (hey  defeated  LattamyaJ 
the  Thessalians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  r«i 
were  beaten  by  the  Greeks  on  the  sixth  of  Boedif 

4'  Hod.  ToTTtnte  Ji  Catiao.     The  day  was  cxpresBJr  ou 
the  old  Roman  calendars.  Dies  Allibnsis." 

'^  The  ancients  deemed  some  days  lucky  and  othen  u. 
either  from  some  occult  power  which  ihey  supposed  to  eoli 
niiffibers,  iTom  the  nature  of  the  deitieH  who  presided  over  ibcAl 
from  observing  fortunate  and  unfortuoace  events  to  have  often  ^ 
pened  upon  particular  daya.  (I..)  Hesiod  iu  liis  Efy.  wu  'Hw,  • 
after  him  Virgil  in  his  Georges,  have  (allowfdjiy,  sls  poets,]  M* 
this  unphtlosophical  distinction.  It  may  appear,  perhapa,  m 
vbat  singular — if  any  inconsistency,  arising  from  auperstitioo,  4 
be  so  callod — when  we  consider  the  first  illustration  adduced  is 
text,  that  both  these  writers  should  have  marked  the^^/lh  da.j  i 
a  black  stone ;  the  first,  in  his 

and  the  other  in  his 

(^uinlam  Juge. 
Shall  we  reconcile  ihcm,  bv  saying  that  thetc  were  ■  unfbnua 
daye  for  the  vanquished?  This ilieorem  would  untie  every  knot 
**  The  Thessalians,  under  the  command  of  Latlamyas,  1 
beaten  by  the  Dceolians  not  long  before  the  battle  of  Thmaom 
and  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  the  battle  of  Leu" 
There  is  also  an  error  here  in  the  name  of  the  place,  probabl] 
troduced  by  some  blundering  transcriber,   for  Plutarch   most  l_ 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  names  of  places  in  Bceoiia  :  instead  d 
Genestus,  we  should  read  CemsKUG;  the  former  n-os  a  proatoaMf] 
in  Eubtsa,  the  latter  a  fort  in  BcMtia.    See  Pkumd.  ix.  i^ 
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lion  at  MaratliM,  on  the  tsl-^  s: 

lycale,  and  on  the  twe-str-sai-i  si  JL-:»iiL     l^uxr 


M  full  mooo  of  the  n»e  siccm.  at± 

:iMler  the  conduct  of  CrobrrjsSu  '^•r*  r-ir;.rini= 

le  sea-fight  near  Kaxos ;  atd  cft  tia  r¥«iii-^ 

cained  the  victory  of  Saltxi**.  s*  i>^  li  t 

loned  in  the  Treatise  ut>:«  Di^^l 

Cliargelion  was  also  remaruDiT 

;arbariaos:  for  in  that  ir:^-t 

;be  king  of  Perna*s  groerajt* 

je  Carthaginiaiis  vere  bea 

jjy  on  the  twentv-fofxnh  cc  tu  Kiut 

lore    remarkable    taccordaiz    t: 

henes,  Damastes,  and  I^rkrcm:!^, 

froy.     On   the    contiaiT.  tiie    iiiinci    >6*f 

liooy  which  the  Bceotiam  cafi  Pazisniis  *.  ▼« 

mlucky  to  the  Greeks;  far  oc  n^i  %^^^n  l^  niir' 

i?ere  beaten  by  Antipater  ir  ii:-*  bacii*  :c  '^-vMn  arjt 


itterly  ruined,  and  betive  Ufic  uej  v^^r^  osKari.-:: 
!>y  Philip  at  Chsrooea.  AiA  oc  tit  -cer^  »a.-ai»  &- 
and  month  and  year  the  troocK.  i^zii:n.  izuytr  Jjrru^ 


damus  made  a  descent  upoB  I:aiy.  v^r»  rac  j.x  Hx^j-r:; 
by  the  barbarians  ^.  The  Canzaz=i:;»if  lapve  «?  2. 
mark  upon  the  twenty-secood  c4  viae  nmr:\^  3>  i, 
day  that  has  always  brought  ^js.  tzem.  'k  |r^s:i^9c 
jDf  calamities.  I  am  not  ievxaon.  iirvHr-^ 
about  the  time  of  the  celebnc!^  <lf  ::ut  X « 
Thebes  was  demolished   br  Aj^utirjfr     so/t  sf^ie 


♦»  Here  DodweH  (In  hj  A-  Tuui^f    «»^rtj  v  r.  »^^r  -. 
nakefl  a  groM  miiuke,  w*:'-*t  Ik  W  aLrtrsin^  -^^  i  ^.r^er: 

confounding  the  battle  of  iivaam  xauusL  w^^  1;^  .'^r-un  ^^ 

A.  C.  4^.  wich  one  fou^fit  4S  ^nmrnn  £  '. ;  sr  jt  .r^iu:  ^^^p-    •':sc- 

aftenrard.     Kuauld  hsu  iitu^xi  iuA  zut  «*:-.•;''?—  r 

Of  the  historiaa^  mer.tr^^  >s:iw    '^.lir.'^  *^   -r-*   «   r  -, 

Ariftotle,  and  fell  a  tIcu.-.-.  t,v  t::«m^.v>r^  j  »:•  n^v*.'     ..^•.■-' 

Alexander,  whose  Life  :.  -  .^ai  wrnier.       •  m*    u-  r-jj.   "-':?^. 

Damastes  was  a  natiTe  of  .St^*rixr-  k..:  ir.:«.r.^  ■#:■#<-  ▼  -r.-  :-•  -^   -  - 

an  account  of  th«  arcc^trr  i?Tiiu^  ^-r,  --*;  >s^.  is   :.*-.  i-  :-  -- 

Troy.  (Id.  ib.  i  2.,  ir.  5./ 

*  See  the  Life  ofAiigzlctt.  Vv    JJ-  nwt  w.  -V.-  . ' 

**  This  prince  vaft  OB  lit -vt^  ^t  -i-jt  r^iu/  rf   -  ^sr^-V'.J.'^ 

he  was  slain  at  Mjdons,  2  ::rT  jussb:  ^  «*i*fer-".  ''j^a^-^  --'"  ■    ** 

Calabria* 
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that,  on  ihe  same  twentieth  of  Boedromion,  i 
sacred  to  tlie  solemnities  of  Bacchus,  the 
were  obliged  to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison, 
one  and  the  same  day  the  Romans  under  the 
mand  of  Csepio  were  stripped  of  their  camp  btdi 
Cimbri  ",  and  atlcrward  under  Lucullus  conqusti 
Tigranes  and  the  Armenians.  King  AttaJus  ili 
Pompey  the  Great  both  died  on  their  birtli-diji 
And  1  could  cite  many  others,  who  on  tlie 
day  at  different  periods  have  experienced  boihgad 
and  bad  fortune.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  SoaaOt 
ojarked  the  day  of  their  defeat  at  Am  » !  lufeftil- 
nate;'  and,  as  superstitions  fears  genenOj 
upon  a  misfortune,  they  not  onl^  distiog)mke&  M 
day  as  such,  but  also  upon  it's  account  tvootlKil'' 
in  every  month  throughout  the  year.  But  tiaiJ 
have  more  copiously  discussed  in  my  Boatan  ** 
searches. 

If  after  so  decisive  a  battle  the  Gauls  had  im 
diately  pursued  the  fugitives,  there  would  haveb 
nothing  to  hinder  the  entire  destruction  oS  El 
and  all  that  remained  in  it;  with   such  terror 
she  struck  at  the  return  of  those,  who  survived 
battle,  and  so  tilled  with  confusion  and  distncW 
But  the  Gauls,  not  imagining  the    victory  to  - 
signal  as  it  was,  in  the  excess  of  their  joy  laii^ 
themselves  in  good  cheer,  and  shared  the  plunA*!^ 
the  camp  j  by  which  means  the  numbers  who  ^ 
had  leisure  to  escape,  and  those  who  remaioedM 
time  to  recover  their  spirits,  and   prepare  for  itA 
defence.    For,  quitting  the  rest  of  the  city,  lhcy» 
tired  to  the  Capitol,  which  they  fortified  with  stnM 
ramparts,  and  stored  well  with  arms.        But  thv 
first  care  was  that  of  their  holy  things,  most  ofwUdt' 
they  conveyed  into  the  Capitol.     As  for 
fire,  the  Vestals  took  it  up  together  with 
lowed  rehcs,   and    fled :    though  some 

<»  III  this  action  (A.  U.  C.  &I9,)  the  Ituinuns  losl  8Q,000  a,..- 
**  These  were  tlie  day  afler  tiiv  calends,  and  tliat  after  T*rl 
of  i;ach  uonth.* 
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Ifliey  have  not  the  charge  of  any  thing  but  that  ever- 
ca^iving  fire,  which  Numa  appointed  to  be  worshipped 
go^is  the  principle  of  all  things.  It  is  indeed  the  most 
la^ctive  thing  m  nature ;  and  all  generation  is  either 
function,  or  at  least  with  motion.  Other  parts  of 
r.*.3aatter,  when  the  heat  £uls,  lie  sluggish  and  dead^ 

l^nd  crave  the  force  of  fire  as  an  informing  soul ;  ac- 
^  quiring,  when  that  comes,  some  active  or  passive 
Quality.     Hence  it  was,  that  Numa  (a  man  curious 

Jn  his  researches  into  nature,  and  on  account  of  his 
wisdom  supposed  to  have  conversed  with  the  Muses) 
^  T!consecrated  this  fire,  and  ordered  it  to  be  perpe- 
'    tually  kept  up,  as  an  image  of  that  eternal  power^ 

<|^hich  preserves  and  actuates  the  universe.  Others 
^however  affirm  that,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
^^  Greeks,  the  fire  is  kept  ever  burning  before  the  holy 
^  places,  as  an  emblem  of  purity :  but  that  there  are 
^  other  things  in  the  most  secret  part  of  the  temple, 

.  kept  from  the  sight  of  all  except  those  virgins,  whom 
'f  they  call  Vestals ;  and  the  most  current  opinion  is 
T  that  the  palladium  of  Troy,  which  ^Eneas  brought 

*  into  Italy,  is  there  reposited. 

'*  Others  say,  that  the  Samothracian  gods  are  there 
5  concealed ;    whom  Dardanus  ^^j  after  he  had  built 

*  Troy,  brought  to  that  city,  and  caused  to  be  wor- 
^  shipped  ;  and  that  after  the  taking  of  Troy  ^neas 
7.  privately  carried  them  off,  and  kept  them  till  he 
'f  settled  in  Italy.  But  those  who  pretend  to  know 
''   most  about  these  matters  say,  that  two  casks  are 

*  placed  there  of  a  moderate  size,  the  one  open  and 

I}*  ^^  Dardanu8,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Moses  (about  B.  C. 
^  14^.)  ifl  said  to  have  been  originally  of  Arcadia,  whence  he  passed 
I     to  Samothrace.    He    afterward    married   Batea  or    Arista,    the 

daughter  of  Teucer  king  of  Phrygia.  Of  the  Samothracian  gods 
>'  we  have  already  given  an  account ;  but  may  add  here  from  Macro- 
f  bius  that  the  Dti  magniy  which  Dardanus  brought  from  Samothrace, 
J     were  the  penates  or  '  household-gods'  which  iCneas  subsequently 

conveyed  mto  Italy.  Dion.  Halic.  (who  writes  at  some  length  upon 
"  this  subject)  says,  he  had  seen  \\ie  penates  in  an  old  temple  at  Rome. 
.  They  were  of  antique  workmanship,  representing  two  young  men 
,      sitting  in  warlike  accoutrements  aad  holding  each  a  lance  in  his 

hand,  and  inscribed  Den  as  instead  of  Pen  as. 

2  c  2 
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empty,  the  other  full  and  waled  op,  br 
of  them  is  to  be  seen  by  any  except  tl. 
gins.  Otiiers  again  think  this  all  a  ii. 
nab'ng  in  their  having  put  moit  of  theh 
siJs  ill  two  casks,  and  bidden  them  xp  " 
the  temple  of  Quirinus,  and  that  then 
casks  is  still  called  Doliola*". 

They  took  with  them  however  i 
most  sacred  things,  and  fled  along  i 
river ;  where  Luciua  Albinus  a  f| 
others  who  were  making  their  escsp- 
his  wife  and  children  and  aome  of  hi- 
moveables  in  a  waggon.  But  wh 
Vestals  in  a  helpless  and  weary 
ing  in  their  arms  the  sacred  symbols" 
immediately  took  out  hia  family  and 
the  virgins  into  the  waggon,  that  t) 
their  escape  to  aome  of  the  Grecian 
piety  of  Albinus,  and  the  veneratii 
pressed  for  the  goda  at  so  danger 
deserve  to  be  recorded. 

As  for  the  other  priesta,  and  the 
the  senators  who  were  of  consula: 
been  honoured  with  triumphs,  they 
to  think  of  quitting  the  city.  They 
their  holy  vestments  and  robes  of  si 
dictated  by  Fabius  the  Pontifex 
their  vows  to  the  gods",  devoted  ' 
their  country.  'I'hus  attired,  they  sr  ' 
ivory  chairs  in  the  Forum  *",  pn 
proaching  fate. 

J*  Varro  (de  Ling.  LaL  iv-  3'2.)  aamigns  two". 
•Old.     Feetus  and  Livy  (v.  *0.)  agree  with  Pid 

>'  Albiniu  laa  Livy  mfona»  m)  conducted  A 
of  Hetruria,  where  they  met  with  a  tkvountbla  r 
of  the  Roman  nrierthood,  who  had  likewbe  Bi^ 
Tke  vefltali  remained  •  conaderable  tune  at  C  ' 
formed  the  tuual  rite*  of  religion;  wheocs  thi 
*  Ceremonies.'  ,  ,,  „    , . 

"  The  Uoinan*  b«lt.eved  ditt.  by  A«^  vol 
to  the  infernal  god.,  di«ord«  «nd  wmfiwwtt  h 

"Thw  irory,  ot  curule.  chain  wore  uaed 
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^'  Hie  third  daj  after  the  batttCj  Brennus  arrired 
?^ilih  his  artny ;  and  finding  the  gates  of  the  city 
^'!»pened  and  the  walls  destitute  of  guards,  felt  at  first 
^^^ooie  apprehension  of  a  stratagem  or  ambuscade,  for 
^4ie  could  not  think  the  Romans  had  so  entirely  re* 
'Signed  themselves  to  despair.    But,  when  he  found 

it  to  be  so  in  reality,  he  entered  by  the  Colline  gate 
^>and  took  Rome,  a  little  more  than  three  hundred 
^:and  sixty  years  after  it's  foundation ;  if  it  be  likely 
I  ^  that  any  exact  account  has  been  kept  of  those 
Of  times  ^^,  the  confiision  of  which  has  occasioned  so 
b  much  obscurity  in  things  of  a  later  date. 
is  Some  uncertain  rumours  however,  of  Rome's 
a  being  taken,  appear  to  have  quickly  passed  into 
If  Greece.  For  Heraclides  of  Pontus",  who  lived 
I  not  long  after  these  times,  in  his  Treatise  upon  the 
ir  Soul  mentions  an  account  brought  from  the  west 
I    that  an  army  of  Hyperboreans  had  taken  a  Greek  city 

called  Rome,  situated  somewhere  near  the  great  sea. 

But  I  do  not  wonder  that  such  a  fabulous  writer  as 

Heraclides  should  embellish  his  account  of  the  tak- 

had  borne  the  most  honourable  offices,  and  the  persons  who  had  a 
right  to  sit  in  them  carried  also  irory-staves. 

i^  Livy  informs  us  (Ti.  1.)  that  the  Romans  of  those  times  did  not 
much  apply  themselves  to  writing,  and  that  the  commentaries  of  the 
Pontifices,  and  their  other  monuments  both  public  and  privatey 
were  destroyed  when  the  city  was  burned  by  the  Gauls. 

'^  He  lived  at  that  very  time :  for  he  was  at  Srgt  the  pupil  of 
Plato,  and  afterward  of  Aristotle;  and  PHato  waa  but  forty-one 
years  old,  when  Rome  was  taken.  (L.)  llie  little  noise,  which  this 
event  made  in  Greece,  abundantly  proves  that  tlie  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries  at  that  period  must  have  been  very  incon- 
siderable. But  the  times  were  hastening  on,  when  Greece  was  to 
exchange  her  sceptre  for  a  ferula,  and  to  acknowledge  and  vefine 
her  conqueror.  M.  Ricard  justly  reproaches  Plutarch  lor  his  undue 
severity  toward  Heraclides.  *  Hyperborean  *  (used  likewise  by 
Strabo)  simply  implies  people  far  to  the  north :  and  '  the  great  sea,' 
among  those  to  m^iom  the  ocean  was  unknown,  accurately  distin- 
guished the  Mediterranean  from  the  Euxme.  Heraclides  however* 
Uiou^  right  in  this,  might  be  a  writer  of  fables:  so  was  Herodotus, 
and  so  were  the  ancient  historians  of  almost  all  countries,  for  this 
obvious  reason,  they  had  little  more  than  tradition  to  write  fron. 
Aristotle's  mistEdLC  in  the  praenomen  of  CemiliuB  was  hardly  wortli 
noticing.* 
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iDg  of  Rome  with  the  pompous  terms  of '  y.jM 
*  boreans,'  and  '  the  great  sea.'      Aristotle  the 
losopher  had  certainly  heard,    that    Rome  was 
by  the  Gauls,    but  he   calls    it's  delirerer  LnciB;| 
whereas  Camillus  was  not  called  Lucius,  but  Miths 
These  authors  had  no  better   authority,  than 
jectural  report. 

Brennus,  thus  in  possessiou  of  Rome,  set » strwij 
guard   about  the  Capitol,    and   himself  went  don 
through    the    Forum  ;    where     he    was  struck  wilt 
amazement  at  the  sight  of  so    many  men  seat«f  it 
great  state  and  silence,  who  neither  i-osemj  at  the 
approach  of  their  enemies,  nor  changed  countemMf: 
or  colour,  but  leaned  on  their  staves,  and  salelool^- 
ing  upon  each  other  without  fear    or  concern.  The 
Gauls  astonished  at  so  surprising    a  spectacle,  mi 
regarding  them  as  superior  beings,   for  a  long  fa 
were    afraid  to  approach  or   touch    them.     At  la 
one  of  them  ventured  to  go  near  Manius  Papinuv 
and  advancing  his  hand  gently  stroked  his  bfai 
which  was  very  long:  upon  which    Papirius  stfud 
him  on  the  head  wiih  his  staff,  and  wounded  bin 
The  barbarian  then  drew  his  sword,   and  killcdhiB 
After  this,  the  Gauls  fell  upon    the    rest  and  A* 
them,  and  continuing  their  rage  despatched  allfliit 
came  in  their  way,  pillaged  and  destroyed  the  hou® 
for  many  days  together,  and  at  last  set  fire  to  vst 
city  and    demolished   what  escaped    the    dames,  w 
express  their  indignation  against  those  in  the  CapiwL 
who  obeyed  not  ihcir  summons  but  made  a  vicorooi 
defence,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  besiegers  from  the 
walls.     This  it  was,  that  provoked  them  to  destnf 
the  city,  and  to  massacre  all  that  fell  into  their  hsod^ 
without  sparing  either  sex  or  age. 

As  from  the  length  of  the  siege  provisions  been 
to  fail  the  Gauls'*,  they  divided  their  forces;  arf 

'*  Not  anticipating  this  siege,  ilie  improvidcni  barbariiuu  li_ 
with  the  cit;.  consumed  all  tbe  gruiii  and  other  provisions  whick  i 
euntsinei) ,    and  the   country  stock   had  becii  conveyed  to  VA 
(Liv.  V.  .12.)  • 
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Igpart  remained  with  the  king  before  that  fortress, 
■falhile  part  foraged  the  country,  and  laid  waste  the 
HHjTDS  and  villages.  Their  success  had  inspired  them 
P^NSth  such  conHdence,  that  they  did  not  keep  in  a 
Bbody,  but  carelessly  rambled  about  in  different 
k  troops  and   parties.     It  happened  that  the  largest 

I  and  best-disciplined  corps  went  against  Ardea,  where 

II  Camillus  since  his  exile  had  lived  in  absolute  retire- 
^  itient.  This  great  event,  however,  roused  him  into 
^  action;  and  his  mind  was  employed 'in  contriving, 
L  not  how  to  keep  himself  concealed  and  to  avoid  the 
L  Gauls,  but  if  an  opportunity  should  offer,  to  attack 
I  them  with  success.  Perceiving  that  the  Ardeates 
.  were  deficient,  not  in  numbers,  but  in  courage  and 
I  discipline,  (which  was  owing  to  the  inexperience  and 
I     inactivityoftbeir  officers)  he  applied  first  to  the  young 

men  and  told  them,  that  "  They  ought  not  to 
"  ascribe  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  to  the  valour 
*•  of  the  Gauls,  or  to  consider  the  calamities  which 
**  they  had  suffered  in  the  midst  of  their  infatuation 
**  as  brought  upon  them  by  men  who  in  fact  could 
"  not  claim  the  merit  of  the  victory,  but  as  the  work 
"  of  fortune.  That  it  would  be  glorious,  although 
"  they  risked  something  by  it,  to  repel  a  foreign  and 
**  barbarous  enemy,  whose  end  in  conquering  was 
"  like  fire  to  destroy  what  he  subdued  :  but  that,  if 
"  they  would  assume  a  proper  spirit,  he  would  give 
"  them  an  opportimity  to  conquer  without  any 
*'  hazard  at  all."  Finding  the  young  men  pleased 
with  his  discourse,  he  went  next  to  the  magistrates 
and  senate  of  Ardea;  and  having  persuaded  them 
also  to  adopt  his  scheme,  he  armed  all  that  were  of 
a  proper  age  for  it,  and  drew  them  up  within  the 
walls ;  that  the  enemy  who  were  only  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, might  not  know  what  he  was  about. 

The  Gauls  having  scoured  the  country,  and 
loaded  themselves  with  plunder,  encamped  upon  the 
plains  in  a  careless  and  disorderly  manner.  Night 
ibund  them  intoxicated  with  wine,  and  silence 
reigned  in  the  camp.     As  soon  as  Camillus  Was  in- 
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formed  of  this  by  his  spies,   he  led  the  AidoUti 
and,  having  passed  the  intermediate  space 
noise,   reached  their   camp    about    inidnigbL 
then  ordered  a  loud  shout  to  be   set  up,  in 
trumpets  to  sound  on  all  sides,  to  cause  thcgreatl 
confusion  ;  but  it  was  with  difficultj-  that  theyrro 
vered  themselves  from  their  sleep  and  intoxiciiw. 
A    few,  whom   fear  had  made    sober,  sDalcifd  q 
their  arms  to  oppose  Caniillus,  and    fell  with  tier' 
weapons  in  their  hands  :  but  the  chief  part  of  iJ»cb,V 
buried  in  sleep  and  wine,  were  surprised  .-JMnnc^  I 
and  easily  despatched.     A  small    nunibet,  vha  iud  I 
escaped  out  of  the  camp  in  the  night  andTi»4titd 
in  the  fields,  were  chased  next   day  by  the  ovifay, 
and  put  to  the  sword. 

The  fame  oi'this  action,  soon  reaching  theod^ 
bouring  cities,  drew  out  many  of  their  ablest  »»■ 
riors.  Particularly  such  of  llie  Koinans,  as  W 
escaped  from  the  battle  of  Allia  to  Vcii,  thoi^ 
with  deep  concern,  "  What  a  general  has  hetxa 
*'  taken  from  Rome  in  Camillus,  to  adorn  the  Ar 
"  deates  with  his  exploits :  while  the  city,  vieA 
"produced  and  brought  up  so  eminent  a  nan, "» 
*'  absolutely  ruined  ;  and  we  for  want  of  a  leader* 
"  idle  within  the  walls  of  a  strange  place,  and  beMf 
"  the  liberties  of  Italy.  Let  us  send  then  to  ftt 
"  Ardeates  to  demand  our  general,  or  else  take  our 
"  weapons  and  go  to  liim :  for  he  is  no  longerffi 
*'  exile,  nor  we  citizens,  having  no  country  butwlut 
"  is  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy.*' 

This  motion  was  adopted,  and  they  sent  to  Caniil- 
lus to  entreat  him  to  accept  the  command.  Butht 
answered,  he  could  not  do  it,  before  he  was  leeallT 
appointed  to  it  by  the  Romans  in  the  Capitol ".  Foe 
he  looked  upon  them,  while  they  were  in   being,  ai 

IT  Livj  says,  the  Roman  Boldiers  Dt  Veii  applied 
of  the  senate  in  the  Capitol  for  leave,  before  they  offered  the  c< 
mKnd  to  Cnmilhis.     So  much  n-gard  had  those  bravt;  men  fbr 
con«titution  of  their  country,  though  Rome  then  lay  jn 
private  man  waa,  indeed,  a  putriot. 


!  Enay. 
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I"  the  commonwealth,  and  woulJ  readily  obey  their 
orders  ;  but,  without  tbem,  he  would  not  be  so  offi- 
cious as  to  interpose. 

Tiiey  admired  the  modesty  and  honour  of  Camll- 
■>  Iu8,  but  they  knew  not  how  to  send  the  proposal  to 
*  the  Capitol.  It  seemed  indeed  impossible  for  a  mes- 
senger to  pass  into  tiie  citadel,  while  the  enemy 
were  in  possession  of  tlie  city.  At  last  a  young  man 
named  Pontius  Cominius,  not  distinguished  by  his 
birth  but  enamoured  of  honour  and  glory,  readily 
took  upon  him  the  commission.  He  carried  no 
letters  howe%'er  to  the  citizens  in  the  Capitol,  lest  if 
he  should  happen  to  be  taken,  the  enemy  should  by 
them  discover  the  intentions  of  Camiilus.  Having 
dressed  himself  in  mean  attire,  under  which  he  con- 
cealed some  pieces  of  cork,  he  travelled  all  day  with- 
out  fear,  and  approached  the  city  as  it  grew  dark. 
He  could  not  pasa  the  river  by  the  bridge,  because 
that  was  guarded  by  the  Gauls:  he  therefore  took 
his  clothes,  which  were  neither  many  nor  heavy,  and 
bound  them  about  his  head ;  and  having  laid  him- 
self upon  the  pieces  of  cork,  easily  Hoattxl  over  and 
reached  the  city.  Then  avoiding  those  quarters 
where,  by  the  lights  and  noise,  he  concluded  they 
kept  watch,  he  went  to  the  Carmental  gate  where 
there  was  the  greatest  silence,  and  where  the  hill  of 
the  Capitol  is  the  steepest  and  most  cra^y.  Up 
this  he  clambeied  unperceived,  by  a  way  Uie  moat 
difficult  and  dreadful,  and  advanced  near  the  guards 
upon  the  walls.  After  he  hud  hailed  them  and  told 
them  his  name,  they  received  him  with  joy,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  magistrates. 

'Yhe  senate  was  presently  assembled,  and  he  ac- 
quainted them  with  the  victory  of  Camilhis  (which 
they  had  not  learned  before)  as  well  as  with  tlie  pro- 
ceedings of  the  soldiers  at  Vcii,  and  e.'thorted  them 
to  confirm  Camillus  in  the  command,  as  the  citizens 
out  of  Rome  would  not  obey  any  other.  Having 
heard  his  report  and  consulted  together,  they  de- 
pUred  Camillas  dictator,  and  sent  Pontius  bade  the 
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Sfttne  way  lie  came.  He  was  equally  rorbnnteal 
his  return  ;  for  he  passed  the  enemy  undiwotnri,' 
and  delivered  to  ihe  Itomans  at  Veii  the  detrwoil 
the  senate,  which  they  received  with  pleasure. 

Camillus  upon  his  arrival  found  twenty  ihouwi 
of  them  in  arms,  to  whom  he  added  a  greater  nau- 
ber  of  the  allies,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  tnm- 
Thus  was  he  appointed  the  second  time  diclaM-, 
ond,  having  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  lie  K» 
mans  and  confederates,  he  marched  outagaia-J  tie 
Gauk 

In  the  mean  wliile,  some  of  the  b«biriaii4  em- 
ployed in  the  siege,  happening  to  pass  h%  the  i/tin 
where  Pontius  had  made  his  way  by  liightlolW 
Capitol,  observed  many  traces  of  his  feet  and  hawK 
as  lie  had  worked  himself  up  the  rock,  torn  off  whi 
grew  there,  and  thrown  down  the  mould-  Of  ih 
they  informed  the  king,  who  coming  and  viemng it 
for  the  present  said  nothing;  but  in  the  evcntugll 
a^embled  the  lightest  and  most  active  of  hu  ndi 
who  were  the  likeliest  to  climb  any  difficult  bngh 
and  thus  addressed  them  :  "The  enemy  have UtO 
"selves  shown  us  a  way  to  reach  them,  of  «bi 
"  we  were  ignorant,  and  have  proved  that  thbroct 
*'  is  neitlier  inaccessible  nor  untrodden  by  luw 
*'  feet.  AVhat  a  shame  would  it  be  thea,  afid 
•*  having  made  a  beginning,  not  to  finish  j  and  ■ 
•*  quit  the  place  as  impregnable,  when  the  RnMi 
»*  themselves  have  taught  us  how  to  take  it !  Wba»  1 
*<  it  was  easy  for  one  man  to  ascend,  it  cannot  to 
*'  di(EcuU  for  many  to  do  it  in  succession ;  nM 
**  should  many  attempt  it  together,  they  will  M 
**  considerable  advantage  in  assisting'  eacli  other.  I 
"  shall  bestow  adequate  rewards  and  honours 
"  such,  as  shall  distinguish  themselves  on  this 
"  sion," 

'J'hc  Gauls  readily  embraced  the  king's 
and  about  midnight  a  number  of  thent  to 
gan  to  climb  the  rock  in  silence,  which  thi 
and  craggy  proved  more  piacticable  and 
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P"than  they   had   expected.     The    foremost    having 
^gained  the  top  arranged  themselves  in  order,  and 
?were  just   ready   to   take   possession  of  the  wall, 
Pand  to  fall  upon  the  guards  who  were  fast  asleep ; 
™for  neither  man  nor  dog  had  perceived  their  coming. 
~  There  were  some  sacred  geese,  however,  kept  near 
*  Juno's  temple**,  which  had  hitherto  been  plentifully 
■  fed ;  but  at  this  time,  as  corn  and  other  provisions 
ti  scarcely  sufficed  for  the  men,  wei"e  neglected  and  in 
ii  poor  condition.     This  animal  is  naturally  quick  of 
hearing,    and  soon  alarmed  by  any  noise ;  and   as 
I    hunger  kept  them  waking  and  uneasy,  they  imme- 
I    diately  perceived  the  coming  of  the  Gauls,  and  run- 
fa    ning  at  them  with  much  noise,  awoke  all  the  guards. 
I     The    barbarians   now,   perceiving  they  were  disco- 
I     vered,  advanced  with  loud  shouts  and  the  utmost 
[     fury.     The  Romans  in  haste  snatched  up  such  wea- 
pons as  came  to  hand,  and  strenuously  exerted  them- 
i     selves  upon  this  sudden  emergency.    Foremost  of 
'      all,  Manlius  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  remarkable 
for  his  strength  and  extraordinary  courage,  engaged 
two  Gauls  at  oncCj  and  as  one  of  them  was  lifting  up 
his  battle-ax,  with  his  sword  cut  oft'  his  right-hand  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  thrust  the  boss  of  his  shield  in 
the  face  of  the  other,  and  dashed  him  down  the  pre- 
cipice.    Thus  standing  upon  the  rampart,  with  those 
who  had  come  to  his  assistance  and  fought  by  his 
side,  he  drove  back  the  rest  of  the  Gauls  that  had 
climbed  up,  who  were  not  many  in  number,  and  who 
performed  nothing  worthy  of  such  a  daring  attempt. 
The   Romans  having  thus  escaped  the  danger  that 
threatened  them,  as  soon  as  it  was  light  threw  the 
officer  on  guard  down  the  rock  among  the  enemy  ; 

)'  Geese  were  ever  afterward  hdd  in  honour  at  Rome,  tin<l  a 
flock  of  them  alva^B  maintained  at  tlie  public  expense.  A  golden 
image  of  a  goose  was  erected  Jji  memory  of  those  patriots,  and  a 
goose  every  year  carried  in  triumph  upon  a  soft  litter  finely  adorned ; 
while  dogs  were  held  in  sbliorrenee  by  the  Konutns,  and  one  of  the 
species  annually  impaled  upon  a  branch  of  elder.  (Plin.  et  Plaudc 
Fori.  Horn.) 
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uid  decreed  Maclius  a  reward  for  his  victory, lUti 
-had  more  of  honour  in  it  however  than  of  ^tilift' 
for  every  man  gave  him  wimt  he  had  foro»e<iii' 
allowance,  which  was  half  a  pound  of  bread  Ki 
quartern  of  the  Greek  Cotyle- 

After  this,  the  Gauls  begat)  to  lose  coun^e:  b 
provisioos  were  scarce,  and  they  could  not  fbnp 
from  fear  rf Camillus '*.  Sickness  likewise  previik 
among  them,  which  took  its  rise  fi-om  the  betpsfl 
dead  bodies,  and  from  their  encamping  asiifjsl  tlie 
rubbish  of  the  demolished  houses;  the  ukes,  when 
raised  by  the  winds  or  heated  by  the  sun^&onlheir 
dry  and  acrid  quality  so  corrupting  the  air  (UA  (*• 
8piration  was  pernicious.  But  what  affected  thta 
most  was,  the  change  of  climate  ;  for  tbey  ludlind 
in  countries  abounding  with  shades  and  agreciUt 
shelters  from  the  heat,  and  were  now  amidst groiait 
that  were  low  and  unhealthy  in  autumn  *'.  All  iH 
together  with  the  length  and  tcdiousness  (^tbeM|fV 
wliich  had  lasted  more  than  %iK  months,  caoaedEU 
desolation  among  them,,  and  carried  off  audi  W*  I 
bers,  that  the  carcases  lay  unburicd.  I 

The  besiegeti,  however,  were  in  not  niucfa  beW  | 
condition.  Famine  which  now  pressed  tiiero  hui  1 
and  their  ignorance  of  what  Camillus  was  dein^  ' 
caused  no  small  dejection :  for  the  barbarians  guanM  ■ 
Che  city  with  so  much  care,  that  it  was  impossible  > ' 
send  htm  any  mei^senger.  Both  sides  being  Umi 
equally  discouraged,  the  advanced  guards  first ImB' 
to  talk  of  treating.  As  the  motion  was  approved  ttt 
tliose  who  had  the  chief  direction   of  afliitnf  S* 

**  Id  the  existing  scarcity,  however,  even  tlie  profit  of 

contribution  must  have  been  considerable.* 

"  Caniilliis,  being  master  of  the  tountry,  post«d  Btroos  siwl 
on  all  the  roods,  and  in  effect  besieged  the  besiegers. 

*'  The  almospbere   rf  llame  was  aJwap  unwholesome  id 
•eason.     Horace  complains  of  the 

—jiltmbcut  AuHer, 
AulHmn\is<]iif  gravu  Libitiaa  quailut  ocerhtt.  , 

(S«i.  n.  L  18,  ]ft^ 


dnpitiuB,  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  went  and  con- 
jRhferred  with  Brennus;  when  it  was  agreed,  that  the  j 
krKomans  should  pay  a  thousand  pounds'  weight  ci\ 
ti  gold,    and   that    the   Gauls  upon  the  receipt  of  it  ' 
k    should  immediately  quit  the  city  and  ita  territories. 
In  The  conditions  being  sworn  to  and  the  gold  brought, 
ij  the  Gauls  endeavouring  to  avail  tliemselves  of  felse 
I  weights,  privately  at  first,  and  afterward  openly,  drew 
I    down  tbcir  own  side  of  the  balance.     The  Romans 

teKpressing  their  resentment,  Brennus  in  a  con- 
temptuous and  insulting  manner  took  off  his  sword, 
I  and  threw  it,  belt  and  all,  into  the  scale  ;  and,  when 
I  Sulpitius  inquired  what  that  meant,  he  replied, 
"  What  sliould  it  mean,  but  woe  to  the  conquered  ?" 
which  thenceforward  became  a  proverbial  saying  **. 
Some  of  the  Romans  were  highly  incensed  at  this, 
and  talked  of  returning  with  their  gold,  and  enduring 
the  utmost  extremities  of  the  siege;  but  others 
thought  it  better  to  pass  by  a  small  injury,  since  the 
indignity  lay,  not  in  paying  more  than  was  due,  but 
in  paying  any  thing ;  a  disgrace,  only  consequent 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  times. 
'  While  they  were  thus  disputing  with  the  Gauls, 
Camilius  arrived  at  the  gates  j  and  being  informed 
of  what  had  passed,  ordered  the  main  body  of  his 
army  to  advance  slowly  and  in  good  order,  while  he 
with  a  select  band  marched  hastily  up  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  all  gave  place  and  received  the  dictator 
with  respect  and  hilence.  He  then  took  the  gold 
out  of  the  scales,  gave  it  to  the  lictors,  and  ordered 
the  Gauls  to  remove  the  balance  and  the  weights, 
and  to  depart ;  telling  them,  "  it  was  the  custom  of 
*'  the  Romans  to  deliver  their  country  with  steel, 
"  not  with  gold."  And  when  Brennus  expressed 
his  indigiiaLioii,  and  complained  that  he  had  great 
injustice  done  him  by  this  infraction  of  the  treaty, 
Camiilus  answered,  "  That  it  was  never  lawfully 
"  made,  neither  could  it  be  valid,  without  the  con- 


"  sent  of  himaelf  who  was  dictator  and  sole 
*'  strate  j  they  had,  therefore,  acted  without  propef] 
**  authority :  but  that  they  might  make  their  ()n> 
**  posals,  now  he  was  come,  whom  the  laws  had  iu- 
'*  vested  with  power  either  to  pardon  the  aupjdiiK. 
**  or  to  punish  the  guihy,  ii'  proper  satisfaction  vet 
**  not  made." 

At  this  Brenous  was  still  more  highly  iocensed, 
and  a  skirmish  ensued  ;  swords  were  drawn  on  bodt 
sides,  and  thrusts  exchanged  in  a  confased  cwmer, 
as  may  easily  be  conceived  amidst  the  ruiasof booses 
and  in  narrow  streets,  where  there  was  no  room  W 
make  any  regular  disposition  of  forces.  Brennusbo^- 
ever  soon  recollected  himself,  and  drew  off  bis  fotca 
into  the  camp,  with  the  loss  of  a  small  number.  In 
the  night,  he  ordered  thein  to  march  and  quit  tbe 
city,  and  having  retreated  about  eight  miles  &M 
it,  encamped  upon  the  Gabinian  road.  Early  in  6« 
morning  Camillus  came  up  with  then),  his  am 
dazzling  the  sight,  and  his  men  fuIJ  of  spirit.  A 
sharp  engagement  ensued,  which  lasted  a  long  timt; 
at  length  the  Gauls  were  routed  with  great  slaughrer. 

and  their  camp  taken.     iSome  of  the  fugitii ~ 

tilled  in  tlie  pursuit ;  but  the  chief  part 
were  cut  in  pieces  by  the  people  in  the  neigL 
towns  and  villages,  who  fell  upon  them  as  tbi 
dispersed"'. 

Thus  was  Kome  strangely  taken,  and  tnc 
strangely  recoxered,  after  it  had  been  seven  mouL— 
in  the  possession  of  the  barbarians :  for  they  enteral 
it  a  little  after  the  Ides  (the  fifteenth)  of  July,  anA 
were  driven  out  about  the  Ides  (the  thirteenth)  ol 

"  Tliere  is  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  tlic  latter  part  of 
•tory.     Plutarch  coi)itd  it  from  Livv.     But  Polybius  reprcseiiuih 


i  having  actually  received  the  gold  from  the   Roni«is,*"( 
'  'u  Baftty  ■"  ■■"" --J.1-   - 


GaulB 

returned  in  saiety  to  iHeir  own  country' ;  and  tliis  ig  confirmed 
JuEtin,  Sueioniui,  and  even  by  Livy  himself  in  another  part 
hirtory  (x.  16.)  (L.)   M.  Ricard  however,  in  his  Life  ofPlutanA 
though  he  admits  that  the  story  has  an  air  of  marvel,  stand* 
strenuously  for  his  author,  and  pleads  in  his  vlndicatioD  Uut  il  i 
curred  in  un  age  of  marvels.* 
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^K  February  following.    Camillus  returned  in  triumph^ 
K  as  became  the  deliverer  of  his  lost  country  and  the 
IS  restorer  of  Rome.  Those,  who  had  quitted  the  place 
s.  before  the  siege  with  their  wives  and  children,  now 
c:  followed  his  chariot :  and  they,  who  had  been  be- 
B  sieged  in  the  Capitol  and  were  nearly  perishing  with 
hunger,  met  and  embraced  them ;  weeping  for  joy 
I    at  this  unexpected  pleasure,  which  they  almost  con* 
s    sidered  as  a  dream.    The  priests  and  ministers  of 
:    the  gods  bringing  back  what  holy  things  they  had 
hidden,  or  privately  conveyed  away  when  they  fled, 
afforded  a  most  desirable  spectacle  to  the  people : 
and  received  the  kindest  welcome,  as  if  the  gods 
themselves  had  returned  with  them  to  Rome^.     Ca- 
millus then  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  purified  the 
city,  in  a  form  dictated  by  the  pontiffs.     He  rebuilt 
the  former  temples,  and  erected  a  new  one  to  Aius 
LoquutiuSf  the  *  Speaker*  or  *  Warner,'  upon  the  very 
spot    where  the  voice  from  heaven  announced   to 
Marcus  Ceditius  in  the  night  the  coming  of  the  bar- 
barians.   There  was,  indeed,  no  small  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  places  where  the  temples  had  stood ; 
but  it  was  effected  by  the  zeal  of  Camillus,  and  the 
industry  of  the  priests. 

As  it  was  now  necessary  to  rebuild  the  city,  which 
was  entirely  demolished,  despondency  seized  the 
multitude,  and  they  invented  pretexts  of  delay. 
They  were  in  want  of  all  necessary  materials,  and 
had  more  occasion  for  repose  and  refreshment  afler 
their  sufferings,  than  to  labour  and  wear  themselves 
out,  when  their  bodies  were  weak  and  their  sub- 
stance destroyed.  They  felt  therefore  a  secret  lean^ 
ing  to  Veii,  a  city  which  remained  entire,  and  was 
provided  with  every  thitig.     This  gave  a  handle  to 

^  Among  the  other  exclamations  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  tlie 
privilege  (as  we  are  informed  by  Dion.  Halic.  vii.  13.  tracing  it 
from  a  Grecian  origin)  during  the  procession  of  a  triumph,  of  say- 
ing whatever  they  pleased,  Camillus  was  called  '  Romulus.'  *  the 
Tutlier  of  his  country,'  and  *  the  Second  Founder  of  Rome.'  Com- 
pliments, most  abundantly  deserved !  * 


k 
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their  demagogues  to  harangue  them,  as  undt^i^ 
way  agreeable  to  their  inclinations,  and  mi ' 
listen  to  seditious  speeches  against  Camillus.  "it] 
**  if,  to  gratify  his  ambition  and  thirst  of  gipn.Ul 
**  would  deprive  them  of  a  city  fit  to  receive  thn, 
**  force  them  to  pitch  their  tents  among  rubbish,ttl 
*'  rebuild  a  ruin  that  was  tike  one  great  funeral-pi(; 
"  in  order  that  he  might  be  called  not  only  tlw 
**  neral  and  dictator,  but  the  fbiinder  lifceviM 
*■  Rome,  iostead  of  Romultis,  whose  rigfal  ht 
*'  thu3  supersediirg." 

Upon  this  account  the  senste,  afraid  of  tt  inur< 
rcetion,  would  not  let  Camilliis  l»y  dowolbt^ 
tatorship  within  the  year  as  lie  desired,  iboo^oe 
other  person  had  ever  borne  that  high  office  IHR 
than  six  months.  In  the  mean  time  they  went  aboit 
to  console  the  people,  and  lo  gain  them  hy  eamm 
and  kind  peiijuaMons.  One  while,  they  showedlha 
the  monuments  and  the  tombs  of  their  anccslsBj 
they  then  put  them  in  mind  of  their  lei 
holy  places,  which  Ronuihis  and  Numa 
other  kings  had  consecrated,  and  lefl  in  clll 
them.  Above  all,  amidst  the  sacred 
symbols,  they  took  care  to  make  them  recollect 
fresh  human  head'^,  which   was  found    when 

^^  This  nrodjgy  ba|)pened  in  thu  reign  of  Tsrquin  tl>e  I 
who  undouoteilly  imisi  have  put  the  head  there  on  purpoM  :  fvfl 
ili^'ng  the  foundation  it  was  found  warm  and  bleeding,  u'lfjf 
severed  from  (he  body.  Upon  this  the  Ronwns  sent  to  cr  "  '  *" " 
caa  lootbNiyei:  named  Olenua  Calenu§,  who  after  vaiolj  « 
to  inicrpiut  tlie  passage  in  favour  of  hi>  own  country, 
acknowledged  tliat  the  place  where  that  head   -wrat  ft 
become  the  e:ipiml  of  all  Italy.     (Dion.  Halic.  it.  13.) 
(H.  N.  xivlii.  tJ.)  teklu  (tail  uory,  and  says  tluit  by 
oUwr  means  the  dminie*  of  one  place  might  be  tr 
another.     The  Fate,  indeed  of  the  ancients  seems  to 
very  ilifierent  from  tliat  of  modern  tiiii(.-s.     It  was  evM 
coatrol.     Achilles  had  the  option  nf  dying  nobly  befc 
of  Troy,  or  sinking  into  inglorious  old  uge  on  the  throi^ 
Livy,  who  pTci)  a  more  simple  account  of  the  niattpr, 
Dion    Halic.  in  deriving  from  this  event  the  name  of  L_._ 
Arnubius   (adv.  gentes,  vi.)  tny«,  and  qtioics  many  ancient  an 
rities  tor  liig  aeseitioo,  that  the  name  of  the  man  whose  bend 
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Pountlations  of  the  Capitol  were  dug,  and  wincli  an- 
lounccd  that  place  as  destined   to  be  the  head  of 
taly.     They  urged  the  disgrace  of  again  extinguish- 
the  sacred  fire,  which  the  vestals  had  lighted 
the  war,  and  of  quitting  the  city  ;  whether 
were  to  see  it  inhabited  by  strangers,  or  a  de- 
flate wild  for  flocks  to  feed  in.     In    this   moving 
manner  the  patricians  remonstrated  to  the  people, 
-^ both  in  public  and  private;  and  were  in  their  turn 
■much  affected  by  the  distress  of  the  multitude,  who 
lamented  their  present  indigence  and  implored  them, 
_    now  they  were  collected  like  the  remains  of  a  ship. 
I  wreck,  not  to  oblige  them  to  patch  up  the  ruins  of 
a  desolated  city,  when  there  was  one  entire  and 
ready  to  receive  them. 

Camiilus  therefore  thought  proper  to  take  the 
judgement  of  the  senate  in  a  body.  And  when  he 
had  exerted  his  eloquence**  in  favour  of  his  native 
country,  and  others  had  done  the  same,  he  put  it  to 
the  vote ;  beginning  with  Lucius  Lucretius,  whose 
right  it  was  to  vote  first,  and  who  was  to  be  followed 
by  the  rest  in  their  order.  Silence  was  made  ;  and 
as  Lucretius  was  about  to  declare  himself,  it  happen- 
ed that  a  centurion  who  then  commanded  the  day- 
guard,  in  passing  the  house,  called  with  a  loud  voice 
to  the  ensign,  "  to  stop  and  set  up  his  standard 
"  there,  for  that  was  the  best  place  to  stay  in." 
These  words  being  so  seasonably  uttered,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  they  were  doubtful  and  anxious  about 
the  event,  Lucretius  gave  thanks  to  the  gods,  and 
embraced  the  omen ;  while  the  rest  gladly  assented. 
A  wonderful  change  at  the  same  time  took  place  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  who  exhorted  and  encou* 
raged  each  other  to  the  work  ;  and  they  immediately 

thus  discovered  was  Tolui  Vulcentacus,  and  hence  the  place  vas 
called  Capitoliant,  qu.  Caput  Toli.  This,  however,  is  not  even  men- 
tioned by  VaiTo.** 

"  To  this  harangue  Livy  assies  four  entire  chapters  (v.  51— 
Si.)  and  aubjoing  a  remark,  creditable  to  the  Roman  people,  Moviat 
COS  turn  olid  oralione,  turn  eH  puic  ad  religiones  pertineoat,  maximi 
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began  to  build,  not  in  any  order  or  upon  ttf 
plan,  but  as  inclination  or  convenience  f 
From  this  hurry  the  streets  were  narrow  a 
cate,  and  the  houses  badly  laid  out ;  for  I 
walls  of  the  city  and  the  streets,  we  are  a 
were  built  within  the  compass  of  a  single  jen*;^ 
The  persons,  appointed  by  Caroillus  to  (  ' 
and  mark  out  the  holy  places,  found  all  in  coi 
As  they  were  looking  round  the  PalsUuiu,  Aera^ 
to*he  court  of  Mars,  where  the  building  ^e  ^1 
rest  were  burned  and  demolished  by  tbetwiviimil 
but,  in  removing  the  rubbish  and  clewing  tfepfccft 
they  discovered  under  a  great  heap  of  lima**' 
gucal  staff""  of  Romulus.  This  staff  is  ewbAtj 
one  end,  and  is  called  Lituus.  It  is  used  tomikMl 
the  several  regions  of  the  heavens,  in  any  proeon* 
divination  by  the  flight  of  birds,  of  whid  ~  ~^ 
from  his  great  skill  in  that  particular  nt 
able  use.  When  he  was  taken  out  of  tL_ 
priests  carefully  preserved  the  staff  frooM 
like  other  holy  relics :  and  as  it  had  not. 
the  fire,  when  the  rest  were  consumed,  theyinM 
a  pleasing  hope,  considering  it  as  a  presse^l 
Home  would  last  for  ever".  ■ 


*'  This  liurrj'  was  ihc  cause  of  oianj-  nuisances,  p 
regard  to  the  public  seweri;  which,  instead  of  p«w<K  • 
under  the  streets,  passed  ngw  under  almost  every  urtvatc  n 

«  This  discovery  is  likewise  mentioned  bv  Cicero  {Dt9 
1 7.),  and  the  Lituus  itsdf  it  found  upon  many  iwtxUIs  Mfl^ 
those  of  Julius  and  Auguitue  C«is«r.  To  this  pumceMitf 
finds  two  jjarallels  in  the  history  of  modern  Roine-\be  U 
Moses,  which,  (he  affirms)  '  is  slill  preserved,  u  the  RiM 
preteikd,  and  shown  with  great  devotion  in  one  of  tlw  pM 
churches  j '  and  the  imi^  of  our  Saviour,  kepi  in  Si  JohaUi 
over  which  the  flames,  it  seems,  had  no  powor,  (hoiigh  ihtH 
itself  hfti  been  twice  destroyed  hy  Hre !  f  omeoa  imiS' 
*'ait"u:ib,  etsuulo  la  chiaia  Oaia  alArudala  due  vo/u  /  n— V^J 
(Letter,  pp.  201.  202.)«  •«•*»- 

'^  About  this  time  the  tribunes  of  the  people  1i  t'liMfciiJ  ti 

peach  Q.  Fabius,  who  had  violated  the  law  of  luttiei     

provol:in^  the  Gaula  had  occasioned  the  buroioff  4 
trinoe  being  notorious,  he  was  summoned  by  C.  yf^i\ 
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Before  they  had  finished  the  laborious  task  of 
building,  a  new  war  broke  out.  The  iEqui,  the 
Volsci,  and  the  Latins  jointly  invaded  their  terri- 
tories, and  the  Tuscans  laid  siege  to  Sutriunlf^^,  a 
eity  in  alliance  with  Rome.  The  military  tribunes 
likewise,  who  commanded  the  army,  being  surround- 
ed by  the  Latins  Rear  Mount  Marcius,  and  finding 
their  camp  iti  Ixtreriie  diadger,  seiHt  to  Rome  to  desire 
succours ;  upon  which,  CaitiiUus  was  a  third  time 
appointed  dictator. 

Of  this  war,  therg  are  two  different  accounts:  I 
begin  with  the  fabulous  one.  The  Latins  (it  is  said) 
either  seeking  a  pretence  for  quarrel,  or  really  in- 
clined to  renew  their  ancient  affinity  with  the  Ro- 
mans, sent  to  demand  of  them  a  number  of  free-bom 
virgins  in  marriage.    The  Romans  were  in  no  smalt 

Jierplexity,  as  to  the  course  which  they  should  foU 
ow :  for  on  one  hand  they  were  afraid  of  wa/,  as 
they  had  not  yet  re-established  themselves,  nor  re- 
covered from  their  losses ;  and,  on  the  other,  they 
suspected  that  the  Latins  only  wanted  their  daughters 
for  hostages,  though  they  coloured  their  design  with 
the  specious  name  of  marriage.  While  they  were 
thus  embarrassed,  a  female  slave,  named  Tutula^' 
(or  as  some  call  her,  Philotis)  advised  the  magistrfttes 
to  despatch  with  her  some  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  genteel  of  the  maid-servants,  dressed  like  vir- 
^ns  of  good  families,  and  leave  the  rest  to  her.  The 
magistrates,  approving  the  expedient,  chose  a  num- 
ber of  female  slaves  proper  for  her  purpose,  and 

Ibre  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  answer  for  liis  conduct  in  the 
embassy.  The  criminal  had  reason  to  fear  the  severest  punish- 
ment ;  but  his  relations  gave  out,  that  he  died  suddenly :  an  events 
which  generally  happened,  when  the  accused  person  sliruuk  from 
the  sliame  of  a  public  punishment. 

^"^  Hod.  Satn,  in  Tuscany.  Moimt  Marcius  was  near  Lanuvium, 
and  about  ten  leagues  distant  from  Rome.* 

''  Iq  tha  life  of  Romulus,  she  is  called  *  Tutola.'  Macrobtus 
(u  II.)  calls  her  *  Tutela.'  (L.)  Of  the  variations  between  Plu* 
tarch'»  former  and  present  account  of  this  slave,  Livy,  vL  2.|  autho* 
rises  such  as  occur  in  the  latter.* 
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sent  them  ricbly  attired  to  the  X^tin  < 
was  not  iar  from  the  city.  At  night,  while 
slaves  conveyed  away  the  enemies'  sword: 
or  Philotis  got  up  into  a  wild  fig-tree  of  cob 
height,  and  having  spread  a  thick  garmen 
to  conceal  her  design  from  the  Latins,  hi 
torch  toward  Home ',  the  signal  agreed  t 
tween  her  and  the  magistrates,  who  alofij 
the  secret.  For  this  reason  the  soldiersa 
in  a  tumultuous  manner,  calling  upon  M 
and  hastened  by  their  officers,  who  fouodH 
to  bring  them  into  any  order.  They  nait 
selves  masters,  however,  of  the  eutrcncbmei 
as  the  enemy  not  expecting  any  such  atten 
asleep,  they  took  the  camp,  and  put  the  gres 
of  them  to  the  sword.  This  happened  on  tl 
(the  seventh)  of  July,  then  called  Quind 
upon  that  day  they  still  celebrate  a  feast,  in 
of  this  action.  They  first  sally  in  a  crow 
disorderly  manner  out  of  the  city,  proi 
aloud  the  most  familiar  and  common  names, 
Marcus,  Lucius,  and  the  like  ^  hy  which  1 
tate  the  soldiers,  then  calling  upon  each 
their  hurry.  Next,  the  maid-servants  vnii 
elegantly  dressed,  and  jesting  on  all  i 
They  have  also  a  kind  of  engagement  an., 
selves,  to  express  the  assistance  which  the 
the  engagement  with  the  Latins.  XhejrU 
down  to  an  entertainment,  shaded  witli  bra 
the  fig-tree ,  and  that  day  is  called  Nonee  Ci 
on  account  of  the  wild  fig-tree,  as  some  \ 
from  which  the  maid-servant  held  out  thi 
for  the  Romans  denominate  that  tree  cm 
Others  refer  most  of  what  is  said  and  dooi 
disappearance  of  Komulus  and  the  darknesd 
pest  (or,  as  some  imagine,  eclipse)  which  J 
curred.  This  happened  on  the  same  davj 
which  might  thence  be  called  Nonte  Caproti$ 
the  Romans  terih  a  goat  Capra-,  and  Homi 
we  have  related  in  his  Life)  vanished  out  a 
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Lswhile  he  was  holding  an  assembly  of  the  people  at 
jUhe  Goats'- Marsli. 

0*1     The  other  account  which  is  given  of  this  war,  and 
^  is  approved  bv  most  historians,  is  as  follows:  Ca- 
krinillus  being  appointed  a  third  time  dictator,  and 
^knowing  that  the  army  under  the  military  tribunes 
_  was  surrounded  by  the  Latins  and  the  Volsci,  was 
^  constrained  to  make  levies  among  those  whom  age 
^  had  exempted  from  service.     With  these  he  took  a 
large  circuit  round  Mount  Marcius,  and  unperceived 
li  ^y  the  enemy  posted  his  army  behind  them,  and  by 
■     lighting  many  fires  signified  his  arrival.     The  Ro- 
mans who  were  besieged  in  their  camp,  encouraged 
"    by  this,  resolved  to  saliy  out  and  join  battle.     But 
tne  Latins  and  the  Volsci  kept  close  within  their 
works,  drawing  a  line  of  circuravallation  with  pali- 
sades (because  they  had  the  enemy  on  both  sides) 
and  resolving  to  wait  for  reinforcements  from  home^ 
as  well  as  for  the  Tuscan  succours. 

Camillus  perceiving  this,  and  fearing  that  the 
enemy  might  surround  him  as  he  had  surrounded 
them,  hastened  to  avail  himself  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity. As  the  works  of  the  confederates  consisted 
of  wood,  and  the  wind  blew  vehemently  from  the 
mountains  at  .=iUD-rJsing,  he  provided  a  great  quantity 
of  combustible  matter,  and  drew  out  his  forces  at 
day-break,  Part  of  them  he  ordered  to  begin  the 
attack,  with  loud  shouts  and  missive  weapons,  on 
the  opposite  side  :  while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of 
those  who  were  charged  with  the  fire,  watched  the 
proper  moment  on  that  side  of  the  works,  against 
which  the  wind  used  to  blow.  When  the  sun  was 
risen,  the  wind  began  to  blow  ;  and  the  attack  being 
begun  on  the  other  side,  he  gave  the  signal  to  his 
own  party,  who  poured  a  vast  quantity  of  fiery  darts 
and  other  burning  matter  into  the  enemy's  fortifica- 
tions. As  the  dame  soon  caught  hold,  and  was  fed 
by  the  palisades  and  other  timber,  it  spread  itself 
all  around  ;  and  the  Latins  not  being  provided  with 
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any  oieaus  ot'extiiiguisliiog  it,  the  camp  wasilu 
full  of  fire,  and  they  were  circumscribed  will 
small  spot  of  ground.  At  last,  they  were  coifj 
to  bear  down  upon  the  forces,  who  were  posUJ 
fore  the  camp,  and  stood  ready  to  receive  ■! 
sword  in  hand.  Few  of  them,  consequenllj 
caped  ;  and  those  that  remaiued  were  destroy 
the  flames,  till  the  Romans  extiuguished  Ui«i 
the  sake  of  tlie  plunder. 

After  this  exploit,  Camillus  left  his  son  lud 
the  camp  to  guard  tiie  prisoners  and  the  boot)',  in 
he  himself  penetrated  into  the    enemv's  coiinti 
There  he  took  tlie  city  of  the  ^qui, 'andra^M 
the  \'^olsci,  and  then  led  his  aroiy  to  Sutrium, 
■whose  fate  he  was  not  yet  apprised,   and  which 
hoped  to  relieve  by  engaging  it's  Tuscan  besii^ 
But  the  Sutrians  had  already  surrendered  thm) 
with  the  loss  of  every  thing  except  the  clothesi 
they  wore  j  and  in  this  condition   he  met  thi 
the  way,  with  their  wives  and   chiidren,  be* 
their  misfortunes.     Camillus  was  extremely 
at  the  sight;  and  perceiving  that  the  Komanti 
with  pity  at  their  affecting  entreaties,  he  detei 
not  to  defer  his  revenge,  but  to  march  to  S 
that  very  day :  concluding  that  men    who  In 
taken  an  opulent  city,  where  they  had  not  sul 
a  single  enemy  to  remain,  and  who  expected  l 
^m  any  other  quarter,  would  be  found  in  disa 
and  off  their  guard.     Neither  was  he  mistaken  i 
judgement.     He  not  only  passed  through  the  cou 
undiscovered,  but  approached  the   gates,  and 
possession  of  the  wails   before    they    were   a< 
There  were  none,  indeed,  to  guard   them  •    fk 
were  engaged   in   festivity  and  di&sipatioio.     j 
even  when   they  perceived  that  tlie   enemy  " 
masters  of  the  town,   they   were  so  overconu 
their  indulgences,  that  few  endeavoured  to 
they  were  either  slain  in  their  houses,    or 
dered  themselves  to  the  couqueiors.     Thus 


*of  Sutrium  being  twice  taken  in  one  day,  the  new 
'''possessors  were  expelled,  and  the  old  ones  rcstoredfj 
'by  Camillus.  1 1 

*■"  By  the  triumph  decreed  him  upon  this  occasion  hit  ' 
■gained  not  less  credit  and  honour,  than  by  the  twtf 
■^  former.  For  those  of  the  citizens  who  envied  him, 
~  and  were  willing  to  attribute  his  successes  rather  to 
f^  good-fortune  than  to  bravery,  were  compelled  by 
these  last  actions  to  allow  his  great  abiHties  aild^ 
energy.  Among  those  who  opposed  him,  and  de- 
tracted from  his  merit,  the  most  considerable  wa» 
Marcus  Manlius ;  he  who  first  repulsed  the  Gauls, 
when  they  attempted  the  Capitol  by  night,  and  on' 
tliat  account  had  been  surnamed  Capitolinus.  Am- 
bitious to  be  the  first  man  in  llome,  and  perceinny 
that  he  could  not  by  fair  means  outstrip  Camillus  in 
the  race  of  honour,  he  took  the  common  road  to  ab- 
solute power  by  courting  the  populace,  particularly 
those  that  were  in  debt.  Some  of  the  latter  he  de- 
fended, by  pleading  their  causes  against  their  credi- 
tors ;  and  others  he  rescued,  forcibly  preventing 
their  being  dealt  with  according  to  law  :  so  that  he 
soon  gathered  a  number  of  indigent  persons  about 
him,  who  became  formidable  to  the  patricians  by 
their  insolent  and  riotous  behaviour  in  the  Forum. 

In  this  exigency  they  appointed  Cornelius  Cos- 
sus""  dictator,  who  named  litus  Quintius  Capitoli- 
nus his  general  of  horse,  and  by  this  supreme  ma- 
gistrate Manlius  was  committed  to  prison :  upon 
which  occasion,  the  people  went  into  mourning;  a 
thing  never  used,  except  in  seasons  of  heavy  public 
calamity.  Tlie  senate  therefore,  afraid  of  an  insur- 
rection, ordered  him  to  be  released.  But  when  set 
at  liberty,  instead  of  altering  his  conduct,  he  gi'ew 
more  insolent  and  troublesome,  and  filled  the  whole 
city  with  faction  and  sedition.  At  that  time  Camil- 
lus wa8  again  created  a  military  tribune,  and  Man- 
lius was  taken  and  brought  to  his  trial.     But  the 
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view  of  tbe  Capitol  was  a  considerable  diai 
to  those,   who   managed   the    impeachmeil 
place,  where  MaiiUus  by  night  engaged  tt 
was  seen  from  the  Forum  ;   and  all   who 
were  moved  with  compassion    at  his  stretd 
Iiis  hands  toward  that  place,  and  begging  ti 
tears  to  remember  his  achievements.     Thej 
course    were   greatly  embarrassed,    and   C 
journed  the  court  (  not  choosing  to  acquit  I 
such  clear  proofs  of  his  crime,  nor  yet  d 
carry  ihe  laws  into  execution  in  a  place,  w^ 
tinually  reminded  the  people  of  his  senictt 
miUus,  sensible  of  this,  removed  the  tribunali 
the  gate  into  the  Peteline  Grove,    whence  th 
no  view  of  the  Capitol ".     There    the  pre 
brought  his  charge,  and  the  remensbrance  e 
lius'  former  bravery  gave  way  to    the  seDse 
his  judges  had  of  his  present  crimes.      He  « 
sequently  condemned,  carried   to    the  Capil 
thrown  headlong  from  the  rock.       Thus  ( 

Elace  was  the  monument,  both  of  his  gloii 
is  unfortunate  end.  The  Romans  moreot 
his  house,  and  built  there  a  temple  to  tbfi 
Moneta.  They  decreed  likewise  that,  fyi 
ture,  uo  patrician  should  ever  dwell  in  the  i 

y>  This  alteration  Livy  (vi.  20.)  imputes  to  the  trlbun 
raL     Upon  a  similar  principle,  tlie  thirty  tyraols  at   /  '" 
bave  Been,  in  the  Life  of  Themistocles,  p.  341.)  chanj 


nL     Upon  a  simitar  principle,  tlie  thirty  tyraols  at   Ad 
e  Been,  in  the  Life  of  ThemUtocle*,  p.  341.)  change 
of  the  public  assemblies,  Jeet  the  view  of  the  sea  slioiml 


e  the  papular  spirit.     See  also  the  Life  of  CaitM 
Vol.  V.    Such  influence,  through  the  power  of 
things  in  themselves  apparently  mdiSerent  on  the  mioda 
tituJe !  ■ 

*•  Lest  the  adrantaeeouB  situation  of  a  fortress,  which 
Ute  whole  ci> y,  should  suggest  and  facilitate  the  design  «| 
iV     For  Manlius  was  accused  of  oiniinj^  at  tbe  sover^ 
His  fate  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  ambitious  men,  wEc 
rise  upon  the  ruins  of  their  country :  for  he  could  not  cscmp 
mercy  with  the  people,  though  he  produced  above  four 
plubt'iufii,  whose  debts  he  hau  paid  ;  showed  tbirt)'  suH*  at 
the  spoils  of  thirty  enemit^s,  whom  he  bad  slain  tu  ainttle  i 
bad  received  forty  honorary  rewards,  among  which  were  tti 
and  eight  civic  ctowm  (C.  Servilius,  when  genera!  of  cIm 
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Camillus,  who  was  now  nominated  military  tri- 
I  bune  the  sixth  time,  declined  that  honour.  For,  be- 
side his  advanced  age,  he  was  apprehensive  of  the 
effects  of  envy,  and  of  some  change  of  fortune  "  after 
so  much  glory  and  success.  But  the  excuse,  upon 
which  he  most  insisted  in  public,  was  the  state  of  his 
health,  at  that  lime  very  intirm.  The  people  how- 
ever, refusing  to  admit  that  excuse,  cried  out; 
**  They  did  not  desire  him  to  fight,  either  on  horse- 
"  back  or  on  foot :  they  only  wanted  his  counsel 
*'  and  his  orders."  Thus  they  forced  him  to  take 
the  office  upon  him,  and  together  with  Lucius 
Furius  MeduIHnus,  one  of  his  collegues,  to  march 
immediately  against  the  enemy. 

These  were  the  PrEnestines  and  the  Volsci,  who 
with  a  considerable  army  were  laying  waste  the 
country  in  alliance  with  Rome.  Camillus  therefore 
went  and  encamped  over-against  them,  intending  to 

being  of  the  number  of  citi/ena,  whose  lives  he  hnd  saved),  and  had 
crowned  all  with  the  preservation  of  the  Capitol  (Ltvy  vi.  20.) 
(L.)  Pliny,  who  enumerates  these  military  honours  (H.  N.  vii. 
58.),  differs  in  some  few  respects  from  Livy.  He  Kaj's  that  Msn- 
lius,  before  he  was  seventeen,  had  won  the  spoils  of  two  enemies, 
was  the  first  Roman  knight  that  had  gained  a  mural  crown,  had  re- 
ceived Hve  civic  ones  and  thirty-seven  hooorary  rewards,  was 
gashed  with  three  and  twenty  honourable  scars,  and  at  the  time 
of  saving  Servilius  was  himself  wounded  in  the  thigh  and  in  tlie 
shoulder.  Yet  all  this  could  not  expiate  his  treasonable  projects 
against  the  liberties  of  his  country.  So  inconstant  however  is  the 
multitude,  that  Manlius  was  scarcely  dead,  when  his  loss  was  gene- 
rally lamented,  and  a  plague  which  soon  followed  was  ascribed  to 
the  anger  of  Jupiter  against  the  authors  of  his  death !  Hia  whole 
tamily  (L-ivy  adds)  ordained  that,  for  the  future,  none  of  their  de- 
Bcendents  should  bear  tliB  name  of  Marcius.* 

'"  One  of  the  numerous  superstitions  of  the  ancients  was  that, 
al^er  an  uninterrupted  career  of  good  Ibrtune,  Nemesis  (the  god- 
dess of  vengeance)  often  descended  upon  the  favoured  mortal  in 
some  signal  calamity.  See  p.  377-  not,  [32.)  We  read  of  an  Asi, 
king,  who  to  elude  this  sad  reverse,  threw  hts  most  valuable  ring 
into  the  sea  :  but  it  was  swallowed  by  a  fish,  and  brought  to  him. 
the  next  morning  by  some  fishermen.  Upon  this,  he  resigned  |him- 
seir  to  his  destiny,  imd  was  in  a  few  days  deposed  and  nmrthercd. 
Camillus,  who  was  now  (A.  U.  C.  373)  about  siMy-six  years  of 
age,  was  going  to  lake  the  usual  oath  of  ill  health,  but  the  people 
refused  to  hear  it  (Liv.  vi.  22,)" 
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^  jraiBi^  ag  mr,  that  if  there   shDiiifl  ic  aj  sece 

<^4  Bi2TiarmlBBtiie,heBDJ^tbe  sufficdsntirrecavimll 

But  as  his  coUegfue  LaicoBfiMi^e] 

c  of  ^ar/  was  violenti^  aii  indiiGniJ 

^^bring,   and  inspired  odos  i^  t! 

ihewasafiaid  it  m^^bethoigbttl 

of  ittiringniiihing  ditSi^   I 


fihcMld  dmr  out  the  fivcci;  w&ife  I 
&&  &2oixatt  €f  Lb  sidaeaB  ^9  renuuMtf  svKft  j  Aw 
fiii  cf  -zuBBL  in  tiie  caap.  But  wrhen  Vie  midentitf 
u-u  Lodus  vbo  lad  engaged  in  m  ndb  sii&  |fi« 
piu:£  cAimer.  vk  ^^Ssaio^  and  the  Ronsaspai 
fligbt,  fafc  fo^  BQt  cpBtJOQ  hirasplfj  bal  leap 
from  Jus  bed,  and  rasliad-to  the-  gates  of  the  cu 
vith  his  attendants.  There  he  fiMtred  his  i 
through  tiie  nigidves  op  to  the  pursuers,  and  nu 
so  good  a  stand,  that  those  who  had  fled  sood 
tura«d  to  the  charge,  and  others  that  were  retn 
ing  ralUed  and  placed  themselves  about  him,  exlx 
in^  each  other  not  to  forsake  their  general.  11 
the  enemy  were  stopped  in  the  pursuiti  He  ih 
day  marched  out  at  the  head  of  his  army,  eotiF 
footed  the  confederates  in  a  prtcrfaed  battle,  audi 
f^ng  ^beir  9amp  along  with  uiem  cut  mostof  tlic 
u  pieces. 

After  diis,  being  informed  that  Satricam  ^ 
Roman  colony)  wiis  taken  by  the  Tuscans,  and 
Wihabitants  put  to  the  sword,  he  sent  home 
main  body  of  his  forces  consisting^  of  the  hei 

^  tWy  '{vi  22.)  says,  he  placed  himself  od  an  eminence,  wi 
corpi  de  reienxt  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  battle. 

"  pis  is  not  the  same  pkce  with  the  Sutrium  above-maiMi 
though  they  arc  apparentfy  confounded  by  Plutarch  Ooriri 
indeed,  m  his  account  of  this  war  swerving  from  JA-ra  ttm.  *y 
has  fallen  (as  M.  Sficousse  has  fully  proved,  Mem  de  VK^ 
Inscript.  V.)  into  several  mistakes.  Upon  the  acceDtatJ^Trf 
word  vmum  the  Frendi  critics,  MM.  Secousse,  DacieranS  S 
are  at  vorumce;  whether  it  is  applied  by  Livy  to  the  d.^  < 
the  army  of  CaroUlus.*  /       ^    "  "»e  person,  ( 
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cicarnaed,  and  with  a  select  band  of  light  and  spirited 
^jsyoung  men  fell  upon  the  enemies  then  in  possession 
t  iof  the  city,  some  of  whom  he  killed^  and  the  rest  he 
Qtr  drove  out. 

n'     Returning  to  Rome  with   great  spoils,   he  bore 

m  strong  testimony  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Roman 

( people,  who  entertained  no  fears  on  account  of  the 

y,  ill  health  or  advanced  age  of  a  general  not  deficient 

^,  in  courage  or  experience :    but  chose  him,  infirm 

^.  and  reluctant  as  ne  was,  rather  than  those  young 

men,  who  had  coveted  and  solicited  the  command  ^ . 

.    Hence  it  was,  that  upon  the  news  of  the  revolt  of 

the   Tusculans,    Camillus   was  ordered   to   march 

['  against  them,  and  to  take  with  him  only  one  of  hia 

'   five  collegues.    They  all  courted  and  made  interest 

'    for  the  commission ;  but  passing  over  the  rest  he 

'    pitched,  contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  upon 

^    Lucius  Furius ;  for  this  was  the  man,  who  but  just 

'    before,  in  opposition  to  his  opinion,  was  so  eager 

to  engage,    and  lost  the  battle.     Yet,    willing  (it 

seems)  to  draw  a  veil  over  his  misfortune,  and  to 

wipe  ofi*  his  disgrace,  he  was  generous  enough  to 

give  him  the  preference  '^ 

When  the  Tusculans  perceived  that  Camillus  was 
coming  against  them,  they  attempted  by  artful  ma- 
nagement to  correct  their  error.  They  filled  the 
fields  with  husbandmen  and  shepherds,  as  in  the 
time  of  profound  peace ;  left  their  gates  c^en,  and 
sent  their  children  to  school  as  before.  Tradesmen 
were  found  in  their  shops  employed  in  their  r&specU 
ive  callings,  and  die  better  sort  of  citizens  walking 
in  the  public  places  in  their  usual  dress  ^.    The  ma- 

^<  So  the  Comde  de  Fontanes,  a  celebrated  Spaauh  geperaly 
showed  (to  U8e  the  expressioas  of  the  eloquent  Bog^uet,  in  hk 
^loge  du  grand  Condk')  '  qutt  mtdgri  ses  infirmUis^  une  ame 
guerriirt  est  maUresse  du  corps  qu^dle  anime.^ 

''^  This  choice  of  Camillus  had  a  different  motive  from  what  I^u^ 
tarch  mentions.  He  knew  that  Furius^  who  had  felt  the  ill  effiscts 
of  a  praGiiiitate  conducti  would  be  the  first  man  to  avoid  such  teme« 
rity  for  the  future. 

^  The  <of  a  was  the  dress  of  peacci  as  the  n^m  was  that  of  war. 
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gistrates  meanwhile  were  busily  passing  to 
to  provide  quarters  for  the  Romans  j  as  if  tiejF 
pected  no  danger,  and  were  conscious  of  noofai 
Though  these  arts  could  not  alter  the  opinion,  ih 
Camiiius  entertained  of  their  revolt,  yet  tW 
pentancc  disposed  him  to  compassion.  He  00 
them,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  senate  of  R01114 
beg  pardon  ;  and,  when  they  appeared  there 
pliant^,  he  used  his  interest  to  procure  tiieil 
giveness,  and  a  grant  of  the  privileges  of  Rom 
tizens*'  besides.  These  were  the  principal  Mi 
of  his  sixth  tribuneship.  \ 

After  this,  Liciniiis  Stolo  raised  an  alanoing' 
lion  in  the  state  ;  putting  himself  at  the  head  a 
people,  who  insisted  that  of  the  two  consuli 
should  be  a  plebeian.  Tribunes  of  the  peopi 
appointed,  but  the  multitude  would  sufkr  B 
tion  of  consuls  to  be  held  ^'.     As   this  wantol 

Livy  {vi.  25.)  mentiona  some  olher  artifices,  to  which  they  i 
upan  this  accasion.* 

"  He  only  was  a  Roman  citizen,  id  the  most  extensive  mfi 
tioa  of  the  word,  who  had  a  right  to  possess  a  house  in  Bm 
give  his  vote  in  ihc  Comitia,  and  to  stand  candidate  for  " 
and  who,  consequently,  was  incoqiorated  into  one  of 
The  freedmenin  the  times  of  the  republic  were  excluded 

nities ;  and  of  the  municipal  town*  and  Roman  colonies, 

joyed  the  right  of  citizenship,  some  had,  and  some  had  not 
right  of  GuSrage  and  of  promotion  to  offices  in  Rome.  (L.) 

The  simpk-  and  aflecting  address  of  the  Tusculans 
occa^on,  and  the  impression  made  upon  the  senate  b 
jetied  appearance,  arc  recorded  by  Livy  (vi.  20.)  The 
tiienship  was  granted  thcin  some  time  afterward.* 

*■  This  coofuuoD  lasted  five  years;  during  which  the  trib 
iho  people  obstructed  the  holding  of  the  Comilia,  neceaaarj 
election  of  the  chief  magistrates.     It  was  occasioned  bv  m 
lucidcnt.     Fabius  Arobustus  having  married  his  eldest  daojj 
Scrvius  Sulpicius  a  patrician,  and  at  that  time  military  tribuL_ 
the  younger  to  Licinius  Stolo  a  rich  plebeian;  it  hukpeoej 
while  the  younger  sister  was  payin?  a  visit  to  the  elder,  Sa 
came  home  from   the  Forum,  and  nis  liclon  with  the  staff 
fuircs  thimdcred  ut  the  door.     TTie  younger  sister  being  liFi^ 
at  tlie  noise,  the  elder  laughed  at  her,  as  a  person  ijuiie  ignaim 
high  life.     Thisafiront  greatly  afflicted  her;  and  her  faiher,  to< 
fort  her  bid  her  not  be  uneasy,  for  she  should  soon  see  aaioucb  1 
at  her  own  houcc,  as  had  gurpiued  her  at  thM  of  her 
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m  magistrates  was  likely  to  cause  still  greater  troubles, 
1^  the  senate  created  Camillus  the  fourth  time  dictator, 
(k  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  not  even 
ll  agreeably  to  his  own  inclination'^'.     For  hewas.un• 
L    willing   to  set   himself  against  those  persons  who 
I    having  been  often  led  on  by  him  to  conquest,  could 
I    with  truth  affirm  that  he  had  more  concern  with  them 
jj    in  military,  than  with  the  patricians  in  civil  con- 
!    cerns:  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  sensible,  that 
the  envy  of  those  very  patricians  induced  them  in 
the  present  instance  to  promote  him  to  that  high 
station,  that  he  might  oppress  the  people  if  he  suc- 
ceeded, or  be  ruined  by  them  if  he  faded  in  his  at- 
tempt.    He  tried,  however,  to  obviate  the  present 
danger ;  and,  as  he  knew  the  day  upon  which  the 
tribunes  intended  to  propose  their  law,  he  pubUshed 
a  general  muster,  and  summoned  the  people  from 
the  Forum  into  the  field,  threatening  to  impose  heavy 
fines  upon  those  who  should  disobey.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  opposed  him  with 
menaces,  solemnly  protesting   they  would  fine  him 
iifly  thousand  drachmas,  if  he  did  not  permit  the 
people  to  put  their  bill  to  the  vote-     Whether  he 
were  afraid  of  a  second  condemnation  and  banish- 
ment, which  would  but  ill  suit  one  so  full  of  years 
and  of  glory,  or  whether  he  thought  that  he  could 
not  get  the   better  of  the  people,  whose   violence 
was  equal  to  their  power,  for  the  present  he  retired 
to  his  own  house;  and  soon    afterward,  under  pre- 
tence of  sickness,  resigned  the  dictatorship".   ,  JTie 


Willi  a  view  to  accomplish  this  purpoee.  her  Imsband  and  father,  in 
conjunction  with  one  LuciuB  Sextius  (afterward  made  firet  plebeian 
consul)  proposed  several  popular  laws ;  one  to  diminidh  the  current 
rate  of  interest,  another  to  limit  the  landed  property  of  individuals 
to  500  acres,  and  a  third  to  obtain  for  the  populace  (he  magistracy 
in  question.  The  whole  proceedings  upon  this  occasion  are  fully 
detailed  by  Livy.  (vi.  31— 38.)» 

•J  A.  U.  C.  388. 

'*  He  pretended  to  tind  something  amiss  in  the  auspices,  which 
were  taken  when  he  was  appointed.  (Liv.  vi.  38.)  He  was  succeeded 
la  the  dicutorship  by  Publius  Manlius. 
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senate  apnointetl  nnollier  dictator,  who^ 
named  Stolo,  tlic  vtry  leader  of  the  setlitioo,-^ 
neral  ofliorse,  suft'ered  :i  law  to  be  enacted  e* 
hostile  to  the  patrician  interest,  providing  I 
person  whatever  should  possess  more  tban  fii 
dred  acres  of  land.  Stolo,  having  carried  U 
with  the  people,  floiii'ished  greatly  for  a  wU 
no't  long  atlerward"',  being  convicted  ofpdf 
more  than  the  number  of  acres  which  lie  h«rfl 
prescribed  to  others,  he  sii&ered  the  pena/ue* 
own  law**.  I 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  dispute  and  \hi 
which  they  set  out,  concerning  the  ele«i(»< 
suls,  remained  still  unsettled,  and  continued' 
the  senate  considerable  uneasiness  j  when- 
information  was  brought,  that  the  Gauls  were 
ing  again  from  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  1 
immense  army  toward  Rome.  AV'ith  this  intfll 
arrived  an  account  of  the  usual  effects  of  H 
country  laid  waste,  and  such  of  the  inliaflij 
could  not  talvc  refuge  in  Rome  dispersed  afl 
mountains.  The  terror  of  this  put  a  stop  to  tl 
tion  ;  and  the  most  popular  ot  the  senators 
unanimously  with  the  people,  created  Cad 
fifth  time  dictator.  He  was  now  very  oliK 
nearly  fourscore ;  yet,  seeing  the  neccs^i 
danger  of  the  times,  he  was  willing  (o  risk  all 
veniences,  and  without  alleging  any  ptccusc,' 
diately  took  upon  himself  the  command  and 
the  levies.  As  he  knew  the  chief  force  of  the 
rians  lay  in  their  swords,  which  they  mana(rc< 
out  art  or  skill,  furiously  rushing  in  and  j 
chiefly  at  the  head  and  shoulders,  he  fumishe 

■>  It  wns  eleven  years  aAenrard,  A.  U.  C.  398.  Popilli 
fined  him  ten  thoOHRjid  sesierees,  for  being  poggcsgnl  of  a^l 
acres  ol'  land  in  conjuuctioii  with  his  aoa,  whom  he  had  eniJ 
i'ur  that  purpose.  (Liv.  vii.  IB.) 

"^  A  singnlar  parallel  lo  tliis  iniMnce,  of  n  grcftt  pultlfi 
intirinKing  it  law  u(  his  uwn  snggcsuon,  i>  supiilled  by  ihi 
lord  visioiint  Melville,  A.  D.  !«»,• 
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.  of  liis  men  witii  lielmets  of  well  polialied  iron,  Iliat 

I  the  swords  might  either  break  or  ghince  aside;  and 

I  round  the  boidera  of  their  shields  he  drew  a  plate 

i  of  brass*,  because  the  wood  of  itself  could  not  resist 

the  strokes.     Beside  this,  lie  taught  tliem  to  avail 

themselves  of  long  pikes,    by  pushing  with  whicli 

they   might    prevent    the    eifect  of   tiie    enemy'* 

a  words. 

When  the  Gauls  reached  the  river  Anio, "'  en- 
cumbered with  the  vast  body  which  they  had  col- 
lected, Camillus  drew  out  his  forces,  and  posted 
them  upon  a  hill  of  easy  ascent ;  in  which  were  many 
hollows  sufficient  to  conceal  the  greater  part  of  his 
men,  while  those  that  were  in  view  should  seem, 
through  fear,  to  have  taken  advantage  of  tlie  higher 
grounds.  And  the  more  to  confirm  this  opinion  in 
the  enemy,  he  made  no  opposition  to  the  depreda- 
tions committed  in  his  sight,  but  remained  quietly 
in  the  camp  which  he  had  fortified  ;  until  he  beheld 
part  of  them  dispersed  in  order  to  plunder,  and  part 
indulging  themselves  day  and  night  in  drinking  and 
revelling.  He  then  sent  out  the  light-armed  infantry 
before  day,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  in  a  regular 
manner,  and  to  harass  them  by  sudden  skirmishing 
as  they  issued  out  of  their  trenches ;  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  light  he  led  down  the  heavy-armed,  and 
formed  them  in  battle-array  upon  the  plain,  neither 
few  in  numbers  nor  disheartened  as  the  Gauls  had 
expected,  but  numerous  and  full  of  spirits. 

This  was  the  first  thing  which  shook  their  resolu- 
tion, for  they  considered  it  as  a  disgrace  to  have 
the  Romans  the  assailants.  The  light-armed  then 
falling  upon  them,  before  they  could  get  into  order 
and  rank  themselves  by  companies,  pressed  them  so 
warmly,  that  they  were  obliged  to  come  in  great 
confusion  to  the  engagement.  Last  of  all,  Ca- 
millus leading  on  the  heavy-armed,  the  Gauls  with 
brandished  swords  hastened  to  %ht  hand  to  hand  j 
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but  the  Romans  meeting  the  strokes  with  t 
and  receiving  them  on  that  part  which  was'' 
with  iron,  so  turned  their  thin  and  soft-tf 
swords,  that  they  were  soon  bent  almost  do 
and  their  siiields  were  pierced,  and  weighi 
with  the  pikes  that  stuck  in  them.  T" 
therefore  their  own  arms,  and  endeavouj 
those  of  the  enemy,  and  to  wrest  their  ] 
them.  The  Romans,  seeing  them  dis 
began  to  use  their  swords,  and  made  dreidl 
among  the  foremost.  In  the  mean  tiiae  1 
took  to  flight,  and  were  scattered  afemg  dte 
for  Camillus  had  before-hand  secured  \!he\ic 
and,  as  in  the  confidence  of  victory  th^  ^ 
their  camp  unfortified,  they  knew  it  wou(aa 
with  ease.  1 

This  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fbugbd 
years  after  the  taking  of  Rome"'  ;  and  by  it'u 
pelled  the  dismal  apprehensions,  which  theJ 
had  hitherto  entertained  of  the  barbarian^ 
had  imagined,  it  seems,  that  their  prior  victo 
the  Gauls  was  owing  to  the  sickness  which  pi 
in  their  army,  and  to  other  unforeseen  aci 
rather  than  to  their  own  valour ;  and  so  gre 
their  terror  formerly  been,  as  to  have  given  oi 
to  a  law,  *  that  the  priests  should  be  exempte 

*  military  service,  except  in  the  event  of  an  in 

*  from  the  Gauls.' 

This  was  the  last  of  Camillus'  martial  ex 
For  the  taking  of  Velitras  was  a  direct  conseq 
of  this  victory,  and  it  surrendered  without  thi 
resistance.  But  the  greatest  conflict,  which  In 
experienced  in  the  state,  still  remained  :  ¥i 
people  were  harder  to  deal  with,  after  they  ret 
victorious  j  antf  they  insisted  that  one  of  thi 
suls,  contrary  to  the  present  constitution,  shot 

<B  PolybiiiB  (iv.  S3.)  gives  a  einular  account  of  the  a 
which  the  Bwords  of  the  Gauls  vrere  bent  and  blunted,* 

"  Not  thirteen,  but  twenty-three  year*  after  that  e 
n.  42.1 
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chosen  out  of  their  body.  The  senate  opposed  them, 
and  would  not  suffer  Camilhis  to  resign  the  dictator. 
*  ship,  thinking  that  they  could  better  defend  the 
"  rights  of  the  nobihty  under  the  sanction  of  his  su- 
'  preme  authority.  But  one  day,  as  Camilhis  was 
sitting  in  the  Forum  and  employed  in  the  distribu- 
'  tion  of  justice,  an  officer  sent  by  the  tribunes  of  the 

Iieople  ordered  him  to  follow,  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
lim,  as  if  he  would  seize  Bim  and  carry  him  away. 
Upon  thisf  such  a  noise  and  tumult  was  raised  in  the 
assembly,  as  had  never  been  known  before ;  those 
who  were  about  Camillus  thrusting  the  plebeian 
officer  down  from  the  tribunal,  and  the  populace 
calling  out  to  drag  the  dictator  from  his  scat.  In 
this  case,  Camillus  was  much  embarrassed ;  he  did 
not,  however,  resign  the  dictatorship,  but  led  off  the 
patricians  to  the  senate-house.  Previously  to  his 
entering  it,  he  turned  toward  the  Capitol,  and  be- 
sought the  gods  to  put  a  happy  end  to  the  present 
disturbances,  solemnly  vowing  to  build  a  temple  to 
Concord  when  the  tumult  should  be  appeased. 

In  the  senate  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinions, 
and  much  warm  debate.  The  mild  and  popular 
counsel  however  prevailed,  which  allowed  one  of  the 
consuls  to  be  a  plebeian*'.  When  the  dictator  an- 
nounced this  decree  to  the  people,  they  received  it 
(as  it  was  natural  they  should)  with  great  satisfac^ 
tion,  were  immediately  reconciled  to  the  senate,  and 

^  The  people  having  eiiined  this  point,  tJie  consulate  was  re- 
wived,  and  the  military  tnbuneship  laid  aaiile  for  ever.  Hul  at  tlie 
same  time  the  patricians  procured  tlie  appointtncot  of  a  new  officer, 
called  praetor,  who  was  always  to  be  one  of  tlieir  body-  The  con- 
suls had  been  generals  of  tlie  Roman  armies,  and  at  tne  same  time 
Judges  of  civil  affairs ;  but  as  they  were  often  in  the  field,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  Bcparatc  the  latter  branch  from  the  former,  and 
appropriate  it  to  a  judge  with  the  title  of  pnctor,  who  was  to  be 
next  to  tiicm  in  dignity.  [The  first,  who  bore  thit  high  office, 
was  the  son  of  Coimllus.  At  the  some  timi;,  Ukcwisc,  the  curule 
(edileahip  was  instituted.  Liv.  vii.  !.•]  About  A.  U.  C.  501,  an- 
otlier  prffitor  was  appointed,  to  deciiie  the  iliiTerences  among  fo- 
reigners ;  u|>on  the  taking  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  two  others ;  and 
aa  many  more  upoa  the  conquest  of  Spain. 
VOL.  I.  2  E 
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conducted  Camillus  home  with  loud  applausi 
day  they  assembled,  and  voted  that  the 
which  Camillus  had  vowed  to  Concord,  sh 
account  of  this  great  event  be  built  upoo 
fronting  the  Forum  and  place  of  assemblnij 
Latin  Festival  they  added  one  day  more,  m 
thenceforward  to  consist  of  four ;  and  for  tM 
they  ordained,  that  the  whole  people  of  Rotui 
sacrifice  with  garlands  on  their  heads.  C 
then  held  an  assembly  for  the  election  nf  t 
when  Marcus  j^ilmihus  was  chosen  oatoftM 
lity,  and  Lucius  Sextius  from  the  convmoofl 
first  plebeian  who  attained  that  honour.  i 
This  was  the  last  of  Camillus'  transactions 
year  following,  a  pestilence  visited  Rome, 
carried  off  a  prodigious  number  of  the  pcopl 
of  the  magistrates,  and  Camillus  hiraseU 
death  could  not  be  deemed  premature  on. 
of  his  great  age,  and  the  ofliccs  which  he  had 
yet  was  he  more  lamented  than  alJ  the  resl 
citizens  conjunctively,  who  died  of  that  disten 


THEMISTCXTLKS  AND  CAMll 

COMPARED,  t 

THE  lives  of  Themistocles  and  Camilla, 
striking  features  of  resemblance.  To  ihd 
both  were  exclusively  indebted  for  their  n 
both  distinguished  themselves  hy  their  I 
achievements;  both  rescued  their  respectiv4 
tries  from  the  polluting  grasp  of  barbar 
vaders ;  both  raised  them  from  their  ruin 
were  considered  as  their  second  founders  •. 


9'  Though  It  carried  off  a  eensor,  a  curule  (edile,  aw 
bunes  of  the  people.  Livy'g  panegyric  is  more  ample  tl 
Plutarch,  but  not  more  expressive.* 

•  GAjtiua  finds  a  parEillcl  to  the  Roman  cbieflain  in  N 
whom  he  also  compares  to  the  elder  Cato,  See  a  oote  t 
to  the  opening  of  his  sixth  sermon,  beginning,  '  Ther»  ja 
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same  time  however  we  discover,  as  well  in  their 
general  character  as  in  their  civil,  political,  and 
military  conduct,  several  marked  distinctions.  The- 
mistocles  born  in  obscurity,  and  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  very  moderate  fortune,  quickly  an- 
nounced to  the  world  his  high  destination.  Camillus, 
though  iulieriting  patrician  blood,  and  consequently 
placed  in  the  track  of  honours,  derived  nut  much 
advantage  from  that  circumstance ;  as,  through  the 
depression  of  his  house's  fortunes,  he  was  obliged  to 
owe  every  thing  to  the  exertion  of  his  own  power- 
ful energies.  Themistocles,  ia  his  early  life  little 
elevated  above  his  companions,  showed  himself  neg- 
ligent of  those  delicate  and  polite  attentions  which, 
even  coupled  (as  they  frequently  are)  with  medio- 
crity  of  talent,  are  so  fascinating  in  general  society. 
But  he  soon  displayed  a  strong. faculty  of  reasoning, 
profound  judgement,  and  an  eminent  capacity  for 
the  art  of  governing.  His  was  however  a  stormy 
youth,  ruffled  by  those  tempests  which  rise  from  a 
boiling  spirit,  agitated  by  the  passions  of  that  impe- 
tuous age.  Camillus,  an  uniform  example  of  honour 
and  virtue,  began  ahnost  from  his  infancy  to  culti- 
vate his  great  natural  endowments,  and  to  direct 
them  to  the  public  good.  In  his  very  first  cam- 
paign, made  in  his  fourteenth  year,  an  exploit  of 
extraordinary  gallantry  points  him  out  to  his  ad- 
miring country,  as  one  intimately  connected  witii 
her  future  destiny.  He  does  not  disappoint  her 
fond  expectations:  the  maturity  of  his  intellect  out- 
runs his  boyhood,  and  he  stands  unreproached  by 
history  with  a  single  instance  of  those  irregularities, 

sition  of  mind  called  Public  Spirit,  or  the  Love  of  our  Country, 
which  good  men  in  all  agt'd  have  escrtcil,  which  prudent  men  have 
encouraged  by  endeavouring  to  make  it  fashionable  anil  honour- 
able, which  ingenious  men  have  coosecraled  to  immortality  by  their 
tiraiaCB  of  it,  which  few  men,  how  profligate  soever,  have  had  the 
impudence  to  censure  openly,  which  ridicule,  tliat  spares  notliing, 
hatli  been  almost  afraid  to  attack,  and  v^hkh  in  our  counlry  bath 
been  miirh  talked  of  and  seldiim  found  !*  He  then  proceeds  to  show 
how  abundantly  it  existed  in  the  Jew  ia  questiou.* 
2  E  2 
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which  often  so  unfortunately  ciiaracterH 
of  youth. 

A  zealous  regard  for  religion 
both.  In  all  state-emergencies,  thei 
vows  and  sacrifices  to  entreat  the  prate 
gods.  In  this  however  the  Greek  appe 
acted  chiefly  from  the  cool  policy  of  hi: 
Roman  from  the  honest  piety  of  his  h 
aware  of  the  influence  of  religious  feeHnj 
human  mind,  Theniistocles  dexterously 
it,  upon  occasions  of  pressing  exigeocf, 
the  drooping  spirit  of  Athens  :  the  firttt 
mitlus  after  the  expulsion  of  the  OiB 
pondent  with  the  rest  of  his  conduct^  " 
the  temples  which  they  had  destroyi  * 

wound  up  with  a  bright  display  of 

short  time  before  his  death  he  dedicated 
Concord,  in  acknowledgement  of  the  ht 
ciliation  of  ttie  senate  and  the  people,  i 
been  his  ambition  and  his  glory  to  efibi 
(ocles  likewise,  after  the  battle  of  Salaa 
temple  to  Diana  Orthobule  ('  the    Pti 
for  this  apparent  act  of  devotion  he  wa 
even  by  his  contemporaries,  as  a  tnonui 
by  his  vanity  in  commemoration  of  th< 
by  which  he  had  saved  Greece.       If 
open  to  any  censure  in  this  respect,  i 
forgot  to  fiilfij  Jiis  vow  of  consecratinj 
the  tenth  part  of  the  spoils  of  Veii  ;  a  n 
of  which  we  shall  perhaps  he   dispose) 
the  fulfilment  as  impracticable,  when  -m 
the  tumult  and  distraction  consequent  ai 
a  place  by  storm. 

Camillus  had,  likewise,  great  benevole 
position.  He  could  not  see  au  opulec  " 
signed  to  the  ravages  of  a  licentious  soldi 

compassion,  and  watered  the  laurels  he  hi 

with  ?iis  tears.  Of  this  honourable  sensibil 
graces  the  cheek  of  the  warrior,  we  find 
in  'I'hemiNtocles.     Devoted  to  ambitii 
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for  glory,  he  is  uniformly,  and  oflen  criminally 
selfish.  Hence  his  jealousy  of  several  eminent 
Athenians,  particularly  of  Aristides,  whom  he  drives 
into  banishment ;  whereas  Camillus  divides  willi  his 
colk'gues  the  honour,  in  many  instances  exclusively 
due  to  himself,  of  his  most  heroic  achievements. 
To  this  remark  his  first  triumph,  after  tlie  taking  of 
Veil,  forms  the  sole  exception.  The  facility,  with 
which  the  Athenian  seems  to  forget  his  country 
amidst  the  splendours  of  the  Persian  court,  is  no 
great  proof  of  his  patriotism  ;  and  though  he  prefers 
death  by  his  owu  hand  to  the  alternative  of  meeting 
her  in  the  field,  it  is  possible  that  he  might  fear  to 
risk  his  military  reputation  at  the  head  of  an  effemi- 
nate mob  of  troops  against  tlieir  habitual  conquerors, 
the  well-disciplined  and  wctl-oflicered  veterans  of 
Greece.  Camillus,  exiled  by  the  unjust  resentments 
of  the  people,  quits  Rome  with  tiie  deepest  regret; 
and  though  in  his  first  bitter  moment  of  sutfering  he 
Utters  against  her  an  inconsiderate  imprecation,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  slill  cherishes  a  strong  attachment 
to  her  in  his  heart;  and  that  ho  only  wishes  to  see 
her  involved  in  distress,  in  order  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inflicting  upon  her  the  noblest  of  revenges, 
that  of  effecting  her  deliverance. 

At  the  epochs  of  their  respective  banishments,  the 
superiority  of  Camillus  to  Thcmistocles  appears  the 
most  striking.  This  sentence  the  latter  seems  to 
have  incurred  by  the  heavy  contributions,  which  he 
exacted  from  the  allies  of  Athens,  as  well  as  by  his 
continual  parade  of  lus  toils  and  services.  That  of 
Camillus  arose  from  less  dishonourable  causes. 
His  unfortunate  neglect  of  the  vow  mentioned 
above  might,  from  it's  consequences,  have  a  little 
weight  upon  the  occasion ;  but  the  chief  ground  of 
his  exile  was  the  inflexibility,  with  which  he  con- 
stantly witlistood  the  popular,  but  ruinous,  project 
ol' transferring  half  the  population  of  Rome  to  Veii. 
Thcmistocles,  in  banishment,  sunk  from  Iiis  high 
reputaUon  •  obsequious  in  bis  first  address  to  '  the 
S 
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great  king,'  the  haughty  republican  deL 
into  the  servile  satrap ;  and  his  expulsii 
Athens  proved  the  limit  of  his  exploits, 
sepulchre  of  his  glory.  Camillus,  at  Ard 
serves  all  the  dignity  and  patriotism  of  his  cl 
Upon  the  first  rumours  of  the  Koman  ( 
he  arms  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  ami 
the  enemies  of  his  country  with  considerableJ 
but  he  rigidly  refuses  to  place  himself  at  tl 
of  his  countrymen  collected  at  Veii,  till  theii 
is  sanctioned  by  the  concurrence  of  tbeir  b 
shut  up  in  the  Capitol.  Upon  the  notifies 
that  concurrence,  he  instantly  rushes  to  thl 
of  Rome,  and  irresistibly  compels  it's  feiw 
vadcrs  to  retire. 

With  regard  to  their  military  prowess  1 
we  feel  ourselves  disposed,  at  the  first  * 
assign  the  palm  to  Themistocles.  The  ma 
did  actions  of  the  Roman  general  •*  hide  thi 
nished  heads,"  when  placed  by  the  sidd 
battle  ofSalamis.  That  deluge  of  barbarn 
threatened  to  convert  the  beautiful  plains^ 
into  'a  solitude  so  frightful,  that  no  Grefl 
in  future  desire  to  inhabit  it;'  a  fleet  m 
hundred  vessels,  not  to  mention  the  coum 
riads  of  land-forces  acting  in  it's  support,  i 
by  one  less  than  it's  sixth  part  in  numbe 
an  unrivalled  brilliancy  to  this  wonderfijl  < 
But,  if  to  this  bright  day,  almost  the  sim 
in  Themistocles*  crown  of  glory,  we  opp 
millus*  sixty  years  of  victory  unsullied  W 
the  latter  may  hardily  challenge  cooiparja 
his  rival,  if  not  assert  his  superioritv.  11 
admit,  indeed,  that  upon  the  event  ot  the  J 
Salamis  hung  the  salvation  of  Greece  ;  aqi 
merit  of  an  exploit  is  to  be  measured  byl 
sequences,  no  single  deed  can  vie  in  Imi 
that  memorable  effort.  To  this  we  must  I 
add,  as  farther  sources  of  credit  to  Themi 
his   dexterity  in  selecting  the  most  fy.\\ 
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for  the  engagement,  in  constraining  the  Greeks 
(notwithstanding  their  injudicious  reluctance)  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantage,  and  in  influencing 
Xerxes  to  a  precipitate  retreat.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  estimate  the  importance  of  Camillus' 
achievements,  we  must  place  in  the  balance  with 
Greece  Rome,  a  city  already  powerful,  and  destined 
soon  to  sway  the  sceptre  or  the  world :  we  must 
consider  the  cool  and  steady  valour  with  which  he 
wrested  the  ransom  of  his  country  from  the  gripe 
of  her  insolent  and  formidable  conqueror  j  the 
penetration,  with  which  he  always  saw  and  seized 
the  expedient;  the  address,  with  which  he  set  fire 
to  the  Latin  camp,  and  destroyed  the  whole  army; 
finally,  his  last  victory  over  the  Gauls,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  his  extreme  age,  he  displayed  so 
much  foresight,  resolution,  and  activity — and  we  shall 
pause,  before  we  venture  to  pronounce  a  decisive 
opinion  upon  their  relative  merits.  Themistocles 
too,  it  ought  to  be  subjoined,  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis  had  several  collegues,  particularly  Aristldes, 
who  might  justly  claim  a  portion  of  the  common 
glory  °^':  whereas  Camillus,  in  all  his  labours,  stood 
independent  and  alone. 

Themistocles  was  principally  distinguished  by 
his  political  talents.  With  a  natural  taste  for  the 
science  of  government,  he  made  it  his  principal 
study ;  and  was  little  less  useful  to  Athens  by  his 
civil,  than  by  his  military  services.  In  the  dispute 
prior  to  the  engagement  at  Salamis  about  the 
command  in  chief,  he  not  only  promptly,  as  far  as 
concerned  his  own  claim,  surrenders  the  honour  in 
debate,  but  determines  his  countrymen  likewise 
to  make  the  same  patriotic  sacrifice  to  the  general 
weal.     He    strenuously    opposes   the  project  sug- 

''  Might  it  not  however  almost  as  probably  be  inferred,  from 
many  paatages  in  Grecian  history,  that  these  collegues  embarrassed, 
rather  than  promoted,  his  measures  ;  and  therefore  multiplied, 
rather  tlian  divided,  his  glory. 
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gested  by  the  Spartans,  of  excluding' 
phictyonic  council  the  delegates  of  tbo 
which  bad  not  taken  up  arms  agaim 
project,  calculated  in  it's  issue  to  )< 
wholly  at  the  disposal  of  the  two  or  th 
states.  Camillus  had  fewer  opportunii 
biting  his  political  skill.  In  this  resf 
be  was  probably  inferior  to  the  Athei 
the  laws  however,  which  under  the 
circumstances  he  enacled,  were  highl 
The  plan  suggested  by  ThemistocJes 
nians,  of  making  their  principal  exol 
baa  been  the  subject  of  much  cm 
as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  tb^c 
power :  it  has  likewise  incurred  not  1 
IS  having  eventually  contributed  to 
It  completely  changed,  without  doubt, 
constitution  of  Athens ;  and  Plato  rei 
adviser  with  having  converted  excelf 
into  crews  of  sailors  and  marines.  Tl 
inferior  orders  too  great  an  ascend* 
government;  and,  by  corrupting  the  i 
to  the  decay  of  the  state.  CamilJus*- 
the  scheme  of  the  Veian  migration,  acte 
enlarged  views ;  and  by  his  vigorou 
evinced  as  much  prudence,  as  persei 
intrepidity.  His  moderation  and  wisd 
wise  equally  evinced  in  conceding  to  th 
privilege  of  a  plebeian  consul,  and  thui 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  perilous 
the  commonwealth. 

If  then    his  political  system   had 
hension   and  of  finesse,  than  that  of 
it  had  more  of  honour  and  of  virtues 
ment  of  the  Falerian   schoolmaster    foi 
striking  and  creditable  contrast  with   t 
vised  by  the  Athenian  chieftain  of  si 
the  time  of  |>rofound  peace,  to  the 
of  Greece.     Camillus  could  never 
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project,  which  Aristides  would  have  condemned  as 
*  not  more  useful  than  unjust;*  and  Themistocles, 
in  Camillus'  situation,  would  probably  not  have  re- 
jected the  proposal  made  to  him  by  the  pedagogue 
of  Falerii. 
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